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CHAPTER  XIX. 

I-ADY  FORRESTER  TELLS  LIES — 

Concerning  lies — the  Dowager  Lady  Forrester  was  wont  to  say 
that  to  tell  one  badly  is  a  contemptible  blunder,  but  that  to  tell 
one  well  amounts  to  a  fine  art  The  one  must  be  looked  back 
upon  with  shame,  whilst  the  other  may  be  justly  regarded  with 
a  sense  of  pardonable  pride. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  her  ladyship  herself,  had  by  a  long  and 
varied  experience,  earned  the  right  to  consider  most  of  the  false- 
hoods she  had  uttered  through  life  under  the  latter  and  more 
favourable  heading. 

"  There  is  no  earthly  use  in  telling  a  lie  if  you  are  certain  to 
be  found  out  in  it,"  was  one  of  her  favourite  axioms,  and,  presum- 
ably, the  reverse  of  the  saying :  "  Tell  a  lie  if  you  can't  be  found 
out,"  held  good  also  in  her  estimation. 

When  Lady  Forrester  found  herself  confronted  one  morning 
at  noon  by  two  well-dressed  young  men  with  serious  faces,  and 
when  one  of  them  proceeded  to  ask  her  to  give  him  "  a  plain 
answer  to  a  plain  question,"  she  became  instantly  aware  that  this 
was  a  case  when  all  her  greatest  talents  would  probably  be  called 
into  play. 

"  I  don't  care  to  see  visitors  in  the  morning,  as  a  rule,"  she 
said  to  them  very  frankly  when  the  butler  ushered  them  into 
the  dining-room,  where  she  habitually  sat  until  her  lunch  time. 
"To  begin  with,  I  don't  get  up  early.     I  am  never  down  until 
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nearly  twelve,  and  feel  only  half  alive  during  the  morning  hours. 
Then  again,  I  don't  like  to  be  seen  by  daylight — candlelight  is 
more  becoming  to  me.  Youll  go  away,  both  of  you,  and  declare 
I  was  rouged  and  that  I  wear  a  wig ;  perhaps  you  might  never 
have  found  it  out  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  morning  light  shows 
up  these  little  details  so  painfully,"  and  the  old  lady  laughed 
sardonically,  entirely  at  her  own  expense. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Forrester,"  began  Cecil,  feeling  much  confused 
by  this  speech,  to  which  he  hardly  knew  what  to  reply,  "  I  must 
apologize  for  calling  at  such  an  hour  as  this,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  fact " 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  say  it  over  again,  my  dear  fellow ;  you  are 
Nell's  young  man,  and  so  you  think  you  have  a  free  entrance  to 
her  grandmother's  house  at  all  hours.  Well,  well,  I  don't  object 
to  treating  you  as  one  of  the  family,  and  you  are  welcome  to 
make  any  little"  jokes  you  like  afterwards  about  my  paint  and 
powder.  But  why  have  you  brought  this  gentleman?  Your 
great  friend  is  he?  Oh,  of  course  I  am  delighted  to  se^  him. 
I  love  a  good-looking  man  at  all  times  and  seasons,  even  in  the 
morning;  but  isn't  it  rather  formidable?  It  looks  as  if  you 
wanted  us  both  to  witness  your  last  will  and  testament ;  perhaps 
you  do  ?  It  must  be  yours,  you  know,  because  mine  was  signed 
and  witnessed  a  long  time  ago  and  I  shall  never  alter  it  again." 

And  so  she  ran  on  with  her  little  voluble  chatter,  just  to  gain 
time  and  to  feel  the  way,  her  sharp  eyes  glancing  quickly  from 
one  to  the  other  as  she  talked. 

"  My  friend,  Mr.  Julian  Temple,  has  been  kind  enough ^" 

began  Cecil  again  laboriously,  but  Lady  Forrester  tossed  him  up 
again  as  if  she  were  playing  a  game  of  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock with  him. 

"Oh!  Temple  is  his  name?  Any  relation  to  Lord  Culver- 
dale,  Mr.  Temple  ?  His  brother  ?  Oh  indeed !  and  his  heir,  are  you 
not  ?  The  present  man  has  no  children,  I  believe.  I  used  to 
know  your  grandfather,  Mr.  Temple.  He  was  one  of  my  dancing 
partners.  Ha !  ha  I  that  sounds  funny,  doesn't  it,  to  hear  me  talk 
of  ball  partners  at  my  age  I  seventy-nine,  sir,  last  birthday — what 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  and  talking  about  my  dancing  days  still ! 
Ah  well,  there  is  only  one  dance  left  for  me  now  ;  I  shall  have  to 
dance  into  my  coffin  next." 

All  this  might  be  very  entertaining,  but  it  was  very  wide  of  the 
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mark,  and  Cecil,  in  despair,  made  another  effort  to  bring  his 
lively  old  hostess  back  to  the  original  question  he  had  already- 
asked  of  her. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  intrude  long  upon  you.  Lady  Forrester  ;  I 
quite  know  that  my  visit  is  at  an  abnormal  hour ;  I  only  want  to 
ask  you  to  give  me " 

**  Oh,  yes,  yes,  I  know ;  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question. 
You  have  said  so  before,  you  know.  I  dislike  plain  things,  and 
plain  people  too — they  are  always  so  disagreeable.  Don't  you 
agree  with  me,  Mr.  Temple  ?  And  you,  I  suppose,  have  come  to 
listen  to  the  'plain  question'  and  to  take  down  the  'plain 
answer,'  have  you  not  ?  a  sort  of  witness  upon  your  oath,  I  take 
it." 

She  really  was  a  very  terrible  old  lady.  Major  Pryor  had  cer- 
tainly been  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  devil  was  not  in  the 
running  with  her.  Both  young  men  looked  embarrassed  and  a 
little  guilty,  whilst  Lady  Forrester  went  off  into  a  voiceless 
chuckle  of  unholy  glee. 

"Well,  well,  ask  away;  ask  away,"  she  continued,  looking 
with  merry  twinkling  eyes  from  one  to  the  other ;  "  go  on  with 
your  *  plain  question,'  my  dear  boy.  Have  you  ever  noticed  how 
simple  and  ingenuous  your  friend  Mr.  Roscoe  is,  .Mr.  Temple  ? 
I  find  him  so  very  refreshing  and  soothing.  Go  on,  my  dear  boy. 
Consider  me  to  be  on  my  oath,  *  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  s'  h'lp  me  God,'  as  they  say.  Ask  away,  young  man  ;. 
it  is  your  turn  now ;  I  am  not  going  to  say  another  word." 
•  "  Lady  Forrester,  I  pray  you  to  be  serious,"  then  said  Cecily 
acting  on  her  advice ;  **  this  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  me,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  answer  me  frankly  and  relieve  me  from  a  very^ 
cruel  anxiety.  I  will  come  to  the  point  at  once.  There  was  a 
man  you  once  knew,  I  think — he  was  a  friend  of  yours  and  of 
your  son  Gordon,  Nell's  father ;  his  name  was  Darley,  Colonel 
Vane  Darley — ^"    And  then  Lady  Forrester  knew  all  about  it. 

She  had  already  suspected  what  was  coming,  but  now  she  was 
sure ;  there  was  no  more  taking  her  by  surprise  possible. 

"  Certainly  there  wa^  such  a  person,"  she  answered  sweetly ; 
"  he  was  a  delightful  man,  but  a  desperate  blackguard,  and  he 
was  an  acquaintance  of  mine  and  also  a  friend  of  my  son  Gordon 
in  his  bachelor  days ;  they  were  about  the  same  age." 

•*  And — did  he  know — ^was  he  also  a  friend  of  Nell's  ?  " 
ib<  I* 
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"  Of  Neirs  ?  "  cried  Lady  Forrester,  laughing  gaily ;  **  oh,  he 
may  have  held  her  on  his  knee  as  a  baby,  it  is  quite  possible,  but 
that  hardly  constitutes  a  friendship,  does  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.     But  I  did  not  mean  that  exactly." 

"  Then  what  on  earth  do  you  mean,  my  dear  young  man  ?  Is 
there  another  *  plain  question '  coming  ?  For  goodness  sake  out 
with  it  if  there  is.     What  more  do  you  want  to  know  ?  " 

**  I  want  to  know.  Lady  Forrester,"  and  Cecil's  face  became 
hard  and  stern^ "  whether  this  man,  this  *  blackguard  *  I  think  you 
call  him,  knew  Nell  when  she  was  grown  up ;  whether  she  ever 
went  about  with  him,  intimately,  alone  in  fact." 

"  Never,  I  should  say,  never ;  I  can't  remember  ever  having 
heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  have  known  of  it  if 
it  had  been  the  case.  Has  she  ever  told  you  she  did  ?  "  Lady 
Forrester  said  this  perfectly  gravely  and  with  an  appearance  of 
great  openness  and  candour.  She  did  not,  however,  excite  herself 
or  protest,  and  she  asked  the  final  question  with  an  air  of 
innocent  curiosity.  The  matter  was  becoming  serious  indeed, 
and  one  hair's  breadth  too  much  or  too  little,  she  knew,  would 
be  fatal. 

"Of  course  he  has  somehow  heard  about  that  old  story!  but 
how,  and  where  ?  "  she  thought. 

"  Has  Nell  spoken  to  you  about  Colonel  Darley  ?"  she  repeated 
with  tranquil  interest.  **I  should  hardly  have  thought  she 
remembered  him,  she  was  such  a  mere  child." 

"  Nell  has  never  mentioned  his  name  to  me  at  all.  But  I  have 
heard  an  unpleasant  rumour  that  she  was  seen  about  with  hin» 
at  one  time,"  and  Cecil  looked  down  awkwardly  and  confusedly 
into  his  hat.  Then,  after  a  minute's  pause,  he  looked  up  again, 
for  he  was  determined  to  sift  the  matter  to  its  very  foundation, 
and  he  went  on  boldly  and  bravely : 

"  And  you  must  forgive  me.  Lady  Forrester,  for  mentioning 
one  more  thing.  It  has  been  said  in  my  hearing  and  in  that  of 
my  friend  here,  that  you  yourself  have  alluded  to  a  *  scrape,'  an 
adventure  of  some  kind  or  other  of  a  somewhat  discreditable 
nature,  which  befel  one  of  your  granddaughters.  Now,  it  concerns 
me  very  nearly  to  know  whether  that  granddaughter  was  Nell — 
was  it  ?  "  and  he  looked  up  at  her  sharply  and  scrutinizingly. 

For  a  moment  she  seemed  to  hesitate,  to  be  upset,  to  be  con- 
fused ;  it  was  palpable  to  them  both  that  there  was  something  she 
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desired  to  conceal  and  to  hold  back.  The  hearts  of  the  two  men 
sank,  a  dumb  anger  shook  Julian,  a  dull  despair  overcame  Cecil. 

Yet  it  was  only  the  cleverest  bit  ofactingshehadas  yet  treated 
them  to.  It  was  all  put  on,  that  hesitation  and  confusion,  put 
on  with  a  purpose. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Roscoe,"  she  said  at  length,  fidgeting  nervously 
with  those  everlasting  cards  that  lay  upon  the  small  table  betwixt 
them  and  her,  picking  them  up  in  her  shrivelled  fingers  and 
dropping  them  down  again,  one  by  one  upon  the  pack,  whilst  her 
eyes  seemed  studiously  to  avoid  theirs. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Roscoe,  your  question  places  me  in  a  very 
awkward  predicament.  I  am.  anxious  to  answer  you  openly  and 
frankly,  yet  I  hardly  know  how  to  do  so  without  saying  some- 
thing that  I  very  much  dislike  having  to  say.  I  would  gladly  set 
your  anxiety  at  rest,  yet  in  order  to  do  this  I  must — in  short,  I 
must  tell  you  something  that  I  would  very  much  rather  not  tell 
yoa"  And  then  she  flashed  her  eyes  up  suddenly  into  Cecil's. 
"  But  I  cannot  allow  you  to  have  any  misapprehensions,  Cecil 
Roscoe ;  it  would  not  be  right,  would  it  ?  to  permit  you  to  retain 
this  unjust  suspicion  ?  I  must  speak ;  at  all  hazards  I  feel  I  must 
speak  1  Oh  no,  my  dear  fel|ow,  it  was  not  Nell — Nell  never  knew 
Colonel  Darley — but  I  entreat  you  both  to  let  this  be  in  strictest 
confidence  between  us ;  do  not,  for  heaven's  sake,  ever  breathe 
again  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  to  any  living  soul :  no,  Nell  did 
not  know  Colonel  Darley  well,  but  poor  Dottie  did." 

"  Dottie ! "  cried  Cecil  with  excitement  and  a  great  gush  of 
unspeakable  relief.  "  It  was  Dottie,  then,  who  was  alone  with  him 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  in  the  Exhibition  gardens,  and  who 
was  again  seen  coming  back  to  London  with  him  three  days  after 
by  a  late  afternoon  train  ?  Oh,  thank  God,  thank  God  for  that !  " 

**  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  all  that,"  said  Lady  Forrester 
sharply,  and  this  time  truly  enough,  for  these  details  had  never 
been  confided  to  her,  and  little  as  Cecil  guessed  it,  the  old  lady 
was  nearer  to  betraying  herself  at  that  moment  than  she  had 
been  all  along,  "neither  do  I  quite  see  why  you  should  take 
occasion  to  thank  God  so  piously  and  vociferously.  Dottie  may 
have  made  a  fool  of  herself,  but  Dottie  is  my  grandchild  as  well 
as  Nell,  and  quite  as  dear  to  me,  for  the  matter  of  that ;  and  after 
all,  poor  Dottie !  even  if  she  did  lose  her  heart  and  her  head 
and  do  things  she  has  no  doubt  regretted  bitterly  since,  why, 
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it's  a  long  time  ago  now,  and  no  harm  came  of  it ;  it's  all  past 
and  forgotten,  and  she  is,  at  any  rate,  fortunate  in  one  thing,  she 
hasn't  got  a  *  lover,'  heaven  save  the  mark  1  to  go  ferreting  abouti 
trying  to  discover  something  against  her  reputation.  Oh,  you 
needn't  apologize,  Mr.  Roscoe ;  I  daresay  you  are  quite  within 
your  rights,  I  don't  deny  it  for  a  moment ;  but  the  next  time 
you  come  to  me  with  a  cock  and  bull  story  about  one  of  my  dear 
grandchildren,  you  had  better  make  quite  sure  first  whether  you 
have  got  hold  of  the  right  end  of  the  stick  or  not,"  and  then 
having  worked  herself  quite  up  into  a  rage,  the  old  lady  drew  out 
her  pocket-handkerchief  and  flourished  it  about  in  front  of  her 
eyes,  but  whether  those  tears  at  which  she  dabbed  so  vigorously 
were  tears  of  sheer  rage  or  whether  they  were  what  is  termed 
crocodile  tears,  it  was  impossible  for  mortal  man  rightly  to 
determine. 

The  two  men  had  risen  to  their  feet.  Cecil  looked  relieved 
and  triumphant,  for  there  was  a  great  weight  off  his  mind. 
Dottie  was  nothing  to  him ;  he  had  never  intended  his  wife  to  see 
very  much  of  either  of  her  sisters  after  she  was  married  to  him, 
and  now  he  made  up  his  mind  that  she  should  drop  them 
altogether.  Dottie  at  any  rate  should  never  set  her  foot  within 
his  doors ;  she  had  forfeited  all  right  to  his  consideration. 

He  began  to  suspect  that  Millie  was  no  better  than  she  was, 
for  he  was  eager  to  cast  them  both  on  to  the  sacrificial  fire,  and 
as  to  their  father,  who  had  permitted  his  daughter  to  drift  into 
an  intimacy  with  a  man  of  such  a  disreputable  character  as  this 
Colonel  Darley,  why,  Cecil  felt  that  he  had  no  words  bad  enough 
to  denounce  him.  Nell — if,  in  the  face  of  the  fearful  sins  of  her 
whole  race,  he  still  was  magnanimous  enough  to  hold  his  tongue 
and  to  marry  her — must  be  made  to  understand  clearly  that  she 
would  have  to  cut  herself  off  entirely  from  the  whole  of  her 
belongings,  A  Mrs.  Cecil  Roscoe  and  a  Dottie  Forrester  should 
never,  if  he  could  help  it,  be  bracketed  about  together. 

He  thanked  Lady  Forrester  heartily  for  her  information,  and 
expressed  his  deep  regret  for  having  so  distressed  and  upset  her. 

**  We  will  not  intrude  any  further  upon  you  now,  Lady  For- 
rester, and  I  am  only  too  penitent  for  having  upset  you  so  much. 
I  can  quite  understand  that  at  this  moment  you  should  feel  some 
annoyance  with  me  for  having  wrung  this  disgraceful  episode  of 
Dottie's  past  life  from  you,  but  I  am  sure,  when  you  come  to 
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tiiink  it  over  quietly,  that  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  under- 
stand that,  situated  as  I  am  with  regard  to  Nell,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  have  left  the  matter  uninvestigated, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  feel  glad  that  I  came  to  you 
openly  and  that  you  have  told  me  the  whole  truth,  and  so 
rendered  me  able  to  vindicate  the  good  name  of  my  future 
wife." 

•*  What  an  insufferable  prig  Nell's  young  man  is ! "  thought 
Lady  Forrester  during  this  speech,  and  then  she  lowered  her 
pocket-handkerchief  and  looked  at  him  keenly  with  eyes  in 
which  there  was  certainly  no  vestige  of  those  "  unshed  tears," 
which  poets  and  rhymesters  describe  so  pathetically. 

"  I  can  trust  you,  I  hope,  Mr.  Roscoe,  not  to  betray  my  poor 
dear  misguided  Dottie  to  Nell  ?"  she  said  in  a  low  and  trembling 
voice. 

"It  is  not  likely  that  I  should  sully  her  ears  with  such  a 
story,"  replied  Cecil  coldly  and  sternly. 

"Ah  well,  I  don't  know  about  'sullying.'  Dottie  didn't  do 
unything  so  very  dreadful  after  all,"  she  answered  sharply ; 
"  there  is  no  crime  in  foolishness  and  imprudence  as  far  as  I 
know." 

"  Folly  and  imprudence  when  they  are  played  into  the  hands 
of  such  a  man  as  Colonel  Darley  appear  to  me  to  be  faults  that 
can  scarcely  be  described  as  venial,"  replied  Cecil  gravely.  "  By 
the  way.  Lady  Forrester,  where  is  this  man  Darley  now  ?  Can 
you  tell  me?"  Alas  for  Lady  Forrester  that  he  should  have 
asked  that  one  more  question  1  She  fell  into  the  trap  un- 
consciously. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  heard  from  him  only  yesterday ;  he  has  purchased 
a  property  in  Ceylon  and  is  living  there  altogether.  I  have  his 
letter  somewhere."  Lady  Forrester  said  all  this  quite  airily  and 
glibly,  and  then  she  made  believe  to  search  in  her  pockets  and  in 
a  little  reticule  of  Russian  leather  which  she  always  carried 
about  with  her.  "  Dear  me,  dear  me,  I  had  it  here  only  this 
morning ;  I  must  have  left  it  upstairs." 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  letter.  As 
long  as  you  can  assure  me  that  the  man  is  not  likely  to  reappear 
in  London,  and  to  force  himself  into  the  society  of  my  wife,  that 
is  all  I  desire  to  know." 

"  Oh,  he  is  not  at  all  likely  to  come  back.     He  tells  me  he  has 
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got  a  charming  place  out  there,  on  the  sea  coast ;  a  beautiful  land- 
locked bay,  where  his  yacht  can  lie." 

"  He  has  a  yacht,  then  ?" 

This  question  was  put  by  Julian  Temple  ;  it  was  the  first  time 
that  he  had  intervened  at  all  in  the  discussion,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  uttered  the  words  made  Lady  Forrester  look  at  him 
attentively ;  there  was  something  in  the  expression  of  his  eyes 
that  made  her  uneasy,  and  all  at  once  she  became  aware  that 
she  had  gone  too  far — that  she  had  overshot  the  mark.  The 
conviction  that  she  had  blundered  made  her  answer  quite 
sharply  and  crossly : 

"  Should  I  say  he  had  one  if  he  hadn't  ?  " 

Julian  bowed.  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  know  a  great  deal 
about  him,  I  perceive." 

**  I  know  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  convince  my  granddaughter's 
future  husband  that  he  need  be  under  no  anxiety  as  to  his 
dropping  in  to  lunch  or  dinner  in  his  well-conducted  household. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  since  you  have,  I  imagine,  pumped  every- 
thing out  of  me  that  you  came  to  find  out,  I  must  ask  you  both 
to  be  so  kind  as  to  leave  me.  I  am  quite  tired  out  and  must 
really  have  a  few  moments'  rest  and  peace  before  my  luncheon, 
or  I  shall  be  having  one  of  my  bad  attacks  again."  She  reached 
her  hand  out  to  the  bell,  and  there  was  certainly  nothing  left  for 
either  of  them  to  do  but  to  bow  themselves  out  of  the  room  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

As  they  went  out  of  the  door,  a  gentleman  was  just  being 
admitted  into  the  house.  The  hall  was  dark  and  narrow,  and 
the  new-comer  passed  them  closely,  standing  aside,  waiting  to  be 
announced,  whilst  the  servant  opened  the  front  door  for  the 
departing  visitors.  He  was  a  tall,  dark,  middle-aged  man,  who 
had  once,  probably,  had  a  handsome  face  and  a  distinguished 
figure,  but  his  head  was  bent  now  and  his  shoulders  stooped  ;  his 
face,  too,  was  thin  and  lined  and  careworn ;  he  looked  like  a 
man  who  has  grown  preternaturally  old  before  his  time.  As  the 
outgoing  men  passed  him,  he  heard  the  younger  of  them  say  to 
the  elder  in  a  lowered  voice : 

"  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  know  that  that  fellow  Darley  is 
out  of  England." 

The  man,  who  was  standing  in  the  hall,  turned  his  head 
round  sharply   and  looked  hard  at  the   speaker.     He  did   not 
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think  he  had  ever  seen  either  him  or  his  companion  in  his  life 
JDcfore. 

"  Very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  he  was  on  the  point  of  saying 
aloud  in  reply  to  the  words  he  had  overheard.  But  on  second 
thoughts  he  only  said  them  silently  to  himself,  smiling  a  little 
as  he  did  so  over  the  comedy  of  the  situation. 

Roscoe  and  Temple  put  on  their  hats  and  went  away  together 
out  of  the  front  door,  which  the  butler  was  holding  open  for 
them.  Neither  of  them  took  the  slightest  notice  of  the  visitor 
who  had  just  entered  the  house.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  in  the 
dim  and  uncertain  light  of  the  narrow  and  dingy  hall,  they  mis- 
took him  for  some  tradesman  or  clerk. 

The  butler  came  back  after  shutting  to  the  door. 

"  Lady  Forrester  is  at  home,  you  say  ?  " 

•*  Yes,  sir.  You  needn't  tell  me  your  name,  sir.  I  remember 
you  perfectly,"  added  the  old  man. 

A  moment  later  Lady  Forrester  was  nearly  startled  out  of  her 
seven  senses  by  a  name  that  was  quietly  spoken  by  Dawks  at  the 
door: 

"  Colonel  Vane  Darley,  my  lady." 

CHAPTER  XX. 

— AND  HAS  TOLD  THEM  BADLY. 

•*  Gracious  heavens  alive  1 "  cried  the  old  lady,  with  a  violent 
start  that  was  perfectly  and  absolutely  genuine,  **is  it  your  ghost 
or  yourself?  or  is  it  the  devil  in  person  ?  What  do  you  mean  by 
walking  in  upon  me  in  this  dreadful  manner  ?  " 

She  was  panting  under  the  rouge  and  the  fake,  her  complexion 
had  turned  a  sickly  green,  and  her  old  hands  shook  as  though 
she  had  the  palsy. 

Colonel  Darley  took  a  chair  and  sat  down  opposite  to  her  with 
a  careless  laugh. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  startled  you.  Yes,  it  is  I — myself — or,  at 
least,  what  is  left  of  me.  Pray  calm  yourself,  Lady  Forrester. 
And  it  is  not  the  devil  come  to  fetch  you  this  time  ;  allow  me  to 
reassure  you  on  this  essential  point." 

She  had  seized  the  Morning  Post  and  was  fanning  herself 
vigorously. 

"  Phew  1  how  my  hejirt  beats !  It  is  like  your  impudence  coming 
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in  upon  one  in  this  way  without  a  word  of  warning.  Oh !  Good 
heavens ! "  as  an  awful  thought  shot  suddenly  into  her  mind, 
"  were  they  out  of  the  house  when  Dawks  announced  you  ?  For 
pity's  sake  don't  tell  me  that  they  heard  your  name." 

•*Who?  Oh,  you  mean  those  amiable  gentlemen  I  met  on 
the  doorstep  ?  One  of  them  mentioned  me  as  he  went  out  in  the 
most  flattering  manner.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  who  they 
were  and  why  they  expressed  so  much  satisfaction  at  my  being 
out  of  England  ?  " 

**  But  did  they  hear  your  name  ?  Did  they  find  out  who  you 
were  ?  "  she  persisted  with  much  agitation.  "  Oh  !  it  would  be  too 
terrible!" 

"No,  I  don't  really  think  they  did.  But  why  would  it  be 
terrible?  Were  they  detectives?  Though  I  don't  know  why 
I  should  be  frightened  even  if  they  were.  I  have  committed 
many  sins  in  my  time,  doubtless,  but  hitherto  I  have  managed  to 
keep  clear  of  the  criminal  courts.  I  have  neither  forged  nor 
embezzled,  nor  enriched  myself  by  means  of  a  bogus  company. 
I  have  not  advertised  a  patent  bandage  as  a  specific  for  every 
disease  to  which  fiesh  is  heir  to,  neither  have  I  as  yet  murdered 
anybody,  much  as  I  have  often  yearned  to  do  so.  It  is  probably 
more  by  luck  than  by  wit  that  I  have  kept  clear  of  these  enormi- 
ties, but  as  by  a  happy  accident  I  have  done  so,  I  really  cannot 
see  why  I  should  fear  to  encounter  any  man,  even  a  detective  in 
plain  clothes,  who  may  happen  to  be  within  your  gates." 

"  If  you  will  just  leave  off  talking  nonsense  and  listen  to  me,  I 
will  tell  you  why.  It  is  because,  not  five  minutes  ago,  I  had  sworn 
by  everything  that  is  holy  that  you  were  living  in  Ceylon,  and 
that  I  had  had  a  letter  from  you  two  days  ago  with  a  description 
of  an  estate  you  had  purchased  there.  I  gave  them  every  detail ; 
why,  I  even  offered  to  show  them  your  letter ! " 

Colonel  Darley  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Oh,  I  see ;  it  \syou  who  were  afraid  of  being  found  out,.  Lady 
Forrester.  What  on  earth  caused  you  to  romance  so  delight- 
fully about  me  ?  and  why,  if  you  wanted  to  do  so,  did  you  not  do 
it  more  cleverly  ?    Why,  I've  been  back  in  England  over  a  month." 

"  Look  here.  Vane  Darley,  this  is  no  joking  matter.  One  of 
those  young  men  who  has  just  gone  out,  the  younger  of  the  two, 
is  engaged  to  be  married  to  my  granddaughter,  Nell." 

"The  devil  he  is!" 
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'*  Yes,  and  the  whole  thing  will  be  off  if  he  finds  out  that 
shabby  trick  you  played  on  the  poor  child  when  you  were  last  at 
home.  He  smells  a  rat  as  it  is  ;  somebody  has  told  him  some- 
thing; the  Lord  only  knows  who  it  could  have  been.  Cecil 
Roscoe  is  without  exaggeration  the  greatest  prig  in  creation,  a 
sort  of  enraged  virtue  is  his  creed ;  he  is  a  Mrs.  Grundy  in 
trousers ;  if  he  thought  for  one  moment  that  you  had  tried  to  get 
poor  little  Nell  to  run  away  with  you,  he  would  chuck  her  over 
in  a  moment  without  a  scruple.  I  put  him  off,  though.  I  flatter 
myself  I  put  him  off  completely,  if  only  I  had  had  the  sense  to 
leave  it  alone  then  ;  but  when  he  began  pressing  me  about  you, 
where  you  were,  and  so  on,  like  a  fool  I  laid  it  on  too  thickly, 
and  told  him  you  were  settled  in  Ceylon  and  would  never  come 
back  any  more.  I  must  be  in  my  dotage,  I  think,  to  have  made 
such  a  mistake ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  friend,  the  big 
man,  the  older  of  the  two,  whom  young  Roscoe  evidently 
brought  as  a  witness  to  anything  I  might  let  out,  the  friend 
suspects  me.  I  saw  he  did,  directly  I  began  to  hunt  for  your 
letter  in  my  pocket.  Oh  dear,  what  a  fool  I  was,"  and  the  old 
lady  went  off  suddenly  into  a  little  ripple  of  laughter^  and  shook 
her  shoulders  until  the  tears  came  into  her  e3res. 

But  Colonel  Vane  Darley  laughed  no  longer.  He  sat  looking 
down  sadly  and  gloomily  at  his  feet.  How  worn  and  aged  he  was ; 
all  his  smart  jauntiness  had  forsaken  him,  he  was  only  now  a 
broken-down  and  somewhat  shabby  elderly  man,  the  mere  shadow 
of  his  former  self. 

"  Look  here.  Lady  Forrester,  it  is  precisely  about  Nell  that  I 
have  come  to  speak  to  you  ;  I  shouldn't  perhaps  have  troubled 
you  with  a  visit  but  for  her,  for  I  am  down  on  my  luck  just  now. 
I  left  my  yacht  ^ix  months  ago,  a  total  wreck  on  a  coral  reef, 
and  only  escaped  being  drowned  myself  by  the  merest  accident ; 
then  I  nearly  died  of  yellow  fever,  and  now  I've  come  home  to 
find  myself  half  beggared  by  the  failure  of  the  business  house 
from  which  I  derived  my  income.  Almost  everything  is  gone. 
I  have  only  a  few  hundreds  a  year  left  to  me,  little  better  than 
starvation  to  a  man  who  has  always  lived  on  the  best  of  every- 
thing, as  I  have  done.  If  it  weren't  for  little  Nell,  I  think  I  would 
go  away  and  blow  my  brains  out." 

The  recital  of  his  troubles  did  not  appear  to  touch  her  heart  in 
the  very  least 
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"  Well,"  she  said  tranquilly,  "  I  recommend  you  to  do  so.  Vane 
Darley,  sooner  than  that  you  should  show  your  wicked  face  to  my 
granddaughter  again  !  How  dare  you  come  here  to  ask  me 
about  Nell !  you've  done  her  harm  enough  as  it  is,  let  me  tell 
you." 

"  That  is  exactly  why  I  have  come,"  replied  Colonel  Darley. 
"  I  want,  if  I  can,  to  repair  the  harm  I  did  to  her.  Look  here, 
Lady  Forrester  ;  hear  me  out,  if  you  please,  before  you  set  to  work 
to  curse  me  with  your  accustomed  volubility.  With  all  my  mis- 
fortunes there  is  one  great  piece  of  good  luck  which  has  befallen 
me.  My  wife  is  dead.  I  am  a  widower,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
marry  your  granddaughter  Nell." 

Lady  Forrester  stared  at  him  for  a  moment  hard  through  her 
glasses,  as  though  he  were  some  strange  and  curious  wild  beast. 
Then  she  lay  back  in  her  chair,  dropped  her  glasses  and  uttered 
a  little  snorting  laugh  of  derision. 

"  Well,  upon  my  word  and  honour !  To  the  vanity  of  man  there 
is  certainly  no  limit.  This  passes  everything  I  ever  heard  in  my 
life,  I  think.  You  are  really  extremely  kind  and  condescending. 
Colonel  Vane  Darley.  You,  who  are  nothing  but  an  elderly 
wreck — you  look  nearly  as  old  as  I  do,  for  you  haven't  taken  one 
quarter  so  much  pains  to  hide  your  age  as  I  have — you  are 
broken  in  health  and  in  fortune,  and  yet  you  have  the  unutter- 
able conceit  to  suppose  that  my  beautiful  granddaughter,  who  is 
twenty-one  and  one  of  the  loveliest  girls  in  England " 

"  Ah,  she  has  grown  up  beautiful,  has  she  ?  "  he  interrupted 
quickly  and  eagerly.     "  I  knew  she  would." 

"  She  is  one  of  the  handsomest  young  women  I  ever  saw. 
And  what  on  earth  have  you  got  to  offer  her,  I  should  likq^  to 
know  ?  You  have  lost  your  looks  and  your  money,  and  you  have 
grown  horribly  old.  What  do  you  imagine  Nell  would  see  in 
you?" 

Colonel  Darley  had  flushed  darkly  under  her  scorn  and 
derision,  he  bit  his  lip,  but  he  was  careful  not  to  betray  his 
rising  temper. 

"  It  suits  you  to  laugh.  Lady  Forrester,  and  you  put  my  case  in 
a  nutshell,  no  doubt.  But  Nell  loved  me  once  ;  I  taught  her  to 
love  me.  It  is  possible  that  she  loves  me  now,  and  that  she 
would  be  willing  to  forgive  me." 

"  When  I  tell  you  that  she  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Cecil 
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Roscoe ! "  almost  shouted  Lady  Forrester,  stamping  her  foot 
angrily. 

"But  does  she  care  for  him?  You  say  he  is  a  prig  and 
apparently  an  ass,  Nell  is  too  good  for  that  sort  of  fellow,  and 
by  God !  I  think  I  could  make  her  throw  him  over  if  she  cares 
for  me  still." 

•*  Don't  flatter  yourself  for  one  moment  that  she  cares  for  you. 
Nell  is  very  fond  of  her  young  man,  and  she  has  no  feeling  for 
you  at  all  now — save  anger  and  humiliation.  Cecil  Roscoe  may 
be  a  prig,  but  he  has  got  a  respectable  income  and  an  increasing 
business  at  the  bar.  He  will  make  her  an  excellent  husband,  and 
the  only  reparation  you  can  possibly  make  to  Nell  now  is  tcJ 
keep  out  of  her  way.  She  may  possibly  be  rather  too  good  for 
him,  but  she  is  millions  of  miles  too  good  for  you,  worn  out  old 
rou^  as  you  are." 

"  My  dear  Lady  Forrester,  I  assure  you  I  am  a  reformed  char- 
acter. I  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf.  You  may  not  believe  me, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  I  was  sincerely  and  deeply  in  love  with  Nell, 
and  I  have  loved  her  ever  since.  I  think  she  is  the  only  good 
woman  I  have  ever  come  across,"  he  went  on,  with  real  feeling. 
**  If  I  could  win  her  away  from  that  fellow,  I  would  devote  my 
whole  life  to  her,  and  I  assure  you  she  should  never  have  cause 
to  regret  it." 

**  Oh  !  that  is  so  like  a  man,"  cried  the  old  lady  sarcastically. 
**  You  waste  all  your  youth  and  your  early  manhood  in  riotous 
living,  and  then  when  you  are  broken  in  health  and  fortune,  you 
come  and  offer  the  dregs  of  your  played-out  existence  to  a 
beautiful  young  creature  with  her  life  all  before  her,  and  you 
actually  believe  you  are  doing  her  a  positive  honour  by  the 
offer." 

"  I  think  nothing  of  the  sort,  Lady  Forrester.  I  don't  know 
why  you  should  be  so  insulting  to  me  ;  in  old  days  you  and  I 
used  to  be  friends." 

**  And  so  we  might  be  still,  if  you  would  leave  Nell  out  of  your 
calculations,  Colonel  Darley.  Nell  is  perfectly  happy ;  leave  her 
alone.     I  can't  have  you  spoil  the  child's  prospects." 

He  was  standing  up  now  and  he  had  taken  up  his  hat.  The 
footman  had  already  brought  in  the  cloth  and  tray  as  first  instal- 
ments of  Lady  Forrester's  frugal  lunch,  and  Vane  Darley  had  no 
intention  of  tempting  Providence  by  remaining  to  share  that 
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meAil     He  knew  of  old  the  sort  of  table  that  Lady  Forrester 
kept. 

He  sighed  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  there  was  a  sad,  broken- 
doy^n  look  about  the  man  that  would  have  touched  any  other 
woman's  heart — save  the  one  he  had  now  to  deal  with. 

"  I  will  not  spoil  her  prospects,"  he  said  gently,  "  and  if  she  is 
happy,  God  knows  I  do  not  want  to  disturb  her." 

iLady  Forrester  was  casting  anxious  eyes  towards  the  pre- 
parations for  her  lunch ;  she  was  dreadfully  afraid  he  would 
expect  to  be  asked  to  stay. 

.  "  That's  right ;  and  you  won't  go  down  to  Marshlands  and 
worry  them,  will  you  ?  "  At  her  heart  she  was  thinking,  "  One 
grilled  chicken  leg !  I  can't  possibly  invite  him  to  stop." 

"  I  don't  suppose  Gordie  would  care  much  to  see  me  now," 
said  Vane  Darley,  smiling  bitterly, "  for  I'm  about  as  poor  a  man 
as  he  is  now." 

"  Ah — well,  keep  away  from  Marshlands,  then,  there's  a  good 
fellow.  I'd  ask  you  to  stay  to  lunch  with  me.  Colonel  Darley, 
only  it  so  happens  that " 

"Oh,  pray  make  no  excuses.  I  am  just  off.  I  never  eat 
lunch." 

"  It's  much  more  wholesome  to  do  without  it,  I  am  sure," 
assented  the  old  woman  with  alacrity.  "  Good-bye — sorry  to 
see  you  looking  so  seedy ;  I  recommend  you  to  go  abroad,  to 
the  south  somewhere ;  England  is  a  bad  place  for  people  who 
suffer  from  fever." 

"  England  is  a  bad  place  for  people  who  suffer  from  poverty," 
amended  Vane  Darley,  a  little  contemptuously.  "  Don't  be 
alarmed.  Lady  Forrester ;  I  won't  trouble  your  granddaughter's 
peace  of  mind :  she  is  happy,  it  seems,  and  I  daresay  she  has  for- 
gotten me." 

"  Oh,  she  has,  completely." 

"  Well,"  and  again  he  sighed,  "  I  should  like  to  have  seen  her 
again,  and  if  she  had  been  free,  or  if  her  heart  was  not  in  this 
marriage,  I  would  have  tried  my  luck  with  her.     As  it  is " 

"  As  it  is,  such  an  idea  is  not  only  nonsensical,  but  perfectly 
impossible.  But  if  you  are  so  very  anxious  to  marry  again, 
there  is  Dottie ;  I  daresay  she  would  be  only  too  delighted.  Poor 
Dottie  has  never  had  a  chance  in  her  life ;  I  should  say  she  would 
jump  at  you." 
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"  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  the  generosity  of  the  offer, 
Lady  Forrester,"  said  Colonel  Darley,  with  a  laugh,  "  and  I  am 
really  extremely  sorry  that  I  cannot  oblige  you  ;  I  have  no  yearn- 
ings whatever  in  the  direction  of  Dottie." 

**  Oh,  well,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  mention  her.  No  offence,  of 
course.  Either  Dottie  or  Millie  are  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  but 
Nell  is  another  matter." 

"  Yes,  Nell  is  another  matter,"  he  assented  gravely,  and  then 
he  took  his  leave  and  departed. 

Meanwhile  the  two  men  who  had  gone  out  of  Lady  Forrester's 
house  at  the  moment  that  Colonel  Darley  had  entered  it,  had 
walked  away  together  down  Wimpole  Street  with  no  suspicions 
whatever  of  the  identity  of  the  man  with  whom  they  had  almost 
brushed  shoulders  in  the  narrow  darkness  of  her  ladyship's 
entrance  hall. 

Cecil  was  in  high  spirits. 

**  Well,  you  see  how  right  I  was  to  go  straight  to  the  fountain 
head.  It  was  better  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns — the  old  lady 
by  the  wig  would  perhaps  be  the  correcter  simile — was  it  not  ?  " 

*•  Certainly." 

"  There  is  nothing  like  going  to  the  bottom  of  things  at  once> 
I  am  sure,"  continued  Cecil ;  "  nine  times  out  of  ten  a  story  of 
this  kind  turns  out  to  be  a  misapprehension  altogether,  if  it  is 
thoroughly  investigated.  You  were  quite  right,  old  man,  to  tell 
me  not  to  believe  anything  against  her.  I  ought  to  have  known 
at  once  that  Nell  is  as  good  as  gold ;  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for 
doubting  her ;  you  can't  think  what  a  load  is  lifted  off  my  mind." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  are  satisfied."  Somehow  Julian  Temple's 
answers  lacked  enthusiasm ;  they  were  given  spasmodically  and  a 
little  absently,  as  though  he  were  thinking  about  something  else. 

Cecil  was  so  exuberantly  delighted  that  he  did  not  remark  his 
friend's  abstraction  of  mind ;  he  continued  to  do  all  the  talking, 
congfratulating  himself  upon  the  result  of  the  interview,  and  upon 
his  own  perspicuity  in  going  off  at  once  to  the  "  fountain  head," 
as  he  persisted  in  calling  Lady  Forrester.  She  was  rather  a 
terrible  old  woman,  certainly,  but  honest  as  the  day,  for  all  her 
sharp  tongue  and  queer,  ill-mannered  ways. 

**And  she  has  got  a  heart,  too,  somewhere  under  the  hard 
exterior,"  continued  Cecil,  for  he  was  so  enchanted  with  what 
Lady  Forrester  had  told  them  that  he  was  ready  to  credit  her 
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with  every  virtue  under  the  sun  ;  "  did  you  notice  how  reluctant 
she  was  to  give  up  the  other  girl's  name  ?  Nothing,  I  am  sure, 
but  a  strong  sense  of  duty  would  have  made  her  speak  the  truth. 
Don't  you  agree  with  me  ?  " 

"Y — yes,"  assented  Temple  a  little  dubiously,  and  for  the 
life  of  him  he  could  not  help  adding,  "  Do  you  think  she  was 
speaking  the  truth  about  Colonel  Darley's  being  in  Ceylon  ?  " 

**  Why,  of  course.  Did  she  not  offer  to  show  us  the  letter  ? 
What  more  proof  would  you  have  ?  " 

"  I  rather  wish  you  had  insisted  upon  seeing  it." 

**  Oh,  that  was  all  right ;  I  couldn't  have  been  so  rude.  Besides, 
after  all,  that  is  a  very  small  matter,  because  we  know  now  that  the 
man  had  never  anything  to  do  with  Nell.  But,  good  Lord,  what 
a  caution  that  wretched  Dottie  must  be !  I  shall  take  precious 
good  care  to  keep  her  well  out  of  Nell's  way,  I  can  tell  you.  It  is 
not  for  nothing,  you  see,  that  the  county  will  have  nothing  to  say 
to  those  girls  ;  there  is  *  no  smoke  without  fire,'  as  we  all  know. 
It  is  the  elder  ones,  of  course,  who  have  done  all  the  mischief,  and 
my  poor  little  innocent  Nell  is  by  force  of  circumstances  included 
in  the  general  condemnation.  Ah,  well,  I  shall  take  her  right 
away  from  the  whole  lot  of  them  before  very  long." 

Here  they  came  to  Wigmore  Street,  and  their  ways  necessarily 
lay  asunder.  Cecil  had  to  go  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Temple  was 
returning  to  his  rooms  in  Piccadilly,  so  at  the  corner  of  the 
street  they  parted. 

Julian  Temple  had  grudged  leaving  his  work  that  morning, 
yet  he  was  seemingly  in  no  great  hurry  to  get  back  to  it,  for 
instead  of  taking  a  hansom,  as  the  young  barrister  did  im- 
mediately, he  continued  to  walk,  and  proceeded  down  Bond 
Street  at  a  very  leisurely  pace  indeed. 

One  horrible  and  damning  thought  possessed  him,  one  memory 
that  haunted  his  mind  with  a  terrible  significance. 

Nell  had  been  on  board  a  yacht. 

He  remembered  that  he  had  asked  her,  and  that  she  had 
answered,  "  Once — a  long  time  ago."  And  then  she  had  gone  on 
to  describe  how  the  salt  spray  had  dashed  against  her  face,  and 
how  the  swelling  sails  had  bent  to  the  breeze,  and  the  sea-gulls 
had  swirled  on  wide-spread  wings  around  and  above  the  flying 
vessel.  In  her  own  picturesque  and  graphic  way  she  had  de- 
scribed it  all  to  him,  so  that  he  had  seemed  actually  to  see  the 
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scudding  ship  with  all  her  white  sails  set,  and  the  slender  girl 
herself  standing  in  the  bows  courting  the  driving  wind  with  a 
glad  exhilaration,  her  long  hair  floating  wide,  like  a  veil  of  gold 
behind  her. 

He  remembered  that  he  had  wondered  vaguely  at  the  time 
whose  yacht  she  had  been  upon. 

Now  he  knew.  It  was  Vane  Barley's  yacht.  Oh !  if  only 
Lady  Forrester  had  not  over-reached  herself;  if  only  she  had 
had  the  sense  to  lie  enough,  but  not  to  lie  too  much.  And 
then  she  had  tripped  again  with  regard  to  the  letter  from  Ceylon. 

From  beginning  to  end  Julian  felt  convinced  that  her  story 
was  a  fabrication. 

Yet  not  for  one  moment  did  he  doubt  Nell's  entire  purity  and 
innocence.  It  might  all  be  true,  every  word  of  it  Vane  Darley, 
fascinating  blackguard  that  by  all  accounts  it  seemed  he  had 
been,  might  have  gained  some  strange  influence  over  her ;  she 
might  have  been  with  him  morning,  noon  and  night ;  she  might 
even  have  stayed  with  him,  as  it  had  been  said,  upon  that  yacht, 
and  yet  with  it  all,  he  was  still  convinced  that  she  had  been 
blameless  ;  if  she  had  committed  an  imprudence  or  an  error,  it 
had  been  the  imprudence  and  the  error  of  a  thoughtless  and 
ignorant  child.  He  knew  nothing  of  women,  yet  he  knew  this 
much  at  least,  that  those  amongst  them  who  are  true  and  good 
bear  that  impress  upon  their  brows  and  in  the  candid  purity  of  their 
guileless  eyes.  The  blackest  of  slanders,  backed  up  by  the  most 
circumstantial  evidence,  would  never  have  made  Julian's  faith  in 
Nell  waver  for  one  single  hour. 

Yet  he  knew  that  it  would  not  be  so  with  Cecil  Roscoe.  Full 
well  did  Julian  understand  his  friend.  All  this  present  overflow 
of  high  spirits,  this  beaming  satisfaction,  this  absolute  exuber- 
ance of  self-congratulation,  was  but  the  reaction  after  the  deadly 
terror  of  the  previous  agony  he  had  endured,  lest  the  story  he 
had  heard  against  her  should  be  substantially  true. 

In  Cecil's  place,  Julian  would  have  forgiven  her  everything. 
Cecil,  he  well  knew,  would  forgive  her  nothing.  Julian  would 
have  married  her  before  all  the  world,  in  spite  of  all.  Cecil,  if  he 
were  to  find  his  suspicions  confirmed,  would  certainly  rid  himself 
of  her  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  was  no  doubt  because  of  the 
way  he  had  been  brought  up,  a  narrow  and  conventional  way,  a 
way  that  culminated  in  Mrs.  Torrens  and  her  fixed  proprieties. 
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with  which  her  nephew,  although  in  a  lesser  degree,  had  been 
from  his  boyhood  imbued  and  tainted. 

There  are  so  many  men — good  men  too — men  who  go  to 
church,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  confess  themselves  to  be 
miserable  sinners,  who  have  gone  astray  like  sheep,  much  as 
other  men,  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  yet  who  have  settled  down 
and  righted  themselves  in  the  tyts  of  God  and  of  man,  who  give  of 
their  substance  to  the  poor  and  needy,  and  who  lead  upright 
and  honourable  and  altogether  admirable  Christian  lives.  And 
these  are  the  men  who  are  so  hard  upon  women,  and  not  only 
upon  the  women  who  are  base  and  altogether  vile,  but  upon  the 
women  who  have  lost  caste  for  love's  sake,  for  whom  they  can 
see  no  excuse,  and  against  whom  they  will  close  their  doors  in 
righteous  indignation. 

Julian  Temple  knew  Cecil  to  be  one  of  these  men,  these  good 
men  of  whom  all  the  world  speaks  well. 

That  was  where  the  sympathy  between  them  fell  short  and 
died  away  into  nothingness ;  that  was  why,  although  Cecil 
counted  Temple  as  his  dearest  friend.  Temple  himself  had  no 
very  strong  attraction  towards  Cecil  Roscoe. 

It  was  for  Nell's  sake,  not  for  Cecil's,  that  the  weight  of  this 
great  and  overwhelming  conviction  was  in  these  first  moments  a 
burden  upon  him  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

"  If  he  ever  finds  out  the  truth,"  he  said  to  himself  with  a 
groan,  "  he  will  cast  her  off  and  break  her  heart ;  he  will  have  no 
mercy,  make  no  allowances  for  her  youth  and  ignorance ;  he  will 
think  of  himself,  and  of  his  name  and  his  honour,  of  his  women- 
folk, who  will  egg  him  on  to  reject  her,  of  everything  upon  earth 
— save  only  of  her."  Then  presently,  as  he  walked  along 
Piccadilly  with  the  morning  sunshine  in  his  eyos^  he  looked  up 
to  the  clear  pale  blue  of  the  winter  sky  and  said  to  himself  half 
aloud  as  he  went : 

**  And,  my  God,  how  I  could  have  loved  that  girl !  how  I  would 
have  believed  her  and  trusted  her,  and  stood  by  her  against  all 
the  world  I " 

And  then,  as  he  turned  his  latchkey  into  his  own  door,  he  said 
to  himself,  once  again,  in  a  calmer,  braver  spirit : 

"  But  I  can  stand  by  her  all  the  same  ;  I  can  strengfthen  his 
weakness  as  far  as  I  am  able,  and  above  all,  I  can  hold  my 
tongue." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

IDA  VINCENT  IS  DISAPPOINTED. 

Ida  Vincent,  having  laid  down  the  explosive  and  set  light  to 
the  fuse,  had  waited  in  a  perfect  agony  of  suspense  for  the  result 
of  her  experiment. 

Day  after  day  she  paid  her  little  visits  to  her  neighbours, 
going  in  with  her  book  or  her  needlework  to  sit  with  the  two 
ladies,  dXvrzys  in  the  trembling  expectation  that  she  would  hear 
something  of  importance,  something  which  she  would  have  con- 
sidered to  be  extremely  to  her  own  advantage.  Yet  day  after  day 
these  expectations  remained  unrealized  and  nothing  happened. 

She  was  unfortunately  encompassed  about  by  a  veritable 
chevaux  de  frise  of  proprieties  and  prejudices,  so  that  she  was 
totally  unable  to  acquire  thelinformation  she  yearned  for  herself 
in  any  direct  and  open  fashion.  Thus,  although  it  had  been  she 
who  had  set  the  inquiries  going,  she  had  never  been  allowed  to 
know  what  was  the  exact  nature  of  the  accusation  Mrs.  Hartwood 
had  made  against  Nell  Forrester.  It  was  something  very  shock- 
ing, too  shocking  in  fact  for  her  to  hear ;  such  things  were  not  for 
the  ears  of  well-brought-up,  innocent-minded  young  women. 
Mrs.  Hartwood  had  refused  to  disclose  the  terrible  thing  to  her, 
although  she  had  no  abjection  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  of  duty 
to  inform  Mr.  Roscoe's  mother  and  aunt  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Miss  Vincent  knew  that  Mrs.  Hartwood  had  done  so,  firstly, 
because  she  had  herself  introduced  her  into  the  ground-floor 
room  in  Mrs.  Roscoe's  house,  where  the  two  ladies  sat  awaiting 
her  Visit,  and  secondly,  because,  according  to  previous  agreement, 
after  the  interview  was  over,  she  had  handed  a  cheque  of  ten 
pounds  to  the  painting  mistress  as  a  little  douceur  iSc  her  ser- 
vices. But  nothing  would  induce  Mrs.  Hartwood  to  give  her 
the  information  she  coveted,  not  even  the  bribe  of  an  additional 
five-pound  note. 

Mrs.  Hartwood,  indeed,  affected  to  be  highly  offended  at  this 
hitter  suggestion. 

**  Not  fifty  pounds  down,  in  hard  cash,  would  tempt  me  to  do 
what  I  believe  to  be  wrong,  Miss  Vincent,"  she  exclaimed,  in 
high  and  holy  indignation. 

"  I  think  you  might  tell  me  something,"  grumbled  Ida.  "  You 
might  give  me  an  idea." 

2» 
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**  It  would  be  impossible,  my  dear ;  a  good  girl  as  you  are  would 
not  even  know  the  meaning  of  such  wicked  things  as  exist,  alas, 
in  the  world." 

Ida  did  not  wish  to  deny  that  she  was  a  good  girl,  but  she 
took  leave  to  doubt  whether  her  comprehension  of  evil  was  quite 
so  limited  as  Mrs.  Hartwood  seemed  to  suppose. 

"  She  did  something  very  wicked,  then  ?  " 

*•  Very  wicked  indeed." 

**  So  wicked  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  any  sensible  man  to 
thing  of  marrying  her,  you  think  ?  " 

*'  Most  assuredly  I  think  so.  You  may  make  your  mind  easy, 
Miss  Vincent ;  from  Mr.  Roscoe's  manner,  I  feel  convinced  that 
he  will  not  unite  himself  in  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  holy  matri- 
mony to  a  young  woman  who  has  conducted  herself  as  Miss 
Eleanor  Forrester  has  done." 

Yet  the  days  went  by  and  Ida  heard  no  word  of  the  engage- 
ment being  terminated. 

Then  at  length  she  summoned  up  her  courage  and  put  a 
trembling  question  to  Mrs.  Torrens  : 

"  What  had  Mrs.  Hartwood  told  them  ?  Was  anything  going 
to  be  done  about  it  ?  " 

And  Mrs.  Torrens  had  shut  her  up  even  more  resolutely  and 
more  firmly  than  Mrs.  Hartwood  had  done. 

*'  I  cannot  possibly  discuss  the  question  with  you,  Ida.  It  is 
not,  I  think,  altogether  discreet  of  you  to  inquire." 

"  But,  dearest  Mrs.  Torrens,  I  feel  so  very  anxious ;  dear 
Cecil's  happiness  troubles  me  so  deeply,"  pleaded  Ida. 

"Cecil's  happiness, such  as  it  is,  remains  unimpaired, my  dear. 
I  never  imagined,  myself,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  of  long  duration  ; 
but  that,  apparently,  is  his  own  affair." 

*•  You  mean  that  the  engagement  is  still  going  on  ? "  she 
queried  anxiously. 

"  It  is  still  going  on,  I  r^ret  to  say." 

"  Then  what  Mrs.  Hartwood  told  you  had  no  effect  at  all  ?  " 

"  Ida,  I  must  request  you  not  to  allude  to  Mrs.  Hartwood's 
information ;  it  is  not  a  proper  subject  for  you  to  mention.  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  this  much  once  and  for  all :  the  woman 
meant  well,  I  am  quite  certain,  but  she  was  misinformed ;  inves- 
tigations have  been  instituted  by  Cecil,  and  he  has  found  out 
that  she  was  entirely  in  error." 
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Not  a  word  more  could  she  extract  from  Mrs.  Torrens. 

A  day  or  two  later  she  was  more  successful  with  Cecil's  mother- 

Mrs.  Roscoe  was  to  be  alone  one  afternoon,  and  Ida  persuaded 
her  to  come  out  for  a  drive  in  her  carriage.  Having  got  her  to 
herself,  she  proceeded  to  question  her  judiciously  and  cautiously 
in  much  the  same  words  that  she  had  questioned  Mrs.  Torrens. 

She  felt  so  uneasy  about  dear  Cecil,  she  so  feared  everything 
was  not  quite  satisfactory,  she  did  so  long  to  know  that  this 
engagement  was  likely  to  turn  out  happily. 

Mrs.  Roscoe,  who  loved  her  son,  and  who  was  also  fond  of  Ida, 
was  touched. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  thank  you  for  your  loving  sympathy.  Alas,  I 
fear  things  are  anything  but  satisfactory  for  my  poor  boy.  I  am 
sadly  afraid  that  one  day,  when  it  is  too  late,  he  will  awake  to 
find  out  that  he  has  made  a  terrible  mistake.  Oh,  my  dear  girl, 
if  Cecil  could  only  have  looked  for  happiness  nearer  home,  where 
we  should  have  all  known  that  he  would  have  been  safe  and  free 
from  all  these  dreadful  doubts  and  misgivings." 

**  Dear  Mrs.  Roscoe !  "  and  the  two  ladies  embraced  each  other 
tenderly  and  tearfully,  for  it  was  quite  impossible  for  Ida  to 
pretend  to  ignore  Mrs.  Roscoe's  meaning. 

'•  You  must  not  fret  over  that  now,"  she  murmured  soothingly, 
and  Mrs.  Roscoe  wiped  her  ey^s  and  said  that  she  did  try  hard  to 
be  resigned. 

"  I  did  so  hope,  dear  Mrs.  Roscoe,  that  perhaps  what  that  Mrs. 
Hartwood  had  to  tell  you " 

**  Ah  no,  my  dear,  it  turned  out  to  be  of  no  use  to  us.  Of 
course  I  cannot  tell  you  the  story  she  related  to  us,  because  it 
would  be  most  improper  to  speak  of  such  things  to  a  pure-minded 
girl.  You  would  not  understand,  you  would  only  be  shocked  and 
bewildered." 

Oh !  why  would  they  all  persist  in  regarding  her  as  such  an 
immaculate  image  of  virginal  innocence  ?  thought  Ida  frantically 
and  savagely.  She  longed  to  call  out,  "  For  goodness  sake  don't 
be  afraid  of  shocking  me ;  I  know  a  great  deal  more  than  you 
give  me  credit  for,"  but  as  this  remark  would  have  been  the 
height  of  imprudence  and  indiscretion,  she  only  lowered  her 
eyelids  bashfully  and  said  nothing. 

"  Still  I  don't  mind  telling  you  this  much,"  continued  Mrs. 
Roscoe  after  a  moment  of  hesitation.     "  The  story,  such  as  it 
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was,  concerned  not  Nell,  but  her  eldest  sister.  Of  course  to  my 
mind  it  is  just  as  terrible  that  my  dear  boy  should  marry  into 
such  a  family,  a  family,  my  dear  Ida,  that  appear  to  be  lost  to  all 
sense  of  decency  and  decorum  ;  but  Cecil  will  not,  unfortunately, 
look  upon  it  in  that  light :  he  says  he  is  going  to  marry  Nell  and 
not  her  sisters,  and  I  really  think  that  the  whole  business  has 
only  rendered  him  more  infatuated  than  ever  about  her.  It  is 
very  sad,  Ida,  and  a  great  trouble  to  me,  as  you  will  imagine,  but 
I  strive  to  submit  to  the  trial.  I  cannot  quarrel  with  my  only 
child,  and  although  nothing  will  induce  me  to  do  anything  at 
present  to  encourage  him  in  his  headstrong  folly,  yet  if,  as  I  fear 
is  now  unavoidable,  she  does  actually  become  Cecil's  wife,  I  must 
put  my  own  feelings  on  one  side,  and  for  my  son's  sake  do  my 
duty  to  my  daughter-in-law.  Ah,  well,  do  not  let  us  speak  of 
this  miserable  subject  any  longer,  my  love.  Here  we  are  at 
Marshall  and  Snelgrove*s  ;  would  you  like  me  to  go  in  and  help 
you  to  choose  your  new  jacket,  dear  ?  " 

After  that,  Ida  took  occasion,  on  the  earliest  morning  possible, 
to  go  up  to  Bloomsbury  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  fan  painter. 

She  came  at  a  somewhat  unfortunate  moment.  Mrs.  Hart- 
wood  happened  to  be  in  the  worst  possible  temper.  Allan  Salter 
was  actually  dying;  for  several  days  past  he  had  been  unable  to 
execute  the  orders  she  had  given  him,  and  which  were  due  to 
be  submitted  for  approbation  this  very  afternoon.  She  had 
coaxed  and  scolded,  entreated  and  threatened  him  in  vain ;  the. 
poor  dying  boy  could  not  speak  for  coughing ;  he  could  only  sit 
up  in  bed  and  struggle  with  those  terrible  gasping  paroxysms 
which  tore  and  shook  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  which  seemed 
now  and  again  as  if  they  would  choke  him  altogether.  As  to 
holding  a  pencil  or  tracing  out  a  design,  it  was  now  quite  certain 
that  he  would  never  be  well  enough  in  this  world  to  do  so  again. 
In  fact,  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  a  few  days,  were  now  too 
evidently  all  that  were  left  to  him  on  earth. 

Disgusted  and  miserable,  Mrs.  Hartwood  had  flung  herself 
away  from  her  helpless  employ^,  and  after  banging  the  door  so 
violently  behind  her  that  it  shook  the  whole  of  the  poor  bare 
attic  from  end  to  end,  she  rushed  downstairs  and  abandoned 
herself  to  her  rage  and  discomfiture.  After  awhile,  realizing 
that  she  was  now  left  entirely  to  her  own  resources  for  the  future, 
she  addressed  herself  to  her  hard  fate  with  a  courage  born  of 
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despair  ;  and  she  was  at  the  moment  that  Ida  entered  the  room 
engaged  in  trying  to  work  up  two  old  sketches  of  Allan's  into  one, 
in  such  a  way  that  they  might  possibly  pass  muster  as  a  new  and 
original  design,  putting  in  a  figure  out  of  one  and  a  flower  or  a 
bird  out  of  the  other,  outlining  them  with  a  chalk  pencil  and 
tracing  paper  upon  the  black  satin  before  her.  For  both  these 
pictures  she  had  been  well  paid  already,  so  that  what  she  was 
engaged  upon  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  forgery,  but  that  did 
not  sit  at  all  heavily  upon  Mrs.  Hartwood's  conscience. 

Yet,  when  Ida  entered,  she  coloured  somewhat  guiltily  and 
threw  her  painting  cloth  carelessly  and  hastily  across  her  work. 

"  Oh,  good-morning,  Miss  Vincent,  how  are  you  ?  I  am  very 
busy  to-day,  and  unfortunately  almost  blinded  by  a  severe  sick 
headache,  which  quite  unfits  me  for  doing  my  work." 

"  Poor  dear,  I  am  so  sorry.  I  see  you  don't  want  to  be 
interrupted,  but  I  have  only  run  in  for  a  minute,  Mrs.  Hartwood, 
just  to  tell  you  something." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  the  engagement  is  broken  off,  and  the  good- 
looking  young  barrister  has  returned  to  his  first  love.  Well,  my 
dear,  I  congratulate  you  heartily,  and  I  hope  you  will  never 
forget  to  whom  you  owe  your  happiness." 

*'  You  needn't  be  in  such  a  hurry  with  your  congratulations, 
Mrs.  Hartwood  ;  if  you  would  hear  me  out,  you  would  find  that  I 
have  not  come  about  anything  of  the  kind,"  replied  Ida,  very 
red  in  the  face  and  somewhat  irritably ;  **  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
whole  thing  has  failed." 

"  What  whole  thing  has  failed  ?  " 

"  Why,  your  whole  story,  whatever  it  was  ;  it  has  turned  out  to 
be  an  entire  mistake  on  your  part,  and  I  consider  that  you  got 
that  ten  pounds  out  of  me  on  false  pretences,"  added  Ida 
unpleasantly. 

"An  entire  mistake!"  repeated  Mrs.  Hartwood  in  angry 
amazement.  "  False  pretences  !  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? 
Pray  be  careful,  Miss  Vincent,  before  you  impute  dishonesty  to 
a  person  of  my  blameless  life  and  character ;  such  accusations 
come  under  the  head  of  libels,  remember.'* 

"  I  don't  say  you  did  it  on  purpose,  of  course,"  said  Ida,  feeling 
a  little  frightened  ;  "  but  you  ought  to  have  been  sure,  before  you 
told  them,  which  sister  it  was  who  did  this  terrible  and  shocking 
thing  you  are  all  so  careful  to  conceal  from  me." 
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"Which  sister?"  and  Mrs.  Hartwood  sat  bolt  upright  and 
stared  at  her  visitor  in  astonishment.  **  I  really  must  beg  of  you 
to  explain  yourself,  Miss  Vincent ;  I  do  not  at  present  grasp  your 
meaning  in  the  very  least." 

"Oh,  my  meaning  is  clear  enough.  You  told  them  it  was 
Miss  Eleanor  Forrester  who  had  done  something  disreputable, 
and  now  it  turns  out  it  was  not  her  at  all»  but  her  eldest  sister." 

"  But  it  was  Eleanor  ;  I  saw  her  myself — with  my  own  eyes," 
persisted  Mrs.  Hartwood  angrily. 

"  It  seems  you  were  mistaken,  for  all  that,  for  they  have  made 
inquiries.  I  don't  blame  you,  of  course ;  you  tried  to  do  me  a 
good  turn,  I  believe.  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  rudely  about  the  money ; 
I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you.  Of  course,  it  was  only  a  mistake, 
but  can't  you  do  any  more  for  me,  Mrs.  Hartwood  ?  "  added  Ida 
piteously,  the  tears  coming  into  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  Hartwood  took  up  her  crayon  in  silence  and  went  on  with 
her  outlining. 

"  No,  I  cannot  do  any  more,"  she  said,  rather  sullenly,  after  a 
few  minutes.  "  You  seem  to  think  I  am  to  invent  things,  in 
order  to  play  into  your  hands.  Miss  Vincent  I  am  not  a  liar, 
thank  God  ;  I  am  not  so  wicked  as  to  go  about  fabricating  evil 
stories  of  anybody.  I  only  told  what  I  knew  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  if  these  people  refuse  to  believe  me,  why,  what  more  do  you 
suppose  I  can  do  ?     I  can  only  speak  the  truth." 

She  was  angry  that  her  word  should  be  doubted,  and  annoyed 
with  Ida  for  the  transparency  of  her  game. 

"  She  wants  to  make  me  a  catspaw,"  she  thought  "  I  am  to  have 
all  the  odium  of  this  business,  and  she  is  to  play  the  innocent 
ingenue  and  reap  all  the  advantage.     Ten  pounds  won't  cover  it'* 

At  this  moment  she  chanced  to  look  up  out  of  the  window 
across  the  street.  A  gentleman  was  in  the  act  of  letting  himself 
into  the  door  of  a  house,  opposite,  with  his  latchkey. 

Mrs.  Hartwood  remained  looking  at  him  thoughtfully ;  it  was 
the  third  time  she  had  observed  the  same  gentleman  go  in  and 
out  of  that  house ;  the  first  time  she  had  not  happened  to  look 
up  in  time  to  do  more  than  see  him  disappear  within  the  house ; 
the  second  time  he  was  coming  out,  but  it  had  been  nearly  dark, 
so  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  distinguish  him  very  well ;  now 
she  saw  him  distinctly. 

It  was  a  lodging  house;   there  was  a  card  in  the  fan-light 
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window  over  the  hall  door,  with  "  Furnished  Apartments  "  printed 
upon  it;  almost  every  other  house  in  that  particular  district 
seems  to  announce  itself  as  belonging  to  the  same  category. 

"  It  is  he,  sure  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Hartwood  to  herself, "  though 
what  such  a  rich  man  can  be  doing  up  in  a  lodging  in  Blooms- 
bury  passes  my  comprehension ;  he  can  be  up  to  no  good,  I 
should  think.  How  old  he  has  grown,  and  how  he  has  gone  off 
in  appearance ;  there  is  some  mystery  in  all  this ;  I  must  keep 
my  eye  upon  my  opposite  neighbour." 

Then,  filled  with  a  new  idea,  she  turned  to  Ida  again  and  said 
to  her : 

"  It  is  quite  impossible  that  I  can  go  back  and  tell  the  same 
story  over  again ;  you  are  very  foolish  to  imagine  that  I  can  do 
so.  Miss  Vincent;  but  I  tell  you  what  I  might  be  able  to 
do  some  day :  I  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  supplement  the  infor- 
mation I  have  already  given,  so  that  Mr.  Cecil  Roscoe  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  finding  out  for  himself  what  sort  of  girl 
it  is  he  is  going  to  marry.  If  I  should  ever  have  the  chance  of 
doing  this,  would  you  like  me  to  do  so  ?  " 

**  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Hartwood,  how  kind  you  are  ;  how  can  I  ever 
thank  you  enough  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  thanks.  I  should  only  act,  as  before,  from  a 
strict  sense  of  duty,  as  I  have  told  you  already,  but,  of  course,  if 
I  incur  any  loss  of  my  valuable  time,  and  consequent  loss  of 
work,  I  shall  expect  to  be  indemnified  for  it.  Time  is  money. 
Miss  Vincent,  to  a  woman  situated  as  I  am,  and  I  cannot 
promise  even  to  take  the  smallest  step  in  the  matter  unless  I  can 
feel  certain  that  I  shall  not  suffer  any  pecuniary  loss.  Beggars, 
alas,  cannot  be  choosers,  and  charity,"  added  the  lady,  with  a 
pious  sigh,  "as  we  all  know,  begins  at  home." 

And  then  Ida  laid  down  another  cheque,  which  she  had 
brought  with  her,  amongst  the  painting  materials  littered  on  the 
table,  for  she  had  had,  at  least,  the  sense  to  discover  that  Mrs. 
Hartwood,  in  some  things  so  firm  and  invulnerable,  had  one 
weak  spot  it,  her  armour,  which  could  never  be  assailed  in  vain. 

The  two  cheques  together  made  a  considerable  hole  in  het 
quarter's  allowance,  but  Ida  knew  that  one  can't  have  luxuries 
in  this  world  without  paying  for  them, 

{To  be  continued,) 
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By  W.  W.  FENN. 

No.  VI.  (Conclusion). 

In  these  rambling  gossips  I  have  found  myself  constantly  and 
irresistibly  led  into  comments,  descriptions  and  quotations  on 
coaching  days  and  ways,  especially  highways.  I  suppose  it  is 
perhaps  because  **  The  Road  "  seems  to  conduct  one  so  directly 
through  "the  ways  of  the  world,"  and  seems  so  directly  de- 
scriptive of  the  habits,  customs  and  manners  of  our  forefathers, 
that  it  forms  the  most  conspicuous  characteristic,  the  most 
appropriate  emblem  of  my  subject.  All  digressions  from  these 
highways  are,  figuratively,  bye-roads,  leading  hither  and  thither, 
up  and  down,  anywhere  indeed  that  one's  sweet  will  pleases. 
Then  again,  the  modern  craze  for  amateur  coaching  likewise 
enables  one  readily  to  contrast  bygone  and  present,  and  if  this 
circumstance  be  not  sufficient  apology  for  my  harping  somewhat 
on  one  string,  well  then  I  must  admit  I  am  hard  up  for  another. 

By  way  of  a  diversion,  however,  let  me  recount  a  little  romance 
which  I  happened  to  hear  in  the  course  of  the  late  glorious 
summer,  whilst  journeying  in  the  front  seat  on  the  top  of  the 
Dorking  coach.  This  has  carried  her  load  of  passengers  for 
many  a  day  from  Piccadilly  to  Dorking  and  back,  leaving  town 
at  1 1  a.m.  and  reaching  Dorking  at  a  quarter  to  two  p.m.,  by 
way  of  Merton,  Ewell,  Epsom,  Leatherhead,  Mickleham  and 
Box  Hill.  The  return  journey  commences  at  a  quarter  past  three 
p.m.,  and  in  two  hours  and  three  quarters  the  delighted  pas- 
sengers find  themselves  again  in  the  metropolis,  refreshed  by  the 
sight  of  some  of  the  prettiest  scenery  presented  by  any  of  the 
home  counties. 

But  to  my  romance.  It  was  told  to  me  by  a  gentleman 
considerably  older  than  myself,  and  if  you  knew  what  that 
means  you  would  understand  easily  that  he  must  have  been 
a  man  extremely  hale  and  hearty  for  his  years  to  have  under- 
taken a  short  journey  of  this  kind,  even  in  the  brightest  and 
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warmest  weather.  Still,  there  he  was,  waiting  to  take  his  place 
at  our  starting-point  in  Northumberland  Avenue,  a  true 
specimen  of  the  old  school,  fresh  and  ruddy-faced,  clean-shaven 
but  for  the  grey  regulation  mutton-chop  whisker,  with  a  biggish 
white  hat  with  a  black  band  round  it,  and  a  light  becaped 
top-coat. 

I  liked  the  look  of  him  immensely,  and  hoped  that  fate 
might  place  him  beside  me,  for  I  knew  I  should  enjoy  a  chat 
with  him,  and  probably  get  some  "  copy  "  out  of  him  suitable  for 
my  favourite  subject  Little  could  I  have  anticipated,  however, 
I  should  hear  such  a  curious  true  story  as  that  which,  after 
awhile  and  we  had  grown  on  a  fairly  familiar  footing,  he  poured 
into  my  willing  and  attentive  ear. 

It  is  true  he  did  not  attempt  to  climb  on  to  the  coach,  but 
willingly  condescended  to  use  the  steps  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  less  active  passengers,  and  having  to  my  delight  taken  his 
place  actually  alongside  me,  we  soon  fell  into  agreeable  converse. 
The  familiar  road  ere  long  inspired  him,  and  he  gossiped  away 
without  cessation  with  the  garrulity  of  age  in  the  most  enticing 
fashion. 

"Time  was,"  says  he,  "and  indeed  still  is,  when  Box  Hill  and 
its  picturesque  surroundings  were  the  delight  of  the  fashionable 
denizens  of  the  West  End,  and  it  is  only  the  railroad  which  has 
opened  up  the  beauties  of  the  region  to  Bloomsbury,  and  in  holi- 
day times  to  Whitechapel.  They  can't  spoil  it,  though,  entirely, 
and  so  it  will  always  remain  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  those 
who  are  not  of  Captain  Charles  Morris's  way  of  thinking.  You 
know  what  he  said  or  sang : 

'  In  town  let  me  live,  then,  in  town  let  me  die, 
For  in  truth  I  can't  stomach  the  country,  not  I ; 
If  I  must  have  a  villa  in  summer  to  dwell. 
Oh  I  give  me  the  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall.' " 

Here  the  old  gentleman  paused  for  breath,  but  only  for  a 
moment  He  had  a  comment  for  all  the  objects  on  the  road, 
gave  me  a  history  of  many  of  the  grey,  lichen-clad  mansions  that 
we  passed,  and  as  we  neared  Burford  Bridge  he  became  eloquent 
on  one  of  the  bygone  features  of  the  neighbourhood.     He  said  : 

"  I  can't  make  out  the  exact  spot,  but  it  was  at  Mickleham 
that  the  fascinating  actress,  Madame  Vestris,  had  her  summer 
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villa,  under  the  shade  of  Box  Hill,  which  Dr.  Charles  Mackay, 
who  long  lived  at  its  foot,  pronounced  to  be  '  the  finest  green 
back  in  the  world.' " 

This  little  fact  reminded  me  that  I  had  read  something  about 
that  same  rural  establishment  of  madame  s  in  "  The  Memoirs  of 
Thomas  Slingsby  Duncombe,"  and  when  I  set  to  work  to  dictate 
this  article,  I  hunted  up,  not  the  book,  but  a  comment  on  the 
passage  I  had  in  my  mind,  in  a  newspaper  laid  aside  with  some 
other  sporting  references.     Thus  it  ran  : 

"  The  beautiful  cottage  in  which  Madame  Vestris  resided  was 
crowded  every  Sunday  with  fashionable  young  men  from  the 
West  End,  who  came  down  to  *  tout '  the  racehorses  of  the  fifth 
Earl  of  Jersey,  which  were  being  prepared  for  their  engagements 
by  that  superlatively  excellent  trainer,  James  Edwards.  Under 
the  lea  of  Mr.  Lambton's  park  paling,  at  Juniper,  may  still  be 
seen  the  gallop  upon  which  Bay  Middleton  was  trained  for  the 
Derby,  1836,  which  he  won  in  a  canter,  and  it  would  surprise 
modem  habitiUs  of  the  racecourse  to  observe  upon  what  inferior 
ground  Lord  Jersey's  redoubtable  thoroughbreds  acquired  the 
condition  which  made  them  so  formidable  at  Newmarket  and 
Epsom." 

I  happened  to  be  able  to  tell  the  old  gentleman  that  long 
before  the  days  of  the  celebrated  actress,  another  celebrated 
woman  of  a  very  different  stamp  had  sought  a  rural  retreat  under 
the  shadow  of  Box  Hill ;  and  a  little  later  I  pointed  out  to  him 
the  cottage  called  "Camilla,"  or  "Camilla  Lacey,"  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  there  that  the  novel  of  that  name  was 
written  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  by  Dr.  Johnson's  cele- 
brated Miss  Burney.  My  elderly  frfend,  however,  was  not  of  a 
literary  turn  of  mind,  and  having  probably  never  heard  of  the 
lady  or  her  books,  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  little  interest 
to  him  to  know  that  Mickleham  is  still  renowned  as  the  place  of 
residence  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  living  novelists,  Mr. 
George  Meredith. 

Meanwhile,  I  am  forgetting  my  romance,  or  rather  my  friend's 
romance.  He  did  not  recite  it,  however,  until  we  were  on  our 
return  journey,  after  an  excellent  luncheon  at  Dorking.  We  had 
changed  our  coachman  ;  an  amateur  had  tooled  us  down,  but  it 
was  a  professional  who  took  the  ribbons  when  homeward  bound. 
This  led  the  old  man  into  talking  of  the  fascination  "  the  road  " 
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always  had  for  a  certain  class  of  mind,  and  then  he  said  sud- 
denly : 

"  Ah !  I  could  tell  you  as  queer  a  thing  about  gentlemen  whips 
as  ever  you  heard — a  real  startler — a  thing  that  puts  your  fiction 
and  novels  entirely  out  of  it.     Would  you  like  to  hear  it  ?" 

Of  course  I  said  "  Yes,"  and  then  he  went  off  point  blank,  as 
it  were,  much  to  the  following  effect. 

"  The  gentleman  whip  in  question  acquired  the  sobriquet  of 
*  Will  of  the  Whips,*  for  his  name  was  William,  and  a  remarkable 
change  of  fortune,  brought  about  by  his  own  acts,  induced  him  to 
take  to  the  road  for  a  livelihood.  In  so  doing  he  met  with  some 
strange  adventures,  not  the  least  being  an  encounter  with  a  man 
who  had  been  in  a  subordinate  position.  In  fact  there  was  a 
curious  reversal  of  fortune  woven  into  his  career,  so  that  it  be- 
came quite  the  romance  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  always 
spoken  of  there  as  the  story  of '  Will  of  the  Whips.* 

"  Somewhere  during  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  a 
certain  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crofton,  of  an  old  Gloucestershire  family 
and  of  good  estate,  were  living  on  the  family  property.  Mr. 
Crofton  was  fond  of  horses  and  hunting,  and  given  to  all  pursuits 
where  horses  could  be  used  for  pastime.  He  went  one  day 
complaining  to  a  friend  that  he  could  not  get  a  groom  on  whom 
he  could  rely,  that  his  horses  were  never  well  turned  out  and  that 
he  was  cheated  in  all  ways  in  his  stables.  His  friend  said  he 
thought  he  knew  of  a  boy  at  Doncaster  who  had  been  brought 
up  among  race-horses,  knew  perfectly  well  his  business,  and 
would  probably  suit  him  exactly. 

"  Mr.  Crofton  said,  *  Do  you  think  you  could  get  him  to  come 
to  me  ?    If  so,  I  wish  you  would  try,  and  I  will  engage  him.* 

**  The  boy's  name  was  Derrill.  He  had  been  born  in  Bristol ;  no 
one  knew  much  about  his  parentage  ;  in  fact  he  seemed  to  have 
come  out  of  the  gutters.  But  he  had  thoroughly  made  himself 
master  of  his  business,  and  after  a  little  persuasion  he  consented 
to  take  Mr.  Crofton*s  situation.  Mr.  Crofton*s  eldest  son  was  a 
boy  of  wild  spirits,  always  on  his  pony,  and  wherever  there  was 
any  hunting,  trapping  or  shooting  going  on,  there  he  was  sure  to 
be  found ;  he  was  brought  up  as  the  future  squire  of  the  Gloucester- 
shire estate. 

"  Derrill  turned  out  all  and  more  than  Mr.  Crofton  asked  for  in 
his  groom  ;  liis  horses  were  always  in  the  best  form,  they  were 
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never  ill  or  disabled,  his  equipages  were  the  envy  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  with  all  this  his  groom  was  an  honest  and  good 
servant.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write  at  this  time,  but  his 
qualities  insured  his  master's  confidence. 

**  When  young  Will  Crofton  was  about  nineteen,  he  obtained  a 
commission,  and  was  gazetted  to  the  127th  Hussars,  and  shortly 
before  he  joined  his  regiment  his  father  sent  for  Derrill,  and  said 
to  him :' 

"  *  Derrill,  you  have  been  an  excellent  servant  to  me ;  I  have 
never  had  occasion  to  complain  of  the  management  of  my  stables, 
and  you  have  in  every  way  given  me  perfect  satisfaction.  I  am 
extremely  obliged  to  you,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  favour. 
You  know  my  son  is  going  to  join  his  regiment ;  I  don't  like  to 
part  with  you,  but  my  boy  is  more  to  me  than  my  horses  and 
all  besides.  Of  course  you  know  a  trooper  will  be  told  off  to  act 
as  his  soldier  or  regimental  servant,  but  will  you  go  with  him  as 
his  private  servant — not  only  to  look  after  his  horses,  I  know 
you  will  do  that  thoroughly — but  as  he  is  quite  young  and  in- 
experienced, you  might  now  and  then  be  able  to  give  him  a  word 
of  advice,  as  an  old  servant,  that  might  be  useful  to  him.' 

"  *  Well,  sir,*  said  Derrill,  '  I  may  go  with  the  young  master 
and  I  can  look  after  his  horses,  but  you  must  know,  sir,  that  in 
my  position  1  cannot  speak  with  any  effect.  He  will  be  master 
and  I  servant,  and  if  he  wants  to  go  ahead  he  won't  mind  me.' 

"  However,  it  was  settled  that  Derrill  should  go  with  the  young 
officer  to  join  the  127th  at  Dublin,  where  the  regiment  was 
quartered.  Young  Crofton  had  a  very  good  notion  of  horses, 
and  he  soon  had  a  stable-full.  He  drove  a  four-in-hand,  kept 
hunters  and  thoroughbreds  and  chargers,  and  Derrill  so  kept 
his  stables  that  his  turn-out  was  always  the  admiration  of  the 
regiment.  But  in  less  than  a  year  or  two  the  young  master  was 
;^20,ooo  in  debt,  and  wrote  home  for  money.  His  father  was 
very  angry,  but  he  paid  his  debts,  and  to  do  so  he  had  to  put  a 
mortgage  on  the  property  for  ^^40,000.  But  he  told  him  he 
would  never  pay  another  shilling  for  him — that  of  course  he  had 
brothers  and  sisters  who  must  be  provided  for,  and  that  he  must 
now  look  out  for  himself.  However,  he  gets  into  debt  again  and 
again,  and  each  time  his  mother  paid  his  debts  out  of  her 
jointure,  but  told  him  at  last  that  she  would  never  pay  another 
shilling  for  him  either.     Well,  he  got  into  debt  again,  but  to 
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a  small  extent,  and  having  no  further  hope  of  clearing  himself,  he 
sent  for  Derrill,  and  said  : 

"  *  Derrill,  you  have  been  a  good  servant — no  man  could  have  a 
better,  but  I  have  sent  for  you  to  say  that  we  must  part,  to  my 
great  regret.  I  am  in  debt,  and  have  no  means  of  freeing  myself 
but  by  selling  my  commission.  After  this  is  done,  and  the  odds 
and  ends  turned  into  money,  I  mean  to  drive  a  stage-coach  and 
get  my  living.' 

"  *  Oh  !  sir ! '  said  Derrill,  '  you  don't  know  what  it  is — the 
world  is  very  hard  upon  poverty.  It  is  all  very  well  as  long  as 
you  can  give  dinners  and  wine,  but  friends  fall  away  when  you 
are  poor.  Can't  you — forgive  me,  sir,  for  speaking — get,  through 
some  of  your  friends,  some  office  where  you  could  have  a  salary 
and  a  certainty  of  something  to  live  on  ? ' 

"*0h!  dear,  y^'  said  Crofton,  'probably  I  could,  but  it 
wouldn't  suit  me  to  sit  on  a  stool  all  day  with  a  pen  stuck  behind 
my  ear.  Besides,  I  can't  write.  I  have  managed  to  scribble  a 
short  note  to  my  mother  once  a  month,  but  that  was  always  hard 
work.  No.  I  have  made  up  my  mind.  I  shall  take  another 
name  and  not  disgrace  my  family — who  will  never  know  any- 
thing about  it.  So  good-bye,  Derrill,  and  many  thanks  for  your 
good  service — to-morrow  I  leave  the  regiment' 

**  About  this  time  the  127th  lost  their  veterinary  surgeon,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  replace  him,  and  as  Derrill  was  crossing  the 
barrack-yard  one  day,  soon  after  his  master  had  left,  before  he 
was  going  himself,  he  was  sent  for  by  the  colonel. 

"  *  Derrill,*  said  he,  *  I  have  sent  for  you  because  we  have 
observed  that  you  have  been  the  very  steady  servant  of  a  very 
unsteady  master.  Your  horses  have  always  been  in  the  best 
condition,  they  are  never  ill,  and  your  management  of  them  has 
been  excellent.  Now,  we  want  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  we  have 
determined  to  offer  the  position  to  you.  You  will  have  to  pass 
the  college,  but  you  may  easily  qualify  yourself  to  do  so.  You 
will  rank  as  an  officer,  and  I  need  not  say  that  it  will  be  for  you 
an  extraordinary  promotion.' 

"Derrill  replied,  *I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  but  do 
not  think  it  amiss  of  me  if  I  ask  twenty-four  hours  to  think 
it  out,  I  have  never  been  educated ;  I  have  only  quite 
recently  taught  myself  to  read  and  write,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  be  well  received  by  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
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as  an  equal,  although  they  have  all  been  very  kind  to  me  as  a 
servant.' 

"  *  Oh !  make  your  mind  easy  about  that/  said  the  colonel. 
*  You  are  at  least  one  of  nature's  gentlemen,  and  you  will  be  very 
well  received.  You  are  a  clever  fellow,  and  if  you  have  taught 
yourself  so  far,  you  can  easily  do  enough  to  pass  the  college.* 

"  Well,  Derrill  went  to  the  college.  Practically,  he  knew  already 
all  that  was  necessary,  better  than  most  of  his  fellows,  and  he 
soon  got  up  the  necessary  technical  information,  and  he  received 
his  commission  as  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  127th  Hussars. 

**  He  and  his  late  master  had  now  changed  places — the  boy 
brought  up  in  the  gutter  had  become  the  officer,  and  the  gentle- 
man's son  had  become  the  driver  of  a  stage  coach. 

"  Well,  Derrill  got  on  better  and  better  in  the  regiment — was 
with  it  in  the  Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo,  and  was  in  it  still  when 
the  grandfather  of  my  young  friend.  Captain  Judson,  who  told 
me  the  story,  joined  in  18 17.  Now  that  the  war  was  over,  some 
years  had  elapsed  since  Derrill  had  parted  from  his  master,  and 
he  had  never  set  eyes  on  him  since  that  day  in  Dublin.  Derrill 
happened  to  be  on  his  way  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  stood  waiting 
one  morning  for  the  Portsmouth  coach  at  the  door  of  the  Dolphin 
Hotel,  Petersfield.  This  is  the  last  stage  into  Portsmouth,  and 
as  the  four-in-hand  drew  smartly  up  amongst  the  little  knot  of 
spectators  that  always  gathered  round  the  incoming  or  outgoing 
coaches,  they  must  have  witnessed  a  rather  remarkable  rencontre. 
The  coachman  did  not  descend  from  his  box,  as  the  change  of 
horses  was  rapid,  and  whilst  the  reins  were  being  flung  dexter- 
ously across  his  whip  and  as  dexterously  gathered  up  by  him, 
Derrill  jumped  up  on  to  the  vacant  seat  beside  him,  to  find,  when 
their  ^y^s  met,  that  he  was  face  to  face  with  his  old  master,  the 
erewhile  comet  of  hussars,  William  Crofton. 

**  So  they  rode  together  in  their  altered  positions,  very  glad  to 
see  each  other,  and  when  Derrill  got  down  and  was  leaving,  he 
said: 

"  *  Now,  Crofton,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  Will  you  let  me 
ask  you  a  favour?  It  is  customary  to  give  the  coachman  a  fee — 
may  I  offer  you  a  guinea  ?  You  have  often  given  me  one  when 
you  could  ill  afford  it,  and  I  should  like  to  do  it  if  you  will  take  it.' 

" '  No,'  said  Crofton,  '  I  will  take  the  usual  half-crown,  but 
nothing  more,"  and  so  they  parted. 
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"Captain  Judson's  story  ended  here,  but  one  day  while  he  was 
telling  it  to  a  certain  local  celebrity  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
gentleman  exclaimed  suddenly : 

"  *  I  can  take  up  the  story  from  that  point  Mr.  Crofton  drove 
the  Portsmouth  coach  for  some  time,  and  among  the  passengers, 
he  had  frequently  driven  a  young  lady  to  school.  She  was  taken 
with  his  pleasant  manner,  and  had  perhaps  heard  that  his  position 
was  really  that  of  a  gentleman  of  family.  She  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  after  she  had  left  school,  managed  to  let  him  know  that 
his  addresses  would  meet  with  encouragement  He  married  her, 
and  after  his  father's  death  he  took  up  again  the  family  property, 
which  was  much  curtailed  by  the  ^^40,000  mortgage  on  it  They 
had  several  children,  and  a  daughter  who  married.  He  became 
chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  Master  of  the  Hounds,  and  a 
great  man  in  the  county.' " 

The  old  gentleman  drew  a  long  breath  as  he  finished  this 
veritable  romance  of  the  road,  and  ere  he  had  time  to  resume  his 
garrulity  I  put  the  pertinent  question  : 

"  And  what  became  of  Derrill,  the  vet.  and  erewhile  groom  ?  " 

**  Ah ! "  cried  my  travelling  companion,  "  I  had  nearly  for- 
gotten. The  best  joke  of  all,  to  be  sure.  Why,  Crofton,  when 
he  was  going  to  be  married,  and  as  it  were  had  re-established 
himself  in  his  proper  position,  hunted  up  Derrill,  and  made  him 
act  as  his  best  man  at  the  wedding. 

**  Of  course  they're  all  dead  and  gone  long  ago,  but  I  believe  the 
Crofton  family,  the  descendants  of  Jehu,  still  hold  up  their  heads 
in  the  county,  and  doubtless  point  back  to  this  episode  in  their 
history  as  one  of  the  queerest  and  most  romantic  experiences  of 
the  ups  and  downs  of  real  life  that  you  might  find  in  a  day's 
march,  or  in  a  day's  journey,  say,  on  the  top  of  a  coach." 

Granted,  readily,  for  I  take  it  the  story  was  strictly  true,  and 
illustrates  very  completely  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  **  truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction."  Moreover,  it  shows  that  there  are  some 
"  ways  of  the  world  "  which  do  not  change — can  never  change. 
Spendthrifts  and  ne'er-do-wells  will  crop  up  in  all  generations, 
whilst  persevering,  steady  industry,  on  the  other  hand,  will  like- 
wise be  seen  bearing  its  reward,  and  lifting  the  lowly  born  into 
good  positions  and  places  of  prominence.  It  matters  little 
whether  the  ways  by  which  these  results  are  reached  be  the 
highways  of  yore,  or  the  railways  of  the  present.    Our  surround- 
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ings  affect  us  after  all  but  very  superficially.  The  inner  depths 
of  man's  nature  are  unalterable,  whether  he  sits  behind  four 
spanking  tits,  or  a  locomotive  of  fifty  times  that  amount  of  horse 
power. 

The  silence  into  which  the  old  gentleman  and  myself  now 
subsided,  left  me  at  leisure  to  meditate  somewhat  in  this  fashion, 
and  in  a  very  little  while  after  his  "  Will  of  the  Whips  "  story  was 
finished,  we  pulled  up  at  our  journey's  end. 

An  unusual  confusion  in  the  crowd  assembled  on  the  pave- 
ment to  see  the  Dorking  coach  come  in,  caused  my  erewhile 
friend  and  me  to  pause  ere  we  descended.  What  was  it  about  ? 
What  was  the  row  ?  we  asked  ourselves  and  each  other.  The 
answer  soon  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  policeman  marching 
away  with  a  flashily-dressed  man,  who  had  just  been  caught 
with  his  hand  in  another  gentleman's  pocket,  and  you  may  be 
quite  sure  this  was  enough  to  start  my  coaching  acquaintance's 
tongue  again.  He  instantly  opened  out  on  the  vast  change 
which  had  overtaken  the  town  in  his  time  in  the  ways  of 
administering  justice. 

"  Come  into  the  hotel,"  said  he,  slowly  getting  down  by  aid 
of  the  steps,  "and  have  a  cup  of  tea  before  we  part-  I  don't 
dine  till  eight,  and  I  daresay  you  don't.  Quite  soon  enough, 
this  weather — half- past  better  still.     It's  only  just  gone  six  now." 

I  agreed.  My  time  was  all  my  own  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  I  soon  found  myself  again  bending  a  willing  ear  to  the 
garrulous  old  gentleman. 

"  I  have  been  reading,"  says  he,  "  just  lately,  a  book  called 
*  Chronicles  of  Bow  Street  Police  Office,'  and  in  one  of  last 
evening's  newspapers,  I  happened  upon  a  very  admirable  notice 
and/r/m.  Stay,  I  think  I  have  it  in  my  pocket,  for  it  amused 
me,  and  I  kept  it.    Yes,  here  it  is." 

Then  from  the  depths  of  his  light  summer  overcoat  pocket  he 
produced  a  sheet. 

**  You  may  have  it,"  he  continued.  "  Read  it  at  your  leisure  ; 
I  have  done  with  it." 

Now,  as  the  article  in  question  really  embodies  the  pith  of  all 
the  old  gentleman  had  to  say  about  it,  and  a  little  more  concisely, 
I  shall  reproduce  it  as  a  very  graphic  picture  of  some  more  "  by- 
gone ways  of  the  world." 

Bow  Street  played  a  much  more  conspicuous  part  in  the  criminal 
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annals  of  London  one  hundred  and  even  fifty  years  ago  than  it  does 
to-day.  It  was  the  centre  of  the  metropolitan  police  organization. 
Its  ** runners"  were  famous  throughout  the  country  for  their 
ability  as  detectives,  when  it  was  made  worth  their  while  to  track 
their  men,  and  the  knowledge  that  one  of  them  had  arrived  in  a 
district  was  enough  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  the  law- 
breakers of  the  neighbourhood.  As  there  is  no  period  of  history 
about  which  people  in  general  are  so  ill-informed  as  that  imme- 
diately preceding  their  own,  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  has  done  a 
service  to  the  readers  of  the  present  generation  by  the  production 
of  his  "  Chronicles  of  Bow-Street  Police  Office  "  (Chapman  and 
Hall,  Limited).  If  there  is  little  in  his  volumes  that  is  new  there 
is  much  that  is  entertaining,  and  the  numerous  reproductions  in 
facsimile  of  old  pictures  and  documents  constitute  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  book. 

The  Bow  Street  magistrates  have  included  many  remarkable 
men.  Henry  Fielding,  the  novelist,  was  appointed  in  1753,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  half-brother,  John  Fielding,  sometimes 
known  as  "the  blind  magistrate,"  in  1761.  It  was  Sir  John 
Fielding  who  introduced  in  London  the  first  really  effective  system 
of  police.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century  all  the  high-roads 
leading  out  of  the  capital  were  infested  with  robbers,  and  a  jour- 
ney into  the  suburbs  was  attended  with  real  danger.  It  was  upon 
Fielding's  proposal  that  the  force  called  "  The  Patrole  "  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  protection  of  person  and  property.  It  consisted  at 
first  of  thirteen  ** parties,"  each  with  its  "conductor" — eight 
country  parties  and  five  town  parties.  The  "  Bow  Street  Horse 
Patrole"  was  not  instituted  until  1805,  the  chief  magistrate  at 
that  time  being  Sir  Richard  Ford,  who  himself  took  command  of 
it  The  uniform  consisted  of  a  leathern  hat,  blue  coat  with  yellow 
metal  buttons,  blue  trousers  and  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  the  men 
were  armed  with  pistols,  cutlass  and  truncheon.  The  force,  which 
consisted  of  old  cavalry  soldiers,  was  well  mounted,  and  was 
generally  considered  to  be  highly  efficient.  The  men  came  on 
their  beat  at  five  o'clock  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  beginning  their  ride  at  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles  from  London,  and  going  out  to  a  distance  of  about  ten,  re- 
turning home  at  midnight.  The  officer  was  directed,  whenever 
he  met  a  carriage  or  a  person  on  horseback,  to  call  out  in  a  clear 
and  loud  voice,  "  Bow  Street  Patiole."     Subsequently  another 

3* 
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force .  was  organized  to  protect  the  nearer  suburbs  lying  between 
the  beat  of  the  horse  patrol  and  the  city.  It  was  called  "  The 
Police  Dismounted  Patrole."  Still  later  there  was  instituted  a 
**  Day  Patrole,"  but  it  was  a  very  small  force,  consisting  of  only 
twenty-four  men  and  three  inspectors.  It  was  not  till  1829  that 
the  force,  which  was  for  many  years  called  **  The  New  Police," 
was  instituted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  hence  the  name  of  "  Bobby  " 
or  "  Peeler  "  as  applied  to  members  of  the  body. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Bow  Street  runners  was 
Townsend,  of  whom  many  queer  tales  are  related.  He  knew 
everybody,  and  was  known  to  everybody,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
privileged  person,  at  liberty  to  say  what  he  pleased,  and  within 
very  wide  limits  to  do  what  he  pleased.  He  was  a  bom  wit,  and 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  once 
proposed  to  him  that  he  should  write  an  autobiography,  which  he 
agreed  to  do,  but  did  not  fulfil  his  promise.  The  duke  met  him 
some  months  afterwards  and  again  mentioned  the  subject 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  Townsend,  "  you've  got  me  into  a  devil  of  a 
scrape.  I  had  begun  to  write  my  amours^  as  you  desired  "  (the 
duke  had  used  the  word  **  memoirs,"  which  Townsend  had  mis- 
understood or  pretended  to  have  misunderstood),  "when  Mrs. 
Townsend  caught  me  in  the  act  of  writing  them,  and  swore  she 
would  be  revenged.  For  you  know,  your  Royal  Highness,  I  was 
obliged  to  divulge  many  secrets  about  women,  for  which  shell 
never  forgive  me." 

The  duke  became  king,  and  one  day  in  a  passion  swore  he 
would  order  a  hackney  coach  and  go  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Thereupon  the  ubiquitous  runner  cried  out,  to  the 
surprise  of  everybody,  from  behind  a  screen  : 

"  Well  said,  sir  ;  1  think  your  Majesty  is  d         d  right" 

"  Is  that  yoUjTownsend  ?"  replied  the  king,  recc^nizing  the  voice. 

"  Yes,  sir.     I  am  here  to  see  that  your  Majesty  has  fair  play." 

One  of  the  magistrates  at  Bow  Street  in  Townsend's  time,  Mr. 
Bond,  had  been  promoted  to  the  bench  from  the  position  of  an 
officer  of  police.  In  a  dispute  which  once  occurred  between  him 
and  the  runner,  Mr.  Bond  told  the  latter  that  he  took  too  much 
upon  himself,  and  seemed  to  think  he  was  a  magistrate. 

**  No,  indeed,  I  don't,"  was  the  reply  ;  **  the  king  said  he  had 
committed  an  error  in  making  one  police  officer  a  magistrate,  but 
he  would  not  repeat  the  mistake  by  elevating  another." 
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The  London  watchmen  of  the  period,  irreverently  termed 
"  Charlies,"  were  a  very  different  class  from  the  Bow  Street 
runners.  Many  stories  are  told  of  their  almost  preternatural 
stupidity,  as  well  as  of  their  yet  worse  qualities ;  here  are  two : — 
One  Courtney,  a  watchman  in  the  Strand,  brought  a  man  before 
the  magistrate  for  smoking  a  cig^ar  in  the  streets,  and  it  turned 
out  that  he  had  actually  been  locked  up  twelve  hours  for  the 
**  offence.**  Of  course  he  was  discharged,  and  the  watchman  got 
a  wigging  from  the  bench.  Another  Strand  watchman.  Sands 
by  name,  took  up  Mr.  Crosbie,  a  clergyman  at  Sydenham,  for 
talking  to  a  person  in  the  street,  and  refusing  to  move  on  when 
desired  to  do  so.  The  clergyman  had  to  leave  his  watch  and 
seals  as  security  for  his  appearance  the  next  day,  when  he  was 
discharged,  and  the  over-zealous  watchman  was  relieved  of  his 
functions.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  point  of  honour  with  these 
guardians  of  the  night  never  to  follow  a  criminal  into  another 
parish,  so  thoroughly  did  the  spirit  of  beadledom  pervade  the 
class.  The  "  common  infornier  "  was  not  a  legal  attach^  of  old 
Bow  Street,  but  he  was  a  constant  attendant.  Happily  the 
present  generation  does  not  know  this  species  of  amateur  de- 
tective. He  managed  fifty  years  ago  to  make  a  living,  and  some- 
times not  a  bad  one,  by  lapng  informations  against  publicans, 
pawnbrokers  and  other  tradesmen  for  technical  and  trivial  infrac- 
tions of  the  law,  and  pocketing  the  moiety  of  the  fine  which  he 
was  entitled  to  under  certain  Acts  of  Parliament.  A  more 
profitable  course  of  procedure  was  probably  to  threaten  to  lay 
information  and  then  extort  blackmail  in  consideration  of  not 
fulfilling  the  threat. 

A  class  of  offence,  which  is  happily  unknown  in  these  days, 
but  which  formed  a  ghastly  feature  in  the  crime  of  London  sixty 
years  ago,  was  that  of  body- snatching.  Its  adepts  were  known  as 
"  resurrection-men,'*  and  were  as  vile  a  set  of  scoundrels  as  could 
be  found  in  the  metropolis.  There  could  have  been  no  stealers 
of  human  remains,  of  course,  if  there  had  been  no  receivers,  yet 
it  seems  almost  incredible  that  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  high  standing  should  have  had  regular  dealings  with 
these  ghouls.  So  it  was,  however,  and  in  the  **  Life  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,"  written  by  his  son,  some  remarkable  details  are  given  of 
the  eminent  surgeon's  transactions  with  resurrection-men.  The 
doctors  were  occasionally  "done"  by  the  body-snatchers,  as 
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perhaps  they  deserved  to  be.  A  gentleman  was  knocked  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  a  resurrection -man,  who  informed  him 
that  he  had  brought  a  "  subject"  The  doctor  paid  a  portion  of  the 
money  demanded,  and  told  the  man  to  come  the  next  day  for  the 
balance,  but  as  he  was  going  up  to  bed  noises  proceeded  from 
the  sack,  which  revealed  that  the  "  subject "  was  a  living  one. 
Upon  being  spoken  to,  he  declared  that  he  had  been  put  into 
the  sack  while  drunk,  as  a  trick.  The  real  explanation,  of  course, 
was  that  he  and  the  resurrectionist  were  in  collusion,  and  no  doubt 
shared  the  money  advanced  by  the  doctor  in  part  payment.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  balance  was  ever  claimed.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  once  made  an  unpleasant  statement  to  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  about  body-snatching:  "There  is  no 
person/'  he  said,  "let  his  situation  in  life  be  what  it  may,  whom, 
if  I  were  disposed  to  dissect,  I  could  not  obtain.  It  was  all,"  he 
added,  "  a  question  of  money." 

One  little  point  referred  to  in  the  above  revives  in  my  memory 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  that 
the  habit  of  smoking  in  the  street  and  public  places  has  been 
regarded  as  inoffensive.  In  my  early  days,  as  in  those  of  my 
old  friend  of  the  coach  top,  a  gentleman  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  walking  down  Regent  Street  or  Pall  Mall  by  day- 
light, with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  as  he  would  of  appearing  in  a  pair 
of  blue  tights,  or  a  wreath  of  spangles  round  his  head.  A  man 
who  smoked  in  the  streets,  excepting,  of  course,  the  labourer 
with  his  short  pipe  of  strongest  shag,  was  instantly  set  down  as 
a  cad,  however  well  or  stylishly  he  might  be  dressed,  whilst  the 
idea  of  smoking  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  under  any  circum- 
stances, would  never  have  entered  the  head  of  the  commonest 
shop-boy.  But  like  many  another  restriction  on  conduct  and 
many  another  restriction  on  certain  habits,  this  is  gone,  and  we 
know  that  the  smoke  nuisance,  as  some  fanatics  still  choose  to 
regard  it,  flourishes  in  all  places,  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  com- 
pany. Well,  well  1  I  am  one  of  those  who  consider  this  as  not 
one  of  the  least  advantages  of  living  on  to  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Where  smoking  was  not,  snufT-taking  was 
rampant,  and  surely  few  people,  women  especially,  will  not  agree 
that  this  is  a  change  for  the  better.  Admit  that  there  is  too 
much  smoking  at  certain  times  and  places,  that  the  eternal 
cigarette  here,  there  and  everywhere,  is  occasionally  objection- 
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able ;  admit  that  it  is  ridiculous  the  way  in  which  young  men  in 
particular  affect  to  be  "  unable  to  get  on  for  a  couple  of  hours 
without  a  smoke,  don't-cher-know/'  this  is  but  to  say  that  mankind 
will  never  fail  to  abuse  to  some  extent  its  privileges,  and  is  no 
argument  to  the  disfavour  of  freedom  in  the  indulgence  of  the 
weed. 

Moreover,  I  venture  to  think  that  smoking  has  had  a  mighty 
influence  in  the  restriction  of  drinking,  for  your  true  smoker  is 
always  amongst  the  most  moderate  of  drinkers.  In  fact,  if  a 
man  cannot  enjoy  a  dry  smoke,  save  perhaps  for  a  cup  of  tea 
or  coffee,  I  set  him  down  as  knowing  nothing  about  tobacco. 
I  do  not  go  into  the  question  of  whether  women  should  smoke, 
or  not  That  is  strictly  a  matter  of  taste,  but  those  of  the  sex 
who  know  the  value  of  a  sweet  breath  will  probably  hold 
their  own  opinion  on  the  point. 

In  some  casual  reference  I  made  in  the  November  number  of 
*'  London  Society  "  to  the  old  "  Saracen's  Head,"  which  stood,  until 
the  erection  of  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  at  the  top  of  Snow  Hill, 
I  happened  to  cite  the  well-known  scene  in  "  Nicholas  Nickleby," 
where  Mr.  Squeers  is  introduced  at  that  ancient  hostelry.  In 
doing  so,  and  in  repeating  the  popular  belief  that  we  owe  the 
abolition  of  the  Yorkshire  schools  of  the  Dotheboys  Hall  type 
to  Charles  Dickens,  I  seem  to  have  'provoked  the  "righteous 
indignation  "  of  a  certain  gentleman  hailing  from  the  Midlands. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor,  which  was  forwarded  to  me, 
he  contends  that  it  is  now  "  an  exploded  delusion,"  Dickens's 
picture  of  Dotheboys  Hall  and  Mr.  Squeers,  and  that  no  such 
schools  and  no  such  master  ever  existed  in  Yorkshire  or  any- 
where else.  Well,  if  it  be  exploded,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
sound  of  the  explosion  has  never  reached  my  ears,  and  I  am 
afraid  until  we  have  better  proof  than  is  given  by  the  writer  of 
this  letter  of  the  falsity  of  the  picture,  the  public  will  continue  to 
attribute  the  merit  of  the  reform  that  came  about  to  the  great 
and  popular  author,  or  that  at  any  rate  they  will  credit  him  as 
being  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  abuses  which  the  oppor- 
tunities of  those  days  afforded  to  unscrupulous  and  tyrannical 
schoolmasters. 

The  ways  of  the  world  are  changed  in  the  matter  of  schools  as 
conspicuously  as  in  all  other  directions,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Squeers  and  his  class  would  have  continued  to  flourish 
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up  to  the  present  period,  even  if  Dickens  had  never  written  a 
line  about  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain  beyond 
all  question:  the  English-speaking  race  will  not  readily  part 
with  a  single  word  which  goes  to  describe  the  Dotheboys  Hall 
episode  of  the  world-famed  *'  Nicholas  Nickleby."  That  most  of 
Dickens's  characters  are  tinged  with  caricature  is  not  to  be  denied, 
but  the  caricature  is  of  that  high  class  which  only  enhances  the 
veracity  of  the  description.  It  constitutes  that  humorous  form 
of  satire  which  is  the  very  essence  of  a  certain  class  of  literature, 
and  in  this  fact  the  writer  from  the  Midlands  may  perhaps  find 
the  answer  to  his  forcibly  put  question  with  which  he  concludes 
his  letter,  "Why  go  on  reproducing  an  entirely  untrue  fiction, 
without  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  or  reality?  " 

To  be  told  that  a  fiction  is  untrue  is  startling ;  and  that  an 
"  untrue  fiction  "  has  not  a  word  of  truth  or  reality  in  it,  is  again 
one  of  those  things  which,  as  Lord  Dundreary  used  to  say,  "  no 
fellow  can  understand." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  The  house  is  to  be  put  in  thorough  repair,  papeced,  painted  and 
furnished  from  top  to  bottom  by  one  of  the  large  London  firms, 
and  everything  ready  by  the  eighteenth.  Th^re  are  swarms  of 
workmen  all  over  the  place  already ;  it  looked  like  a  beehive 
when  I  passed."  Miss  Dalison  untied  her  bonnet-strings,  and 
fanned  herself  vigorously  with  a  large  black  Spanish  fan,  relic  of 
a  bygone  trip  to  Spain. 

"  By  the  eighteenth,  Aunt  Julia !  Why,  they'll  have  to  work 
night  and  day — and  even  then  it  seems  impossible." 

"  Matilda  was  always  in  a  hurry ;  as  a  girl  she  hated  to  be 
kept  waiting  for  anything  she  wanted.  And  I  suppose  in  India 
she  has  been  accustomed  to  give  an  order  and  have  it  carried  out 
at  once.  And — ^listen,  girls — she  is  sending  down  a  special  safe 
for  her  emeralds." 

"  For  her  emeralds — do  they  require  a  safe  ?  " 

'*  My  dears,  I  believe  they  are  something  quite  magnificent — 
unparalleled.  They  have  been  in  the  bank  ever  since  dear 
Matilda  lost  her  husband ;  but  now  that  her  mourning  is  over, 
and  she  is  coming  here  to  settle,  she  will  bring  the  emeralds. 
But  naturally  such  valuable  jewels  require  that  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  for  their  safety." 

.  Aunt  Julia's  audience,  her  three  nieces,  daughters  of  the  rector 
of  Marystowe,  and  their  brother  Tom,  a  young  soldier  at  home 
on  a  year's  leave  from  India,  where  his  regiment  was  stationed, 
were  evidently  impressed,  as  there  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then 
Marie  inquired : 

"Tell  us  about  your  friend.  Aunt  Julia.  You  were  at  school 
together,  were  you  not  ?  " 

**  Yes,  we  were.  Matilda  Bairrington  and  I  were  about  the  same 
age,  and  shared  a  room,  had  much  the  same  masters,  and  were 
so  much  thrown  together  for  several  years  that  we  became  very 
intimate.  When  we  left  school,  and  I  returned  to  the  Hall, 
Matilda  went  to  join  her  parents  in  India,  where  Mr.  Barrington 
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had  an  appointment,  and  after  a  few  years  she  married  Mr.  Bel- 
h'ngham  Smyjthe.     He  was  a  begum,  or  something  of  the  sort." 

Here  Tom  interrupted  with  a  burst  of  laughter. 

"  He  can't  have  been  a  begum,  Aunt  Julia.  A  begum  is  a 
woman." 

**  Well,  Tom,  if  it  was  not  a  begum,  it  was  something  very  high 
up,  and  he  was  enormously  rich  and  had  crowds  of  servants,  and 
Matilda  always  talked  of  him  when  she  came  home,  which  she 
did  every  few  years  to  see  her  friends  and  buy  new  dresses,  as 
'His  Excellency.'" 

"  Why  is  Mrs.  Smith  coming  to  Marystowe  ?  " 

" Don't  call  her  'Mrs.  Smith'  dear  girls,  I  beg.  She  would 
never  foi^ve  such  a  thing,  Matilda  is  so  particular.  Mrs.  Bel- 
lingham  Smyjthe,  please,  spelt  S-M-Y-J-T-H-E:* 

"  I  don't  think  we'll  ever  attain  to  the  correct  pronunciation, 
Aunt  Julia,  so  for  the  present,.at  least,  we'll  call  your  friend  *  Her 
Excellency.'  V 

"  Capital,  Dora,"  answered  Tom.  "  If  the  late  S-m-y-j-t-h-e 
was  *  His  Excellency,'  his  wife  must  have  been  *  Her  Excellency,' 
and  why  should  the  poor  lady  be  deprived  of  her  title  because  she 
has  lost  her  husband  and  her  kingdom,  or  whatever  it  was  ?  " 

"  Did  you  ever  see  the  late  lamented,  Aunt  Julia  ?  " 

**  No,  never.  I  don't  think  he  ever  came  to  England  after  his 
marriage.  I  suppose  in  his  position  it  was  difficult  to  get  away. 
Matilda  used  to  say,  '  His  Excellency  is  tJie  slave  of  duty.' 
Caroline  Dashwood,  who  married  a  major  in  the  artillery  and 
went  out  to  India,  did  say  that  Matilda  had  married  a  '  dirty  little 
Etruscan.' " 

*•  Eurasian^  Aunt  Julia,"  corrected  Tom,  trying  to  smother  his 
laughter. 

"  Well,  I  knew  it  was  something  beginning  with  an  *  E.'  But 
Caroline  and  Matilda  never  were  friends,  and  I  know  Matilda  had 
said  something  that  vexed  Caroline  about  military  ladies  and 
baggage-waggons — things  I  don't  understand  about." 

"  In  fact,  your  friends  paid  each  other  all  the  compliments  they 
could  think  of,"  said  Tom.     "  Here  comes  father." 

"Well,  Julia,  I  hear  Clarendon  Manor  is  being  done  up  regard- 
less of  expense,  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  your  Indian 
friend,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dalison,  as  he  entered  the  room  by  the 
open  French  window. 
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"  Yes,  John.  Matilda  came  down,  saw  the  house,  liked  it,  went 
back  to  London  and  settled  everything  at  once  with  the  agents. 
She  has  been  witndering  about  on  the  Continent  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  is  anxious  to  settle  down  now,  and  as  she  has  no 
special  ties  anywhere  I  persuaded  her  to  try  Marystowe ;  so 
Clarendon  Manor  being  to  let  is  very  convenient" 

Miss  Dalison  was  a  maiden  lady  who  lived  in  a  very  pretty 
cottage  about  a  mile  from  her  brother's  rectory.  His  motherless 
girls  and  boys  were  very  fond  of  kind,  not  very  strong-minded 
Aunt  Julia.  She  was  so  good-tempered,  and  never  minded  their 
laughing  at  the  vague  statements  she  so  often  made,  or  her  many 
little  harmless  peculiarities.  "Young  people  are  so  easily 
amused,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  They  alwa)^  think  they  know 
best"  And  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  her  to  have  Marie,  Dora 
and  Violet  constantly  running  in  and  out  of  her  small  abode,  and 
Tom  and  his  eldest  brother  Ernest,  who  had  just  been  called  to 
the  Bar,  were  also  made  very  welcome  to  "  The  Rosery  "  when 
they  were  at  home,  which  was  not  so  often  as  their  father,  sisters 
and  aunt  could  have  wished  "" 

Clarendon  Manor  had  only  been  vacant  a  short  time.  For 
many  years  an  old  Mr.  Jones  had  lived  there,  a  solitary  book- 
worm— very  learned,  but  very  uninteresting  to  his  neighbours; 
but  he  had  lately  died,  and,  as  the  Manor  was  quite  close  to  the 
Rectory,  the  young  Dalisons  were  much  interested  in  the  question 
as  to  who  their  new  neighbours  might  be.  They  had  hoped  for 
a  pleasant  family  with  young  people,  and  were  a  little  disap- 
pointed when  Aunt  Julia  had  at  first  suggested  that  the  jplace 
might  suit  her  friend;  but  now  that  the  house  was  actually 
taken,  and  being  prepared,  they  were  quite  excited  about  it,  and 
anxious  for  the  arrival  of  "  Her  Excellency." 

"Dear  Aunt  Julia  will  be  worn  to  a  thread-paper  by  the 
eighteenth.  Really,  her  friend  is  very  exacting.  Each  post 
brings  a  letter  requesting  her  to  '  go  and  look  if  this  is  being 
done,'  or  *  to  see  if  that  idea  is  being  properly  carried  out,' "  ex- 
claimed Marie  Dalison  one  day,  as  she  and  her  sister  Violet  were 
riding  past  Clarendon  Manor  and  saw  their  aunt  emerging  from 
the  house  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand.  As  she  saw  the  girls 
she  waved  the  letter  and  beckoned  to  them  with  her  parasol,  so 
they  turned  their  horses  in  at  the  gate,  and  rode  up  the  short 
'  drive  to  the  front  of  the  Manor,  a  large,  square,  substantial-looking 
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house,  built  more  for  comfort  than  with  regard  to  architectural 
beauty. 

The  safe  has  come,  girls.  I  have  just  been  showing  the  men 
where  it  is  to  be  placed — Matilda  begged  me  to  see  about  it 
myself.  Such  a  weight,  and  so  strong.  There  can  be  no  fear  of 
the  emeralds  being  taken  from  that."  Aunt  Julia  was  breathless 
with  excitement.  **  It  is  quite  wonderful  how  quickly  the  work 
has  been  done.  This  is  the  seventeenth,  and  the  house  will 
positively  be  ready  to-morrow  night.  Matilda's  household  ar- 
rives the  following  day,  and  she  herself  on  Monday  afternoon." 

"And  the  emeralds — when  do  they  come?"  Violet  asked 
smiling. 

'*  I  don't  know ;  Matilda  has  not  told  me.  Probably  she  may 
bring  them  with  her,  or  send  them  by  the  same  train  with  a  man 
from  the  bank.  Such  jewels  are  a  great  responsibility."  And 
Aunt  Julia  shook  her  head  gently. 

"  I  only  hope  *  Her  Excellency '  will  be  properly  grateful  to 
Aunt  Julia  for  all  the  trouble  she  has  taken  in  her  behalf,"  said 
Marie,  as  the  sisters  rode  away. 

**  I  daresay  she's  a  purse-proud,  overbearing  old  thing,"  an- 
swered Violet.  "Tom  says  the  fine  old  Indian  lady  is  a  terrible 
production,  and  Mrs.  B.  S.  seems  to  have  spent  almost  all  her  life 
out  there.     Ah !  there  are  Lord  Harleigh  and  Sybil." 

'*  How  are  you  ?  how  are  you  ?  Dora's  been  giving  us  tea — 
thought  we  should  miss  you,  girls ;  and  Tom  has  favoured  us 
with  a  great  account  of  your  aunt's  grand  friend  who's  coming  to 
the  Manor.  Must  have  the  state  coach  out  for  my  lady  to  call 
on  her — ha  !  ha ! "  And  Lord  Harleigh,  a  cheery,  round-faced 
old  gentleman,  laughed  heartily  at  his  own  joke. 

"  We've  just  seen  Aunt  Julia,"  said  Marie,  as  she  shook  hands, 
having  sprung  lightly  from  the  saddle.  "  The  safe  has  arrived 
for  the  famous  emeralds,  and  Aunt  Julia  has  been  superintending 
its  placing." 

"  The  emeralds !  I  hear  they're  as  big  as  tea-frays.  Isn't  that 
the  case,  Tom  ? "  and  Lord  Harleigh  chuckled.  "  The  duchess 
will  have  to  mount  all  her  diamonds  when  she  meets  the  new- 
comer, or  the  county  will  be  quite  eclipsed." 

The  Duchess  of  Marystowe  was  the  great  lady  of  the 
neighbourhood,  whose  diamonds  were  looked  upon  with  great 
awe. 
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"You'll  have  to  give  a  ball,  papa,"  said  Lady  Sybil  Elton  slyly, 
"  so  that  we  may  have  an  opportunity " 

"  Of  turning  out  your  toes " 

"  No — of  seeing  the  famous  emeralds." 

"  Oh,  come,  there's  the  hunt  ball  next  month ;  that  will  be  a  fine 
opportunity  to  sport  them.  Well,  good-bye,  girls ;  good-bye, 
Tom — sorry  not  to  have  seen  your  father.  Come  along,  Sybil, 
we  must  be  getting  home,"  and  Lord  Harleigfa  helped  his 
daughter  into  the  carriage,  and  giving  the  order  "home,"  was 
driven  off  from  the  Rectory,  waving  a  farewell  to  the  young 
people  assembled  in  the  porch. 

Undoubtedly  Mrs.  Bellingham  Smyjthe's  arrival  was  an  event 
at  Marj^towe.  The  preparations  at  Clarendon  Manor  had  been 
carried  out  with  such  expedition,  and  it  was  so  evident  that  no 
expense  was  to  be  spared,  that  people  expected  great  things  of 
the  new-comer. 

"  Things  will  be  very  different  to  what  they've  been  in  pore 
Mr.  Jones'  time,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  the  village  dressmaker.  "  No 
doubt  therell  be  a  power  of  fine  company,  and  the  latest  fashions 
in  church  every  Sunday." 

"Yes,  it'll  save  you  'aving  to  go  to  London  to  see  what's 
wore,"  answered  her  friend  Mrs.  Martin,  the  butcher's  lady,  who 
was  a  gay  dresser  and  Mrs.  Brown's  best  customer.  And  these 
two  ladies'  opinions  were  shared  by  most  of  the  other  people  in 
the  village.  The  local  tradesmen  were  torn  with  anxiety  to  know 
whether  "  the  Manor "  would  patronize  their  wares,  or  send  to 
'*  them  low  stores." 

If  the  rest  of  the  World  of  Marystowe  were  interested  and 
excited  about  the  arrival  of  the  new  tenant  of  Clarendon  Manor, 
Miss  Julia  Dalison's  usual  fussiness  had  become  a  perfect  ferment. 
She  tore  over  to  the  Rectory  a  dozen  times  in  the  day  on  the  i8th 
with  various  items  of  news.  Her  cottage  was  on  the  road  between 
the  station  and  the  Manor,  and  after  the  arrival  of  each  train 
Miss  Dalison  might  be  seen  eagerly  watching  to  see  if  by  chance 
any  of  the  passengers  should  be  going  to  the  latter. 

"Girls,  the  mid-day  train  has  brought  four  large  van-loads  for 
the  Manor !  "  Aunt  Julia  was  breathless  with  the  haste  she  had 
made  to  come  and  tell  this  news,  and,  truth  to  tell,  the  girls  were 
almost  as  much  interested  as  their  aunt. 

"  The  household  have  arrived  I "  she  announced  some  how's 
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later.  "A  butler,  footman,  housekeeper,  cook,  two  kitchen- 
maids,  three  housemaids,  and  others ! " 

"What  a  staflF  of  servants  for  one  lady.  Surely  your  friend 
means  to  entertain  a  great  deal,  Julia,"  said  the  rector,  who  had 
come  in  in  time  to  hear  his  sister's  announcement. 

"  I  fancy  Matilda  has  always  been  accustomed  to  having  things 
on  rather  a  grand  scale.  She  did  look  a  little  surprised  to  see 
how  small  my  cottage  was,  when  she  came  down  to  look  at  the 
Manor." 

«*  We  can't  all  be  Indian  potentates,"  laughed  the  rector. 

The  arrival  of  the  carriage  and  horses  was  a  great  excitement. 
A  huge  barouche  and  very  tall  pair  of  bays,  the  coachman,  a 
most  portly  gentleman,  and  a  smart  young  groom,  came  by  the 
same  train.  The  19th  was  a  Saturday,  and  the  Marystowe 
people  looked  with  eager  interest  the  following  day  to  see 
whether  any  of  the  new-comers  would  appear  in  church,  but 
evidently  the  smart  servants  had  not  unpacked  their  finery, 
so  did  not  attend  any  place  of  worship  on  that  day.  Later  in 
the  day  some  of  the  younger  maids,  attended  by  the  footman 
and  groom,  were  seen  strolling  through  the  village ;  but  there 
was  nothing  very  striking  about  them,  except  perhaps  the  height 
of  the  footman.  **  Lor' !  he's  taller  than  her  grace's  own  man ! " 
said  the  admiring  ostler  at  the  "  Beauchamp  Arms." 

"  I  am  to  meet  Matilda  at  the  station  ;  I  have  just  had  a  letter 
to  ask  me  to  do  so.  Her  train  arrives  at  four-fifty.  The  carriage 
is  to  call  for  me  on  the  way." 

Marie  and  Dora  Dalison  had  walked  over  to  their  aunt's 
cottage  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  and  it  was  thus  she  greeted 
them. 

"We've  just  seen  the  horses  out  at  exercise,  Aunt  Julia," 
answered  Marie ;  "  they're  a  splendid  pair — such  a  good  match — 
and  Tom  says  *  look  like  money.'  I  really  don't  know  that  the 
village  ought  not  to  turn  out  and  give  '  Her  Excellency '  a  recep- 
tion— triumphal  arches  and  that  sort  of  thing  I "  and  the  girls 
laughed  mischievously. 

But  their  aunt  took  the  remark  quite  seriously.  "Oh,  no, 
dears,"  she  said  ;  "  I  don't  think  Matilda  would  quite  care  about 
that.  I  think  she  would  prefer  my  meeting  her  quietly,  and  I 
will  ask  how  soon  she  wishes  to  be  called  upon,"  she  added 
gfravely. 
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The  girls  laughed  merrily  as  they  walked  home.  "  Dear  Aunt 
Julia  is  so  impressed  with  her  friend's  importance,  and .  talks  of 
her  grandeur  with  such  bated  breath,  that  it  never  occurs  to  her 
that  we  are  not  equally  impressed,"  said  Dora. 

"  Never,  for  one  moment.  I  confess  I  am  anxious  to  see  the 
lady,  and  wonder  if  she's  as  full  of  her  own  consequence  as  Aunt 
Julia  is.  Could  not  we  make  some  errand  to  the  station  this 
afternoon  and  so  see  the  arrival  ?  " 

**  We  might  go  and  ask  if  papa's  new  parcel  of  books  had 
come." 

Accordingly,  that  afternoon  the  four  young  people  from  the 
Rectory  strolled  up  to  the  station,  and  arrived  there  a  few 
moments  before  Mrs.  Bellingham  Smyjthe's  grand  and  very 
brand-new  carriage  drove  up,  with  Aunt  Julia,  looking  very 
flustered,  sitting  inside,  and  arrayed  in  her  best  bonnet  and 
cloak. 

*'  There's  plenty  of  her ! "  exclaimed  Tom  to  his  sisters,  as  a 
very  tall  and  rather  portly  lady  stepped  out  of  a  first-class 
carriage  and  was  greeted  effusively  by  Aunt  Julia. 

"What  a  gorgeous  cloak — and  a  hat^  Marie!  WHy,  *Her 
Excellency'  looks  years  younger  than  Aunt  Julia — and,  oh  I  look 
at  the  black  servant ! " 

He  was  a  very  striking-looking  attendant — a  tall,  handsome 
old  man,  with  long  grey  beard,  a  huge  turban  of  crimson  and 
gold,  and  the  native  dress  he  wore  of  the  same  colour  and 
trimmed  heavily  with  gold.  He  walked  solemnly  behind  his 
mistress,  carrying  a  large  leather-covered  case,  like  a  despatch- 
box. 

"  The  emeralds  1 "  whispered  Dora,  and  the  young  people 
regarded  the  case  with  almost  as  much  awe  as  even  their  aunt 
would  have  expected. 

"Aunt  Julia  is  coming  to  dine  this  evening,  and  then  we  shall 
hear  the  latest  news.    Now,  home  to  tea." 

The  Rectory  party  were  not  the  only  people  who  had  walked 
up  to  the  station  to  have  a  peep  at  the  new  arrival  It  was 
wonderful  how  many  had  business  in  that  direction  on  this  after- 
noon. The  gorgeous  cloak  and  the  large  and  much-befeathered 
hat  caused  quite  a  thrill  of  admiration  in  the  minds  of  the 
villagers,  and  the  Indian  servant  made  a  tremendous  sensation. 
His  like  had  never  been  seen  there  before  ;  and  even  the  highly 
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respectable-looking  maid  who  waited  at  the  station  with  the 
footman,  the  latter's  place  on  the  liox  of  the  carriage  having 
been  taken  by  the  Indian,  till  all  the  luggage  was  collected  and 
put  in  the  break  which  had  been  sent'  from  the  hotel,  came  in 
for  a  certain  amount  of  remark.  Marystowe  had  not  had  such 
an  excitement  for  many  a  long  day. 

"The  house  is  in  perfect  order,  and  Matilda  will  be  very 
pleased  to  see  you  as  soon  as  you  choose  to  call,"  announced 
Aunt  Julia  at  dinner  that  evening.  "I  said  perhaps  to- 
morrow  " 

"To-morrow,  Julia!  Is  not  that  rather  soon — a  little  like 
jumping  down  your  friend's  throat  ?  "  answered  the  rector. 

"  You  see,  everything  is  arranged  ;  there  is  absolutely  no  reason 
for  delay,  and  Matilda  has  so  often  heard  of  you  all  from  me." 

"  And  we  of  *  Her  Excellency ' — from  the  same  source,"  mur- 
mured Tom  to  his  neighbour  Violet. 

The  rector's  scruples  having  been  overruled,  he  and  Marie 
proceeded  on  the  following  afternoon  to  do  as  Aunt  Julia  wished, 
and  call  on  the  new  arrival  They  were  received  at  the  door  by 
both  butler  and  footman,  ushered  into  the  hall,  where  the  Indian 
in  his  gay  garments,  bowing  low  before  them,  threw  open  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  again  bowing  even  lower  than  before, 
retired  noiselessly,  his  bare  feet  making  not  the  faintest  sound 
on  the  lovely  Indian  carpets  with  which  the  floors  were  covered. 

The  drawing-room  was  handsomely  furnished  in  the  Oriental 
style.  Splendid  pieces  of  embroidery  from  Delhi  and  Agra, 
china,  metal-work,  carved  furniture,  but  it  was  not  over-done  or 
in  bad  taste.  The  rector  and  his  daughter  had  barely  time  to 
look  round  the  room,  when  Mrs.  Bellingham  Smyjthe  sailed  in. 
She  was  really  a  fine-looking  woman,  but  with  rather  a  pompous 
manner,  and  her  dress  handsomer  than  was  necessary  in  the 
country.  She  received  her  visitors  graciously  and  evidently 
meant  to  be  pleasant,  and  on  the  whole  they  returned  home 
more  favourably  impressed  than  they  had  expected  to  be. 

The  neighbourhood  soon  followed  the  rector's  example  and 
called  at  Clarendon  Manor,  and  though  many  people  laughed  at 
the  lady's  very  evident  belief  in  her  own  importance,  she  soon  be- 
came rather  a  popular  person.  "  Her  Excellency,"  for  gradually  the 
name  bestowed  by  the  young  Dalisons  came  to  be  pretty  gener- 
ally adopted,  was  more  than  hospitable,  always  delighted  to  have 
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people  about  her,  and  ready  to  join  in  any  scheme  of  entertain- 
ment. She  had  a  good  many  visitors  at  the  Manor,  most  of  them 
acquaintances  she  had  made  during  her  two  years'  wanderings 
on  the  Continent,  and  occasionally  old  Indian  friends.  Her  wine 
was  first  rate,  her  cook  quite  excellent,  so  that  people  were  glad 
to  accept  the  invitations  so  liberally  bestowed  by  Mrs.  Smyjthe. 
The  Rectory  girls  were  great  favourites.  Aunt  Julia's  nieces 
were  bright,  pleasant-mannered,  good-looking  girls,  and  though 
they  were  sometimes  amused  by  their  new  friend's  little  airs  and 
pompousness,  they  agreed  that  her  open-handed  hospitality  made 
up  for  a  good  deaL 

**  Her  Excellency"  possessed  a  good  deal  of  handsome  Indian 
jewellery,  which  she  wore  in  profusion,  but  the  emeralds  had  not 
yet  appeared  in  public.  Miss  Julia  Dalison  had  been  favoured 
with  a  private  view  on  the  afternoon  of  their  owner's  arrival. 
Mrs.  Bellingham  Smyjthe's  first  act  on  entering  her  new  abode 
was  to  proceed  to  the  safe  which  had  been  erected  in  her  dressing- 
room,  where  she  was  followed  by  the  Indian  servant,  whom  she 
called  "bearer,"  carrying  the  leather-covered  case,  which  she 
deposited  in  the  safe.  Miss  Dalison  had  accompanied  her  friend 
and  stood  almost  breathless  with  awe  as  the  large  safe  was 
opened  and  the  case  laid  inside.  This  having  been  safely 
accomplished  the  bearer,  bowing  low,  left  the  room. 

"  My  emeralds,  Julia ;  I  always  see  to  their  safety  myself." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  of  course  1  Such  valuable  jewels  require  every 
care.     Dear  Matilda,  might  I,  might  I — ^just  one  peep  ? 

Mrs.  Bellingham  Smyjthe,  evidently  pleased  with  her  friend's 
eager  interest,  smiled  pleasantly,  as  she  lifted  the  case  out  of  its 
place  of  safety,  and  taking  a  key  from  her  long  gold  watch- 
chain,  opened  it,  and  displayed  to  Miss  Dalison's  eager  eyes 
the  treasure  within  ;  then  lifting  up  a  tray,  exhibited  a  second 
layer  of  the  bright  glittering  stones,  reposing  on  their  velvet 
bed. 

"  Oh  !  my  dearest  Matilda,  how  superb  ;  the  duchess  herself 
has  nothing  to  equal  these." 

"  I  believe  they  are  unique.  His  Excellency  took  years  col- 
lecting them.  .  Many  were  bought  from  native  princes,  some  set, 
some  un-set  One  thing  which  rather  troubles  me  is,  I  do  not 
know  to  whom  to  leave  them  when  I  die." 

'  Oh !  don't  talk  of  that  yet,  Matilda.    You  will  have  many, 
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many  years,  I  trust,  to  enjoy  them,"  and  Aunt  Julia  pressed  her 
friend's  large  and  much  beringed  hand  effusively. 

Mrs.  Bellingham  Smyjthe  relocked  the  case  and  replaced  it  in 
the  safe,  and  the  ladies  repaired  to  the  drawing-room  to  partake 
of  the  sumptuous  tea  that  had  been  prepared  for  them  ;  hot  and 
cold  cakes,  thin  bread  and  butter,  jam  and  fruit,  and  to  which 
they  did  ample  justice. 

**  Do  you  think  *  Her  Excellency  *  will  favour  us  with  a  sight  of 
the  emeralds  at  the  hunt  ball  to-morrow  night,  Marie?"  asked 
Lady  Sybil  Elton,  who  had  ridden  over  to  the  Rectory. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  she  will,  and  Aunt  Julia  says  her  dress  is  to 
be  green  velvet  to  match,  trimmed  with  most  lovely  black  lace  ; 
it  arrived  from  Paris  only  yesterday.  *  Her  Excellency  *  is  to  take 
a  large  party  to  the  ball,  all  dancing  people,  except  Aunt  Julia, 
whom  she  has  persuaded  to  go  with  her." 

**  Well,  I  shall  try  and  make  mother  go  early,  so  that  we  may 
see  the  entry  of  the  Clarendon  Manor  party,  I  expect  it  will  be 
as  fine  a  sight  as  the  procession  of  Irish  nobility  at  St  Patrick's 
ball,  which  we  saw  last  year  in  Dublin,"  said  Lady  Sybil. 

There  was  quite  a  sensation  when  the  Manor  party  arrived  at 
the  hunt  ball.  The  earlier  arrivals  had  from  time  to  time  looked 
anxiously  at  the  door  of  entrance  to  see  the  much  talked  of 
emeralds — for  undoubtedly  they  were  the  great  attraction — appear. 
Mrs.  Bellingham  Smyjthe  did  not  spoil  the  eflfect  of  her  entrance 
by  coming  too  early  ;  she  no  doubt  knew  from  the  faithful  Julia 
that  the  county  was  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation,  and  determined 
to  let  people  wait  before  she  gratified  their  curiosity,  flattering  as 
the  latter  was ;  but  at  length,  in  a  pause  between  two  dances,  the 
much-expected  lady  was  seen  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Courthope, 
the  master  of  the  hounds,  and  then  proceeding  to  walk  slowly  up 
the  long  room,  attended  by  that  gentleman. 

"  By  Jove  ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Harleigh.  **  they  are  magnificent, 
and  no  mistake,  and  the  lady  carries  them  well— eh,  wife  ?  " 

Lady  Harleigh  smiled  as  she  nodded  affirmatively,  and  then 
stepped  forward  to  greet  Mrs.  Bellingham  Smyjthe. 

**You  have  come  to  dazzle  and  outshine  us  all,"  she  said 
pleasantly  to  that  lady. 

"  Her  Excellency"  gave  a  rather  conscious  smile  as  she  returned 
the  countess's  greeting.  "  I  hope  we  are  not  late,"  she  said,  and 
then  continued  what  Tom  Dalison  called  "  the  triumphal  march." 
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Certainly  Mrs.  Smyjthe  was  a  most  dazzling  sight — ^her  dress 
of  green  velvet  with  its  long  sweeping  train,  softened  by  delicate 
filmy  black  lace.  And  then  the  emeralds  1  A  huge  tiara,  neck* 
lace,  earrings,  bracelets  and  countless  brooches,  with  which  the 
bodice  of  the  green  Velvet  dress  was  almost  covered.  The  stones 
were  set  very  simply,  hardly  any  setting  showing  at  all — three 
rows  of  single  stones  formed  the  necklace,  and  from  the  lower 
row  large  pendants  hung ;  the  tiara,  &c.,  were  all  in  the  same 
style,  and  the  result  was  one  mass  of  glittering  green  stones, 
which  seemed  to  blaze  and  sparkle  as  the  light  of  the  many  wax 
candles  with  which  the  ball-room  was  illuminated  fell  on  them. 

"They  are  in  much  better  taste  than  I  expected,"  said  the 
duchess,  gazing  rather  longingly  at  the  magnificent  display, 
•*  but  the  effect  would  be  twice  as  fine  if  they  were  mixed  with 
diamonds." 

**  They  must  be  worth  a  fortune,"  said  the  duke ;  "  if  they  were 
mine,  Fd  sell  them." 

"  Yes,  they're  very  gorgeous  ;  but  I  don't  admire  them  a  bit," 
said  Marie  Dalison  to  Violet;  "they  are  so  big,  they  hardly 
look  real." 

"  My  dear  Marie,  don't  let  Aunt  Julia  hear  you  breathe  such  a 
thing.  Do  look  at  her,  poor  dear ;  she  can't  take  her  eyes  off 
•Her  Ex.'" 

"Of  course  the  whole  effect  is  magnificent,  and  *Her  Ex,' 
looks  splendid,  but  the  emeralds  themselves  don't  appeal  to  me 
a  bit." 

There  was  almost  as  much  excitement  outside  as  in  the  ball- 
room about  the  celebrate  emeralds.  The  tpwnspeople  somehow 
had  heard,  through  the  servants  no  doubt,  that  the  lady  at 
Clarendon  Manor  possessed  these  wonderful  jewels.  "  Worth 
millions,"  said  one  woman  in  the  crowd  which  gathered  about 
the  doors  of  the  hall  to  see  the  '*  quality  "  arrive,  and  they  pressed 
eagerly  forward  when  the  big  barouche,  followed  by  several 
other  carriages,  bringing  guests  from  the  Manor,  drove  up.  Mrs. 
Bellingham  Smyjthe  could  not  fail  to  have  been  gratified  had 
she  heard  the  admiring  remarks  that  were  made  upon  her 
appearance  as  she  stepped  from  the  carriage  and  walked  with 
her  usual  dignified  deliberation  along  the  red  carpet  which 
covered  the  pavement  and  steps  at  the  entrance. 

**  Lor  1  she's  like  a  queen  1 " 

A* 
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.  "  She's  a  picter,  and  look  at  her  jools !  " 
•  '*  The  duchess  can't  hold  a  candle  to  her  !  "  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
.  No  doubt  the  interest  excited  by  the  lady  from  Clarendon 
Manor  somewhat  reflected  itself  on  her  attendants,  and  perhaps 
this  interest  was  shown  more  especially  in  the  matter  of  libations 
poured  before  the  not  unwilling  coachman  and  footman,  and  the 
latter's  head  being  somewhat  weak  the  result  was  unfortunately 
too  apparent  when  that  magnificent  mortal's  mistress  required 
his  services  on  the  drive  home,  for  alas !  when  the  time  came 
to  leave  the  ball,  John  Thomas  was  hopelessly  intoxicated,  and 
required  to  be  assisted  on  to  the  box  beside  his  harder-headed 
companion,  who  was  older  and  consequently  better  seasoned  and 
more  able  to  stand  being  '*  treated  "  than  the  gigantic  footman, 
who  was  almost  as  much  admired  by  the  feminine  portion  of  the 
crowd  as  his  lady. 

"  It  is  most  annoying,  Julia  ;  so  difficult  to  get  a  man  of  that 
height,  and  I  can't  bear  a  bad  match ;  nothing  looks  so  bad  as  a 
tall  footman  and  a  short  one ;  but  I  cannot  overlook  such  a 
flagrant  oflence."  It  was  the  day  after  the  hunt  ball  and  Mrs. 
Bellingham  Smyjthe  was  discoursing  to  her  friends  on  the  iniqui- 
tous behaviour  of  John  Thomas  the  night  before. 

**  And  of  course  with  such  plate  and  jewels  as  yours  in  the 
house,  you  must  be  doubly  particular,  my  dear  Matilda;  the 
emeralds  created  quite  di  furore  last  night,  and  your  dress  went 
so  perfectly  with  them." 

**  His  Excellency  had  sucA  taste,"  sighed  the  late  Bellingham 
Smyjthe's  widow.  '*Last  night  was  the  first  time  Tve  worn 
them  in  England.  I  used  never  to  bring  them  home  on  my 
brief  visits  to  this  country.  His  Excellency  did  not  wish  it,  the 
responsibility  would  have  been  too  great." 

The  hunt  ball  was  reported  in  all  the  society  papers,  and  in 
each  *'  the  emeralds  "  received  special  and  honourable  mention. 

"They  are  becoming  as  famous  as  the  * Koh-i-Noor,'  Julia," 
said  the  rector,  as  one  of  his  girls  read  aloud  a  glowing  account 
of  ** these  priceless  and  magnificent  jewels"  from  one  of  the 
fashionable  weeklies.  **  I  only  hope  they  won't  brinj  burglars 
into  the  neighbourhood,  who,  though  primarily  attracted  by  your 
friend's  possessions,  may  improve  the  time  as  well  by  collecting 
humbler  people'^  valuables." 

'•  Oh  I  my  dear  Robert,  there  is  th^  great  iron  safe,  and  Matilda 
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herself  keeps  the  key,  and  the  Indian  servant  sleeps  outside  her 
door  every  night.     I  assure  you  every  precaution  is  taken." 

"  The  thieves  may  not  know  that,  and  we  have  no  safes  or 
Indian  servants.  I  advise  you  to  put  your  spoons  under  your 
pillow,  Julia,  as  some  of  the  light-fingered  gentry  may  pay  you  a 
visit  at  the  Rosery." 

But  Miss  Julia  Dalison  refused  to  be  alarmed,  or  rather 
refused  to  allow  her  brother  to  imagine  that  she  was  so,  though 
on  her  return  home  she  carefully  went  round  the  outer  doors  of 
her  cottage  to  see  that  the  locks  and  bolts  were  all  in  working 
order. 

Mrs.  Bellingham  Smyjthe  did  find  it  rather  difficult  to  replace 
her  dismissed  flunkey  with  another  giant  to  match  William,  the 
second  man,  but  at  length  announced  to  Miss  Dalison  that  she 
had  found  one,  who  came  highly  recommended  as  a  ''  perfect 
treasure  "  and  the  exact  height. 

**  I  dont  like  the  look  of  *  Her  Ex.'s '  new  man,"  said  Marie 
Dalison,  after  dining  at  the  Manor,  when  Charles  Robinson  had 
been  there  about  a  fortnight,  and  apparently  fitted  admirably 
into  the  clothes  and  the  situation  of  the  too  convivial  John 
Thomas,  ^'  but  Mrs.  B.  S.  is  delighted  with  him,  says  he's  so 
quick,  attentive  and  intelligent,  never  forgets  an  order  or  makes 
a  mistake,  and  then  he  has  lived  in  such  '  good  places,'  and  our 
dear  friend  does  like  any  one  who  is  connected,  even  through  the 
pantry,  with  the  '  upper  suckles  ; '  but  it's  a  harmless  weakness 
and  she's  a  kind  old  dear,  so  it's  a  shame  to  laugh  at  her." 

The  Indian  bearer,  Kareem  Bux,  was  the  only  person  who  for 
some  reason  seemed  to  share  Marie  Dalison's  sentiment  with 
regard  to  the  tall  and  imposing- looking  footman,  who  was  rapidly 
gaining  his  mistress's  favour  by  his  prompt  attention  to  all  her 
wants  and  orders,  but  perhaps  this  may  have  been  caused  by 
jealousy,  as  the  native  considered  himself  the  **  mem  sahib's '' 
special  personal  attendant,  and  was  consequently  looked  upon  as 
officious  by  the  rest  of  the  servants. 

•*  How  any  lady  can  like  to  have  a  bare-footed  nigger  black 
near  her  I  can't  make  out !  "  as  Jameson,  the  maid,  said  to  Mr. 
Burton,  the  butler. 

"  Well  you  may  say  so,  Mrs.  Jameson  1  It  gives  me  the 
shudders  to  see  the  creature  lying  outside  the  dressing-room 
door  at  night  like  a  dog,  and  not  sleeping  in  bed  like  any  decent 
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human  creature  and  cooking  his  own  mess,  and  eating  in  a 
corner — all  so  like  an  animal — I  should  not  wonder  if  he  up  and 
robbed  and  murdered  us  all  in  bed  some  night  1 " 

Kareem  Bux  troubled  himself  very  little  about  the  opinions  of 
his  fellow  servants.  He  was  very  devoted  to  the  "  Burra  mem 
sahib,"  and  seemed  quite  content  to  spend  the  greater  part  of 
each  day  squ&tted  in  the  true  native  fashion  outside  the  door 
of  any  room  in  which  Mrs.  Bellingham  Smyjthe  might  for  the 
moment  be,  ready  to  answer  her  call,  or  to  carry  in  notes  or  mes- 
sages. He  calmly  ignored  the  existence  of  every  other  person, 
and  waited  exclusively  on  his  mistress,  and  in  his  brilliant  crim- 
son and  gold  dress  was  a  very  picturesque  addition  to  the  house- 
hold. For  relaxation  he  had  his  hubble-bubble,  which  he  retired 
to  the  conservatory  to  snioke,  by  his  lady's  permission,  when  she 
did  not  require  his  attendance.  To  the  villagers  he  was  a  never- 
ending  source  of  wonderment ;  the  small  children  used  to  run 
after  him  to  gaze  with  mingled  awe  and  amusement  at  the  many 
rings  with  which  his  fingers  were  covered,  the  heavy  silver  armlets 
and  the  curious  and  barbaric  but  handsome  ornaments  with 
which  he  was  adorned.  Each  great-toe,  too,  had  its  ring,  but 
as  he  wore  a  pair  of  curiously  embroidered  red  slippers,  the 
pointed  toes  much  up-turned,  when  walking  out,  these  were  only 
seen  in  the  house.  Altogether,  old  Kareem  Bux  was  a  most 
striking  object,  and  created  a  great  sensation  at  Marystowe.  He 
seemed  thoroughly  unconscious  of  all  the  notice  bestowed  upon 
him,  whether  of  admiration  or  the  reverse^  and  maintained  an 
unbroken  demeanour  of  passive  and  dignified  imperturbability. 

CHAPTER  H, 

"Dearest  Julia, 

"  I  am  suffering  agonies,  toothache  of  the  most  violent  de- 
scription, and  have  not  slept  for  two  nights  ;  only  Dr.  Stephens 
can  give  me  relief,  so  I  go  to  London  this  afternoon  and  shall 
probably  be  absent  for  several  days.  Do,  I  beg,  come  and  see 
me  before  I  go. 

"  Yours  in  'great  pain, 

"  Matilda  Bellingham  Smyjthe." 

This  note  was  handed  to  Miss  Julia  Dalison  by  her  tidy  little 
parlour-maid,  as  she  sat  down  to  breakfast  one  mornings  and  full 
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of  s)anpathy  the  kind-hearted  maiden  lady  hastened  to  visit  the 
sufterer.  Mrs.  Beliingham  Smyjthe  was  still  in  her  dressing- 
room  when  Miss  Dalison  arrived,  and  the  latter  was  shown 
upstairs  to  find  her  friend  wrapped  in  a  very  gorgeous  and  most 
comfortable-looking  dressing-gown,  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair, 
whilst  her  maid  was  busy  preparing  to  pack  for  the  approaching 
departure  to  London. 

"  So  kind  of  you  to  come,  dear  Julia,"  murmured  the  invalid  ; 
"  such  a  mercy  this  did  not  come  when  I  had  a  house  full,  as  I 
must  go  to  town.  The  Gores  and  Major  Evans  come  on  Satur- 
day. I  hope  to  be  back  by  then,  if  not,  will  you  be  so  very  kind 
as  to  come  up  and  receive  them,  and  do  the  honours  till  I 
return  ?  " 

"Oh,  dear  Matilda,  anything  I  can  do,  of  course."  Miss 
Dalison  was  quite  fluttered  at  being  asked  to  act  hostess  for  her 
friend. 

"  I  shall  only  take  my  maid  and  bearer,  so  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  about  the  servants,  and  I  have  desired  that  a  bed 
should  be  put  in  this  room  for  Charles,  so  that  whilst  Kareem 
Bux  is  away  the  safe  may  be  properly  protected.  Not  that  there 
can  really  be  any  fear  of  burglars,"  added  Mrs.  Smyjthe,  smiling 
as  well  as  her  pain  would  allow,  **  but  it  will  prevent  ^^^r  feeling 
any  responsibility." 

**  How  thoughtful  of  you,  dear  Matilda.  Yes,  indeed,  the 
emeralds  would  be  a  great  charge.  I  should  not  be  able  to  sleep 
a  wink  if  I  thought  they  were  left  unprotected  ;  but  now  that  I 
know  Charles  will  be  in  the  room  with  the  safe,  there  can  be  no 
danger." 

"  You  will  stay  and  lunch,  and  drive  with  me  to  the  station,  I 
hope,  Julia,  and  then  the  carriage  can  take  you  anywhere  you 
please." 

To  this  proposition  Miss  Dalison  at  once  agreed.  Poor  Mrs. 
Smyjthe  really  was  in  great  pain,  and  her  luncheon  merely  con- 
sisted of  a  cup  of  soup.  But  Miss  Dalison  did  full  justice  to  the 
many  good  things  with  which*  the  table  was  heaped.  As  soon  as 
the  meal  was  concluded  the  carriage  was  announced,  and  the 
ladies  drove  to  the  station.  Charles,  who  had  accompanied  the 
maid  and  luggage  a  short  time  before,  was  in  readiness  to  assist 
his  mistress  to  alight.  Mrs.  Beliingham  Smyjthe  was  tremen- 
dously wrapped  up.     A  long  cloak  of  sealskin,  richly  trimmed 
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with  sable,  covered  her  from  the  throat  to  the  hem  of  her  dress, 
and  as  Charles,  his  aims  full  of  extra  rugs  and  wraps,  came  to 
help  her  descent  from  the  carriage,  some  pbrtion  of  these  became 
for  a  moment  caught  in  the  fastening  of  the  cloak,  and  there  was 
a  moment's  delay  while  the  footman  dexterously  disentangled  the 
fringe  which  had  wound  itself  round  the  handsome  gimp  orna- 
ment which  secured  the  cloak.  It  was  only  the  work  of  a 
moment,  and,  having  been  freed  from  the  impediment,  Mrs. 
Smyjthe  hastened  through  the  cold  and  draughty  station  and 
took  her  seat  in  the  comfortable  carriage  which  had  been  secured 
for  her  journey  to  town.  Just  as  she  was  seating  herself  her 
maid  exclaimed, ''  Oh,  madam,  your  long  chain  is  broken." 

Mrs.  Smyjthe  hastily  looked  down.  Yes,  the  chain  hung  loose, 
and  the  key  of  the  safe  was  gone. 

"  Charles,  go  at  once  to  the  carriage  and  see  if  I  have  dropped 
a  small  gold  key,"  she  cried  in  much  agitation. 

Apparently  the  search  was  successful,  for  in  a  very  brief  space 
Charles  returned  with  a  small  gold  or,  rather,  gilt  key,  which  he 
handed  to  the  anxiously  expectant  lady. 

"  Ah,  there  it  is.  What  can  have  broken  my  chain  ?  I  must 
have  it  mended  as  soon  as  we  reach  town,  Jameson,  and  will  put 
the  key  in  my  purse  in  the  meantime.  Good-bye,  good-bye, 
Julia,"  and  Mrs.  Smyjthe  waved  her  hand  as  the  train  slowly 
steamed  out  of  the  station. 

The  footman's  bed  was  duly  moved  into  the  dressing-room 
and  placed  well  within  sight  of  the  precious  safe.  Charles 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  looked  amused  when  he  received  the 
order  from  Mr.  Burton  to  sleep  there.  "I  should  think  that 
great  heavy  iron  thing  was  pretty  well  able  to  take  care  of 
itself,"  he  said. 

•*  Maybe,  Charles,  but  my  lady  gave  the  border  and  it  must  be 
carried  out.  If  anythink  'appened  to  them  hemeralds,  it  would 
be  perfectly  orful,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  as  he  took  up  a  candlestick 
and  proceeded  to  his  own  comfortable  bedroom. 

Mrs.  Smyjthe's  visit  to  the  dentist  had  the  desired  result,  and 
on  Friday  she  telegraphed  to  say  she  should  be  home  that 
afternoon. 

**  Another  wire,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Burton,  as  the  telegraph  boy 
was  seen  coming  to  the  house  again  an  hour  later.  ''  I  wonder 
what's  up  now.    Changed  her  mind,  perhaps,  and  not  coming  till 
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to-morrow,"  and  he  leisurely  advanced  to  meet  the  messenger 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  receive  the  familiar  orange-coloured 
envelope. 

"  For  Charles  Robinson,"  said  the  boy,  handing  the  missive 
to  the  butler. 

"For  Charles  Robinson,"  repeated  the  latter  in  surprised 
accents  ;  "  well,  take  it  to  the  back  door,  boy,"  but  being  curious 
to  know  who  had  telegraphed  to  his  subordinate,  he  followed  at 
a  more  dignified  pace. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Burton,  sir,  my  poor  mother ! "  and  Charles  advanced 
to  meet  the  butler  with  the  open  telegram  which  he  handed  to 
the  expectant  Burton. 

The  telegram  ran  as  follows : 

'*  Mother  very  ill ;  come  at  once. — Father." 

''  I  must  go,  sir  ;  just  time  to  cat^h  the  mid-day  train.  I  hope 
I  may  be  in  time  to  see  my  poor  mother  alive;  she's  a  sad 
invalid,  sir,"  and  Charles  seemed  on  the  point  of  bursting  into 
tears. 

Mr.  Burton  frowned  and  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  Very  inconvenient,  Charles ;  Mrs.  Belli  ngham  Smyjthe 
returns  this  afternoon  and  there's  company  coming  to-morrow. 
Could  not  you  wait  till  my  mistress  comes  and  ask  her  yourself?  " 

"  Oh,  sir,  my  poor  mother  might  die  whilst  I  waited ;  do,  I  beg 
of  you,  allow  me  to  go." 

"  Well,  well,  I  suppose  I  must.  Where  is  it  ?  Oh,  Birmingham, 
I  see,"  and  he  glanced  again  at  the  telegram  which  he  still  held. 
"  I  think  I'd  best  keep  this  to  show." 

"  Very  well,  sir ;  thank  you  kindly.  The  spring  cart  is  going  to 
the  station,  I  know ;  I  might  go  in  that,"  and  Charles  hurried 
away. 

Mrs.  Bellingham  Smyjthe  had  had  two  very  tiring  days  in 
town,  and  arrived  at  home  in  such  a  state  of  fatigue  that  she 
retired  to  her  own  room  at  once,  and  did  not  come  downstairs 
again  that  evening.  Burton  had  told  her  of  Charles's  departure 
and  showed  her  the  telegram,  and  though  of  course  it  was  in- 
convenient when  she  expected  friends,  she  said  he  could  not 
possibly  have  detained  the  man  after  such  an  urgent  summons. 

A  good  night's  rest  and  a  late  breakfast  in  bed  next  morning, 
and  Mrs.  Bellingham  Smyjthe  was  quite  restored  to  her  usual 
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good  health,  and  pleased  to  welcome  the  Rectory  girls,  who  had 
walked  up  to  The  Manor  to  inquire  after  its  chatelaine.  The 
visit  to  the  dentist  had  not  monopolized  the  whole  of  her  time  in 
London ;  there  had  been  visits  to  dressmaker,  milliner,  &c.,  and 
there  was  quite  a  large  box  of  finery  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
admiring  eyes  of  Violet  and  Dora  Dalison  ;  for  *  Her  Excellency  * 
not  only  liked  buying  and  wearing  pretty  things,  but  delighted 
in  the  admiration  they  called  forth. 

"  Oh,  what  a  lovely  dress  ;  how  well  your  emeralds  will  go  with 
that,"  exclaimed  Dora,  as  Jameson  carefully  lifted  out  of  its  many 
paper  wrappings  a  white  satin  robe  with  handsome  gold 
embroidery. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  think  it  will.  The  embroidery  is  some  His 
Excellency  had  done  for  me  in  Delhi  years  ago,  and  somehow  I 
never  used  it  till  now.  '  I  ordered  the  dress  some  time  past  and 
found  it  ready  for  a  final  fitting  when  I  went  to  Clarine's  yester- 
day, so  she  finished  it  for  me  to  bring  to-day.  I  thought  of 
wearing  it  at  the  duchess's  party  on  Tuesday ;  I  am  to  dine 
there  before  the  dance,  and  shall  wear  some,  at  least,  of  my 
emeralds." 

The  expected  guests  arrived  at  Clarendon  Manor  that  after- 
noon, and  Miss  Julia  Dalison  joined  her  friend's  party  at  dinner 
in  the  evening,  as  did  her  nephew  Ernest,  who  was  paying  one 
of  his  brief  visits  to  the  Rectory.  He  was  beginning  to  do  very 
well  at  the  Bar,  getting  a  good  many  briefs,  and  was  spoken  of 
as  a  very  rising  young  lawyer,  and  his  father  and  sisters  and 
mother  were  all  very  proud  of  him  ;  Aunt  Julia  believed  him  to 
be  quite  the  cleverest  young  man  of  the  day,  and  this  belief  was 
shared  by  Lady  Sybil  Elton,  with  whom  he  had  had  a  boy  and 
girl  flirtation  ever  since  they  had  been  one  in  the  schoolroom  and 
the  other  in  the  nursery.  Lord  and  Lady  Harleigh  and  their 
daughter  were  also  dining  at  the  Manor,  and  Ernest  was  pleased 
to  find  himself  sitting  next  pretty  Lady  Sybil  at  the  dinner- 
table,  an  arrangement  that  appeared  to  be  equally  satisfactory 
to  both. 

"  Our  hostess  is  not  honouring  us  by  wearing  the  much  talked- 
of  emeralds  this  evening.  I  was  not  at  the  Hunt  ball,  so  have 
not  seen  them  ;  are  they  really  as  beautiful  as  people  say  ?  " 

Lady  Sybil  looked  round  cautiously  before  answering  the 
question,  then  said  in  a  low  voice  : 
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"  I  don't  call  them  at  all  beautiful ;  they  are  very  large,  very 
^brilliant  and  a  great  many  of  them,  but  to  me  they  look  like  so 
much  green  glass,  though  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  treason  to  say 
so." 

"  There  was  so  much  written  about  them  in  the  society  papers, 
that  I  quite  wonder  some  of  the  enterprising  burglars  who  have 
made  such  successful  jewel  robberies  have  not  paid  Clarendon 
Manor  a  visit." 

"  Well,  you  see,  the  papers  also  had  got  hold  of  the  story  of 
the  safe  in  which  they  are  kept  and  the  faithful  Indian  servant 
who  guards  them.  How  well  he  looks,  standing  so  solemnly  and 
impassively  behind  *  Her  Excellency ' — ^your  sister's  name  is  so 
appropriate  that  the  whole  county'has  more  or  less  adopted  it" 

"  So  I  hear,  and  my  aunt  says  she  believes  the  lady  is  quite 
aware  of  the  fact  and  considers  it  rather  as  a  tribute  to  her 
importance,  and  is  not  displeased." 

The  day  of  the  dinner  and  dance  at  the  ducal  castle  had 
arrived.  Charles,  the  footman,  had  not  returned,  and  as  no  one 
had  thought  in  the  hurry  of  his  departure  to  ask  for  his  home 
address,  it  was  impossible  to  write  and  ascertain  when  he  would 
be  likely  to  return.  His  *'  match,"  William,  had  brought  down  the 
wrath  of  the  butler  upon  his  head  by  saying  that  as  Charles  had 
taken  away  all  his  personal  possessions,  he  did  not  think  he  meant 
to  come  back  at  all. 

*^  Such  nonsense !  Why,  he's  not  had  his  wages,  and  I'm  sure 
he  could  not  wish  for  abetter  place — certainly  he  won't  find  one," 
said  the  indignant  butler.  "  I  don't  suppose  he  had  more  than 
one  box  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  that." 

**  Yes,  but  he  packed  everythink  he  had  out  in  the  room  into 
it  as  quick  as  quick,"  muttered  William, ''  and  that  don't  look  like 
coming  back." 

Mrs.  Bellingham  Smyjthe  was  to  dine  at  the  castle  and  her 
guests  were  to  drive  over  after  dinner  in  time  for  the  dance.  It 
was  a  good  six-mile  drive,  so  "  Her  Excellency  "  had  to  begin  to 
dress  betimes.  Her  toilette  was  partially  done  when,  before 
putting  on  her  dress,  she  proceeded,  accompanied  by  Jameson,  to 
the  safe  to  take  out  the  emeralds.  She  carried  the  small  gold  or 
gilt  key  which  always  hung  on  her  chain  and  placed  it  in  the  lock. 
The  key  slipped  in  easily,  but  to  her  astonishment  refused  to 
turn.     Mrs.  Bellingham  Smyjthe  tried  it  in  every  way,  it  was  no 
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use.    Jameson  then  attempted  the  task  in  which  her  mistress  had 
failed,  but  with  a  like  want  of  success. 

**I  will  put  on  my  dress  at  once  and  then  you  can  fetch 
Burton  ;  the  lock  is  too  stiff  for  us,"  and  this  the  annoyed  lady  did. 
But  Burton  had  no  better  success,  the  key  would  not  turn.  Mrs. 
Smyjthe  was  terribly  put  out ;  she  sent  Burton  to  ask  Mr.  Gore 
whether  he  would  kindly  come  to  her  assistance,  and  impatiently 
awaited  his  arrival. 

Mr.  Gore  came,  tried  the  key,  then  took  it  out  and  looked  first 
at  it  and  then  at  the  lock. 

"  I  don't  believe  this  is  the  right  key,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  but  it  is  ;  there  is  no  question  of  that  I  wear  it  always 
on  my  chain  ;  it  is  never  out  of  my  own  possession  and  I  have  no 
other  like  it." 

Mr.  Gore  shook  his  head,  then  tried  the  key  again — no  use — 
the  key  would  not  turn. 

"  There  is  a  locksmith  downstairs,  ma'am,  repairing  one  of 
the  pantry  cupboard  locks ;  shall  I  fetch  him  ?  "  said  Burton. 

"  Yes,  of  course.    Why  did  you  not  say  so  sooner  ?  " 

!n  a  very  few  minutes  the  locksmith  appeared.  He  looked  at 
the  key,  then  at  the  lock,  as  Mr.  Gore  had  done,  and  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  that  gentleman — that  it  was  not  the  right 
key. 

Mrs.  Smyjthe  was  thoroughly  annoyed. 

**  It  is  quite  impossible  that  it  should  be  any  other  key.  But  if 
you  can't  unlock  the  safe,  you  must  force  it  open  and  put  a  new 
lock  on  at  once.  I  must  start  for  the  Castle  in  a  few  minutes 
and  can  wait  no  longer." 

The  locksmith  fetched  his  tools  and  soon  had  the  huge  safe 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Smyjthe  put  in  her  hand  to  fetch  out  the  case 
containing  the  emeralds ;  but  she  gave  a  cry  of  alarm  as  the  case, 
as  she  lifted  it  by  the  handle,  came  open  at  once,  and  the  trays 
fell  out — empty  / 

"My  emeralds!  They  are  gone!"  she  screamed,  and  Mr. 
Gore,  Jameson,  Burton  and  the  locksmith  crowded  round  in 
dismay,  whilst,  alarmed  by  the  scream,  several  of  the  guests  in 
the  house  and  most  of  the  servants  rushed  up  to  the  dressing- 
room  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

*'  Where  are  they  ?  Who  can  have  taken  them  ?  Have  they 
fallen  into  the  safe  itself?  "  cried  the  excited  lady,  and  proceeded 
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to  search — but  no,  there  was  no  trace  of  the  jewels.  The  famous 
emeralds  were  indeed  gone,  and  not  only  they,  but  every  other 
valuable  that  had  been  in  the  same  place  of  security.  The 
safe  was  full  of  empty  velvet  and  leather  covered  cases — the 
jewels  were  gone. 

Poor  Mrs.  Bellingham  Smyjthe !  It  took  her  several  minutes 
to  realize  that  she  had  actually  been  robbed — ^it  se*emed  so  im- 
possible ;  but  when  the  truth  did  force  itself  upon  her,  with  a 
wild  cry  she  fell  fainting  on  the -floor,  and  it  took  some  time  to 
restore  her  to  consciousness. 

The  consternation  at  the  Manor  was  great.  None  of  the  party 
could  think  of  going  to  the  duchess's  dance.  As  to  poor  Mrs. 
Smyjthe,  the  shock  was  so  great  that  she  could  only  sit  in  her 
arm-chair  and  give  way  to  alternate  outbursts  of  wild  grief  and 
equally  wild  conjectures  ;  and  Mr,  Gore  thoughtfully  sent  a  note 
to  explain  her  absence  from  the  dinner-party,  giving  the  excuse 
of  "  sudden  illness." 

"  No  use  to  say  anything  about  the  robbery  till  we  know  more 
about  it,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  and  certainly  our  poor  hostess  is 
ill  enough  to  make  my  excuse  only  too  true." 

It  was  lucky  that  there  was  some  one  so  thoroughly  practical 
as  Mr.  Gore  in  the  house,  as  he  took  all  trouble  ofT  Mrs. 
Smyjthe's  hands,  and  indeed  she  was  quite  incapable  of  thinking 
what  was  best  to  be  done ;  but  he  wrote  off  without  an  hour's 
delay,  giving  as  good  a  description  as  he  could  of  the  missing 
jewels  to  the  police  authorities  in  London,  requesting  them  to 
take  any  steps  they  thought  best  in  the  matter. 

Mrs.  Smyjthe  spent  a  sleepless  night.  Till  a  very  late  hour 
Mrs.  Gore  and  the  other  ladies  staying  in  the  house  sat  up  with 
her,  listening  to  her  frantic  outpourings  of  grief  and  wrath  at  the 
loss  of  her  jewels,  especially  the  celebrated  emeralds — "  which  I 
valued  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  care  with  which  my 
dear  husband  collected  them.  It  took  His  Excellency  ^^^rj  ; 
but  he  was  determined  that  they  should  be  flawless  and  unique 
—and  to  think  now  that  they  are  gone  !  "  The  ladies  offered 
all  the  sympathy  they  sincerely  felt,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade Mrs.  Smyjthe  that  the  jewels  would  be  traced  and 
restored ;  but  she  was  inconsolable,  and  they  had  much  difliculty 
in  prevailing  upon  her  at  length  to  retire  to  bed. 

How  the  jewels  had  been  stolen  was  indeed  a  mystery.    Before 
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going  to  town  the  preceding  week,  Mrs.  Bellingham  Smyjthe 
had  opened  the  safe,  placed  several  pieces  of  jewellery  inside 
and  locked  it  again,  replacing  the  key  as  usual  on  her  chain. 
There  was  no  trace  of  any  one  having  forced  an  entrance  into 
the  Manor,  and  nothing  except  the  safe  had  been  touched,  so 
the  thief  must  have  been  some  one  in  the  house,  but  who  ?  The 
servants  all  appeared  to  be  trustworthy ;  yet  without  their  con- 
nivance, how  could  any  stranger  have  effected  an  entrance  ? 

This  subject  was  as  eagerly  discussed  below  stairs  in  the 
steward's  room  and  servants'  hall  as  it  was  above. 

"  I  can't  understand  it,"  said  Mr.  Burton.  "  No  one  could  have 
got  in  in  the  day-time  unobserved,  and  at  night  Charles  slept 
beside  the  safe  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  one 
to  have  got  at  it  without  waking  him." 

"  Ah,  yes,  whilst  we  were  away ;  but  who  knows  when  the 
jewels  were  taken  ?  My  mistress  has  not  opened  the  safe  since 
she  returned  home  till  this  evening.  I  mistrust  that  heathen 
black,"  and  Jameson  pursed  up  her  lips  and  shook  her  head 
meaningly. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know ;  it  do  look  very  odd  ;  but  I  can't  under- 
stand about  the  key.  Are  you  sure  Mrs.  Smyjthe  took  it  to 
town  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure.  Why  I  know  she  did  particularly  is  that  the 
chain  got  broken  somehow  in  the  carriage,  going  to  the  station, 
and  I  saw  it  hanging  loose  just  as  my  mistress  got  into  the  train, 
and  Charles  went  back  to  the  carriage  and  found  the  key  at ' 
once.  Mrs.  Smyjthe  carried  the  key  in  her  purse  till  we  got  to 
London,  then  put  it  on  another  chain  whilst  the  broken  one 
went  to  be  mended.  It  has  never  been  out  of  her  possession, 
night  or  day." 

"  Then  how  can  it  have  been  changed  ?  For  Jones,  the  lock- 
smith, said  positively  it  wasn't  the  right  key." 

"Jones  was  talking  nonsense — something  had  been  done  to 
the  lock  which  prevented  the  key  fitting,  but  it  carit  have  been 
any  other  key." 

**  Well,  the  sooner  the  whole  affair  is  cleared  up  the  better. 
It's  very  disagreeable  for  all  of  us — the  servants  are  always 
suspected  in  a  case  like  this.  I  do  wish  Charles  would  come 
back.  He  was  twice  as  sharp  as  that  great  oaf  William.  I  have 
to  tell  him  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,"  and  Mr.  Burton, 
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who  liked  his  ease  and  whose  idea  of  a  good  footman  was  one 
who  took  all  the  trouble  ofT  his  superior's  hands,  sighed  for 
his  departed  subordinate,  who  had  made  himself  very  useful  to 
the  butler. 

Mrs.  Bellingham  Smyjthe  was  quite  prostrated  next  day; 
the  loss  of  her  jewels  and  the  sleepless  night  she  had  conse- 
quently passed  brought  on  a  terrible  and  racking  headache, 
and  she  could  only  lie  in  her  darkened  room,  refusing  to  see 
any  one  but  Miss  Julia  Dalison,  who,  on  hearing  of  her  friend's 
loss — for  of  course  the  news  of  the  robbery  had  soon  spread 
through  the  village — had  hurried  to  the  Manor  to  hear  all 
details  and  to  offer  her  sympathy. 

"  My  poor  Matilda,  is  it  possible — your  lovely  jewels ! — but 
surely  the  thief  will  be  caught." 

"  Never,  Julia,  never !  I  feel  they  are  gone  for  ever,"  answered 
the  prostrate  lady  in  a  weak  and  tearful  voice,  very  unlike  the 
firm  and  assured  tone  usual  with  "  Her  Excellency." 

"  Let  my  nephew  Ernest  go  up  to  London ;  he  is  very  clever 
— if  you  could  bring  yourself  to  see  him  and  give  him  all  par- 
ticulars  " 

Mrs.  Smyjthe  shook  her  head.  "  I  know  no  particulars,"  she 
sobbed.  "  The  jewels  were  safe  when  I  went  to  London,  and 
now  they  are  gone.  Some  person  must  have  got  in  unknown 
to' the  servants  and  opened  the  safe  with  a  false  key." 

But  Miss  Julia  Dalison  felt  quite  certain  that  her  clever 
nephew  might  solve  the  mystery,  so  taking  a  tender  farewell  of 
her  suffering  friend,  she  hastened  to  the  Rectory. 

Ernest  Dalison,  being  assured  that  Mrs.  Smyjthe  would  not 
consider  him  officious,  walked  over  to  the  Manor,  accompanied 
by  Tom,  and  saw  Mr.  Gore  and  they  talked  the  matter  over.  It 
certainly  was  very  incomprehensible. 

**  I  can  only  imagine  that  the  servants  were  holding  high 
jinks  below  stairs,  left  the  doors  open,  and  that  the  thief,  watch- 
ing his  opportunity,  crept  in  and,  having  effected  the  robbery, 
quietly  walked  out  again.  Of  course  it  would  be  a  risky  thing 
to  do,  but  he  took  his  chance  of  being  caught,  and  by  luck 
managed  to  escape  unseen,"  said  Mr.  Gore. 

*'  Well,  there  was  so  much  said  in  all  the  papers  about  the 
emeralds  that  I'm  not  surprised  they  should  attempt  to  carry 
them  off;  but  how  did  they  manage  about  the  key  ?  " 
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*'  That  is  a  mystery.  Our  hostess  declares  she  never  parted 
with  the  key,  and  that  there  was  no  other.  Yet  the  lock  had 
evidently  not  been  tampered  with,  and  the  locksmith  declared 
the  key  Mrs.  Smyjthe  gave  him — and  that  I  also  tried — ^was  not 
the  right  one.  I  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but  the  lady  was  so 
positive  it  could  be  no  other  that,  not  being  an  expert,  I  could 
only  suppose  I  was  mistaken." 

"  What  sort  of  key  was  it  ?  " 

"  A  gilt  bramab,  very  ordinary-looking." 

"  What  does  the  butler  say  ?    Have  you  spoken  to  him  ?  " 

"  Oh !  he  seems  to  suspect  Kareem  Bux,  the  native  servant — 
I  don't.  He  has  served  Mrs.  Smyjthe  faithfully  for  years,  and  is 
quite  devoted  to  her.     Would  you  like  to  see  Burton  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  should  ;  one  never  knows.  A  chance  word  sometimes 
gives  a  clue." 

Burton  appeared  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gore's  summons.  He  was 
only  too  ready  to  talk  of  the  robbery,  and  gave  it  emphatically 
as  his  opinion  that  *'the  nigger  was  the  thief."  "I  believe 
them  Indians  are  that,  clever  they  can  kill  a  man  and  conjure 
him  alive  again,  and  if  they  can  do  that,  be  sure  they  can  open 
any  lock  and  shut  it  again  to  look  all  right,"  he  said,  which 
caused  a  smile  to  flit  over  the  faces  of  Mr.  Grore  and  Ernest 
Dalison.  The  latter  begged  for  a  recital  of  everything  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  house  since  the  day  on  which  Mrs. 
Smyjthe  had  gone  to  London.  When  Burton  mentioned  the 
fact  of  Charles  having  been  telegraphed  for,  Mr.  Dalison 
interrupted  him  to  ask  if  the  footman  had  returned,  and  when 
Burton,  having  concluded  his  narrative,  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  he  stopped  him  to  ask  several  questions  about  the  absent 
Charles. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  the  butler,  Ernest  Dalison  turned 
to  Mr.  Gore.  "  Charles  is  the  culprit,"  he  said.  •*  He  either  took 
the  jewels  himself  or  he  knew  something  about  the  business. 
You  see  he  slept  in  the  dressing-room  and  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  getting  at  the  safe." 

At  this  moment  the  Indfem  servant  entered  the  room,  and 
making  a  low  bow,  addressed  Ernest  Dalison. 

''  Salaam,  sahib,"  he  said,  then  waited  for  permission  to  speak. 

**  What  is  it,  bearer  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Gore. 

"  The  mem  sahib's  jewels,  sahib,  they  are  gone.     No  one  know 
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how — where.    Would  the  sahib  order  a  dirt-heap  to  be  made, 
then  the  jewels  would  be  found,"  and  again  he  bowed  low. 

**  A  dirt-heap — what  does  he  mean  ?  "  and  Mr.  Gore  and  Ernest 
Dalison  looked  at  each  other  and  then  at  the  bearer  in  bewildered 
incomprehension ;  Tom  Dalison  burst  out  laughing. 

"  In  India,"  he  said,  "  when  you  miss  anything,  you  call  all 
your  servants  together,  say  such  a  thing  is  lost,  and  that  until  it 
is  found  you  will  pay  no  wages.  They  then  make  a  dirt-heap 
in  the  compound,  and  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  days  you 
proceed  to  this  heap,  have  it  opened  in  your  presence,  and 
generally  with  all  the  servants  looking  on,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  your  missing  property  is  found  in  the  heap,  then  your 
property  is  restored,  and  as  no  one  has  beeil  seen  placing  it  in 
the  heap,  no  one  is  incriminated,  and  only  the  guilty  person  him- 
self knows  who  committed  the  theft.  It  is  a  very  successful  plan 
in  India,  but  I  doubt  it  would  not  succeed  in  this  country." 

The  bearer  looked  grieved  that  his  suggestion  should  be 
treated  so  lightly,  but  he  again  bowed  low,  and  in  his  usual 
noiseless  fashion  withdrew. 

When  Ernest  Dalison'^sidea  of  Charles  being  the  culprit  was 
propounded  to  "Her  Excellency"  she  utterly  refused  to  believe 
it. 

"  I  had  a  first-rate  character  of  the  man  from  his  last  place,'' 
she  said.  **  He  had  been  there  for  years,  and  only  left  to  better 
himself.     No,  I  can't  believe  Charles  had  anything  to  do  with  it." 

But  this  belief  was  somewhat  shaken  when  Ernest  discovered 
at  the  small  country  station  that  the  footman  had  taken  his 
ticket  for  London,  not  Birmingham,  on  the  day  of  his  departure, 
and  as  a  week  elapsed  without  bringing  any  news  of  him,  Ernest 
Dalison  at  length  prevailed  upon  Mrs.  Smyjthe  to  allow  him  to 
go  to  London  and  interview  the  police,  giving  a  description  of 
Charles  Robinson.  Burton  still  sniffed  incredulously,  but  did  not 
speak  so  positively  as  he  had  done,  though  he  continued  to  regard 
Kareem  Bux  with  suspicion,  and  no  doubt  his  wrath  would  have 
been  great  if  he  had  heard  of  the  latter's  suggestion  of  a  "  mud* 
heap."  ' 

The  loss  of  the  jewels  naturally  created  a  great  sensation  in 
the  county — ^the  emeralds  had  been  so  talked  of  that  people  who 
scarcely  knew  Mrs.  Smyjthe  were  interested  in  the  robbery,  and 
indeed  it  was  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  amongst  all  classes. 
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Each  day  brought  sympathizing  visitors  to  the  Manor.  The 
duchess  had  driven  over  the  day  after  her  party,  and  the  young 
people  from  the  Rectory  had  naturally  been  amongst  the  first  of 
the  callers.  Many  wild  theories  and  conjectures  were  started 
and  most  improbable  solutions  of  the  mystery  were  offered. 
The  police  had  failed  either  to  trace  the  jewels  or  the  thief,  and 
Mrs.  Smyjthe  was  inconsolable. 

Ten  days  had  passed.  Ernest  Dalison  had  described  the 
missing  footman  to  the  police  and  rewards  had  been  offered  for 
his  discovery,  but  he  had  apparently  disappeared  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  even  Burton  began  to  agree  with  the  general 
opinion  that  Charles  was  the  person  who  had  taken  the  jewels, 
when  one  morning  a  parcel  arrived  by  rail  for  Mrs.  Bellingham 
Smyjthe,  a  small  square  box,  securely  done  up  in  brown  paper 
and  much  cord. 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  can  be.  Burton  ;  I  don't  expect  anything; 
Take  the  box  downstairs  and  open  it." 

Burton  disappeared,  carrying  the  box,  and  returned  in  a  few 
minutes,  a  note  in  his  hand.  It  was  addressed, "  To  that  jolly  old 
fraud,  Mrs.  Bellingham  Smyjthe."  With  a  countenance  which 
struggled  for  compoftire,  he  handed  this  missive  to  the  lady. 

Mrs.  Smyjthe  frowned  angrily.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
How  impertinent !     Where  did  it  come  from.  Burton  ?  " 

"  It  was  on  the  top  of  the  box,  ma*am  ;  I  brought  it  up  at 
once." 

**  Bring  the  box ;  I  can't  think  who  could  dare  to  address  me 
in  such  a  way.  I  don't  think  I  shall  open  it."  Mrs.  Smyjthe 
regarded  the  note  indignantly,  and  the  friends  who  were  with 
her  in  the  morning-room  did  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
ask  questions,  but  waited  with  curiosity  till  she  should  vouchsafe 
to  tell  them  the  reason  of  her  evident  wrath. 

Burton  very  soon  came  back,  the  opened  box  in  his  hand.     It 
contained  a  'brown-paper-covered  parcel,  sealed  in  several  places. 
Mrs.  Smyjthe  desired  him  to  break  the  seals ;  he  did  this,  re- . 
moved  the  brown  paper,  unfolded  several  wrappings,  and  there, 
before  their  astonished  eyes,  lay  the  missing  emeralds  ! 

"  My  emeralds  !  my  emeralds !  They  have  been  sent  back. 
I  can't  believe  my  eyes  !  " 

At  this  exclamation  from  their  hostess,  her  friends  crowded 
round  and  gazed  in  astonishment  at  the  sight  displayed.    Yes, 
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there  were  the  emeralds — tiara,  necklace,  brooches,  earrings, 
bracelets — all  complete ! 

Mrs.  Smyjthe  hastily  tore  open  the  envelope,  of  which  the 
address  had  given  her  such  offence ;  as  she  read  a  wild  scream 
burst  from  her  lips. 

"  If  s  false — false ! "  she  cried ;  "  how  dare  they  say  such  a 
thing !  His  Excellency  took  years  collecting  them  ;  they  are 
worth  thousands.  Who  dare  say  they  are  not  real  ?  "  Her  hand 
which  held  the  note  shook,  her  face  was  inflamed  with  wrath,  her 
eyes  blazed. 

Burton  gazed  at  his  mistress  in  mingled  fear  and  astonishment. 

Mrs.  Gore,  who  was  still  staying  at  the  Manor,  now  came 
forward  and  laid  her  hand  gently  on  the  excited  lady's  arm. 

**  Dear  Mrs.  Smyjthe,"  she  said,  "  how  glad  I  am  you  have  got 
your  beautiful  emeralds  back.  Why  mind  what  any  one  says  ; 
the  fact  remains,  here  are  the  jewels." 

"Read  this,"  and,  almost  speechless  from  excitement,  Mrs. 
Smyjthe  thrust  the  note  into  the  other  lady's  hand.  It  ran 
as  follows : 

"  Miserable  Woman, — You  have  decei^td  every  one.    The^ 
emeralds  you    made  such   a   fuss  about  are  false — a   capita 
imitation,  but  no  more  real  than  I  am 

"  Charles  Robinson. 

"  The  other  things  being  real,  I  shall  keep  and  convert  them 
into  hard  cash  ;  the  sham  emeralds  I  return." 

Mrs.  Gore's  face  expressed  unbounded  astonishment  as  she 
read. 

Mrs.  Smyjthe  had  recovered  her  voice  and  breath.  **  It's  a 
lie,"  she  cried  ;  "  they  are  so  valuable  that  the  wretch  could  not 
dispose  of  them  without  discovery,  so  he  now  pretends  they  are 
false  to  spite  me.  Why,  they  are  well  known  in  India — they 
were  called  the  Ramblepore  emeralds.  His  Excellency  spared 
no  expense  in  collecting  them ;  whenever  the  natives  had  any 
particularly  fine  emeralds  they  brought  them  to  Ramblepore, 
and  my  husband  gave  them  a  good  price.  One  of  the  rajahs 
Offered  him  an  enormous  sum  for  them." 

But  though  Mrs.  Smyjthe  scouted  the  idea  of  her  emeralds 
being  false,  she  was  so  wrathful  at  the  very  suggestion  that  she 

5* 
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telegraphed  to  a  well-known  firm  of  London  jewellers  to  send 
down  an  expert  in  gems,  to  confirm  her  statement  He  arrived 
next  morning,  and  with  an  air  of  triumph  "  Her  Excellency  "  laid 
the  jewels  before  him  on  the  table,  requesting  all  her  friends,  as 
well  as  Burton  and  Jameson,  to  come  and  hear  his  verdict. 
There  was  a  breathless  silence  as  very  slowly  the  lapidary  took 
up  the  ornaments  one  after  the  other  and  examined  them  care- 
fully. Mrs.  Smyjthe  was  so  sure  of  the  genuineness  of  her  jewels 
that  she  regarded  him  with  a  rather  amused  smile ;  but  the  smile 
faded  from  her  face  when,  laying  down  the  last  of  the  collection, 
he  looked  up  quietly  and  said : 

"  These  are  all  imitation,  madam — a  wonderfully  good  imitation, 
certainly,  and  very  difficult  of  detection." 

Mrs.  Smyjthe  gazed  at  the  speaker  horror-struck.  For  a 
moment  she  seemed  unable  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  his  words  ; 
then  suddenly  with  a  wild  laugh  she  sank  into  a  chair  and  burst 
into  tears.  Mrs.  Gore  hurriedly  signed  to  every  one  to  leave  the 
room,  then  sat  down  beside  her  friend  and  endeavoured  to  calm 
her,  but  Mrs.  Smyjthe  refused  to  be  comforted. 

*'It  was  too  cruel,  too  cruel,"  she  sobbed,  "to  make  me  a 
laughing-stock,  to  deceive  me — my  husband  who  I  thought 
loved  me  so." 

"  It  seems  very  strange.  Can  they  have  been  changed  after 
Mr.  Smyjthe's  death  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  they  were  sent  home  at  once  in  a  sealed  box  and 
placed  in  the  bank,  and  there  they  remained  till  I  myself  brought 
them  here.  It  is  hard.  Every  one  will  think  I  knew,  and  that  I 
wished  to  deceive  and  pass  off  rubbish  as  valuable  stones.  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  look  people  in  the  face  again  ;  I  must  leave 
here  at  once." 

And  in  this  resolution  "  Her  Excellency  "  remained  unshaken. 
She  left  Marystowe  next  day,  declaring  every  one  must  look  upon 
her  as  an  impostor.  Not  all  that  Miss  Julia  Dalison  or  any  one 
else  could  say  would  persuade  her  to  stay  in  the  place  Vhere 
this  humiliation  had  come  upon  her.  She  went  to  London  and 
took  a  house  in  one  of  the  old-fashioned  but  comfortable  squares, 
and  there  transported  all  her  belongings.  Before  leaving  Claren- 
don Manor  the  enraged  lady  took  the  false  emeralds,  wrapped  in  the 
paper  in  which  they  had  been  sent  back,  and  threw  the  parcel  into 
the  lake.    "  They  shall  never  deceive  any  one  again,"  she  said. 
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Poor  Mrs.  Bellingham  Smyjthe  never  knew  the  true  story  of 
the  emeralds,  which  was  that  her  husband  having  got  into  serious 
money  difficulties  through  an  unfortunate  speculation,  had  sold 
the  real  stones  to  an  Indian  rajah  whilst  his  wife  was  in  England, 
and  not  wishing  to  tell  her  what  he  had  done,  had  had  an  imita- 
tion set  made  to  replace  the  sold  jewels,  meaning  at  some  future 
time,  when  perhaps  he  should  have  saved  enough  to  buy  more 
good  stones,  to  tell  his  wife  of  the  course  he  had  taken :  but 
he  died  rather  suddenly,  and  the  secret  was  unrevealed  until  so 
cruelly  and  painfully  forced  upon  the  deceived  lady  after  the 
robbery  of  her  supposed  jewels. 

**  Charles  Robinson  **  was  found  to  be  one  of  a  gang  of  burglars 
who,  attracted  by  the  tale  of  the  emeralds,  so  glowingly  described 
after  the  hunt  ball,  had  managed — no  one  ever  quite  knew  how — 
to  obtain  the  recommendation  of  a  footman  whose  name  he 
assumed,  and  spent  his  time  at  Clarendon  Manor  in  trying  to 
discover  all  he  could  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  jewels  and  the 
easiest  way  to  obtain  possession  of  them.  Seeing  Mrs.  Smyjthe 
always  wore  the  key  on  her  chain  which  Jameson  had  told  him 
locked  the  safe,  he  procured  a  key  apparently  exactly  the  same, 
and  waited  for  a  chance  to  exchange  them.  This  he  cleverly 
managed  at  the  station  the  day  Mrs.  Smyjthe  went  to  London, 
for  whilst  disentangling  the  fringe  of  a  shawl  from  her  cloak 
fastening,  he  had  succeeded  in  breaking  the  chain  and  slipping 
off  the  key,  substituting  the  false  one  when  sent  by  his  mistress 
to  look  for  hers. 

The  story  of  "  Her  Excellency's  emeralds  "  was  long  remem- 
bered at  Marystowe,  and  Aunt  Julia  Dalison  always  becanie 
tearful  at  mention  of  the  lady  she  called  "  poor  dear  Matilda." 


®ur  Sir  Josbua^ 

"  That,"  Aunt  Emma  was  wont  to  remark,  with  a  playful  smile 
and  wave  of  the  hand  towards  the  picture  that  hung  in  the  place 
of  honour  in  the  drawing-room,  upon  the  wall  facing  the  fire- 
place—" that  is  our  Sir  Joshua ;  not  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
however,  but  by  Gainsborough."  The  cunning  manner  in  which 
Aunt  Emma  always  managed  to  draw'  the  attention  of  visitors  to 
the  picture  of  which  she  was  so  proud,  was  a  source  of  infinite 
amusement  to  all  her  family,  for  however  a  conversation  in  that 
room  began  or  continued,  it  always  concluded  with  Sir  Joshua. 

The  picture  in  question  represented  a  tall  gentleman  of  portly 
presence,  wearing  a  white  wig  or  peruke,  as  I  believe  the  parti- 
cular style  of  headgear  affected  by  gentlemen  in  those  days  was 
called.  Beneath  the  portrait  there  was  printed  on  the  frame,  in 
black  letters,  the  name  of  Sir  Joshua  Georges.  He  must  have 
been  a  clever  man,  for  when  this  picture  of  him  was  painted  he 
was  rich,  prosperous,  and  mayor  of  the  town  in  which  he  had 
spent  his  youth  of  poverty  and  toil.  The  birthplace  of  Sir  Joshua 
is  one  of  those  things  that  will  ever  remain  a  mystery,  for  though 
he  had  numerous  descendants,  his  ancestors  are  an  unknown 
quantity,  for  who  his  parents  were,  and  how  he  obtained  his 
name,  is  a  matter  of  speculation  only.  My  father — who  dearly 
loves  a  joke,  and  does  not  love  his  wife's  aunt,  Emma  Pringle, 
the  proud  owner  of  the  Gainsborough — has  a  theory  that  Sir 
Joshua  was  a  foundling,  as  well  as  the  founder  of  his  family,  and 
received  the  name  of  Georges  from  having  been  discovered,  a 
poor,  deserted  little  baby,  upon  the  day  dedicated  to  the  patron 
saint  of  "  Merrie  England."  However  this  may  be,  the  birth  of 
Sir  Joshua  is  recorded  in  the  family  Bible,  and  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, to  have  taken  place  upon  the  23rd  of  April ;  therefore 
that  day  is  always  kept  as  a  family  festival  by  his  granddaughter 
and  my  grand-aunt,  Mrs.  Matthew  Pringle,  who  celebrates  the 
occasion  by  the  giving  of  a  dinner,  to  which  all  Sir  Joshua's  de- 
scendants with  whom  she  is  on  speaking  terms  are  invited. 

Being  old,  childless,  and  the  possessor  of  a  nice  bit  of  money 
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that  she  can  leave  how  and  to  whom  she  chooses,  Aunt  Emma 
does  not  get  many  refusals  to  her  invitations,  for  as  a  rule  she  is 
treated  with  that  respect  and  deference  which  she  not  only  likes 
and  expects,  but  has  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  her  own 
immediate  circle  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

Uncle  Matthew,  the  husband  of  Aunt  Emma — ^he  always  came 
second — ^was  the  meekest  and  most  submissive  of  little  men  that 
it  was  ever  my  lot  to  meet  '*  Matthew  has  not  the  spirit  of  a 
mouse,"  people  would  say  scornfully  of  him  ;  and  yet  once  this 
shy,  nervous  little  man  planned  and  carried  out,  entirely  unaided, 
a  bold  and  cunning  fraud,  and  with  such  success  that  it  was  not 
discovered  until  some  time  after  his  death,  and  only  then  by  a 
mere  accident.  Uncle  Mat  was  a  kind,  well-meaning  man,  with 
a  gentle,  amiable  disposition,  and  would  not  have  intentionally 
hurt  or  injured  any  living  creature,  I  am  sure.  We,  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  were  quite  fond  of  him  in  a  pitying  sort 
of  fashion,  for  he  was  always  kind  and,  as  far  as  his  means 
allowed,  generous  to  us.  Who  indeed  would  not  have  felt  sym- 
pathy with  a  person  obliged  always  to  live  with  Aunt  Emma  ? 
Why  he  ever  married  her  was  a  marvel  to  us.  She  was  not  an 
attractive  person,  being  tall  and  angular  in  figure,  severe  in  coun- 
tenance and  sharp  of  speech  ;  a  person  whom  it  was  difficult  to 
love,  and  sometimes  even  to  respect. 

The  death  of  Uncle  Matthew  took  place  very  suddenly,  indeed 
tragically,  for  he  was  found  one  evening  seated  in  his  arm-chair 
before  the  dining-room  fire,  dead,  from  an  overdose  of  laudanum, 
that  it  was  proved  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  for  toothache 
and  neuralgia ;  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  head  shaking  and 
mysterious  whisperings  of  opium,  and  of  poor  Matthew  having 
grown  very  queer  and  shaky  of  late. 

His  death  took  place  upon  the  evening  of  the  day  following 
one  of  the  St  George's  dinners,  as  we  called  them,  and  more 
than  one  person  who  had  been  present  spoke  of  having  noticed 
a  change  in  Uncle  Mat — of  a  look  of  vague  fear  upon  his  face, 
and  shifty,  wandering  glances  very  unlike  the  mild,  amiable 
expression  they  usually  wore  on  such  occasions.  I  remember 
myself  remarking  how  his  hand  trembled  as  he  raised  the  glass 
of  champagne  to  his  lips,,  in  which  we  always  drank  the  toast, 
proposed  by  Aunt  Emma  herself,  to  the  memory  of  the  founder 
of  the  Georges  family. 
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It  had  been  my  lot  to  attend  these  annual  festivals  ever  since 
reaching  the  mature  age  of  twelve,  for  fate  seemed  to  have 
especially  marked  me  out  as  a  descendant  of  the  great  man  ;  so 
Aunt  Emma  said,  for  my  birthday,  too,  was  upon  the  23rd  April. 
On  that  account  it  was  that  I  had  been  named  Georgina,  and 
lucky  fate  found  myself  the  recipient  each  year  of  a  handsome 
present  from  Aunt  Emma — a  present  which  generally  took  the 
acceptable  form  of  a  five-pound  note.  Some  of  my  cousins 
grudged  me  that  bit  of  good  luck,  but  they  needn't  have  done 
so,  for  we  required  that  note  more  than  any  of  them  did,  for  ours 
was  a  large  family  and  our  parents*  means  were  small.  Many  a 
hard  and  long  struggle  poor  mother  had  to  make  both  the  ends 
of  that  limited  income  meet  each  year.  To  help  her  in  this,  I 
had  taken  a  situation  as  nursery  governess  with  some  friends, 
with  whom  I  was  perfectly  happy.  The  salary .  certainly  was 
small,  but  it  was  enough  for  me  to  dress  on,  and  my  being  away 
made  one  less  at  home  to  feed  and  keep — a  statement  this  that 
may  sound  horribly  sordid  in  the  ears  of  the  well-to-do,  but  which 
is  nevertheless  true,  as  many  a  struggler  can  affirm.  I  do  not 
know,  of  course,  how  other  governesses  are  treated,  but  Mrs. 
Melcombe,  who  was  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  of  women,  in- 
variably treated  me  as  a  lady — nay,  more,  even  as  one  of  them- 
selves. 

On  the  St  George's  day  that  followed  Uncle  Matthew's  death, 
Aunt  Emma,  of  course,  did  not  give  her  usual  St.  George's 
festival  dinner.  Though  this  was  omitted,  my  annual  present 
was  remembered,  and  in  the  letter  that  accompanied  it  Aunt 
Emma  professed  the  hope  that  **  in  the  following  year  the  anniver- 
sary of  Sir  Joshua's  birth  would  once  more  be  celebrated  beneath 
her  roof." 

Ah !  little  did  the  poor  woman  imagine  all  that  would  take 
place  before  that  event  occurred,  as  little  as  I  guessed  the  changes 
that  were  in  store  for  me — changes  that  were  drawing  hourly 
nearer ;  for  that  23rd  of  April  being  my  coming  of  age  birthday, 
Mrs.  Melcombe  had  decided  upon  giving  a  long- talked  of  evening 
party. 

"  I  want  you  to  look  your  very  best  to-night.  Tiny  "  (my  pet 
name  at  home  and  among  friends),  said  Mrs.  Melcombe,  as  we 
went  upstairs  together  to  dress.  **  My  old  friends  the  Somer- 
villes  are  coming,  and  Claude  is  an  eligible."   Then,  as  I  laughed 
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menily  at  the  hint  her  words  contained,  she  added,  '*  Did  I  tell 
you  that  they  are  bringing  a  cousin  with  them  ?  " 

"  Is  he  an  eligible  too  ?  "  I  asked,  still  laughing. 

*'  No,  indeed,  quite  the  contrary  ;  Charlie  Somerville  is  some- 
thing in  the  City,  I  believe,  but  don't  know  exactly  what." 

As  I  donned  my  new  white  frock,  bought  in  anticipation  of 
Aunt  Emma's  five-pound  note,  I  recalled  with  amusement  both 
the  hint  and  the  warning  I  had  received  regarding  the  Somer- 
ville cousins;  then,  when  ready  dressed,  ran  down  to  Mrs. 
Melcombe's  room,  anxious  to  obtain  in  her  long  glass  a  good 
" back  view"  of  hair  and  gown  to  see  that  all  was  correct,  and  as 
I  turned  slowly  round,  I  asked : 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  shall  have  a  chance  with  the  eligible  ?  " 

**  As  if  you  wanted  an  answer  from  me,  after  having  asked  the 
glass  that  question,"  retorted  Mrs.  Melcombe  merrily,  adding, 
"  Well,  Tiny,  what  does  it  tell  you  ?  " 

It  showed  me  the  reflection  of  a  girl  of  medium  height  with 
slight  upright  figure,  dressed  in  a  well-fitting  white  frock,  a  girl 
whose  face  though  not  beautiful  was  still  fair  to  look  on  ;  but 
although  the  glass  showed  me  these  things,  it  didn't  whisper 
aught  of  the  happiness  that  was  drawing  near  to  me  even  at  that 
moment  Nor  did  it  foreshadow  the  wonderful  change  that  was 
coming  into  my  world,  for  that  very  night,  some  one,  not  the 
eligible  Claude,  but  the  ineligible,  as  the  short-sighted  world 
called  him,  Charlie  Somerville,  plunged  straightway,  upon  our  very 
first  introduction,  into  the  enchanted  maze  of  love  at  first  sight 
and  carried  me  off  also  to  wander  with  him  through  its  pleasant 
but  bewildering  paths,  and  I  was  content  to  go  with  him,  for 
Charlie  has  the  honest  face  and  true  eyes  of  one  into  whose 
hands  a  woman  may  safely  place  the  happiness  of  her  life,  sure 
that  it  will  be  held  a  sacred  trust,  in  safe  keeping  through  fair 
and  fine,  through  storm  and  shine,  even  unto  the  end. 

Of  course  Charlie  could  not  afford  to  marry  for  some  time,  but 
that  did  not  prevent  him  telling  me  of  his  love,  so  that  ere  the 
summer  had  long  faded  into  autumn  he  and  I  had  plighted  our 
troth.  We  were  both  young  and  brave  and  willing  to  work  as 
well  as  wait  for  the  home  that  we  should  some  day  share 
together. 

"  Perhaps  Aunt  Emma  will  help  you,"  suggested  Mrs.  Mel- 
combe, when  we  were  talking  over  this  happy  future  with  our 
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kind  and  sympathetic  friend,  in  her  own  cosy  drawing-room. 
The  children,  my  charges,  were  playing  at  the  window,  all  except 
little  Molly,  who  leant  against  Charlie's  knee  and  gazed  up  at 
him  with  wide-open  t^yes  of  affection. 

"  P'raps,"  put  in  the  wee  maiden  gravely,  **  she'll  give  you  *  Sir 
Joshua.'" 

**  Then,  if  she  does,  Molly,  I'll  sell  him  at  once." 

"What,  sell  the  founder  of  your  family,  you  mercenary 
creature,  and  a  real  Gainsborough  too  ?  "  exclaimed  Charlie. 

The  indignation  in  his  voice  was,  I  knew,  only  partly  simulated  ; 
to  me  a  real  "  Gainsborough "  merely  represented  a  nice  large 
sum  of  money,  but  to  him  it  meant  far  more  than  that,  for  in 
Charlie  the  true  artist  nature  was  strongly  developed,  and  it  had 
been  the  dream  of  his  youth  to  devote  his  life  to  art,  but  fate  in 
the  person  of  "small  means"  had  intervened  and  made  him 
instead  "  something  in  the  City." 

"  Would  not  it  sell  for  much  ?  "  I  asked,  purposely  pretending 
to  misunderstand  him. 

"  For  much  ?  I  should  rather  think  it  would  ;  but  it  would  be 
better  worth  keeping,  Tiny." 

"  Well,  dear,  as  we  are  not  likely  to  have  it  either  to  keep  or 
sell,  we  needn't  trouble  about  its  value.  I  really  think  that  it 
would  break  Aunt  Emma's  heart  to  part  with  '  our  Sir  Joshua ; ' 
it  is  her  fetish,  the  pride  of  her  life." 

''  Well,  she  can't  take  it  with  her  when  she  departs  this  vale  of 
tears,  so  as  *  Sir  Joshua '  must  be  left  to  some  one,  why  not  to 
Tiny  ?  "  Then  with  a  merry  glance  at  Charlie,  Mrs.  Melcombe 
continued,  "  And  at  the  risk  of  being  called  mercenary,  I  advise 
you  two  young  people  to  call  upon  Aunt  Emma  and  be  civil." 

"  And  the  two  artistic  souls  can  worship  together  at  the  shrine 
of  '  Sir  Joshua,' "  I  answered  laughing.  "  But,  joking  apart, 
Charlie,  you  will  have  to  express  no  end  of  admiration." 

"  ril  be  able  to  express  a  great  deal  if  it  is  a  genuine  Gains- 
borough." 

"  A  genuine  ?  How  dare  you  insult  our  family  and  its  founder 
by  such  a  word  ! " 

"  You'll  be  able  to  judge  if  it  is  genuine  for  yourself,  for  you 
and  Tiny  must  call  upon  Mrs.  Pringle  on  Saturday.  I  am  going 
to  take  the  chicks  to  have  tea  with  Cousin  Mary,  so  that  you 
will  have  the  afternoon  free."  » 
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Dear  Mrs.  Melcombe,  how  good  she  was  to  us,  and  with  what 
thoughtful  kindness  did  she  try  to  forward  our  interests  in  every 
way.  It  was  by  her  advice  that  I  wrote  to  Aunt  Emma  and 
proffered  a  visit  for  the  following  Saturday,  but  although  she 
consented  to  receive  us,  it  was  with  a  sinking  heart  I  set  out  on 
that  eventful  Saturday  afternoon.  Yes,  even  though  Charlie  was 
my  companion,  I  was  nervous  and  anxious  too,  for  I  saw  that  he 
didn't  fully  realize  what  a  very  disagreeable  sort  of  person  my 
grand-aunt  actually  was.  Besides,  Charlie  was  not  the  most 
patient  of  mortals  and  had  also  a  way  of  boldly  speaking  out  the 
truth  regardless  of  consequences,  and  this  was  a  habit  to  which 
Aunt  Emma  was  totally  unaccustomed,  and  disliked. 

The  nearer  we  drew  to  our  destination  the  more  nervous  I 
became. 

"  You  will  try  and  be  nice  to  her,  Charlie,  won't  you,  dear  ? 
and — and — if  she  does  say  sharp  and  disagreeable  things  you 
will  try  and  not  mind,  for  it  is  only  her  way." 

"  Why,  Tiny,  darling,  I  actually  believe  that  you  are  frightened 
of  the  old  hag." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  for  if  she  says  horrid  things  and  you  get 
angry " 

*'  But  I  won't.  We  will  get  on  together  like  a  house  on  fire  ; 
you'll  be  jealous  of  her  before  the  visit  has  ended,  so  don't  worry 
your  dear  little  heart  any  more." 

He  spoke  so  cheerfully  and  confidently  that  I  began  to  gain 
courage  too. 

"  She  must  like  you  of  course,"  I  began. 

**  Of  course  she  must,"  he  broke  in  merrily ;  "  how  can  she  help 
herself?" 

"  You  are  conceited." 

"Whose  fault  is  it  if  I  am?  Here  we  are  at  the  Pringle 
mansion.  Don't  stay  too  long,  darling,  if  you  love  me — and  not  to 
tea." 

"  No  fear  of  that ;  she  won't  ask  us,"  and  I  was  right ;  she  did 
not 

We  were  more  graciously  received  than  I  expected.  Charlie's 
looks  even  impressing  Aunt  Emma  favourably.  He  was  a  tall 
handsome  fellow  of  six  foot,  with  a  frank,  taking  manner  that 
speedily  won  him  liking  with  most  people.  True  to  his  promise 
to  be  pleased,  he  only  laughed  when  she  called  him  "young 
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man,"  as  if  he  were  serving  her  from  behind  a  counter,  and  spoke 
in  severe  tones  of  "  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  long  engage- 
ments." But  this  blessed  peace  was  too  good  to  last ;  the  conver- 
sation veered  round,  as  I  knew  it  would,  to  Sir  Joshua. 

"  So,  young  man,  you  dabble  in  art,  I  hear  ?  " 

"  No,  Miss  Pringle,  you  have  been  told  wrong.  I  have  too 
true  a  love  for  art  to  treat  her  with  disrespect." 

"  Hum.  Well,  Tm  glad  to  hear  that  you  respect  an)^ing ; 
few  young  people  in  the  present  day  do." 

**  Then  I  am  the  exception,  for  I  respect  both  art  and  women." 

Aunt  Emma  gave  a  grunt  of  disapproval.  She  suspected 
Charlie  of  laughing  at  her,  but  not  being  quite  sure  of  her 
ground,  thought  it  wiser  to  say  nothing  further  on  the  subject  of 
respect. 

**  Well,  let  me  see  what  you  know  about  the  art  of  which  you 
talk  so  glibly.  What,  young  man,  is  your  opinion  of  that  pic- 
ture ?  "  waving  her  hand  majestically  towards  the  founder  of  the 
family. 

"  Oh,  Sir  Joshua.     Tiny  has  told  me " 

"  Tiny  is  a  fool  upon  such  matters,"  broke  in  my  dear  grand- 
aunt,  and  at  her  words  Charlie  frowned  and  would  have  spoken 
but  for  my  entreating  glance. 

**  Yes,  a  perfect  fool,"  continued  Aunt  Emma,  who  had  noticed 
both  frown  and  glance,  "  and  in  more  ways  than  one  ;  so  was  her 
mother  when  she  married  a  poor  man." 

For  my  sake  Charlie  refrained,  but  with  an  effort,  from  an- 
swering this  remark,  but  rising  from  his  seat,  went  and  stood 
before  the  picture  of  Sir  Joshua  Georges. 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  silence,  and  my  heart  beat  fast 
and  grew  oppressed  with  a  vague  sense  of  coming  evil,  but  how 
great  that  evil  was  to  be  I  never  for  a  moment  guessed. 

"  Well,  young  man  " — it  was  Aunt  Emma's  voice  that  broke  the 
silence — "and  who  should  you  say  was  the  painter  of  that  portrait  ?" 

"That  I  really  cannot  say,"  was  the  unexpected  reply  that 
kept  me  dumb  with  astonishment.  What  could  Charlie  mean  ? 
for  had  not  we  spoken  of  Sir  Joshua  together  hundreds,  nay, 
thousands  of  times  ? 

"  Perhaps  it  would  surprise  you  to  hear  that  the  painter's  name 
was  Gainsborough."  This  was  said  with  a  grim  little  laugh  of 
satisfaction. 
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*'  Yes,  Mrs.  Pringle,  it  certainly  woulcj." 

"  Charlie,"  I  gasped,  "  Charlie,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes,  young  man,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  this  picture,"  pointing  to  it  as  he  spoke,  **  is  a 
very  good  copy,  but  no  more  a  real  Gainsborough  than  I  am." 

"  Copy ! "  At  this  word  Aunt  Emma  literally  collapsed,  and 
sat  staring  in  open-mouthed  horror  at  the  speaker.  Then  she 
rose,  and  emptied  the  vials  of  her  wrath  upon  my  innocent  and 
devoted  head.  Though  it  was  to  me  she  spoke,  it  was  at  Charlie, 
who  had  come  up  and  taken  my  hand  in  his,  as  if  to  protect  me 
from  the  violence  of  her  anger.  He  would  have  spoken,  but  she 
allowed  him  no  opportunity,  so  he  was  perforce  silent  as  myself. 
But  while  I  trembled  and  was  almost  in  tears,  Charlie  stood  per- 
fectly calm  and  cool ;  once  even  he  bent  down  and  whispered, 
"  Never  mind,  darling,  she  can't  hurt  you." 

"  Oh,  Charlie,  was  it  a  joke  ?  "  I  gasped. 

"  A  joke ! "  raved  Aunt  Emma,  who  had  overheard  the  word. 
"  If  it  was  a  joke,  it  was  a  very  poor  and  sorry  one,  to  come  to  a 
lady's  house  and  insult  her  and  her  family."  At  this  point  Aunt 
Emma's  breath  failed  and  she  was  obliged  to  pause,  and  Charlie 
at  once  took  advantage  of  her  silence  to  say : 

"  No,  Mrs.  Pringle,  it  is  not  a  joke,  nor  is  it  an  insult  to  speak 
the  truth.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  insult  any  woman,  far  less 
the  grand-aunt  of  my  future  wife.  What  I  said  was  in  answer 
to  your  question,  and  was  the  sober,  honest  truth.  That  pic- 
ture  " 

"  Is  a  genuine  Gainsborough,"  she  interrupted  sternly. 

"  No,  Mrs.  Pringle,  it  is  not.     It  is  a  copy  after " 

"  By,  young  man,"  she  broke  in  again. 

"  No,  madam,  after " 

This  was  fowlloed  by  a  storm  of  wrath,  before  which  I  literally 
quailed ;  then  there  came  a  sudden  pause,  and  in  a  solemn 
voice  Aunt  Emma  resumed : 

"  Georgina,  I  adjure  you  by  your  affection  for  me,  by  the 
respect  you  bear  your  family,  to  dismiss  that  young  man  from 
your  thoughts  and  heart." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Emma,  I  can't." 

"  Child,  you  must  choose  now  between  him  and  me,  between 
poverty  and  wealth.  You  shall  be,  instead  of  his  wife,  my 
daughter,  my  heiress." 
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As  Aunt  Emma  said  these  words  Charlie  withdrew  his  hand 
from  mine  and,  moving  from  my  side,  spoke  to  me  in  his  turn. 

** You  are  free  to  make  your  choice.  Tiny;  I  release  you  from 
every  promise." 

I  made  no  effort  to  detain  him  at  my  side,  for  I  had  been  hurt 
by  his  action,  for  it  seemed  to  imply  distrust,  but  now  I  under- 
stood his  motive,  and  was  glad. 

"  My  choice  is  made.  Aunt  Emma  ;  I  would  rather  be  Charlie's 
wife  than  the  richest  heiress  in  the  world." 

The  next  moment  my  hand  was  again  clasped  in  my  lover's, 
and  he  was  whispering  in  glad,  fervent  tones,  "  God  bless  you, 
my  darling,  for  those  words ; "  and  as  he  spoke  and  I  listened, 
I  think  that  we  both  forgot  Aunt  Emma's  presence,  but  she 
soon  recalled  us  to  the  present  by  saying : 

"  You  will  soon  regret  your  foolish  choice,  Georgina,  and  when 
you  do,  you  need  not  come  to  me  for  help  or  sympathy." 

"  No,  Aunt  Emma,  I  certainly  will  not ;  but  I  am  sure  that  I 
will  never  have  cause  to  regret  the  choice  I  have  so  gladly  made." 

Then  we  received  our  dismissal,  but  before  we  left  Aunt  Emma 
said: 

"Young  man,  wise  in  your  own  conceit,  I  will  now  prove 
to  you  your  error.  I  do  not  trust  to  my  own  unaided  opinion. 
It  is  on  the  authority  of  one  whose  opinion  even  you  must  hrow 
to.  It  is  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Nutt  that  I  pronounce  the 
portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  to  be  a  genuine  Gainsborough." 

I  saw,  and  Aunt  Emma  also,  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Nutt  had 
impressed  Charlie,  but  he  said  nothing  until  we  were  leaving  the 
house ;  then  he  muttered  : 

"  Confounded  old  woman  !  but  if  that's  a  Gainsborough,  then 
Fm  a  Dutchman." 

If  Aunt  Emma  was  obstinate,  Charlie  was  as  certainly  deter- 
mined, and  my  father  backed  him  up  in  all  the  irreverent  remarks 
he  made  about  Mrs.  Pringle  and  the  "  Founder  of  the  Family." 
How  father  did  laugh  over  our  account  of  that  stormy  interview 
and  wished  he  had  been  present,  and  ever  since  he  has  called 
Charlie  "  young  man." 

Some  weeks  passed  before  I  saw  Aunt  Emma  again,  for  upon 
my  first  visit  she  declined  to  see  me  and  I  had  not  made  a  second 
attempt,  being  too  much  occupied  with  my  own  affairs,  for  at 
Christmas  I  was  leaving  the  Melcombes',  not  willingly  by  any 
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means,  but  to  better  myself,  as  the  servants  say ;  Mrs.  Melcombe 
having  obtained  for  me,  through  friends,  the  post  of  governess  to  the 
young  daughter  of  a  rich  north  country  manufacturer,  who  was  to 
give  me  a  salary  more  than  double  that  which  Mrs.  Melcombe 
could  afford  to  pay.  It  was  by  her  advice  and  her  wish  that  I 
was  doing  this,  but  the  thought  of  going  away  from  all  I  loved 
and  who  cared  for  me  depressed  me  sadly,  and  I  was  in  no 
humour  to  receive  Aunt  Emma's  rebuffs,  but  mother  was  anxious 
for  me  to  go,  so  I  went 

Much  to  my  astonishment,  the  servant  who  opened  the  door 
said: 

"  Yes,  Miss  Benson,  I  think  the  missus  will  see  you ; "  then 
dropping  her  voice  to  a  mysterious  whisper,  added,  "  You'll  find 
her  altered,  miss ;  there's  something  wrong  with  her." 

"  Is  she  ill,  Susan,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  She  don't  look  well,  but  it's  her  goings  on  that  are  so  strange. 
Sometimes  she'll  walk  up  and  down  the  drawing-room  till  her 
poor  legs  must  ache ;  then,  again,  she'll  stand  afore  that  picter  she 
sets  such  store  by." 

"Sir  Joshua?" 

"Yes,  miss,  the  old  gent  with  the  white  wig,  and  she'll  heave 
sighs  fit  to  break  her  heart,  just  as  if  it  was  the  picter  of  the  poor 
dear  master  that  departed  this  life  so  sudden  like ;  but  she  never 
went  on  so  bad  as  this  when  he  was  took." 

Yes,  Susan  was  right;  Aunt  Emma  was  sadly  altered  in 
appearance  and  behaviour,  for,  to  my  horror,  at  sight  of  me  she 
burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  crying,  and  sobbed  out : 

"  Why  did  you  not  let  me  die  in  peace  ?  You  have  ruined  my 
happiness.     Oh,  the  base,  wicked,  deceitful  wretch ! " 

Supposing  she  meant  Charlie,  I  tried  to  say  some  words  in 
his  defence,  but  she  interrupted  with,  "It  was  cruel,  deliberate 
fraud."  Then  raising  her  poor  tear-stained  old  face,  she  told  me 
all  the  story  of  her  woe,  for  Charlie  was  right :  the  picture  that 
now  hung  upon  the  wall  was  not  a  genuine  Gainsborough,  but  a 
copy;  the  real  one  had  been  sold  by  Uncle  Matthew  and 
replaced  by  a  copy,  and  this  had  been  done  so  cleverly  that 
Aunt  Emma  had  never  for  a  moment  suspected  the  fraud. 

Two  years  before,  the  picture  of  Sir  Joshua  had  been  sent  to 
Mr.  Nutt  to  be  cleaned  and  the  frame  regilded,  but  instead  of 
giving  this  order,  as  Aunt  Emma  supposed  he  had  done.  Uncle 
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Mat  commissioned  Mr.  Nutt  to  sell  it,  but  not  to  do  so  antil  a 
faithful  copy  of  the  original  had  been  made  and  put  into  the  old 
but  regilded  frame. 

Mr.  Nutt  did  not  of  course  hesitate  to  carry  out  these  directions, 
for,  as  he  told  father  and  Charlie,  "  It  was  not  the  first  time  by 
many  that  he  had  been  commissioned  to  do  the  same  kind  of 
thing ;  but,"  he  added,  **  I  never  saw  any  one  feel  it  so  acutely 
as  did  Mr.  Pringle ;  I  really  quite  sympathized  with  him  in  his 
distress." 

"What  could  have  been  Uncle  Mat's  motive?"  and  "What 
could  he  have  done  with  the  money  ?  "  were  the  questions  that 
puzzled  most  of  us.  But  not  Aunt  Emma  ;  her  whole  and  sole 
desire  in  life  now  was^  to  discover  to  whom  the  original  Sir 
Joshua  belonged,  and  if  possible  regain  possession  of  it. 

But  this  was  more  difficult  than  would  be  supposed,  for  during 
the  two  years  that  had  passed  since  it  was  first  sold  by  Uncle 
Mat,  "  Our  Sir  Joshua,"  as  now  we  all  called  it,  had  changed  hands 
several  times. 

On  Christmas  Day  Aunt  Emma  formally  announced  that  she 
had  made  a  will,  leaving  her  entire  fortune  in  trust  for  the  person 
related,  by  ties  of  blood  or  marriage,  to  the  family  of  Georges 
who  should  regain  possession  of  the  original  portrait,  by  Gains- 
borough, of  Sir  Joshua  Georges,  some  time  in  the  possession 
of  his  granddaughter,  Emma  Pringte.  As  executors  and 
trustees  to  this  strange  will,  she  appointed  Mr.  Nutt  and  Charlie, 
to  each  of  whom  she  left  a  legacy  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

It  was  to  be  our  nest  egg,  this  hundred  pounds,  Charlie  said, 
the  nucleus  of  our  fortune ;  and  then  we  both  wished  we  could 
discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  real  Sir  Joshua.  But  as  I 
suggested  dolefully,  **  What  would  be  the  use  of  discovering  it,  if 
we  could  not  regain  possession  of  it  ?  " 

"You  find  it,  Tiny,"  responded  Charlie  cheerfully,  "and  I 
promise  to  regain  it.    I  can  take  a  leaf  out  of  Uncle  Mat's  book." 

With  the  New  Year  began  my  new  work  in  the  north.  My 
pupil,  Judith  Breton,  I  found  a  sweet,  but  pale  fragile  girl  of  ten, 
the  very  apple  of  her  parents'  eyes.  A  most  gentle  and  unassum- 
ing little  heiress  was  Judith,  for  as  their  only  child  she  would 
inherit  both  CuUworth  Manor  and  the  immense  fortune  her 
father  had  amassed  in  business. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Breton  were  neither  highly  bom  nor  highly 
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educated,  but  they  were  a  most  kind,  worthy  and  hospitable 
couple,  as  their  reception  of  me  fully  testified.  He  was  the  most 
pretentious  of  the  two,  though  that  word  is  almost  too  strong  a 
term  to  use ;  for  the  ambitious  hopes  and  designs  he  so  openly 
and  frankly  disclosed  were  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  little 
daughter  around  whom  all  their  affection  and  desires  centred. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  Judith  pushed  aside  her  books  with 
a  weary  gesture.  She  had  been  looking  tired  and  languid  all 
the  morning. 

"Don't  let  us  do  any  more  work.  Miss  Benson,  please;  my 
head  does  ache  so  badly." 

"Very  well.  Suppose,  instead,  you  show  me  over  the  house," 
for  as  yet  I  had  only  seen  a  few  of  the  principal  rooms.  The 
reason  of  my  proposing  this  was  that  as  the  day  was  too  cold  for 
Judith  to  go  out,  this  plan  would  give  her  both  amusement  and 
exercise. 

The  child  somewhat  listlessly  agreed  to  this  proposal,  but  as 
we  crossed  to  the  older  portion  of  the  Manor  she  brightened  up 
a  little,  and  said : 

"  We  will  see  this  first — it  is  the  most  interesting,  and  then  Til 
show  you  the  picture  gallery.  There  are  some  pictures  there  of 
the  old  CuUworths,  who  lived  here  before  papa  bought  it,  that  are 
so  nice.  Don't  you  think.  Miss  Benson,  that  they  must  have 
been  very  sorry  to  go  away  from  here  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed,  dear.  It  must  have  been  very  hard  to  leave 
such  a  lovely  old  home."  Then  I  asked,  "  Are  there  any  Gains- 
boroughs  in  the  gallery  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  papa  bought  some,  I  know,  because  he  said  they  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money."  This  was  said  in  the  staid  old-fashioned 
manner  in  which  the  child  often  spoke.     "  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  on  the  look  out  for  one — not  to  buy,  Judith — 
but  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  which,  if  you  like,  I  will  tell  you  when 
we  go  back  to  the  schoolroom." 

As  we  sauntered  through  the  picture  gallery,  asking  questions 
of  this  particular  painting  and  that,  I  suddenly  caught  sight  of  a 
well-known  face,  and  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  delighted  recogni- 
tion, "  Sir  Joshua ! " 

Yes — ^there,  looking  down  upon  me,  were  the  "  face  and  the 
form  "  I  knew  so  well  of  the  "  old  gent,"  as  Susan  called  him,  "in 
the  white  wig." 
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"That  is  not  one  of  the  CuUbrooks,"  explained  Judith,  *'and  I 
don't  think  it  is  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Father  says  it  is  a 
genuine  Gainsborough." 

I  went  forward  and  looked  at  the  frame,  to  find  that  the  old 
familiar  printed  words  had  been  taken  away.  The  "  Founder  of 
the  Family  "  was  now  a  nameless  stranger.  What  wonderful  news 
I  should  have  to  write  to  Charlie  that  evening !  What  would  he 
think  of  my  discovery,  what  advise  me  to  do  ? 

Judith  did  not  forget  to  remind  me  of  my  promise  of  a  **  story," 
and  with  the  child  seated  at  my  feet  I  began  the  tale  of  Sir 
Joshua's  portrait,  but  scarcely  was  it  half  told  when  Mrs.  Breton 
came  in,  and  so  I  had  to  begin  my  story  over  again.  It  was  im- 
possible to  tell  it  without  some  mention  of  Charlie  and  the  hopes 
we  cherished  for  the  future,  and  these  aroused  Judith's  interest. 
Raising  her  head,  the  child  said : 

"  Oh,  I  do  hope  you'll  find  it.     How  glad  Charlie  would  be." 

"Yes,  I  hope  you  will,  dear,"  added  Mrs.  Breton  kindly; 
then  laying  her  hand  gently  on  mine,  said:  "Don't  wait  too 
long,  dear ;  it  is  better  for  young  folk  to  climb  the  hill  of  life 
together  if  they  truly  love."  Then  bending  over  Judith,  whis- 
pered :     "  How  hot  the  child  is.  Miss  Benson  !    Her  head  burns." 

The  news  of  my  discovery  was  not  written  to  Charlie  for  many 
a  long  day,  for  when  the  doctor  arrived,  whom  Mrs.  Breton  had 
hastily  summoned,  Judith  was  in  the  clutches  of  the  fever  fiend 
typhoid. 

Day  after  day  and  night  after  night  followed  one  another  in 
slow  and  anxious  succession,  during  which  time  Mrs.  Breton  and 
I  kept  loving  watch  together  by  the  child's  sick  bed — for  Judith 
had  a  fancy  to  have  me  constantly  beside  her — until  at  last, 
when  hope  had  nearly  flown,  the  child  fell  into  a  healthful,  life- 
giving,  natural  sleep,  from  which  she  awoke  feeble  indeed,  but 
conscious.  From  that  hour  the  little  feet  travelled  slowly  but 
surely  along  the  path  of  recovery. 

"  Papa,  will  you  sell  that  picture  by  Gainsborough  of  the  old 
gentleman  in  the  white  wig,  that  you  have  in  the  gallery,  to 
Tiny?"  asked  Judith  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  she  was 
allowed  downstairs  after  her  illness. 

"  I  don't  think,  darling.  Tiny  would  care  to  buy  that,"  he 
answered,  smiling  at  the  child's  peculiar  request. 
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"  Yes,  she  would.    You  tell  him  about  Sir  Joshua,  Tiny." 

So  I  told  him  the  story  as  I  had  done  to  Mrs.  Breton  and 
Judith  so  many  weeks  before,  and  when  I  ended  my  tale  Mr. 
Breton  said : 

"  No,  Birdie,  I  won't  sell  it  to  Tiny,  but  you  shall  give  it  to  her 
and  Charlie  as  a  wedding  present." 

And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  when,  the  following 
autumn,  I  became  Charlie's  wife,  the  original  portrait  of  the 
Founder  of  the  Family  "  hung  once  more  in  its  old  position  in 
Aunt  Emma's  drawing-room.  I  had  exchanged  it,  with  the 
giver's  full  permission,  for  the  nice  little  addition  to  our  income 
which  enabled  me  to  take  the  name  of  Mrs.  Charles  Somerville. 

The  copy  adorned  the  dining-room  of  the  little  house  over 
which  Charlie  and  I  reign  as: the  happy  master  and  mi^ress ; 
which  copy  was  presented  to  Charlie  as  a  wedding  gift  by  Aunt 
Emma. 

**  You  consider  it  a  good  copy,  so  I  give  it  to  you,"  she  told 
him.     "  For  my  part,  I  consider  it  a  fraud," 

Not  for  many  years  did  we  discover  the  reason  of  Uncle  Mat's 
conduct.  It  was  this.  He  had,  to  save  a  friend  from  ruin,  stood 
with  anotherpersonsecurity  for  asum  of  several  hundred  pounds. 
When  the  time  came  for  payment  the  friend  was  unable  to  meet 
the  bond.  In  his  trouble  and  perplexity  poor  Uncle  Mat  did  not 
dare  confide  in  his  wife;  so,  in  his  desperation,  planned  and 
carried  out  the  sale  of  the  Gainsborough  in  the  manner  which 
I  have  already  related.  Poor  little  manl  We  have  often 
wondered,  since  hearing  this  story,  whether  that  overdose  of 
opium  had  been  taken  for  toothache  or  heartache. 

CECIL  LEIGH. 
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ZTbe  1?omance  k>t  an  Hfrican  1?i\>cr^ 

PART  I. 
"  Now,  what  on  earth  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

The  question  is  asked  by  a  girl  who  is  standing  on  the  stoep 
of  an  up-country  house  in  South  Africa.  It  is  a  plain  stone 
building,  raised  from  the  ground  more  than  is  usual,  with  a  flight 
of  steep  steps  leading  on  each  side  up  to  the  stoep,  a  plate-layer's 
cottage,  occupied  at  present  by  an  engineer  engaged  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  railway. 

For  a  second  or  two  the  question  remains  unanswered,  then — 
"  My  cart  is  quite  at  your  disposal,"  says  a  man  who  is  standing 
by  the  girl's  side,  a  young  man,  tall  and  straight-limbed,  with 
sun-burnt  skin  and  blue  eyes  that  look  somewhat  wistfully  at  the 
pale,  care-worn  face  beside  him.  "  I  am  bound  to  go  home  to- 
day, and  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  take  you  as  far  as  Burghers- 
dorp." 

**  Oh !  but  I   can't "  his   companion    begins,  then   stops 

short,  checked  as  much  by  anger  at  the  hot  colour  that  has 
flamed  into  her  face,  as  by  confusion  at  what  she  was  about  to 
say.  It  dawns  upon  her  that,  perhaps,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
tell  this  man,  whom  she  has  known  all  her  life,  both  in  England 
and  abroad,  but  whom  she  has  already  twice  refused  to  marry, 
that  she  rather  shrinks  from  a  long  drive  alone  with  him,  a  drive 
that  will  last  some  hours. 

Early  that  morning  the  post-cart  had  passed  by,  leaving  a 
letter  for  Phyllis  Grey  to  the  effect  that  her  father  in  Burghers- 
dorp  is  dangerously  ill,  and  asking  her  to  go  home  at  once. 
There  is  no  possible  means  of  getting  there,  save  in  Jack  Ferrars' 
offered  cart,  as  the  man  with  whom  she  is  staying,  a  certain 
engineer  known  always  as  "  Jimmy  "  Scott,  is  away  for  some  two 
or  three  days  on  business,  taking,  of  course,  his  cart  with  him,  so 
that  his  wife  is  utterly  unable  to  help  Phyllis  out  of  her  difficulty. 
Her  last  unluckly  exclamation  has  not  done  much  to  further 
matters. 

"  If  it  is  my  company  that  you  object  to,"  says  Jack  in  a  tone 
which  he  tries  hard  to  make  polite,  but  which  only  sounds  very 
wrathful,  "  I  am  not  likely  to  eat  you,  or  even  to  speak  to  you," 
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Significantly,  "  as  you  seem  to  dislike  it  so  much.  I  shall  sit  on 
the  front  seat,  or  perhaps  stay  here  a  day  or  two  longer  if  Mrs. 
Scott  will  have  me,  and  then  Simon  can  bring  the  cart  back  for 
me  on  Wednesday." 

"  Nonsense  ! "  cries  Mrs.  Jimmy,  at  ,that  moment  coming  out 
on  to  the  stoep.  "  You  will  not  do  anything  of  the  kind !  I 
know  that  you  are  dying  to  get  home,  and  your  cart  is  the  only 
possible  way  for  Phyllis  to  get  to  Burghersdorp.  I  should  be 
delighted  to  accompany  you,  but  fear  that  I  can  hardly  leave  the 
baby  and  house  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Pillow."  (**  Pillow  "  is 
the  Kafir  housemaid,  cook  and  general  factotum.)  They  all 
smile  at  this,  for  the  name  is  a  never-ending  joke  amongst  them. 

Presently  they  hear  the  muffled,  somewhat  heavy  tread  of  bare 
feet  coming  down  the  little  passage,  and  Pillow  herself  appears, 
a  tall,  good-humoured  looking  woman,  whose  clothes  seem 
always  on  the  point  of  bursting,  and  who,  with  a  broad  smile  on 
her  face,  a  baby  strapped  in  a  shawl  on  her  back,  and  a  bright, 
many-coloured  "  dook  "  or  handkerchief  wound  turban  fashion 
into  a  high  erection  on  her  head,  announces,  "  Breakfast  is  ready, 
Inkosi-kaas."  She  speaks  in  the  slow,  slightly  drawling  way 
habitual  to  the  Kafirs,  more  especially,  perhaps,  to  the  women. 

As  they  enter  the  house,  Phyllis,  with  the  ready  grace  and 
winningness  that  belong  to  her,  turns  to  her  companion. 

"I  am  afraid  that  I  was  very  rude  to  you  just  now,  Mr. 
Ferrars,"  she  says.  "Will  you  foi^ive  me?  It  will  be  most 
kind  if  you  will  give  me  a  seat  in  your  cart  as  far  as  Burghers- 
dorp." 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  breakfast,  Mrs.  Jimmy  exclaims, 
"  What  about  the  river  ?  It  was  pouring  early  this  morning,  and 
there  has  been  so  much  rain  lately  that  I  wonder  the  post-cart 
managed  to  cross  the  drift  at  alll"  There  is  a  moment's 
dismayed  silence,  and  then  all  three  make  a  rush  for  the  stoep. 
Alas !  Mrs.  Jimmy's  fears  were  only  too  well  founded ;  the  instant 
they  get  out  they  hear — what  they  had  been  too  much  absorbed 
to  notice  when  they  were  out  before — the  dull,  sullen  boom  of  a 
tropical  river  in  full  flood. 

"  By  Jove ! "  ejaculates  Ferrars  blankly ;  then,  suddenly 
catching  sight  of  the  anxious  look  on  Phyllis*  face,  he  says 
cheerily,  *'  Never  mind,  Miss  Phyllis,  I  will  go  down  and  send  a 
boy  over  on  one  of  my  horses ;  we  shall  soon  find  out  the  depth 
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then,  and  I  expect  it  will  be  safe  enough  to  cross ; "  and  almost 
before  finishing  his  sentence  he  turns  and  runs  down  the 
verandah  steps,  regardless  of  the  cry  of  **  breakfast,"  which  Mrs. 
Scott  sends  after  him. 

"  What  a  dear  good  boy  he  is ! "  that  astute  little  woman 
remarks  to  no  one  in  particular.  "  I  believe  he  would  give  even 
his  life  for  any  one  in  trouble,  especially  if  it  were  any  one  he 
cstred  about."  Phyllis  turns  and  looks  at  her  with  a  lurking 
gleam  of  mischief  showing  through  the  sadness  in  her  grey  eyes. 
.  " Oh,  yes,  he  is  altogether  charming — to  every  one**  she  says 
calmly,  and  then  turns  to  go  indoors. 

Half-an-hour  later  the  cart  is  waiting,  and  Jack  Ferrars  and 
his  companion  are  ready  to  start.  The  drift  has  been  tried,  and 
though  deep,  with  the  water  running  rapidly,  it  is  yet  thought 
to  be  safe  enough  for  the  venture.  It  is  a  perfect  morning,  the 
sky  is  one  unbroken  expanse  of  clear,  tropical  blue,  and  down 
in  the  plain  the  veldt,  green  from  the  recent  rain,  rolls  in 
undulating  waves  for  mile  after  mile,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  shimmer- 
ing, dancing  haze  of  the  horizon.  One  can  almost  see  the  growth 
of  the  long  grass  on  the  bare,  brown  hill-side,  the  tall  cones  of 
the  aloes  show  out  with  a  vivid  dash  of  crimson  against  their 
sober  background  of  rock,  the  sun  flashes  in  and  out  of  the  little 
pools  among  the  stones,  lighting  them  up  till  they  quiver  like 
molten  gold,  while  round  their  edges  the  maidenhair,  blackened 
and  scorched  from  heat  and  thirst,  puts  forth  tiny  fronds  of 
tender  green,  that  dip  down  to  ripple  the  quiet  water,  as  the 
soft,  fresh  wind  waves  them  gently  to  and  fro.  The  few  patches 
of  mimosa  trees  are  filling  the  air  with  the  scent  of  their  soft 
yellow  balls,  and  the  only  signs  of  life  are  some  distant  sheep 
and  cattle  grazing,  and  now  and  then  a  rock-rabbit  darting  in 
and  out  among  the  stones  on  the  hill-side.  At  last  the  cart  has 
started  and  soon  reaches  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Now,  a  South  African  drift  has  two  peculiarities — the  slope 
down  to,  and  up  from,  the  river  is  usually  extremely  steep,  and 
aay  attempt  at  levelling  the  bottom  is  an  art  unknown,  except 
near  the  towns.  Therefore,  it  is  hardly  conducive  to  the  com- 
fort of  nervous  people  to  reflect  that  when  one  gets  into  the 
middle  of  that  muddy,  rushing  torrent,  it  is  more  than  possible 
that,  while  one  cart  wheel  is  imbedded  in  an  unseen  hole,  the 
other  may  be  gaily  soaring  heavenwards  on  the  top  of  a  large 
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stone !  All  this  flashes  through  Jack  Ferrars*  mind  when  he  sees 
the  drift, although  he  knows  that  Phyllis  is  not  a  nervous  person. 
However,  for  a  time  all  goes  well ;  the  horses,  a  pair  of  strong 
greys,  face  the  current  boldly,  and,  though  only  their  backs  and 
heads  are  visible,  and  the  water  is  washing  in  and  out  of  the 
floor  of  the  cart,  so  that  the  occupants  have  to  curl  themselves 
up  as  best  they  may  on  the  seats,  struggle  bravely  onwards 
The  middle  is  safely  reached,  and  then  for  one  dreadful  second 
the  cart  stops, — the  horses  are  taken  off  their  legs,  they  are  swim^ 
ming  and  have  to  battle  hard  to  meet  the  strength  of  the  stream ; 
it  is  literally  a  struggle  between  life  and  death.  Should  they 
swerve  in  the  slightest  it  will  be  all  over ;  there  will  be  absolutely 
no  hope  if  that  rushing  water  once  gets  them  into  its  grip,  for 
its  power  is  overwhelming,  and  escape  between  those  high  banks 
is  impossible. 

Phyllis  utters  no  sound,  but  she  stretches  out  her  hands  with 
an  involuntary  shiver,  and  Jack  takes  them  into  his,  with  a  clasp 
that  brings  its  own  comfort. 

Then  at  last  the  horses  make  a  mighty  effort,  they  recoved 
their  footing,  and  the  Kafir  boy,  who  is  a  skilful  driver,  manages 
them  well.  In  a  few  more  seconds  the  water  grows  less  and 
less,  then  they  have  left  it  behind  altogether,  and  are  scrambling 
up  the  steep  track  to  the  road. 

There  the  horses  are  pulled  up  to  breathe,  for  they  have  had 
a  hard  fight  for  it.  Ferrars  looks  back  at  the  rushing  water 
behind  them,  and  then,  bending  down  to  Phyllis,  and  still  hold- 
ing her  hands  in  his,  says  earnestly,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  thank- 
fulness, "  Thank  God,  darlingr 

After  a  short  time  the  cart  starts  again,  and  for  a  while  they 
drive  on  in  silence.  Then  Jack  turns  quickly,  impulsively,  to 
his  companion,  and  is  about  to  speak,  when  Phyllis,  who  divines 
by  some  instinct  what  he  is  going  to  say,  draws  her  hands  away 
from  him  and  shrinks  back  into  her  corner  of  the  cart.  She 
knows  only  too  well  how  welcome  his  words  would  be  to  her : 
for  months  past  she  has  confessed  to  herself — and  perhaps  it  is 
this  that  has  helped  to  make  the  white  face  more  care-worn 
and  the  grey  eyes  so  sad — that  this  man  is  dearer  to  her  than 
any  other  human  being ;  but  her  father  rests  like  a  barrier  between 
them,  and  she  is  forced  resolutely  to  turn  away  from  her  happi- 
ness.    In  an  instant,  after  her  quick  movement,  the  light  dies 
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out  of  Jack's  face,  his  quick  words  are  stopped  and,  hurt  and 
angry,  he  draws  back.  Indeed,  so  angry  does  he  look  that 
Phyllis,  in  spite  of  her  trouble,  bursts  out  laughing,  though  the 
laugh,  it  is  true,  does  not  sound  very  mirthful. 

"  How  tragic  you  look,"  she  says,  trying  to  speak  lightly. 
"  Surely  we  have  had  enough  tragedy  for  one  day,  and  I  want 
you  to  amuse  me.  Tell  me  anything  that  you  know,  amusing 
or  instructive — only  talk  !  " 

"  About  what  ?  "  returns  he,  trying  to  fall  in  with  her  humour, 
and  the  last  remnants  of  his  anger  disappearing  before  her 
smile.  '*  Shall  we  discuss  the  drought  and  the  last  rains,  the 
marvels  of  South  African  sheep  existing  upon  sticks  and  stones, 
or  the  latest  society  scandal  in  Burghersdorp  ?  " 

"Poor  Burghersdorp!  What  has  it  done  that  you  should 
be  so  cutting  ?  " 

"Cutting?  Now,  am  I  cutting?  I  thought  I  was  distinctly 
flattering  in  ascribing,  not  only  a  society,  but  a  scandal  as  well, 
to  that  worthy  little  town !  However,  the  latest  news  that  I 
know  of,  if  one  can  call  it  news,  is,  that  young  Cloete  is  at  last 
engaged  to  the  Lindeman  girl — Maria,  I  mean." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?  "  cries  Phyllis,  turning  to  him  anxiously. 
"  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  true  ?  " 

"  You  seem  quite  excited  about  it,"  a  fine  note  of  scorn  in  his 
voice.  "I  heard  it  from  the  gentleman  himself,  so  I  suppose 
that  it  must  be  true.  Is  that  young  Cloete,"  contemptuously, 
*'  a  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

•'  A  friend  of  mine  ?  Oh  1  dear  no,"  and  Phyllis  smiles  at  the 
notion.  "  He  used  to  come  up  and  see  us  fairly  often,  that  is 
all ;  at  least,"  her  smile  growing  broader,  "  he  said  he  came  to 
see  me !  But — I  hate  Dutchmen." 

"Why?"  asks  Jack  inquisitively,  his  spirits  rising  at  the  vigour 
of  her  last  remark. 

"  Oh !  they — they  are  always  smoking,  and  they  stare  so, 
and  it  is  so  rude  to  stare,  isn't  it  ?  "  looking  round  at  him  as 
if  for  confirmation. 

"  Oh !  er — yes,  frightfully,"  and  he  hastily  transfers  his  gaze 
to  the  veldt,  trying  not  to  look  as  though  his  eyes  had  been 
fixed  upon  her  for  the  last  ten  minutes. 

There  is  a  short  silence,  and  then  Ferrars,  glancing  again  at 
Phyllis'  face,  sees  that  anxiety  for  her  father  is  beginning  to 
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overshadow  it,  so  he  plunges  quickly  into  talk,  talk  of  any 
description,  that  will  only  drive  away  that  cloud  and  make  her 
forget  her  troubles  for  awhile. 

At  last  the  journey  is  over,  a  journey  that  has  been  all  too 
short  for  at  least  one  of  the  party,  and  Jack  leaves  Phyllis, 
though  very  reluctantly — for  she  looks  white  and  tired,  and  that 
anxious,  troubled  look  is  again  stirring  in  her  grey  eyes — at  the 
gate  of  her  home.  But  as  he  drives  away,  is  it  only  fancy,  or 
does  he  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  hand  waved  in  farewell,  and  a  tall 
slender  figure  that,  facing  in  his  direction,  pauses  for  a  moment, 
ere  it  vanishes  in  the  darkness  of  the  creeper-covered  verandah  ? 

PART     II. 

Four  days  later  Jack  is  again  at  the  entrance  of  the  stoep. 
Try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  leave  his  farm  before,  though  his 
heart  has  been  aching  to  see  Phyllis,  and  his  Kafir  boys  have 
wondered  at  the  quickly-roused  anger  and  hasty  words  of  the 
'*  Baas,"  who,  though  strict,  is  always  genial  and  kindly-spoken. 

Now  that  he  has  come,  however,  he  hesitates  strangely,  half 
wondering  what  reception  may  await  him ;  she  had  softened 
wonderfully  the  other  day  in  the  cart,  but  will  he  meet  her 
now  only  to  find  her  chill  and  cold,  with  that  instinctively 
felt  distance  between  them,  a  distance  which  he  finds  it  so 
impossible  to  bridge  over? 

In  answer  to  his  knock,  a  Kafir  girl  comes  to  the  door,  and 
shows  him  into  the  drawing-room. 

The  house  is  strangely  quiet ;  there  is  a  kind  of  hushed 
feeling  in  the  air  that  affects  Jack  uncomfortably,  and  makes 
him  almost  shiver,  as  if  from  a  cold  wind. 

Presently  the  door  opens  and  Phyllis  comes  in,  but  as  he  goes 
gladly  up  to  her,  he  stops  short,  checked  as  much  by  the  pallor 
of  her  face  and  by  the  dark  rings  round  her  eyes,  telling 
of  anxiety  and  watching,  as  by  the   black  gown  she  wears. 

"Your    father ?"   he    begins    instinctively,    but    somehow 

knows,  even  while  he  speaks,  what  the  answer  will  be. 

"  My  father  is  dead,"  she  answers  quietly  ;  "  he  died  the  night 
I  came  back,  and  was  buried  yesterday."  Then  something 
seems  to  gfive  wiy,  her  lips  quiver  for  a  moment,  then  she 
covers  her  face  with  her  hands  and  bursts  into  a  storm  of 
passionate  tears.     Gently  Jack  takes  her  into  his  arms,   and 
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meeting  with  no  resistance,  he  holds  her  closely  to  him,  letting 
her  tears  flow  on  unchecked  for  a  little  while.  He  sees  only 
too  well  that  they  are  nature's  best  remedy  for  both  body  and 
soul,  utterly  worn  out  with  the  troubles  and  responsibilities  of 
the  last  few  days. 

By-and-by,  when  her  sobs  grow  less,  he  soothes  her  tenderly 
with  soft,  loving  words,  calling  her  his  love,  his  heart,  his  darling, 
for  he  knows  now  that  the  supreme  wish  of  his  life  will  be 
fulfilled,  for  Phyllis  has  come  to  him  at  last. 

After  awhile,  when  she  is  calmer  and  quieter,  tired  with 
weeping,  but  with  the  light  of  a  strange  new  happiness  dawning 
in  her  face,  she  tells  Jack  the  story,  or  some  of  the  story, 
for  he  never  knows  it  all,  of  her  father's  death.  It  is  a  pitiable 
recital,  a  tale,  only  too  common,  yet  none  the  less  full  of  shame 
and  horror.  It  is  the  history  of  a  man,  clever,  capable,  even 
brilliant,  yet  slipping,  day  by  day,  further  and  further  into  the 
awful  quicksands  of  drunkenness  and  degradation. 

What  a  fate  it  was !  Forced  to  leave  England,  forced  to  throw 
up  appointment  after  appointment,  the  slave  of  a  vice  that  has 
at  last  brought  the  once  popular  man  of  the  world  to  end  his. 
miserable  life  in  an  up-country  South  African  cottage. 

"  You  know  how  clever  he  was,"  Phyllis  says,  "  how  well  he 
could  talk,  what  good  company  he  could  be  when — when 
all  was  right  with  him ;  but  afterwards — oh !  my  God,  to  see 
one's  own  father  like  that!  To  have  to  shield  him  from  the 
outside  world,  to  meet  people  with  tales  about  his  not  being 
well,  fearing  every  moment  lest  they  should  hear  or  see  him, 
to  try  and  keep  him  from  harming  himself.  Oh!  how  can  I 
ever  tell  you  how  awful  it  was ! 

"  But  he  had  been  so  much  better  these  last  two  or  three  months 
that  I  thought  I  might  safely  leave  him  for  a  little.  I  had  left 
him  a  little  whiskey  with  John — the  boy,  you  know — but  it  seems 
he  bribed  some  Kafir  girl  who  came  up  here,  when  John's 
back  was  turned,  to  fetch  him  more,  saying  it  was  for  a 
friend  who  was  coming  to  stay.  He  hid  it  in  his  room,  and 
then — then  would  eat  nothing,  touch  nothing  but  that.  Even 
John  could  not  get  it  away  from  him,  and,  poor  boy,  he  was 
afraid  to  get  outside  help,  because  I  had  told  him  never  to  do  it, 
and  had  tried  so  hard  not  to  let  the  world  know  how  bad  it  was. 
When  I  came  back,  he  (father)  was  out  of  his  mind,  I  think.  We 
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had  to  tie  him  fast  to  the  bed.  Even  up  to  the  end  he  was  nevei 
still,  and,  except  for  a  very  faint  glimmer  at  the  last,  I  do  not 
think  he  knew  me  at  all.  But  then,  he  never  really  cared  for  me 
very  much,  I  think.  Mother  was  the  only  one  he  loved,  and  it 
was  after  her  death  that  he  took  to  drinking  so  badly." 

"  My  darling,  my  brave,  true  darling,"  Jack  murmurs,  unutter- 
able pity,  almost  awe,  in  his  eyes  and  voice,  as  he  realizes  what 
her  life  must  have  been,  half  guessing  the  horrors  that  she  is  too 
\0y2X  ever  to  speak  about,  even  to  him.  "  How  could  you  bear 
it  all  so  bravely,  so  quietly — such  an  awful,  terrible  trial  ?  Ah, 
my  sweet,  with  my  whole  life  I  will  bring  happiness  back  to  you  ; 
I  will  make  you  forget  this  past,  look  on  it  as  a  bad  dream  that 
is  over  and  ended ;  for  a  new  life,  with,  please  God,  the  sun 
always  shining  in  it,  is  beginning  for  you  now.  Darling,  why 
did  you  never  ask  me  to  help  you  ?  I  would  have  come  so 
willingly." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  pride,"  answers  Phyllis  doubtfully.  "  I  could 
not  bear  any  one  to  see  him  as  he  was  sometimes,  and  how  could 
I  let  you  join  your  life  to  mine  when  he  was  like  that  ?  I  could 
not  leave  him  alone>  and  I  could  never  have  brought  him  as  a 
burden,  to  mar  your  happiness  too.  I  very  nearly  gave  way  at 
the  drift  the  other  day.  Oh !  if  only  I  had  not  gone  away, 
perhaps  father  might  have  been  alive  now  ! " 

"  Phyllis,"  and  Jack's  voice  is  very  grave,  "  put  that  thought 
away  from  you  entirely.  Your  father  could  not  have  lived  long 
as  he  has  been  living ;  that  fatal  habit  had  been  going  on  for  so 
many  years.  Even  I,  when  I  was  last  here,  saw  how  little 
strength  he  had  left — how  he  was  getting  weaker  day  by  day ; 
and,  dear,  could  life  have  had  any  pleasure  at  all  for  him  lately, 
with  such  thoughts  and  feelings  as  he  must  have  had  ?  Your  life 
has  been  hard  and  bitter  enough  ;  do  not  add  the  burden  of 
r^fret  to  it  now." 

It  is  more  than  an  hour  afterwards  when  Jack  at  last  says 
good-bye,  promising  to  return  early  the  next  day.  But  it  is 
quite  a  different  Phyllis  that  he  leaves  behind  him.  True,  she  is 
white  still,  even  whiter  if  possible,  than  when  he  came,  but  she  is 
smiling  softly  to  herself,  her  eyes  have  a  new  light  in  them,  and  her 
heart  is  full,  almost  to  overflowing,  of  the  great  happiness  .that  is 
dawning  upon  her  hitherto  loveless  life. 
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Two  months  later,  and  Jack  and  Phyllis,  now  man  and  wife, 
leave  little  Mrs.  Scott's  cottage,  where  they  are  staying,  on  their 
way  down  the  country  for  their  honeymoon,  and  walk  slowly 
down  towards  the  drift. 

The  rushing,  muddy  torrent  has  vanished  ;  no  waves  come 
hurrying  by  them  as  they  stand  on  the  bank.  There  are  only  a 
few  small  pools  in  the  river  bed,  and  a  tiny  thread  of  water 
trickles  slowly  down  over  the  sand,  but  one  could  easily  cross  the 
drift  itself  dry-shod. 

"What  a  difference  there  is,"  says  Phyllis,  contrasting  that 
time  past  with  now. 

"  Yes  ;  and  yet  I  somehow  feel  grateful  to  the  river  for  being 
angry  that  day.  I  suppose  it  nearly  finished  us  ;  but  then,  it  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  giving  me  my  wife,  hadn't  it,  now?" 

"  I — suppose  it  had,"  Phyllis  answers  thoughtfully.  "  I  did  not 
seem  able  to  hold  out  much  longer,  but,"  gaily,  "  it  took  nothing 
less  than  being  nearly  washed  away  to  shake  my  resolutions." 

"  And  the  fact  of  that  young  Cloete  marrying  Maria  Linde- 
man,"  puts  in  Jack  mischievously.  But  Phyllis  scorns  to  listen, 
and  presently  says  gently : 

"  I  used  to  be  very  cruel  to  you  in  those  days,  but  it  was  my 
only  chance.  If  I  had  once  yielded,  I  should  have  been  lost,  for 
I  did  mean  to  try  and  hold  out  to  the  end  for  your  sake,  be- 
cause," and  here  she  whi-^pers  very  softly,  "  I  always  loved  you, 
dear."  And  there  is  only  the  quiet  river  there  to  see  how  Jack 
answers  her. 

C. 


GLOSSARY. 
Baas,  master.  Veldt,  open  country,  plains. 

Stoep,  verandah.  Inkosi-kaas,  chieftainess  or  niistress. 

Drift,  river  ford. 
Cape  cart,  a  heavily-built  two-wheeled  dog-cart  with  a  hood,  drawn  by 

two  horses,  and  holding  four  people,  two  in  front  and  two  facing  them 

behind. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
FRATERNAL  FEELING, 

Belle  went  home  with  her  father  and  mother  immediately 
after  the  wedding.  It  was  a  relief  to  her  to  get  away  from  the 
atmosphere  that  was  so  charged  with  false  hopes,  promises  and 
appearances.  She  knew  that  Mrs.  Gould  did  not  for  one  moment 
expect  that  Sylvia  would  be  contented — far  less  happy — in  that 
state  of  life  into  which  she  had  been  pressed  by  a  Christian 
mother  and  fortuitous  circumstances.  She  knew  that  Sylvia 
would  have  made  a  stand  against  the  iniquity  of  being  bargained 
for  and  bought,  if  she  had  been  sure  of  Dick  Ogilvie.  The  girl 
had  not  been  strong  enough  to  stand  by  herself.  She  had 
craved  for  the  seconding  of  a  lover  who  had  not  come  forward. 
There  was  nothing  elevated  or  strikingly  generous  in  Sylvia's 
self-sacrificial  act.  As  she  had  truly  said  herself,  she  preferred 
•*  active  to  monotonous  misery." 

Nor  was  Belle  sympathetic  with  the  subdued  but  devout  satis- 
faction which  Mrs.  Gould  evinced  in  the  match.  When  she  made 
her  son-in-law  her  theme,  she  adorned  him  with  every  one  of  the 
virtues  and  qualities  which  ensures  the  happiness  of  a  commer- 
cially sound,  flawlessly  respectable  and  solvent  English  home. 
She  declaimed  against  all  that  was  generally  considered  socially 
smart  and  attractive  in  married  manhood,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  tell  Belle  that  she  would  die  happy  at  the  shortest  notice  if 
she  could  only  feel  sure  that  a  duplicate  of  Mr.  Christopher  would 
one  day  make  Lily  his  wife. 

"  It  may  be  all  very  well  for  Lily,  but  Tm  afraid  Sylvia  will 
never  be  happy,"  Belle  said  boldly ;  whereupon  Mrs.  Gould 
delivered  a  short  essay  on  the  superior  advantages  of  sterling 
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worth  over  mere  good  looks,  good  manners  and  good  brains  in 
married  life. 

Belle  had  laughed  at  this  and  remarked  that  "  Though  there 
was  plenty  of  sterling  coin  in  the  case,  the  sterling  worth  was  not 
an  ascertained  quantity.  If  he  were  a  poor  man  he  would  be  a 
horribly  disagreeable  one — he's  that  now,  but  the  disagreeable 
qualities  are  looked  at  through  a  golden  veil.  I  am  very  fond  of 
Sylvia,  but  I  can't  pretend  to  think  that  she  will  be  happy." 
When  Belle  said  this,  Mrs.  Gould  was  quite  resigned  to  letting 
her  (Belle)  go  home  with  her  parents. 

The  day  after  their  return  to  Prior  Common,  there  came  a 
message  in  haste  from  Mr.  Stanmer  requesting  the  rector's  pre- 
sence at  once. 

"  I  feel  I  am  going  to  hear  the  confirmation  of  my  worst  fears," 
he  said  to  his  wife  when  he  was  starting.  "  The  groom  says  Mr. 
Linley  the  lawyer  arrived  late  last  night  and  Mr.  Stanmer  looks 
like  a  corpse  this  morning." 

**  His  poor  mother,  and  she  so  ill  too.  They  were  all  so  happy 
the  last  time  I  saw  them.  It  seems  impossible  to  associate  the 
Stanmers  with  calamity." 

"  Shall  I  walk  over  with  you,  papa,  and  bring  back  the  latest 
bulletin  of  Mrs.  Stanmer  to  mother  ?  " 

«  Yes — I  don't  think  there  will  be  anything  out  of  the  way  in 
Belle's  going,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  think  Miss  Davenport  will  be  very  glad  to  see  Belle.  Poor 
girl,  she  is  staying  on  nursing  Mrs.  Stanmer  like  a  daughter,  but 
the  situation  must  be  an  awkward  one,  as  people  have  gossiped 
and  coupled  her  name  with  Arthur's." 

"  Hateful  gossip !  hateful  people  1 "  Belle  said  warmly ;  "  it's 
splendid  of  her  to  stay  on  and  not  mind  what  they  may  or  may 
not  say.  I  shall  go  and  let  her  see  that  I  admire  her  for  doing 
it." 

Belle  was  very  young,  very  quixotic  and  very  impulsive.  She 
longed  to  show  generous  feeling  towards  the  girl  of  whom  she 
was  already  vaguely  jealous.  She  also  longed  to  show  Arthur 
that  she  was  as  truly  and  heartily  his  friend  now  that  clouds 
were  lowering,  as  she  was  while  the  sun  of  success  and  prosperity 
was  shining  on  him.  Above  all,  she  longed,  with  the  longing  of  a 
girl  who  was  very  much  in  love,  to  see  him  again. 

So  she  walked   through  the  back   lane  and  water-meadow, 
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which  was  the  short  cut  to  Dene  Prior,  with  her  father,  and  her 
mind  went  back,  as  was  natural  enough,  to  that  day,  more  than 
a  year  ago,  when  Dick  the  tramp  had  nearly  cured  her  for  life  of 
doing  anything  generous,  until  she  had  a  guaranteed  assurance 
that  she  would  not  be  punished  for  it. 

They  came  out  through  a  side-gate  into  the  grounds  close  to 
the  house,  and  there  they  met  Arthur  Stanmer,  looking  haggard, 
miserable  and  impatient  He  was  waiting  for  the  rector,  and  in 
his  earnest  desire  to  bare  all  his  troubles  to  this  old  friend,  he 
scarcely  heeded  Belle.  But  afterwards,  when  he  had  time  to 
think,  he  remembered  the  strong  firm  pressure  her  slight  womanly 
hand  had  given  his,  a  pressure  that  contained  such  full  assurance 
of  friendship  that  would  not  fail,  sympathy  that  would  not  shrink, 
whatever  might  be  before  him. 

'*  My  mother  is  worse ;  she  has  been  unconscious  for  five  hours, 
and  even  before  that  she  was  only  conscious  fitfully.  Belle,  I  am 
in  a  ghastly  plight  ;  you  must  leave  me  with  your  father.  You 
go  to  Miss  Davenport ;  she  will  tell  you  everything." 

"I  don't  know ^"  Belle  was  beginning,  then  she  checked 

herself.  At  this  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  man  she  loved,  she  would 
not  permit  any  paltry  feeling  of  conventionality  or  jealousy  or 
pique  to  come  to  the  fore,  and  embarrass  still  further  this  sadly 
embarrassed  man. 

"  I  will  go  and  find  Miss  Davenport,"  she  said  quickly,  and 
went  towards  the  open  library  window.  As  she  did  so  Arthur 
hurried  after  her. 

"  Not  that  way ;  not  that  way.  Belle,"  he  said  brokenly,  and 
then  with  a  sob  he  added,  "  The  real  owner  of  Dene  Prior  is 
there,  with  his  lawyer  and  mine." 

She  shot  one  glance  into  the  room  and  there,  sitting  at  a  table, 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  she  saw  the  man  whom  she  had 
first  known  as  Dick  the  tramp. 

**  Never  mind,"  she  whispered  close  to  Arthur's  ear  as  she 
turned  to  run  round  to  another  entrance. 

She  had  put  her  hand  out  and  he  held  it  for  a  second.  Then 
he  nearly  broke  her  heart  by  dropping  it  as  if  it  stung  him  and 
saying : 

"  That  is  my  brother,  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  at  last ! 
/  am  only  a  bastard  son.  Good  heaven  !  my  mother  has  never 
known  what  a  moment's  humiliation  is  in  her  life.     It's  better  she 
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should  die  unconscious  of  the  shame  my  poor  father  has,  inno- 
cently enough,  I  believe,  heaped  on  her  head — and  mine." 

"  Shame  can  never  touch  either  of  you.  Father,  don't  let  him 
make  himself  unhappy  about  what  is  no  one's  fault" 

She  wanted  to  call  him  **  dear  Arthur,"  and  give  him  caressing 
comfort,  such  as  can  only  be  given  by  a  woman  to  the  man 
she  loves.  But  the  thought  of  graceful,  sleek-headed,  dark- 
eyed  Miss  Davenport  restrained  her.  It  was  probably  het — Miss 
Davenport's — right  to  offer  comfort  to  the  ruined  man.  **  How 
delighted  she  must  be  to  be  rich,  and  to  be  able  to  give  him 
what  will  partly  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  his  birthright," 
she  thought  half-envyingly  as  she  went  into  the  house,  of  which 
she  had  once  dreamed  she  would  be  mistress. 

There  was  the  unmistakable  hush  of  a  dangerous  illness  in 
the  house.  The  servants  all  knew  by  this  time  that  Mr.  Ogilvie 
was  the  owner  and  master  of  Dene  Prior,  and  that  Mr,  Arthur 
was  what  they  termed  a  "  chance  child,"  with  no  right  to  the 
name  either  of  Ogilvie  or  Stanmer.  He  had  proclaimed  this 
fact  to  the  household  directly  he  was  sure  of  it  himself.  He 
would  not  for  one  hour  sail  under  false  colours.  While  he  spoke 
of  himself  and  the  bitter  misfortune  of  his  birth  only,  he  had 
been  calm  and  stoical.  But  when  he  had  been  obliged  to  refer 
to  his  mother,  he  had  broken  down,  and  every  member  of  what 
had  been  his  household  loved  him  the  better  for  it. 

Piloted  by  the  old  maid  who  had  been  Mrs.  Stanmer's 
attendant  during  the  whole  of  her  married  life.  Belle  found 
herself  presently  in  the  little  boudoir  which  opened  into  the 
dressing-room,  beyond  which  was  Mrs.  Stanmer's  bedroom. 
There,  lying  back  in  an  arm-chair,  she  found  the  trim,  tailor- 
built  girl  whom  she  had  last  seen  on  the  Prior  Common  plat- 
form on  the  day  of  her  departure  for  London. 

Rose  Davenport  had  on  a  full,  softly-falling  white  muslin 
wrapper,  with  lace  billowing  round  its  neck  and  cuffs,  and 
flowing  in  cascading  lines  down  the  front  and  round  its 
hem.  Her  dress  was  scarcely  whiter  than  her  face,  but  a 
little  colour  came  on  her  brow  and  cheeks  as  her  eyes  lighted  on 
Belle. 

**  You  are  Miss  Warrener,  I  am  sure.  I've  seen  your  photo- 
graph ;  besides,  Arthur  Stanmer  has  described  you  to  me.  He 
only  did  it  once,  but  he  did  it  so  graphically  and  vividly  that  I 
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should   have  known  you  anywhere.     Isn't  this  business  very 
awful?" 

"  I  don't  understand  it  yet ;  Fm  puzzled,"  said  Belle.  She 
sat  down  close  to  Rose  in  a  chair  which  the  latter  drew  forward 
for  her. 

**  Pm  sure  he  must  love  her ;  she's  so  exquisitely  refined  and 
graceful,"  Belle  thought ;  and  she  tried  harder  than  ever  to  like 
Rose  Davenport. 

Suddenly  her  task  was  made  easy  to  her.  Pointing  towards 
the  bedroom,  Rose  whispered : 

"  The  dear  woman  who  is  in  there — so  ill  that  I  don't  dare  to 
think  she  will  ever  get  up  again — ^is  very  fond  of  me.  You  may 
have  heard  that" 

Belle  nodded  her  head  in  assent  It  was  coming  now — ^the 
awful  blow  that  so  many  a  girl  has  to  bear— of  hearing  that  the 
man  she  loves  has  preferred  another  to  herself. 

Rose  leant  over  the  arm  of  her  chair,  stretched  her  hands  out, 
and  laid  her  hands  on  Belle's  shoulders. 

*'  Turn  your  face  towards  me.  I  want  {o  look  at  you 
while  I  tell  you  that  her  son  does  not  share  her  sentiments. 
He  and  I  are  the  best  friends,  and  nothing  more  in  the 
world.  Now  you  will  take  me  for  your  friend,  too,  won't  you, 
BeUe?" 

"  Perhaps  what  you  are  so  willing  to  resign  doesn't  want  to  be 
resigned.    Besides,  I  haven't  any  wish " 

'*  To  appropriate  a  man  before  he  asks  you  to  do  it.  I  am 
with  you  in  sympathy  there.  Still,  I  should  have  been  a  blind 
fool  indeed  if  I  hadn't  seen,  from  the  first  day  I  came  down 
here,  that  Arthur  Stanmer  wishes  to  appropriate  yoUy  however 
you  may  feel  about  him.  Now  this  awful  blow  has  fallen  on 
him,  you  ought  to  try  and  help  him  to  bear  it" 

"How?" 

*•  That  is  hardly  for  me  to  say.  I  know  what  /  should  do,  if 
I  loved  Arthur  Stanmer  as  well  as  I  love " 

She  paused,  and  then  added  : 

"  As  well  as  I  love  his  mother." 

But  Belle  felt  sure  that  was  not  the  way  Rose  meant  to  finish 
her  sentence  when  she  started  it 

As  hour  after  hour  went  by  and  Mrs.  Stanmer  grew  palpably 
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weaker,  the  tension  throughout  the  house  grew  stronger.  Mr. 
Ogilvie  definitely  refused  to  take  any  authority  upon  himself. 

"  I  am  merely  my  brother's  guest  until  matters  are  examined 
into  and  explained  more  fully.  Meantime  Mrs.  Stanmer  is  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  I  presume  all  you  servants  know 
what  your  duties  are  to  your  mistress." 

Several  times  during  the  long  drawn-out  course  of  that  miser- 
able, embarrassing  day,  Dick  Ogilvie  made  attempts  to  "get 
hold  "  of  the  man  whom  he  persistently  spoke  of  as  "  my  brother, 
Mr.  Stanmer." 

Arthur  hedged  himself  in  with  heart-brokenness  and  pride,  and 
refused  all  overtures.  His  mother  was  dying — he  knew  that 
now.  She  would  be  spared  all  the  agony  of  the  exposure,  the 
misery  and  shame.  She  would  die  never  knowing  that  the 
'  husband  of  whom  she  had  been  so  proud  had  soiled  her  name, 
and  that  the  son  whom  she  worshipped  had  neither  name, 
fortune,  status,  or  anything  indeed  that  makes  life  worth  living 
to  a  man. 

Out  of  consideration  for  Rose  Davenport,  who  did  not  seem 
to  consider  herself  at  all  now,  Mrs.  Warrener  had  gone  over  to 
Dene  Prior  with  a  little  luggage  and  a  great  determination  to 
remain  there  until — the  end.  Her  straightforwardness,  kindness 
and  common-sense  appealed  to  both  the  men  who  were  refusing 
to  act  in  the  matter  of  mastership  in  the  house. 

"  Arthur  is  the  one  who  is  at  home  here.  He  must  keep  the 
reins  in  his  own  hands  while  his  poor  mother  lives,"  she  said 
outspokenly  to  Dick  Ogilvie ;  and  Dick,  who  by  this  time  was 
fervently  wishing  he  could  be  well  oiT  in  a  less  obnoxious  way, 
said : 

"  If  he  will  only  see  me  and  shake  hands  with  me.  Til  go 
away,  and  leave  it  to  time  to  smooth  away  all  roughness  between 
us.  I  couldn't  help  beihg  bom,  could  I?  It's  not  my  fault 
that  our  father  was  more  careless  about  our  mothers  than  he 
was  about  the  sows  that  have  been  taking  first  prizes  at  all  the 
county  agricultural  shows  ever  since  he  came  to  Dene  Prior. 
Hang  it  all ! "  he  added  suddenly,  "  Arthur  is  my  brother^  Mrs. 
Warrener.  If  the  place  had  slipped  away  into  the  hands  of 
a  cousin  any  number  of  degrees  removed  from  us,  Arthur  might 
have  gone  on   grizzling.     But   I'm  his   brother.     I've  been  a 
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scamp,  but  perhaps  he  will  remember  that  he  might  have  been 
one  too  if  he  had  been  chucked  on  a  world  that  didn't  seem  to 
welcome  him  very  warmly  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old." 

Dick  spoke  under  the  influence  of  a  new  and  highly-developed 
conviction  that  he  would  have  been  a  shining  example  of  manly 
excellence  if  he  had  been  given  fair  play  by  nature  and  circum- 
stances, and  Mrs.  Warrener's  womanly  heart  was  touched. 

"  You  really  are  very  much  to  be  pitied,  Mr.  Ogilvie.  Chucked 
on  the  world  at  ten  years'old  "  (the[slang  phrase  sounded  strangely 
from  her  gentle  matronly  lips).  **  I  had  not  understood  that  you 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  your  mother." 

Dick's  conscience  pricked  him  for  having  spoken  those  last 
words.  They  were  unjust  in  that  they  might  be  taken  as  con- 
veying a  reproach  to  that  proud,  patient,  long-suffering  mother, 
who  had  toiled  and  denied  herself  incessantly  for  his  sake,  from 
the  day  he  could  first  remember  her  until  now, 

**  No,  thank  God,  I  have  my  mother  still.  She  is  the  only  good 
thing  I  haven't  lost,  in  fact  If  it  hadn't  been  for  her  I  should  have 
fallen  into  the  gutter,  and  never  got  out  of  it  again.  What  I 
meant  was  that  from  the  time  I  was  ten  years  old  I  have  had  to 
fight  for  my  life  without  help  from  any  one  but  her.  I  got  such 
education  as  I  have  through  being  taken  on  half  terms  at  every 
school  I've  been,  for  teaching  youngsters  who  knew  less  than 
myself.  But  through  all  the  humiliations  and  drudgery  my  mother 
never  let  me  forget  that  I  was  an  Ogilvie  and  a  gentleman." 

"  And  now  you  will  be  able  to  repay  her  in  a  measure.  You 
will  be  able  to  make  her  as  happy  and  honoured  as  poor  Arthur's 
mother  has  always  been " 

"  While  mine  has  been  left  out  in  the  cold  of  poverty  and 
obscurity,"  he  said  quickly,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling. 
"  Don't  be  afraid  that  I  am  going  to  say  anything  brutal  or  vin- 
dictive about  my  brother  and  his  mother,  but  forgive  me  when  I 
tell  you  that  there  is  one  person  of  whom  I  find  it  impossible  to 
think  with  charity  or  toleration,  and  that  is  my  father — ^the  man 
who  has  darkened  the  life  of  one  wife,  and  has  left  a  legacy  of 
shame  to  the  other." 

"  *  Evil  was  wrought  for  want  of  thought,  far  more  than  want 
of  heart,' "  she  quoted  pacifically.  "  After  all,  at  the  present  time 
and  for  the  future  you  have  the  ball  at  your  feet,  and  have  little 
to  complain  of.     It  is  the  youngest,  nameless,  disinherited  son 
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whose  ways  will  be  rough-hewn  through  your  father's  culpable 
carelessness.  Poor  Arthur  !  poor  Arthur !  My  heart  bleeds  for 
his  downfall — such  a  stunning  downfall  that  it  is,  crushing  out 
his  filial  grief  for  his  dying  mother,  and  making  him  feel  that  her 
death  will  be  a  relief — a  lifting  slightly  of  the  burden  of  shame 
that  has  been  thrust  upon  his  innocent  shoulders." 

"  Thinking  of  those  innocent  shoulders,  and  of  the  way  he 
regards  me  personally  as  the  active  agent  in  hoisting  that  burden 
upon  them,  does  not  tend  to  make  me  feel  more  leniently  towards 
the  one  who  wrought  the  evil  for  want  of  thought.  As  far  as  we 
are  all  concerned,  he  might  just  as  well  have  been  bad-hearted  as 
shallow-minded.  He  couldn't  have  done  more  harm.  As  it  is, 
one  of  his  sons  will  hail  his  mother's  death  as  a  blessing,  because 
it  will  spare  her  the  knowledge  of  her  disgrace,  while  the  other 
son  would  hail  anything  as  a  godsend  that  would  stop  the  truth 
concerning  his  mother  being  madetheprey  of  the  press  and  public 
gossip.     After  all,  Arthur  has  the  best  of  it" 

"  Is  he  acting,  or  is  he  not  ?  "  Mrs.  Warrener  wondered.  Dick 
could  not  have  told  which  it  was  himself  at  the  moment 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

"THAT  OLD   IMAGE." 

In  addition  to  the  embarrassment  and  mortification  consequent 
on  having  his  good  feelings  and  intentions  thrown  back  upon 
himself,  and  ignored  by  his  brother  Arthur,  Dick  Ogilvie  had 
another  source  of  pain  and  disappointment  He  could  not  help 
feeling  that  if  fate  had  only  been  kind  enough  to  give  him  all  the 
good  things  which  were  now  his  a  few  weeks  before,  he  would 
have  had  the  moon  for  which  he  had  impetuously  and  futilely 
cried.  In  other  words,  Mrs.  Gould  would  have  combined  pru- 
dence with  maternal  solicitude,  and  given  him  Sylvia. 

He  had  really  loved  the  rather  volatile  little  girl  very  much  in 
a  warm,  excitable,  impetuous  way,  and  he  had  done  so  partly 
because  she  had  responded  to  his  ineligible  advances  in  an  un- 
calculating,  unmercenary  manner,  that  told  him  it  was  for  himself 
only  she  cared,  and  not  for  her  own  aggrandisement,  position,  or 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  wealth  only  can  procure.  It 
touched  him  deeply  now  that  he  was  a  man  of  station  and  money 
to  remember  how  true  and  tender  she  had  been  when  he  was  an 
idle,  penniless  scamp;    In  spite  of  what  Ann  had  told  him,  he 
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firmly  believed  that  if  undue  pressure  had  not  been  put  on  Sylvia, 
true  and  tender  she  would  have  continued  to  be,  and  the  thought 
of  how  well  he  could  have  rewarded  her  now,  and  how  happy  they 
might  have  been  together,  was  an  additional  sting  to  him.  On 
the  whole,  Dick's  first  experiences  in  the  home  which  was  his  by 
inheritance  were  not  pleasant  ones. 

That  early  passage  with  Miss  Warrener  in  the  water-meadow 
was  a  thing  he  would  have  given  much  to  have  blotted  out  now. 
But  the  whole  scene  would  re-enact  itself  before  his  mind's  eye 
whenever  he  thought  of  or  saw  her,  and  the  recollection  was 
always  accompanied  by  humbling  sensations.  Belle  made  a  bold 
effort  to  seem  quite  unembarrassed  and  quite  at  her  ease  when- 
ever they  met.  He  bore  his  new  and  unexpected  honours  so  un- 
pretentiously that  she  freely  forgave  him  everything,  and  would 
have  been  well  pleased  to  indoctrinate  Arthur  with  her  views  on 
the  subject.  But  here  her  influence  failed.  The  utmost  she 
could  win  from  Arthur  on  that  subject  was  silence. 

One  or  two  letters  had  come  from  Mrs.  Christopher  to  Belle, 
asking  for  fuller  information  about  the  miraculous  change  which 
had  been  wrought  in  her  **  darling  Dick's  "  fortunes,  when  it  was 
too  late  for  her  to  share  them  with  him.  She  would  write  of 
him  as  if  he  were  her  property,  and  as  if  she  had  every  right  to 
think  of  him  as  such  still,  in  spite  of  the  icy  way  in  which  Belle 
replied  to  her  about  him.  She  seemed  to  revel  in  scattering  such 
injudicious  phrases  as  her  "own  Dick,"  her  "darling  Dick,"  her 
"splendid-looking,  bold,  devil-may-care  love,"  over  her  pages. 
Belle  was  a  discreet  girl,  and  these  pages  were  invariably  consigned 
to  a  fiery  grave  as  soon  as  she  had  read  them.  But  they  rankled 
in  her  mind,  and  made  her  fear  that  some  day  or  other  Sylvia 
might  act  as  well  as  write  recklessly. 

There  was  never  the  faintest  allusion  of  any  kind  made  to  Mr. 
Christopher  in  these  letters.  He  might  have  ceased  to  exist  or 
never  have  existed,  for  all  the  mention  that  was  made  of  him,  or 
for  any  impress  he  had  made  upon  his  young  wife's  life.  She 
wrote  of  her  strong  biting  grief  for  the  loss  of  Bubble  and  Squeak, 
and  hinted  that  if  ever  she  found  out  to  whom  she  owed  it,  she 
would  be  even  with  that  person ;  and  added,  dramatically,  that 
she  had  recorded  the  date  of  their  disappearance  in  red  ink  in  her 
diary.  She  declared  that  Dublin  was  the  plaoe  she  would  like  to 
live  in  if  she  were  happy,  but  as  it  was,  the  wilds  round  Glengariff 
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suited  her  better.  Once  she  briefly  mentioned  that  "  old  Ann  had 
turned  up,**  and  that  was  the  extent  of  her  news. 

In  reality,  "old  Ann's  turning  up"  in  her  young  mistress's  new 
sphere  was  a  much  more  weighty  matter  than  appeared  from 
Sylvia's  casual  mention  of  it  The  woman  had  appeared  suddenly 
at  the  Shelbum  Hotel  one  night,  and  demanded,  rather  peremp- 
torily, to  see  "  Mrs.  Christopher."  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  were 
dining,"  she  was  told,  but  this  was  evidently  a  minor  matter  in 
her  estimation.  "  She  must  see  Mrs.  Christopher  at  once  and 
alone,"  she  said. 

When  this  message  was  conveyed  to  the  young  lady  whom  Mr. 
Christopher  believed  himself  to  be  breaking  into  matrimonial 
harness,  they  had  reached  that  stage  in  the  dinner  which  Mr. 
Christopher,  whose  digestion  was  bad,  deemed  very  sensibly  to  be 
the  most  important,  namely,  the  entries, 

Mr.  Christopher  was  vacillating  between  the  respective  merits 
of  ris  de  veau  d  la  Chinoise  dxA  galantine  en  Belle  Vue,  and  hesitat- 
ing as  to  which  he  should  help  himself  to  first,  when  Ann's 
message  was  delivered  like  a  bomb-shell  in  their  midst. 

"  You  will  not  see  that  woman !  I  forbid  it,"  he  said,  more 
authoritatively  and  raspingly  than  it  is  well  a  man  should  speak  to 
his  wife  before  any  third  person,  especially  to  a  wife  who  neither 
loves,  fears,  nor  respects  him.  At  the  same  time  Sylvia  was 
saying  in  a  carrying  bell-like  voice : 

"  Tell  Carson  "  (Carson  was  her  maid)  **  to  take  Ann  up  to  my 
room  ;  I  will  see  her  in  half-an-hour." 

**  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  ? "  Mr.  Christopher  questioned 
angrily,  as  the  Irish  waiter,  who  scented  powder  in  the  air  and 
longed  to  see  the  match  applied  to  it,  went  slowly  out  of  the 
room. 

"  I  did  not — I  was  speaking  myself,"  Sylvia  said  cheerfully. 

"  I  was  saying  that  I  forbid  you  to  see  that  woman.  I  strongly 
suspect  her  of  being  concerned  in  the  theft  of  your  ring." 

"  Poor  old  thing !  perhaps  she  has  come  to  confess,"  Sylvia 
said  lightly.  **  Anyway,  I  don't  suspect  her,  so  I  shall  see  her. 
Don't  push  your  plate  away  and  try  to  punish  me  by  leaving  that 
tit-bit  uneaten.     I  ordered  it  expressly  for  you." 

**  I  shall  be  present  at  your  interview  with  this  woman." 

"  Nonsense !  "  she  said  sharply.  It  was  possible  Ann  might  be 
the  bearer  of  a  message  from  Dick,  and  though  Sylvia  would  not 
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thing  of  responding  to  any  such  message,  still  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  hearing  it,  she  argued. 

"  Nonsense !  she  may  have  come  from  mamma  with  something 
I  have  forgotten.  You  can't  come  up  and  superintend  my 
*  interview/  as  you  call  it,  with  mamma's  old  servant.  The  maids 
would  tell  the  waiters,  and  every  servant  in  the  hotel  would  laugh 
at  you." 

**  Have  the  woman  in  here  when  we  have  dined." 

"  Indeed  I  won't !  "  (Sylvia's  temper  was  rising) ;  "rather than 
do  that  I  will  send  and  tell  her  that  I  can't  see  her  at  all,  either 
to-night  or  to-morrow,  or  any  time." 

"  I  should  be  gfreatly  gratified  by  your  doing  so,"  Mr.  Christopher 
said  grudgingly,  and  with  fell  disregard  for  consequences  Sylvia 
rang  for  the  waiter,  and  when  he  came,  delivered  herself  of  the 
following : 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Ann  Johnson  that  I  can't  see  her  to-night,  or  at  all, 
in  fact ;  Mr.  Christopher  doesn't  wish  me  to  be  troubled.  Tell  her 
it  is  no  use  waiting." 

This  message  was  delivered  to  Ann  after  she  had  been  taken 
up  to  Carson's  room  and  kindly  treated  by  the  reigning  maid. 
Tea  and  hot  toast,  ham  and  boiled  eggs  had  been  spread  appe- 
tizingly  before  the  traveller,  for  Carson  much  wished  to  find  out 
all  she  could  about  her  young  mistress,  and  tea,  hot  toast,  eggs 
and  ham  are  wonderful  factors  in  loosening  the  tongue  of  elderly 
travel-tired  womanhood. 

They  did  not  act  as  such  in  this  case,  however.  Ann  ate  and 
drank,  cut  off  the  top  of  her  egg  neatly,  and  shredded  the  ham 
with  due  regard  to  her  digestion,  about  which  it  behoved  her  to  be 
careful  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  her  teeth.  But  she  did  not 
talk,  and  Mrs.  Christopher's  new  maid  felt  disgusted  with  her. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  stay  in  Ireland,  or  have  you  only  come  to 
see  my  lady  ?  "  Carson  asked,  and  Ann  said  briefiy : 

"  I  don't  know  yet." 

"  Mrs.  Christopher  came  from  a  cheerful  home,  I  suppose  ? 
She  seems  to  find  the  time  hang  heavy  *on  her  hands  when  we're 
at  hotels.  When  we're  travelling,  especially  on  those  nasty  cars 
that  always  give  me  a  pain  in  my  side,  she's  as  bright  as  a  bird ; 
but  directly  we  get  to  an  hotel,  where  you  would  think  she  could 
be  happy  and  comfortable,  it's  as  if  a  cloud  came  over  her.  It 
seems  to  me  she's  thinking  of  old  times  a  bit  too  much." 
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"  Really.     No,  thank  you,  I  won't  have  any  more  tea ^" 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  then  Mrs.  Christopher's 
message  was  delivered  ;  it  sounded  more  like  a  note  of  defiance 
than  a  common-place  denial  to  an  untimely  visitor. 

Ann  rose  at  once,  tying  her  bpnnet  strings  more  firmly  and 
drawing  her  mantle  closer  round  her. 

**  Tell  her  I  will  call  again  to-morrow  morning ;  I  have  a  mes- 
sage from  an  old  friend  of  hers  which  I  must  give  to  her." 

"  Can't  you  pass  it  through  me  ?  "  Carson  asked  with  a  giggle ; 
"  it's  from  a  gentleman,  I'll  be  bound." 

"  Tell  your  mistress  I  will  call  to-morrow  morning  at  noon," 
Ann  said  sharply ;  then  she  lowered  her  voice  and  added,  "  You 
needn't  give  my  message  before  Mr.  Christopher.  Gentlemen 
when  they're  first  married  are  apt  to  be  a  little  jealous  of  their 
wives'  mothers  and  sisters.    Good-night ! " 

She  went  off  abruptly  after  having  uttered  this  brusque  fare- 
well, and  Carson  was  left  feeling  resentful 

"  Hodious  dowdy  old  frump,"  the  new  maid  thought  wrath- 
fully.  "  I've  a  great  mind  to  go  straight  down  and  give  her 
message  before  Mr.  Christopher ;  then  there  would  be  a  pretty 
*  how  d'ye  do.'  I  don't  hold  with  old  servants  coming  prying 
round  young  ladies  that  are  just  married.  It  isn't  from  their 
mothers  and  sisters  these  messages  that  must  be  delivered  secret- 
like come.  Bad  old  thing  she  must  be,  to  try  and  help  a  young 
lady  like  my  mistress  into  trouble.  If  she  had  spoken  open-like 
to  me,  there's  no  saying,  but  I  might  have  stood  her  friend  with 
Mr.  Christopher ;  but  I'm  not  going  to  be  hoity-toitied  and  treated 
like  dirt  under  her  clumsy  old  feet  for  nothing." 

Having  gained  his  point  and  goaded  his  wife  into  denying  her- 
self to  Ann  in  a  contemptuously  curt  way,  that  infallibly  arouses 
the  ill-blood  of  any  human  being  who  is  conscious  of  having  made 
a  false  move  and  placed  him  or  her  self  in  a  ridiculous  position, 
Mr.  Christopher  forthwith  fell  into  further  error.  He  triumphed 
over  Sylvia  for  having  given  in  to  him. 

"  You  see  how  much  better  it  is  to  let  yourself  be  guided  by 
me,  Sylvia.  If  I  had  given  in  to  her  insolent  request  and  your 
childish  acquiescence,  she  would  probably  have  kept  you  listen- 
ing to  her  chatter  and  gossip  half  the  evening.  It  was  very  im- 
pudent of  her  to  come  here.     I  distrust  these  half-and-half  people 
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who  creep  into  one's  house  and  confidences  on  the  ground  of 
having  known  better  days." 

"  She  didn't  creep  into  my  mother's  house ;  she  came  well 
recommended  to  us  by  dear  old  Mrs.  Ogilvie." 

**  Ah  !  I  confess  I  have  a  very  poor  opinion  both  of  *  dear  old 
Mrs.  Ogilvie '  and  of  her  precious  son." 

**  I  wonder  at  that  now  they're  proved  to  be  people  of  wealth 
and  position,  and  he^  at  least,  of  better  birth  than  your  own,"  she 
said  tauntingly,  and  in  saying  that  she  made  the  g^reatest 
mistake  in  her  ill-advised,  mistaken  life.  Before  this  he  had  a 
hard  kind  of  r^ard  for  her,  such  as  he  felt  for  his  well-built 
carriages,  superior  silver  services,  choicest  ferns  and  orchids,  and 
Jersey  cows.  He  liked  her  better  than  he  did  his  carriage  horses, 
handsome  and  costly  as  these  latter  were,  for  it  was  ever  present 
to  his  mind  that  they  might  take  him  unawares  One  day  and 
kick  him,  or  tumble  down,  upset  the  carriage,  and  bruise  him 
badly.  But  he  expected  better  things  of  Sylvia  than  that  she 
should  take  him  unawares,  kick,  bite  or  shy.  She  had  been 
quiet  and  self-contained  since  that  outbreak  of  rage  and  grief 
which  had  startled  him  when  she  first  discovered  the  loss  of  her 
bull-terriers.  He  thought  that  being  quiet  and  self-contained 
suited  her  infinitely  better  than  the  childish,  thoughtless  vivacity 
which  had  first  arrested  his  lumbering  admiration.  At  any  rate 
it  suited  him  better.  This  lapse  into  petulant  audacity  nearly 
paralyzed  him,  and  he  was  pitiably  uncertain  how  it  would  be 
best  to  treat  it.  For  a  few  moments  he  thought  of  ordering  her 
off  to  bed  like  a  naughty  child.  Then  he  reflected  that  in  all  prob- 
ability she  would  refuse  to  go.  It  would  be  no  punishment  to 
her  if  he  withdrew  to  the  smoking-room  and  left  her  alone  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening.  He  very  much  fancied  his  own 
verbal  powers  of  rebuke,  reproof  and  admonition,  but  experience 
had  taught  him  that  she  never  listened  when  he  employed  them. 
Finally  he  took  the  only  course  that  was  likely  to  subdue  her  by 
saying : 

"  I  shall  take  you  away  to-morrow  before  there  is  any  chance 
of  this  emissary  from  your  well-placed,  well-bom  and  wealthy 
friends,  the  Ogilvies,  communicating  with  you.  Give  your  orders 
to  Carson  to-night.    We  go  to  Glengariff  to-morrow." 

A  rebellious  rejoinder  was  rising  to  Sylvia's  lips,  but  it  was 
checked  by  the  reflection  that  after  all  she  was  just  as  ready  to 
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go  to  Glengariff  as  to  stay  in  Dublin.  It  was  not  likely  that 
"old  Ann  "  had  anything  to  tell  her  about  Dick  which  she  had 
not  already  heard  from  Belle  Warrener,  and  Ann  (when  she  had 
nothing  to  communicate  about  Dick)  was  a  most  tedious  and 
offensive  person,  Sylvia  was  beginning  to  think.  Accordingly 
she  resigned  herself  to  the  inevitable  with  a  good  will,  and 
deeply  to  Carson's  chagrin,  gave  orders  for  packing  preparations 
to  be  made  for  their  departure  on  the  morrow.  Carson  already 
had  her  eye  on  two  or  three  of  the  waiters,  and  one  of  them,  she 
felt  sure,  without  being  unduly  sanguine,  had  his  eye  on  her.  It 
seemed  to  her  like  fl5dng  in  the  face  of  beneficent  Providence, 
and  dashing  the  sweet  cup  of  opportunity  from  her  lips,  to  leave 
Dublin  now. 

Accordingly  she  prepared  a  slight  indisposition  for  the  morning, 
which  she  might  submit  to  her  mistress's  notice  as  the  cause 
of  her  application  for  a  fortnight's  holiday. 

**  Fm  glad  I  was  civil  to  that  old  image  who  came  here  to- 
night ;  she  may  accommodate  me  by  taking  my  place,  while  I 
wait  here  to  see  what  Mr.  Jem  Bryan  means,"  Carson  ruminated 
as  she  packed  up  her  mistress's  dresses  and  prepared  her  own 
plans. 

Meanwhile  that  old  image  was  writing  a  clear  statement,  in 
case  she  died  suddenly,  of  the  exact  way  in  which  she  had  come 
into  possession  of  those  five-pound  bank-notes,  whose  numbers 
were  in  possession  of  the  police,  and  two  of  which  had  been 
changed  by  Dick  Ogilvie. 

"  So  whatever  happens  to  me  no  harm  will  come  to  him,  if  I 
give  my  written  statement  into  hands  that  will  guard  it  till  my 
poor  Dick  wants  it." 

But  whose  hands  those  should  be  she  could  not  yet  determine. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

BUT— SHE  WROTE. 

It  seemed  to  arrange  itself  exactly  according  to  Ann's  wishes  the 
next  day  without  any  special  endeavour,  much  less  plotting,  on 
her  part  In  the  morning  Carson  declared  herself  to  be  too 
unwell  to]  leave  her  bedroom,  and  reasonably  enough  asked  for  a 
brief  holiday.  This  Mrs.  Christopher  granted,  and  then  the 
question  of  a  substitute  for  her  sick  maid  had  to  be  considered. 
"  I  was  always  used  to  do  my  own  hair  and  dress  myself  until 
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Ann  came  to  live  with  us,  and  mamma  let  her  help  me.  I  can 
do  very  well  without  a  maid  till  Carson  is  well  enough  to  come 
back  to  me,"  she  said  to  Mr.  Christopher  when  he  began  grumb- 
ling about  the  trouble  it  would  give  him  if  his  wife  had  to  find  a 
maid  before  they  started  for  Glengariff. 

"  It's  impossible !  quite  out  of  the  question ;  some  one  must  be 
found.  You  had  better  speak  to  the  manageress ;  or  perhaps  the 
chambermaid  could  tell  you  of  a  clean,  honest,  steady,  sober, 
obliging  young  woman  who  would  do  on  a  pinch." 

Sylvia  laughed. 

"  Even  if  she  had  all  the  good  qualities  you  mention  she 
wouldn't  be  any  use  to  me  unless  she  can  do  millinery  and  hair, 
and  dress-making.  There's  always  an  alteration  needed  in  some- 
thing I  want  to  put  on.  I  would  rather  disregard  appearances  and 
look  after  myself  for  a  fortnight  than  put  myself  under  strange 
and  inexperienced  hands." 

"That's  so  like  an  unreasoning  woman.  If  you  can't  have 
perfection  you  will  not  have  anything  short  of  it." 

"  I  can  assure  you  Carson  is  very  far  short  of  perfection." 

**  It's  hardly  becoming  on  your  part  to  be  so  exacting  about 
the  quality  of  a  luxury  you  have  never  enjoyed,  according  to 
your  own  showing,  previous  to  your  marriage." 

**  Now  it  is  you  who  are  unreasonable,  Mr.  Christopher.  Pre- 
vious to  my  marriage  I  never  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  champagne 
and  hot-house  fruit  daily  for  dinner.  You  wouldn't  expect  me 
for  that  reason  to  be  well  pleased  to  drink  corked  wine  and  eat 
mildewed  grapes  now,  would  you  ?  " 

"There  is  no  parallel  to  be  drawn  between  the  two  cases. 
When  her  marriage  suddenly  elevates  a  woman  from  need  to 
luxury  it  is  not  becoming  on  her  part  to  be  hypercritical  or 
affectedly  fastidious." 

"  I  will  remind  you  that  I  never  suffered  from  *  need  '  in  my 
mother's  house,"  Sylvia  said  coldly. 

**  You  were  young,  careless  and  unobservant,  and  your  mother 
considerately  kept  her  difficulties  in  the  background.  /  have 
been  happy  enough  to  lighten  her  burden  lately." 

"  How  the  beggar-maid  must  have  hated  King  Cophetua," 
Sylvia  thought,  but  she  said : 

"  I  wonder  if  King  Cophetua  made  the  beggar-maid  wear  thick 
heel-less  shoes  and  cotton  stockings  when  she  became  his  queen  ? '' 
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"  Why  introduce  irrelevant  matter  into  the  conversation  when 
I  am  trying  to  talk  seriously  to  you  about  the  best  way  of  sup- 
plying Carson's  place  for  a  time  ?  " 

"  The  matter  isn't  irrelevant  She  had  gone  bare-footed 
before,  therefore  according  to  your  argument  she  ought  to  have 
been  quite  contented  with  unbecoming  shoes  and  stockings  that 
disguised  the  beauty  of  the  ankles  the  lords  had  praised." 

*'  I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,"  he  said  ;  "rambling 
on  about  that  old-world  mythical  story  won't  help  you  out  of 
your  difficulty  about  a  maid." 

"  I  have  it,"  she  laughed,  "  let  Ann  come  with  me  to  Glengariff; 
she  at  least  will  dress  and  do  my  hair  as  well  as  both  were  done 
before  I  married.     Shall  she  ?  " 

She  had  not  the  slightest  expectation  that  Mr.  Christopher 
would  listen  to  her  request,  indeed  she  made  it  rather  in  the 
hope  of  irritating  him  than  not.  But  after  a  minute's  reflection, 
greatly  to  her  surprise,  Mr.  Christopher  said  : 

"The  woman  comes  here  at  noon  to-day,  I  understand;  if 
she  is  willing  to  come  with  you  to  Glengariff  you  may  take 
her." 

It  had  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  well  to  keep  Ann 
under  his  eye  and  thumb. 

"  Who  told  you  she  was  coming  here  at  noon  ?  " 

"  Carson  mentioned  it" 

"  I  wish  Caraon  wouldn't  go  and  gossip  about  my  trifling 
affairs  to  you.  It  is  not  dignified  for  a  man  to  gather  information 
about  his  wife  from  her  maid." 

"  You're  annoyed  with  Carson  because  she  very  properly  in- 
formed me  of  what  you  apparently  had  improperly  desired  to 
conceal  from  me." 

"  You  shall  not  contrast  my  conduct  with  my  maid's !  If  you 
can  descend  so  low  as  that  then  the  sooner  we  part  the  better. 
Carson  is  very  much  better  fitted  to  be  your  companion  and 
friend  than  I  am.  If  you  had  told  me  before  I  married  you  that 
you  expected  me  to  model  my  behaviour  on  that  of  a  lad/s- 
maid,  I  should  have  known  what  to  expect,  if  I  had  been  fool 
enough  to  complete  the  bargain.  But  as  it  is  you  did  not  fore- 
warn me.  If  I  stay  with  you  I  will  be  treated  as  a  lady  ;  if 
you  don't  know  how  to  do  that  I  will  leave  you — my  mother's 
*  need '  is  not  so  great  but  she  can  still  give  me  a  home." 
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"  You  threaten  to  di^jrace  me  by  leaving  me "  he  began 

gaspingly,  but  Sylvia  cut  him  short. 

"  Disgrace  you !  Can  a  man  be  disgraced  more  than  you  are 
already  by  your  own  cowardly  words  ?  Supposing  I  make  it 
public  that  within  a  fortnight  of  our  odious  wedding-day  you 
taunted  me  with  my  family's  poverty,  and  boasted  (in  order  to 
break  my  spirit)  that  you  had  given  my  mother  money  to  relieve 
her  of  her  difficulties,  and  make  her  persuade  me  to  marry  you. 
If  I  told  all  that  out  it  would  disgrace  you  more,  I  fancy,  than  if 
I  get  away  from  the  sight  of  you  for  efver  quietly." 

She  said  the  words  "  If  I  get  away  from  the,  sight  of  you  for 
ever  "  with  such  concentrated  dislike  and  disgust  that  Mr.  Chris- 
topher, if  he  had  one  vulnerable  spot  in  his  pachydermatous 
moral  and  mental  hide,  must  have  felt  it 

He  was  staggered  into  silence  for  a  few  moments.  Then  he 
said  the  most  unpleasant  thing  that  vindictive  agitation 
prompted. 

^'  It's  a  thousand  pities  that  Lily  was  not  thrust  upon  me  instead 
of  you.  She  would  have  appreciated  the  advantages  of  her 
position,  and  shown  her  gratitude  by  making  me  a  happy  man." 

"  And  if  she  had  proposed  eloping  you  would  have  had  no 
anxiety,  for  you  would  have  felt  sure  she  would  not  have  gone 
alone,"  Sylvia  said  tantalizingly,  and  happily  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life,  before  Mr.  Christopher  could  frame  a  superior  and 
crushing  reply,  the  waiter  came  in  and  announced  that  "Mrs. 
Ann  Johnson  was  waiting  to  see  Mrs.  Christopher." 

Mr.  Christopher  was  neither  a  great  nor  a  good  man,  nor  was 
he  an  agreeable  man,  which  men  are  very  often  who  are  neither 
good  nor  great.  Nevertheless,  Sylvia's  blindest  friend  and 
adorer  could  not  have  been  with  her  in  this  ruthless  onslaught 
which  she  made  upon  him  in  those  cruel  words. 

"  Now  I  shall  go  and  see  Ann  and  ask  her  if  she  will  come 
with  me  to  Glengariff;  you  have  given  the  *  beggar-maid  '  per- 
mission to  have  one  of  her  old  gutter-snipe  companions  with  her, 
you  know  I — but  if  at  the  last  you  think  better  of  granting  me 
such  an  *  indulgence '  you  had  better  say  so  before  I  pledge  your 
credit  to  pay  her  wages." 

He  gave  her  an  ugly  look  ;  pointing  his  thumb  backwards  (a 
gesture  she  particularly  loathed)  towards  the  door,  he  said : 

"  Go  !  and  secure  this  woman  or  some  other  to  wait  on  you 
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at  Glengariff;  you  will  be  there  for  some  little  time.  Dublin 
gaieties  have  knocked  me  up,  and  appear  to  have  got  into  your 
head." 

"  How  tenderly  Ann  and  I  will  nurse  you,"  she  said,  as  she 
opened  the  door,  throwing  him  back  a  contemptuous,  mocking 
glance,  which  exasperated  Mr.  Christopher  almost  beyond 
control,  as  a  waiter  just  outside  the  door  heard  the  words  and 
saw  the  glance. 

Carson  was  still  lying  down  nourishing  the  headache  which 
she  had  developed  for  the  benefit  of  the  (possibly)  slippery 
waiter,  so  Sylvia  found  Ann  waiting  alone  in  her  (Sylvia's) 
bedroom.  The  woman  had  been  preparing  herself  to  meet 
coldness,  or  at  least  chilly  indifference,  from  her  former  young 
mistress.  She  had  also  been  preparing  some  extremely  un- 
pleasant remarks  wherewith  to  melt  this  supposititious  coldness. 
She  was  rather  surprised  therefore  when  Mrs.  Christopher  came 
in,  saying : 

"  Well,  Ann !  you're  welcome  as  water  in  a  dry  land.  My  maid 
Carson  is  ill,  and  I  want  you  to  take  her  place  for  a  fortnight, 
and  go  to  Glengariff  with  me." 

**  Take  her  place !  go  to  Glengariff  with  you  ?  You're  laughing 
at  me,  Miss  Syl — ma'am,  I  mean — and  I'm  in  no  mind  to  be 
laughed  at.    Mr.  Christopher  would  never  hear  of  it." 

"  But  he  has  heard  of  it,  and  agreed  to  it,  so  is  it  settled  ?  Will 
you  come  ?   We  start  in  an  hour  or  two." 

"  I'll  come,  certainly ;  yes,  I'll  come,"  Ann  said,  her  eyes 
flashing  with  something  that  was  not  exactly  pleasure ;  **  but  I'm 
surprised,  that  I  am,  after  the  way  Mr.  Christopher  suspected  and 
insulted  me." 

"  Oh  1  forget  all  about  that,"  Mrs.  Christopher  cried  impatiently, 
**  and  tell  me  what  brought  you  here." 

Ann  lowered  her  eyes,  and  looked  at  the  floor  steadily.  She 
felt  that  under  the  circumstances  she  could  hardly  tell  the  lady 
into  whose  service  she  had  just  entered  that  her  (Ann's)  motive 
in  coming  here  had  been  to  give  that  lady  exquisite  pain  by 
hinting  that  Dick  Ogilvie  was  in  disreputable  danger  about 
certain  bank  notes,  the  numbers  of  which  were  known  to  the 
police,  and  the  changer  of  which  was  "  wanted  ! " 

That  stab  could  be  dealt  at  any  time,  so  she  held  her  hand. 
Still  it  was  necessary  to  offer  some  solution  of  the  mystery  of 
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her  appearance   here  in  Dublin.      She   meditated  for   a   few 
moments,  then  she  said : 

'*  I  came  over  hoping  to  get  a  place  with  a  lady — a  doctor's 
wife — in  Kingstown.  I  lived  with  her,  a  long  time  ago,  when 
she  was  in  London,  and  just  married.  But  I  find  she  has  left 
Kingstown,  so  if  your  place  hadn't  offered  I  should  have  gone 
straight  back  again.  But  I  thought  I  would  like  to  see  you  first. 
Miss  Sylvia,  and  speak  of  old  times." 

"  Yes,  yes ! "  Sylvia  said  hurriedly,  **  I  don't  like  speaking 
about  old  times,  though,  to  tell  the  truth.  What  was  the  name  of 
the  Kingstown  lady?  Perhaps  we  might  find  her,  and  you  might 
go  to  her  when  you  leave  me." 

"  Her  name  is  Smith,"  Ann  said  boldly.  "  I  don't  think  I'm 
likely  to  find  her,  the  name's  not  uncommon,  you  see.  Fine 
changes  for  Dick  Ogilvie  since  I  saw  you  last,  ma'am." 

"Yes,"  Sylvia  said  slowly.  She  was  wondering  why  Ann 
should  have  put  forth  such  a  clumsy  invention  as  "  Mrs.  Smith." 

'*Is  that  all  you're  going  to  say  about  your  old  sweetheart  ?" 
Ann  asked  viciously.  It  wrung  the  woman's  idiotically  mis- 
guided heart  to  speak  of  him  as  another  woman's  "old  sweet- 
heart ! "  But  she  forced  herself  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  em- 
barrassing Mrs.  Christopher. 

**As  you've  engaged  to  be  my  maid,  finish  packing  up  my 
things,  and  don't  try  to  talk  to  me  about  old  times  or  old  friends, 
Ann.    I  have  new  duties  to  perform,  and  so  have  you'' 

"  I  won't  offend  you  again,  ma'am !  There  is  only  one  thing  I'll 
say  that  you'll  be  glad  to  hear,  as  you're  married  so  happily 
yourself^  and  that  is,  *  Mr.  Ogilvie '  (I  mustn't  call  him  *  Dick,'  he's 
such  a  grand  gentleman  now)  is  very  much  taken  with  a  pretty, 
rich  young  lady,  who  was  meant  for  his  come-by-chance  brother, 
Mr.  Stanmer ." 

*'  You  shall  never  speak  to  me  about  Mr.  Ogilvie  again,"  Mrs. 
Christopher  was  b^inning,  when,  in  a  burst  of  jealous  malignity, 
Ann  cut  in  with  words  that  she  hoped  would  rankle  in  her  young 
mistress's  mind. 

"  Only  this  once,  Miss  Sylvia — ma'am,  I  mean.  I  saw  him^  who 
you  won't  let  me  name,  on  your  wedding  day,  and  he  said  unless 
he  got  one  kind  line  of  explanation  from  you,  he  *  would  never 
believe  in  human  being  again,  and  would  go  to  the  dogs.'  Send 
him  the  kind  line." 
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**  No,  no,  fto  ;  I  am  not  so  bad  as  that  Why  should  I  write  ? 
What  can  I  say  ?     Besides  it  would  be  wrong." 

"Then  you'll  leave  him  to  think  you  were  only  fooling  him  all 
the  time,  and  your  grand  marriage  has  put  him  out  of  your  head 
altogether.     I  told  him  I  feared  it,  and,  lor' !  he  did  take  on  1 " 

"  I  daren't  write,  I  won't  write !  Oh !  Ann,  if  I  do,  what  will  he 
think  of  me  ?    How  he  will  despise  me  ?  " 

"  You  write,  ma'am  ;  you  ought  to  g^ve  a  fellow-creature  that 
poor  little  bit  of  comfort," 

*'  I  can't,  I  dare  not,  I  won't,"  Sylvia  said. 

But — she  wrote ! 


(JTo  be  continued) 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

CHRISTMAS  JOYS. 

The  dark  and  dreary  months  of  November  and  December — 
short  sad  days  of  damp  and  mist,  of  rotting  leaves  and  lowering 
skies — had  worn  themselves  away.  Christmas — a  wet,  warm 
Christmas,  this  one — the  sort  of  Christmas  that,  according  to  the 
old  distich,  "  maketh  a  fat  churchyard  " — had  come  and  gone. 
In  Marshlands  parish  church  festoons  of  holly  and  of  yew,  of 
laurel  and  of  ivy,  had  been  duly  wreathed  around  the  pillars  and 
the  pulpit,  and  had  as  duly  hung  there  until  they  had  grown 
stale  and  smelt  nasty,  drooping  limply  and  disconsolately  in 
their  places,  unromantically  displaying  the  string  that  contrived 
their  being,  and  dropping  a  little  shower  of  red  and  black  berries 
down  upon  the  pavement  or  the  cushions  of  the  pews  below 
them,  where  they  had  been  either  sat  upon  by  the  worshippers 
or  squashed  under  their  feet,  as  the  case  might  be.  Then,  by 
the  time  the  sacred  edifice  had  become  well  permeated  by  the 
nauseous  and  fever-breeding  odours  of  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
the  vicar  had  at  length  ordered  their  removal ;  and  his  parish- 
ioners breathed  anew  as  they  realized,  with  a  deep  sense  of  relief, 
that  the  blessed  season  with  its  time-honoured  customs  was 
drawing  to  a  close. 
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Christmas  Day  itself  had  been  got  over  very  satisfactorily  at 
Marshlands  House.  The  bills  had  not  yet  begun  to  drop  in 
with  their  customary  punctuality — that  was  still  a  pleasure  to 
come — so  that  ^Gordon  Forrester's  peace  of  mind  was  as  yet  un- 
troubled, and  for  the  moment  he  had  forgotten  the  Nemesis  of 
future  doom ;  for  he  had  the  enviable  faculty  of  living  in  the 
present  moment,  and  of  shutting  his  «yes  to  anything  that  was 
not  thrust  too  conspicuously  under  his  nose- 
As  he  sat  at  the  head  of  his  own  table  on  Christmas  evening, 
one  would  not  have  imagined  him  to  have  a  care  in  the  world. 

Lady  Forrester  had  supplied  the  usual  turkey,  and  an  old  club 
acquaintance  had  opportunely  sent  him  a  small  hamper  of  excel- 
lent champagne.  He  happened  still  to  have  a  little  money  left 
from  his  last  levy  on  his  future  son-in-law,  and  his  daughters 
were  all  with  him.    What  more  could  a  man  desire  ? 

"My  dear  children,  and  you,  my  friends,"  he  said,  smiling 
benignly  to  the  right  and  left  of  him,  "  it  makes  me  very  happy 
to  see  you  all  around  me." 

Cecil  Roscoe  was  not  there;  he  had  been  authoritatively 
claimed  by  his  mother,  a  claim  which  Nell  secretly  thought  he 
might  very  well  have  laid  aside,  but  to  which  she  had  made  no 
open  objection ;  she  was  getting  accustomed  to  Cecil's  views 
upon  his  duty  to  his  mother  by  this  time,  and  she  did  not  resent 
his  absence  very  deeply,  or  perhaps  it  was  only  that  she  did  not 
care  over  much  whether  he  was  present  or  absent. 

The  family  circle  was,  however,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
Captain  Toulmin,  who  had  been  unable  to  get  leave,  and  who, 
never  a  very  lively  person  at  any  time,  was  for  the  nonce  plunged 
into  the  deepest  melancholy  at  the  hardness  of  his  fate ;  and  also 
by  Mr.  Popham,  whose  own  belongings  bored  him,  and  who  had 
purposely  remained  at  Fenchester  over  Christmas  Day  in  order 
to  escape  the  ordeal  of  a  family  gathering. 

'*If  you  had  four  maiden  aunts,  and  sixteen  nephews  and 
nieces  all  under  ten  years  of  age,  who  all  insisted  on  giving  you 
wet  kisses  twice  a  day,  you  wouldn't  be  in  a  hurry  to  find  your- 
self in  the  bosom  of  your  family,  either,"  remarked  Mr.  Popham, 
as  he  took  his  seat  contentedly  at  Dottie's  right  hand.  "  I  find 
it  ever  so  much  jollier  here  than  at  home.  One  can  say  what 
one  likes  without  being  afraid  of  setting  everybody  by  the  ears 
in  this  house ;  and  one  is  not  bothered  to  dress  for  dinner  or 
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entreated  to  wipe  one's  boots  on  the  door  mat.    Cheer  up,  Toul- 
min ;  you  don't  know  when  you  are  well  off,  old  fellow." 

"But  nobody  gives  me  wet  kisses  at  home,"  replied  the  mourn- 
ful one  dejectedly ;  "  and  I  must  say  it's  beastly  hard  lines  of  the 
colonel  to  refuse  me  my  leave  when  I  told  him  I  particularly 
wanted  to  go  home  for  Christmas — not  but  what  you  are  all  very 
kind,  Miss  Forrester,"  he  added  politely. 

"Captain  Toulmin  is  in  love  with  his  cousin  Florence,"  re- 
marked Millie  remorselessly,  and  perhaps  a  little  spitefully,  for 
Dottie  and  Millie  were  charming  to  their  admirers  so  long  only 
as  there  was  no  rival  in  the  field  to  lead  them  astray  into  the 
meshes  of  matrimony. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Millie  1 "  cried  the  captain,  blushing  furiously. 

"  It  is  quite  true ;  you  told  me  so  yourself.  Why  were  you 
such  a  duffer  as  to  tell  me  if  you  didn't  want  me  to  repeat  it  ? 
I  always  repeat  things.  She  has  got  some  money,"  continued 
Millie,  looking  round  the  table  amiably  and  blandly,  "  or  else 
Tooley  couldn't  marry  her.  He  would  have  married  me  if  I  had 
had  any  money,  he  tells  me.  I've  proposed  to  him  several  times, 
and  he  always  gives  me  the  same  answer.  So  now  he  has  to  fall 
back  on  his  cousin.  It  is  very  unfortunate — ^we  are  both  of  us 
blighted  beings — still  it  can't  be  helped." 

*'  You  shouldn't  make  fun  of  a  fellow  like  that.  Miss  Millie," 
murmured  the  unfortunate  captain  confusedly;  but  no  one 
allowed  him  to  nurse  his  melancholy — he  was  plied  with  cham- 
pagne and  made  to  join  in  the  family  jokes.  They  drank  Nell's 
health  vociferously  at  dessert,  with  all  sorts  of  details  concerning 
the  future  prosperity  of  her  married  life,  and  with  a  ringing  cheer 
in  her  honour  led  by  Gordon  Forrester  himself,  so  that  all  the 
dogs  instantly  conceived  it  to  be  their  bounden  duty  to  chime  in 
too,  and  the  old  room  re-echoed  with  their  noisy  barkings ;  and 
then  Dottie  jumped  up  from  her  place  and  ran  round  the  table 
and  flung  her  arms  boisterously  about  her  sister's  neck. 

"Dear  little  Nell,"  she  cried  tearfully,  "you  won't  be  with  us 
next  Christmas — not  as  you  are  now — ^you  will  be  a  married 
woman  then-— oh,  how  funny  it  seems  to  think  of! — and  your 
husband  will  be  with  us  too  then,  I  hope." 

"  He  ought  to  have  been  with  us  now,"  cried  Mr.  Forrester. 

"  Fill  your  glasses  once  more  and  let  us  drink  Cecil's  health  too." 

And  of  course  Nell  herself  drank  her  lover's  health.  But  when 
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she  came  to  reflect  upon  the  noise  and  the  excitement  about  her 
— the  loud  hilarity  of  her  family,  which  was  perhaps  in  a  measure 
owing  to  the  unusual  appearance  of  champagne  bottles  of  an 
irreproachable  brand  upon  the  table — she  said  in  her  heart,  not 
for  the  first  time  that  day : 

**  I  am  very  glad  he  is  not  here.  He  would  not  understand 
them  in  the  least ;  he  would  only  have  looked  solemn  and  disap- 
proving, and  it  would  have  spoilt  their  enjoyment" 

It  was  at  this  Christmas  dinner  that  the  Miss  Forresters  heard 
for  the  first  time  about  that  wonderful  theatrical  entertainment 
to  be  given  in  January  by  the  officers  quartered  in  Fenchester, 
upon  whose  unforeseen  consequences  the  inhabitants  of  Fenshire 
continue  to  dilate  unto  this  day. 

It  was  to  be  an  amateur  burlesque,  written  expressly  for  the 
occasion,  and  was  to  be  acted  entirely  by  the  officers  and  men 
themselves,  the  proceeds — if  any — to  go  to  the  County  Hospital. 

The  Miss  Forresters  were  naturally  very  full  of  interest  and 
delight.  Mr.  Popham,  who  was  upon  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment and  who  also  expected  to  be  one  of  the  actors  in  the  per- 
formance, was  able  to  inform  them  that  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant step  of  all  had  already  been  taken — that  of  engaging  the 
theatre  in  the  town  for  the  occasion.  It  had  happened  most 
fortunately  that,  between  the  tours  of  two  provincial  companies, 
the  building  had  been  entirely  disengaged  for  three  consecutive 
evenings ;  this  would  give  them  a  dress  rehearsal  and  two  per- 
formances. The  play,  which  was  entitled  "  Pyramus  the  Pirate," 
was  finished  and  put  into  print  The  parts  were  very  nearly  cast ; 
all  in  fact  was  in  full  swing  of  preparation  already.  Mr,  Popham 
himself  was  to  be  a  pirate— there  were  to  be  several  of  these 
gentlemen.  The  ladies*  parts  were  not  yet  arranged,  but  their 
mutual  friend  Drake,  by  reason  of  his  smooth  pink  and  white 
face  and  general  qualifications,  might  very  possibly  be  cast  for 
the  part  of  **  the  savage  queen,  Eatyeupdea,"  the  heroine  of  the 
piece. 

"  Of  course  you  must  all  come  to  the  show,"  added  Mr.  Pop- 
ham. "  You  must  come  the  first  evening,  that  will  be  the  best  ; 
the  second  night  we  intend  to  make  the  prices  lower  and  to  have 
a  larger  pit  in  order  to  attract  the  townspeople  and  the  farmers  ; 
but  at  the  first  performance  there  will  be  quite  a  distinguished 
audience.     I  expect  there  will  be  a  tremendous  rush  for  places 
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directly  we  get  the  bills  out  next  week.    Will  you  have  dress 
circles  or  stalls,  sir  ?  the  dress  circles  are  very  good  places." 

"  Put  me  down  for  the  best  box  in  the  house,"  cried  Gordon 
Forrester,  flushed  with  wine  and  enthusiasm,  and  bringing  his 
fist  down  upon  the  table  in  order  to  emphasize  the  magnificence 
of  his  generosity.  "None  of  your  dress  circles,  my  •  boy  ;  the 
very  best  box,  I  tell  you.  Gad,  sir,  I  was  always  a  patron  of 
die  drama  in  my  young  days — acted  in  a  farce  myself  once. 
It's  not  likely,  is  it  ?  that  I  shall  fail  to  patronize  my  friends  in 
their  noble  eflforts  in  the  cause  of  charity.  A  hospital,  my  dear 
boy ;  a  hospital,  I  say,  calls  out  the  finest  feelings  of  human 
nature.  The  best  box,  I  tell  you.  What's  that  you  say,  Nell  ? 
the  second  night  cheaper,  you  say?  Oh,  blow  the  expense! 
Who  is  going  to  be  economical  at  Christmas  time,  and  when 
there  is  a  hospital  at  stake  ?  You  reserve  me  the  biggest  box 
in  the  house,  Popham,  and,  by  Jove ! "  looking  round  the  table 
triumphantly,  '*  if  you  doubt  me,  why,  V\\  pay  for  it  now.! "  and  in 
the  fervour  of  the  moment  Mr.  Forrester  actually  pulled  a  small 
handful  of  sovereigns  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket 

There  was  a  moment  of  paralyzed  silence,  during  which  his 
daughters  exchanged  glances  of  positive  terror.  Was  their  father 
about  to  have  a  fit  ?  When  had  he  ever  been  known  to  oflfer  ready 
money  down  in  his  life  before  ?  surely  he  must  be  going  to  be 
ill ;  but  Popham,  who  had  not  lived  in  vain,  was  equal  to  the 
occasion ;  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  promptly,  and  closed  his 
fingers  deftly  upon  three  of  the  golden  sovereigns  in  his  host's 
open  palm. 

"  That  will  do  it,  sir ;  I'll  let  you  off  the  odd  shillings  for 
booking.  Many  thanks,"  slipping  the  sovereigns  securely  into 
his  own  pocket  "  I'll  see  to  it ;  you  shall  have  the  very  best  box 
in  the  house." 

Gordon  Forrester  remained  for  half-a-second  open-mouthed  and 
speechless ;  it  was  perfectly  horrible  to  him  to  be  taken  so  literally 
at  his  word  He  glanced  blankly  first  at  the  quick-witted 
Popham  and  then  back  at  the  diminished  store  of  coins  in  his 
hand ;  these  he  proceeded  to  restore  in  double  quick  time  to  his 
pocket,  then  looking  down  the  table  a  little  shamefacedly  he  was 
heard  to  murmur  apologetically  to  himself,  "  Well,  well,  it's 
Christmas  time,  and  in  the  cause  of  charity,  and,"  with  a  little - 
sigh  of  regret,  "  it  can't  be  helped  now  1 " 
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Cecil  came  down  to  Marshlands  for  New  Year's  Day,  and  by 
the  new  year  the  epidemic  of  Christmas  bills  had  set  in  with  a 
rush,  and  Mr.  Forrester  was  proportionally  a  wiser  and  a  sadder 
man  than  he  had  been  a  week  ago.  For  though  harvests  may 
fail  and  trade  may  languish;  though  banks  may  break  and 
business  be  at  a  standstill,  yet  never  so  long  as  the  earth  en- 
dureth  shall  this  plague  of  the  Christmas  bill  be  minished  or  done 
away  with.  It  is  the  one  crop  that  never  falls  short ;  the  one 
certainty  amongst  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life 
that  can  for  ever  be  reckoned  upon  as  unchangeable. 

There  is  a  cruel  relentlessness  about  this  annual  pestilence,  for, 
be  our  Christmas  sad  or  gay,  dull  or  merry,  are  we  glad  as 
marriage  bells,  or  mournful  as  death  and  sickness  can  render  us, 
it  makes  no  sort  of  difference  to  these  our  tormentors.  They 
have  no  pity  and  no  forbearance ;  they  may  be  expected  to 
appear  as  confidently  as  green  leaves  in  summer  time.  Scarcely 
has  the  old  year  died  out  in  gloom  and  disappointment,  and 
whilst  yet  his  insolent  young  successor  is  holding  out  to  us  his 
usual  fallacious  prophecies  and  promises  of  new  hope  and  new 
good  fortune,  than  the  pestilence  is  upon  us  in  full  and  over- 
whelming fury,  and  the  hopes  and  promises,  God  help  us  I  are 
too  often  but  a  delusion  and  a  fraud,  whilst  the  bills  are  a  bitter 
and  tangible  reality. 

They  were  never  lacking  at  Marshlands  House,  as  it  will  be 
easily  imagined. 

Cecil  arrived  at  the  moment  when  the  storm  of  them  was  the 
fiercest,  and  suffered  accordingly,  both  in  his  temper  and  in  his 
pocket.  In  his  temper,  because  he  detested  the  extravagance 
and  improvidence,  and  the  ill  management  that  almost  amounted 
to  dishonesty,  which  caused  his  future  father-in-law  to  be  so 
overwhelmed  and  so  assailed ;  and  in  his  pocket  because  it  was 
wholly  impossible  to  him  to  sit  by  and  do  nothing  to  try  and 
help  him  out  of  the  quagmire  of  utter  insolvency  which 
threatened  imminently  to  overwhelm  him. 

**  When  I  am  dead  those  words  will  be  found  written  upon  my 
heart,  Cecil,"  groaned  Gordon  Forrester  with  tragical  intensity 
as  he  pointed  to  a  pile  of  documents  in  front  of  him,  most  of 
them  containing  but  three  brief  words,  pregnant  with  his  doom, 
"  To  account  rendered" 

Cecil  spent  a  whole  morning  shut  up  with  his  host  in  the 
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library  over  those  long  files  of  bills  and  over  certain  lawyers' 
letters  which  had  supplemented  many  of  them.  Before  he  would 
do  anything  to  help  him,  he  insisted  upon  getting  thoroughly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  difficulties,  and  the  more  he  went  into  them 
the  deeper  grew  his  disgust  and  the  greater  became  his  indignant 
condemnation  ;  for  to  Cecil's  orderly  and  business-like  mind  the 
state  of  chaos  into  which  Gordon  Forrester's  affairs  had  drifted 
was  positively  sinful.  The  money,  of  which  there  had  been 
plenty  at  one  time,  had  been  literally  frittered  away ;  years  of 
improvidence  had  borne  their  natural  fruit,  utter  neglect  and 
sheer  idleness  often  accounted  for  the  absolute  collapse  of  some 
of  his  investments,  whilst  a  reckless  extravagance  or  a  totally 
uncalled  for  and  spasmodic  generosity  had  in  innumerable  in- 
stances swept  away  large  sums  that  should  have  been  applied  to 
the  defraying  of  his  debts.  Everything  was  in  the  direst  con- 
fusion ;  he  kept  no  accounts  and  his  cheque  book  displayed  no- 
thing but  blank  counterfoils ;  his  expenses  were  wholly  unac- 
counted for  ;  important  items  had  been  either  inserted  at  random 
from  memory,  or  else  omitted  altogether.  It  was  a  veritable 
Augean  stable  which  Cecil  had  set  himself  to  work  to  investigate. 
It  soon  became  clear  to  him  that  unless  something  were  done, 
and  that  very  speedily,  to  set  him  on  his  legs  again,  there  was 
nothing  for  Gordon  Forrester  but  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  As 
this  catastrophe  would  have  been  exceedingly  unpleasant  and 
humiliating  to  himself  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage  with  Nell,  Cecil 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  for  his  own  credit's  sake  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  him  to  avert  this  calamity  until,  at  any 
rate,  he  had  taken  his  wife  safely  away  from  the  impending 
crash. 

He  was  not  exactly  prepared — as  Gordon  Forrester  really 
seemed  to  have  some  idea  that  he  might  be — to  make  a  present  of 
several  thousand  pounds  to  his  father-in-law,  but  he  suggested  to 
him  that  he  should  make  to  him  a  loan  of  about  ;^3SO  in  order 
to  meet  the  most  pressing  of  the  claims  upon  him,  and  to  stave 
off  for  a  time  at  least  the  impending  ruin  which  threatened  him. 
This  money  he  proposed  to  raise  himself  on  a  certain  security, 
which  should  take  the  form  of  a  bill  of  sale  upon  the  furniture  of 
Marshlands  House.  This  furniture,  in  point  of  fact,  appeared  to 
be  the  one  and  only  possession  which  Gordon  Forrester  could 
lawfully  call  his  own ;  everything  else  that  had  ever  belonged  to 
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him  had  been  mortgaged  long  ago,  and  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  his  creditors  the  moment  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body. 

"  Of  course,  in  the  event  of  your  death,  sir,"  said  the  young . 
man,  and  Gordon  looked  very  much  upset  ;  he  thought  it- 
extremely  heartless  and  unfeeling  to  speak  in  such  a  casual 
fashion  of  so  terrible  a  contingency ;  but  Cecil  was  quite  unaware 
of  having  hurt  Mr.  Forrester's  feelings,  and  went  on  calmly  with 
his  proposition  :  "  In  the  event  of  your  death  a  third  of  the  fur- 
niture would  come  to  me  absolutely  as  my  wife's  portion,  whilst 
I  should  be  willing  to  allow  her  sisters  the  use  of  the  remainder 
upon  the  payment  of  the  interest  which  would  represent  their 
shares."  Cecil  himself  considered  this  proposition  an  exceedingly 
fair  and  liberal  one,  but  Gordon  Forrester  looked  upon  it  as 
altogether  brutal  and  unfeeling. 

"In  his  place,"  he  thought,  **  I  should  have  given  him  the 
money  outright,  and  said  no  more  about  it  When  I  was  a 
youngster  and  had  a  little  money  of  my  own,  I  used  to  be  ready 
enough  to  give  to  a  friend  in  need — gentlemen  in  my  day  didn't 
take  bills  of  sale  on  a  friend's  tables  and  chairs,  and  mention  his 
death  in  this  heartless  manner,  or  talk  about  the  interest  to  be 
paid  by  his  fatherless  girls  on  a  paltry  two  hundred  pounds ! 
We  left  all  that  sort  of  thing  to  the  Jews  when  I  was  a  young 
man.  But,  ah !  the  world  isn't  what  it  used  to  be !  They  are  a 
sordid  lot,  these  young  fellows  of  the  present  day — a.lwdys  keep- 
ing an  eye  open  to  the  main  chance.  There  isn't  a  spark  of  real 
generosity  or  gentlemanlike  feeling  amongst  them." 

Which,  considering  that  Cecil  had  already  given  him  fifty 
pounds,  and  was  offering  to  lend  him  three  hundred  and  fifty 
more,  and  that  he  was,  moreover,  prepared  to  marry  his  daughter 
without  a  penny  of  her  own  in  the  world,  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  an  exceedingly  ungrateful  train  of  thought. 

But  as  there  was  no  other  solution  of  the  situation  open  to 
him,  he  was  perforce  compelled  to  accept  the  unwelcome  terms 
held  out  to  him,  with  as  much  outward  show  of  gratitude  as  he 
could  decently  summon  up. 

He  was  the  more  ready  to  agree  to  anything  and  everything, 
because  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  it,  he  was  beginning  to  be 
thoroughly  bored  with  the  whole  subject  Moreover,  a  faint 
winter  sunshine  had  struggled  out  over  the  flat  country,  and  the 
wide  flooded  fields  far  away  glittered  and  shone  under  its  beams 
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like  a  network  of  distant  lakes.  Gordon  Forrester,  who  had 
perhaps  something  of  his  daughter  Nell's  love  of  the  country 
and  of  country  pursuits,  thought  it  would  be  vastly  more 
amusing  to  go  out  with  his  gun  over  his  shoulder  and  his  old 
pointer  bitch  Nancy  at  his  heels,  and  see  if  he  could  not  pick  up 
a  plover  or  so  on  the  farther  side  of  the  wide  and  swollen  lake. 

"  Money,  money ! "  he  groaned  at  last.  "  I  am  sick  to  death  of 
it  all  Do  exactly  as  you  like,  Cecil ;  Til  sign  anything.  A 
quiet  life  is  all  I  ask  ;  it  ain't  much  to  want,  is  it  ?  Look  at  the 
sunshine  out  yonder — ^that  is  much  better  for  one  to  dwell  upon 
than  all  this  pother  and  fuss.  For-  God's  sake,  let  us  get  out ! 
Go  and  find  Nell  and  do  a  bit  of  spooning,  my  boy,  for  a 
change." 

But  somehow  the  "  spooning."  as  Gordon  irreverently  termed 
it,  fell  rather  flat  after  that  morning  spent  in  her  father's  library. 

Cecil  was  preoccupied  and  annoyed.  Although  nothing  had 
been  said  to  that  effect,  he  felt  instinctively  that  Nell's  father  had 
not  received  his  overtures  in  a  friendly  pr  grateful  spirit,  and  he 
resented  his  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  efforts  he  was  prepared 
to  make  on  his  behalf.  Nell,  who  knew  nothing  about  it,  was 
vaguely  hurt  and  estranged  by  his  unaccountable  coldness  and 
abstraction  of  manner,  and  she  also,  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit, 
became  aware  of  a  total  change  in  his  manner  towards  her  sisters. 
Hitherto  he  had  treated  them  both  with  a  kind  and  perfectly 
good-humoured  toleration,  and  although  Nell  was  well  aware 
that  their  fast  noisiness  was  not  at  all  to  his  taste,  yet  she  had 
given  him  credit  for  the  friendly  and  thoroughly  fraternal  attitude 
which  he  had  always  maintained  towards  them.  Now  he  seemed 
all  at  once  to  be  scarcely  able  to  tolerate  their  presence.  To 
Dottie  more  especially  he  exhibited  such  an  unconcealable 
aversion  that  it  almost  amounted  to  positive  incivility. 

Dottie  herself  was  not  at  all  slow  to  perceive  this  unpleasant 
change  in  his  manner. 

•'  What  has  come  to  your  young  man,  Nell  ?  "  she  said  to  her 
sister  when  they  went  up  to  bed  that  night.  "  What  have  I  done 
to  offend  him,  pray  ?  " 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  Dottie,"  faltered  Nell.  "What 
makes  you  ask  ?  " 

"Why,  he  hasn't  spoken  three  words  to  me  since  he  has 
been  in  the  house.     He  almost  turns  his  back  on  me  if  I  say 
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anything,  and  just  now,  when  I  went  to  wish  him  good-night,  he 
pretended  not  to  see  my  outstretched  hand  and  went  on  with 
his  book.     1  think  it  is  downright  rude." 

So  did  Nell,  but  she  was  totally  unable  to  give  any  reason  for 
his  behavioun 

CHAPTER  XXIIL 

THE  FIRST  ACT. 

The  original  amateur  burlesque,  expressly  written  and  composed 
for  the  occasion  by  Captains  Lenny  and  Barker,  of  Her  Majesty's 
iioth  Foot,  and  entitled  "Pyramus  the  Pirate,"  as  advertised  in 
large  posters  all  over  the  town  and  county,  was  to  be  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  High  Street,  Fenchester,  on 
Thursday,  the  20th  of  January. 

Long  before  the  eventful  day  arrived  expectation  was  on  tiptoe 
and  speculation  had  run  riot  amongst  both  high  and  low  concern- 
ing it.  Nothing  so  exciting  and  so  novel  had  occurred  in  this  sleepy 
and  dead-alive  eastern  corner  of  the  world  for  many  years  back. 
They  had  had  balls,  of  course,  and  they  had  had  agricultural 
shows  and  tennis  tournaments.  They  had  also  had  theatrical 
companies  of  more  or  less  fame  and  merit  in  their  midst,  and  of 
course  they  had  had  concerts,  lectures  and  conjurors*  shows 
galore.  But  an  amateur  theatrical  performance,  given  by  the 
military  contingent  in  the  town  theatre — not  an  invitation  affair 
to  the  gentry  only,  but  a  bond  fide  public  entertainment,  at  which 
every  man,  woman  and  child  might  be  present  by  paying  for 
their  places — was  an  entire  and  most  refreshing  novelty. 

By  the  time  the  day  of  the  first  performance  arrived  every 
available  seat  in  the  little  theatre  had  been  booked  and  secured, 
an  extra  row  of  stalls  had  to  be  added,  and  cane  chairs  had  been 
placed  down  the  gangways,  in  every  space  and  corner  where 
a  cane  chair  could  possibly  be  crammed  in,  and  it  had  been 
agreed  to  make  no  reduction  of  prices  for  the  second  night. 
The  burlesque  promised,  in  fact,  to  be  a  gigantic  success — 
financially,  at  any  rate  ;  and  even  the  hospital  authorities,  who 
had  not  hoped  for  very  much  at  the  outset,  began  to  feel  mil41y 
excited  over  the  prospects  of  that  surplus  which  was  to  find  its  way 
eventually  into  the  coffers  of  the  institution.  Already,  in  view 
of  the  growing  importance  of  the  proceedings,  some  of  the 
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original  views  of  the  committee  had  become  considerably  ex- 
panded and  enlarged.  The  ladies'  parts,  for  instance,  were  no 
longer  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  subalterns  of  the  various  depdts, 
but  were  to  be  filled  by  professional  actresses  from  London,  and 
a  qualified  stage  manager  had  been  engaged,  who,  it  was  hoped, 
would  introduce  into  the  proceedings  a  tone  and  a  finish  un- 
attainable to  unaided  amateur  efforts.  The  dresses  also  had 
been  ordered  from  a  London  costumier  and  were  rumoured  to 
be  of  the  most  original  and  even  startling  description,  whilst 
certain  members  of  the  company  who  were  to  dance  in  solos  or 
in  combination  had  on  several  occasions  gone  up  to  town  in  order 
to  be  carefully  drilled  and  trained  by  a  professional  instructor  in 
the  art  of  stage  gyrations.  All  these  things  had  leaked  out,  as 
of  course  they  were  bound  to  do,  through  the  different  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  to  take 
part  in  the  performance,  and  served  to  keep  anticipation  at  its 
highest.  Amongst  other  details  it  was  said  that  the  major  of 
the  200th  was  to  dance  a  hornpipe,  and  that  Messrs.  Popham  and 
Drake,  of  the  i  loth,  would  be  seen  in  a  "  flying  duet,"  which,  for 
activity,  grotesque  comedy  and  wild  rapidity  of  movement,  would, 
it  was  rumoured,  be  totally  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
amateur  terpsichorean  efforts. 

Nobody  but  the  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  and 
their  wives  and  children,  who  were  admitted  gratis,  were  allowed 
to  be  present  at  the  dress  rehearsal,  but  the  most  highly-coloured 
reports  of  an  extraordinary  success  and  of  the  talent  displayed 
eked  out  through  this  possibly  partial  audience  on  the  following 
morning,  and  enhanced  the  eagerness  with  which  every  one  else 
was  looking  forward  to  the  entertainment. 

The  long-looked-for  evening  of  the  20th  came  at  last,  and  long 
before  the  curtain  went  up  the  little  provincial  playhouse  was 
packed  and  crammed  from  the  floor  up  to  its  topmost  gallery. 
As  had  been  anticipated,  the  county  magnates  had  risen  to  the 
occasion  in  force,  the  dress  circle,  as  well  as  the  boxes  and  the 
stalls,  being  well  filled  by  the  cream  of  Fenshire  society.  A 
lai^e  double  box  to  the  right  was  occupied  by  the  party  from 
Redstoke  Castle  and  their  friends.  The  Stanfords  of  Towsett 
Hall  occupied  another  opposite  to  it,  whilst  the  party  from 
Dinely,  having  been  somewhat  late  in  applying  for  places,  had 
been  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  eight  stalls  in  the  very 
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last  row,  next  to  the  pit  There  were  the  dean  and  his  daughter  ^ 
and  the  canons  and  the  minor  canons  from  the  Close,  and  there 
were  all  the  little  people,  too,  as  well  as  the  great  ones — the 
bankers,  their  wives  and  daughters,  the  doctor  and  the  solicitor, 
the  veterinary  surgeon  and  the  proprietor  of  the  George  Hotel. 
There  were  also  the  country  clergy  from  their  vicarages,  with 
their  wives  and  families — in  short,  there  was  hardly  a  familiar 
face  from  town  or  country  that  was  not  to  be  seen  at  that  memor- 
able and  truly  representative  gathering.  It  created  some  little 
surprise  and  interest  amongst  all  these  people  when  the  large 
stage  box  on  the  lower  tier,  that  had  remained  for  some  time 
unoccupied,  was  suddenly  filled  by  Mr.  Gordon  Forrester,  of 
Marshlands,  accompanied  by  his  three  daughters. 

Mr.  Forrester,  in  irreproachable  dress  clothes  and  a  white 
waistcoat,  was  radiant.  He  waved  his  hand  across  the  house  to 
Lord  Redstoke  and  bowed  low  to  her  cold,  proud  ladyship.  Then 
he  scanned  the  faces  of  the  crowd  in  the  stalls  through  his  long- 
unused  opera-glasses,  and  nodded  and  smiled  with  some  ostenta- 
tion at  those  amongst  them  with  whom  he  had  always  had  a 
slight  acquaintance,  or  who  had  latterly  taken  him  slightly  into 
favour  by  reason  of  his  daughter's  engagement  He  was  per- 
fectly happy  to-night,  for  his  difficulties  had  been  tided  over  for 
the  present  without  any  exertion  on  his  part  The  creditors  and 
the  duns  and  the  lawyers  who  threatened  writs  and  executions 
had  been  temporarily  silenced — in  short,  as  he  put  it  himself  with 
pathetic  earnestness,  "  The  wicked  have  ceased  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  are  consequently  at  rest" 

Dottie  and  Millie  leaned  well  forward  over  the  edge  of  the 
box  and  stared  about  them  boldly  and  without  any  inconvenient 
shyness  in  either  voice  or  attitude.  They  hardly  knew  anybody 
present,  it  is  true,  save  by  sight,  excepting  the  non-acting  officers 
who  were  scattered  about  amongst  the  audience,  but  they  made 
the  most  of  the  greetings  they  sent  across  the  house  to  these, 
and  as  they  hkd  both  rigged  themselves  out  in  new  white  dresses 
trimmed  with  scarlet  ribbons  for  the  occasion,  they  did  not  see 
in  the  least  why  they  should  hide  their  light  under  a  busheL 
Dottie*s  voice,  in  fact,  that  was  never  a  very  gentle  one,  and  was 
apt  to  be  raised  unconsciously  in  moments  of  excitement  and 
exultation,  rang  out  quite  audibly  and  clearly  all  over  the  theatre, 
in  a  way  which  concentrated  the  amused  or  scandalized  attention 
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of  numerous  opera-glasses  upon  the  box.  As  for  Nell,  she 
sat  far  back  in  her  corner  and  hoped  that  nobody  would  see 
her.  Cecil  had  not  come  down  for  the  occasion  ;  he  had  promised 
her  that  he  would  do  so,  but  just  as  they  sat  down  to  dinner  a 
telegram  had  been  put  into  her  hand  to  say  that  he  was  pre* 
vented  from  leaving  town  by  business.  Nell  handed  the  tele- 
gram round  the  table,  and  everybody  said  it  was  a  great  pity ; 
Nell  said  nothing  at  all. 

In  the  depths  of  her  heart  she  was  haunted  by  the  humiliating 
conviction  that  Cecil  did  not  want  to  be  seen  in  a  public  place 
with  her  family. 

"  He  is  ashamed  of  us,"  she  thought ;  "  he  never  intended  to 
come  ;  I  was  certain  of  it  from  the  first ;  he  could  have  come  if 
he  liked ;  the  teleg^m  is  nothing  but  an  excuse."  And  as  she 
leant  back  in  the  box,  her  heart  swelled  a  little  hotly  and 
angrily  within  her  at  the  thought,  and  instinctively  she  sided 
with  her  own  flesh  and  blood  against  him.  Why  should  he  be 
ashamed  of  her  father  and  sisters  ?  He  knew  well  enough  what 
they  were  before  he  came  amongst  them,  and  if  he  had  disliked 
them  all  so  much,  why  had  he  come  to  Marshlands  for  a  wife  ? 
And  Nell  told  herself  resolutely  that  Cecil  should  never  separate 
her  from  her  own  belongings ;  for  was  it  not  mainly  for  their 
sakes  that  she  was  marrying  him  ?  She  would  stand  by  them 
always — ^always. 

Then  the  curtain  went  up  and  a  deafening  round  of  applause 
greeted  the  first  scene,  which  represented  a  desert  island  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  upon  which  the  story  began.  Nell  bent  forward 
with  the  rest  to  look,  and  far  away  in  the  last  row  of  the  stalls 
some  one  who  sat  amongst  the  party  from  Dinely  Hall  caught  a 
glimpse  of  that  gold-crowned  head  as  it  shone  for  a  moment 
under  the  light  of  the  gas.  It  was  all  that  he  had  come  for — 
just  to  see  her  afar  off,  and  without  being  seen  himself  She  did 
not  see  him,  her  eyes  were  riveted  upon  the  stage.  Her  sisters 
made  room  for  her  to  sit  between  them,  and  she  leant  forward 
eagerly  and  delightedly.  Nell  had  only  been  once  in  her  life 
before  to  a  theatre  in  London,  and  she  was  young  and  full  of 
capacity  for  enjoyment  She  left  off  thinking  about  Cecil — she 
forgot  him,  in  fact,  altogether — and  she  threw  herself  heartily 
and  with  keen  appreciation  into  what  was  going  on  on  the  stage. 
The  burlesque  went  very  well :  there  was  plenty  of  incident  and 
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plenty  of  fun  in  it ;  comic  dances  and  comic  scenes  succeeded 
each  other  rapidly,  and  there  were  a  great  many  comic  songs, 
the  words  of  which  had  been  written  expressly  for  the  occasion, 
and  which  contained  numberless  allusions  to  local  politics  and 
persons,  all  proving  highly  diverting  to  the  audience ;  roars  of 
laughter  and  vociferous  encores  greeted  each  stage  of  the  per- 
formance, and  Nell  laughed  and  applauded  with  the  rest,  and 
thought  it  all  very  amusing  and  delightful.  The  first  act  cul- 
minated in  the  grand  finale  of  the  "Flying  Duet"  between 
Messrs.  Popham  and  Drake,  with  a  chorus  of  savages  and  pirates 
in  the  background.  Three  times  were  these  energetic  young 
gentlemen  recalled  amidst  the  deafening  plaudits  of  the  audience, 
and  compelled  to  give  an  encore  of  this  highly  successful  and 
truly  wonderful  exploit.  How  they  skipped  and  how  they 
jumped  1  how  wildly  and  dexterously  their  long  legs  in  black 
trunk  hose  whirled  above  each  other's  heads,  and  with  what 
amazing  rapidity  they  pursued  one  another  in  flying  leaps  and 
bounds  and  pirouettes  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  stage. 
It  was  really  astonishing,  as  everybody  said,  how  two  such  quiet- 
mannered  and  unassuming-looking  young  fellows  as  they  were 
known  to  be  in  their  private  capacity  should  have,  in  so  short  a 
time,  developed  such  an  extraordinary  and  hitherto  wholly  un- 
suspected talent.  Where  could  they  have  learnt  it  ?  the  puzzled 
and  delighted  audience  asked  of  one  another  ;  how,  in  six  weeks 
or  so,  could  they  possibly  have  attained  to  such  almost  profes- 
sional excellence  ?  It  was  truly  wonderful,  and  nobody  was  more 
astonished  or  laughed  more  heartily  than  the  colonel  of  the  i  loth 
himself,  who  roared  and  shouted  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  fat 
red  cheeks,  and  who  clapped  his  hands  till  he  split  his  white 
gloves,  that  were  several  sizes  too  small  for  him,  right  across  the 
middle  of  the  backs. 

So  the  first  act  came  to  a  triumphant  and  glorious  conclusion, 
and  even  when  the  curtain  had  finally  fallen  the  audience  went 
on  shouting  and  screaming  itself  hoarse,  and  refused  to  be 
silenced  until  Poppet  and  Ducky  had  come  forward  in  front  of 
it,  panting  and  smiling  and  bowing  their  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  reception  accorded  to  them. 

"  They  are  the  heroes  of  the  evening,"  cried  Dottie  excitedly, 
as  she  sprang  to  her  feet  "  Come  along,  girls ;  you  know  we  are 
to  go  behind  the  scenes  between  the  acts ;  Poppet  made  me 
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promise ;  here's  Tooley  come  to  fetch  us.  Why,  he  is  actually 
laughing ;  wonders  will  never  cease.  Come  on,  Gordie ;  of  course 
you'll  come  with  us,  and,  Nell,  put  on  your  cloak  quickly,  child. 
You  don't  mean  to  say  you  aren't  coming  ?  Why,  it  will  be  the 
best  fun  of  the  whole  evening ;  they  have  got  light  refreshments 
in  Ducky's  room  ;  only  just  a  select  few — ourselves  and  some  of 
the  boys — are  invited.  Oh,  don't  be  a  little  goose,  Nell;  come  out 
and  have  a  cup  of  tea,  at  any  rate." 

"  I  had  really  rather  not,  Dottie.     I  had  sooner  sit  quiet ;  it 
is  so  hot,  and  I  have  a  headache." 
"  Silly  little  mouse,"  said  Dottie  indulgently. 
"  Oh,  don't  press  her  if  she  had  sooner  sulk  alone,"  remarked 
Millie  rather  crossly. 

"  Take  care  not  to  sit  in  the  draught  of  the  door,  my  love," 
said  her  father  kindly ;  "  there  is  a  wind  comes  in  under  that 
door  enough  to  cut  one's  feet  off." 

And  then  they  all  went  off  noisily  together,  escorted  by  Cap- 
tain Toulmin,  and  Nell  was  left  by  herself. 

She  came  a  little  to  the  front  of  the  box,  so  that  her  fair  head 
and  the  pure  outlines  of  her  profile  were  quite  visible  to  the 
occupants  of  the  stalls  below,  and  she  sat  very  quietly  by  her- 
self, not  looking  about  amongst  the  people  in  the  house,  of  whom 
she  knew  but  very  few  indeed,  save  by  sight  only,  but  amusing 
herself  by  looking  over  the  words  of  the  songs  in  the  programme. 
Intervals  between  the  acts  in  an  amateur  performance  are  wont 
to  be  unusually  long,  but  surely  no  interval  ever  prolonged  itself 
so  unduly  as  this  one.  Ten,  fifteen,  twenty  minutes  went  by,  and 
still  there  came  no  sign  or  token  of  a  renewal  of  the  play.  No- 
body, however,  seemed  to  care,  or  even  to  notice  what  a  long 
time  it  was — everybody  was  employed  in  talking  to  everybody 
else,  for  every  one  present  was  in  the  midst  of  friends  ;  the  stall- 
holders were  leaning  back  towards  the  seats  behind,  or  stretch- 
ing forwards  over  to  those  in  front ;  the  dress  circles  were  calling 
out  their  greetings  and  criticisms  to  the  boxes,  or  to  those  below 
them  ;  the  boxes  were  crowded  with  visitors  from  different  parts 
of  the  house,  and  a  hum  and  buzz  of  conversation  and  laughter 
went  on  all  round.    Only  Nell  sat  on  quite  alone  by  herself. 

She  was  possibly  the  first  person  in  the  whole  of  the  crowded 
theatre  to  whom  it  occurred  that  the  interval  of  waiting  was  pro- 
tracting itself  to  most  abnormal  length.    She  began  to  wonder 
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whether  the  scenery  had  gone  wrong,  or  if  Miss  Sybellina  Mont- 
morency, advertised  as  "  the  lovely  love-lorn  daughter  of  Pyramus 
the  pirate,"  had  lost  her  temper  or  her  voice,  and  whether  there 
had  arisen  any  difficulty  about  her  coming  to  the  front  with  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  as  Nell  knew  she  was  meant  to  do,  with  a 
solo  in  her  well-known  best  music-hall  manner.  Some  hitch 
or  other  there  surely  must  be  in  the  proceedings,  she  thought ; 
but  why  on  earth  did  not  her  father  and  the  girls  come  back 
to  the  box  ?  They  could  not  be  eating  cakes  and  drinking  tea 
all  this  time ;  they  must  be  dreadfully  in  the  way  amongst  the 
actors. 

Yet  still  the  minutes  slipped  away  and  they  did  not  return  ; 
neither  did  the  curtain  go  up. 

The  music  of  the  interlude — it  was,  of  course,  a  military  band, 
stationed  between  the  front  row  of  the  stalls  and  the  footlights — 
had  ceased  to  play ;  the  musicians  had  exhausted  all  their  riper- 
toire,  and  had  even  repeated  some  part  of  it  Now  they  were  all 
sitting  mum  and  silent,  with  their  flutes  and  fifes  and  drums  in 
their  hands. 

Then  all  at  once  it  struck  Nell  that  something  unusual  was 
going  on  behind  the  close-drawn  curtain  of  the  stage.  There 
was  certainly  a  disturbance  of  some  kind  or  other ;  there  were 
footsteps  hurrying  backwards  and  forwards,  and  voices,  not 
hushed  and  subdued  as  would  have  been  natural,  but  loud  and 
agitated ;  a  female  voice  was  raised  in  something  that  distinctly 
resembled  a  scream ;  then  came  a  confusion  of  cries  and  noises, 
shouts  and  directions,  arising  all  together  in  a  babel  of  mingling 
voices,  and  above  and  over  them  all  there  came  a  dull  low  omi- 
nous roar,  like  the  breaking  of  storm-waves  upon  a  shingly  shore. 

Simultaneously,  the  whole  of  the  waiting  and  patient  audience 
became  shaken  with  some  new  emotion — as  a  forest  is  suddenly 
shaken  by  a  blast  of  wind;  the  gay  chattering  voices  were 
silenced ;  a  shivering  whisper  went  round,  and  here  and  there  a 
sharp  question  or  a  terrified  exclamation  arose.  Then  men 
sprang  up  in  their  places  and  asked  loudly  what  was  wrong; 
women  cried  out  or  turned  faint,  and  clung  to  one  another, 
clutching  frantically  at  their  cloaks  and  wraps ;  and  all  at  once 
the  curtain  moved  aside,  and  the  stage  manager,  very  pale  and 
with  disordered  hair  and  dress,  stepped  out  alone  before  the 
footlights. 
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*'  Ladies  and  gentlemen,'*  he  called  out  in  a  loud,  clear  voice, 
"  pray  keep  your  seats  and  do  not  get  frightened.  I  entreat  you 
to  take  your  time,  and  to  go  out  as  quietly  and  orderly  as 
possible." 

•'What  is  it?  What  is  wrong?"  came  in  a  yell  from  a  hun- 
dred terrified  voices. 

The  stage  manager  never  answered  that  question. 

The  answer  to  it  came  of  itself,  and  with  a  deadly  and  over- 
whelming  certainty. 

From  the  side  of  the  flies  nearest  to  the  stage  box  where  Nell 
Forrester  was  sitting  alone,  there  crept  out  slowly  and  stealthily 
a  long  thin  brownish  grey  wisp  of  smoke,  that  curled  its  way 
softly  and  tortuously  upwards  towards  the  great  gas  chandelier 
that  hung  from  the  painted  ceiling.  Then,  immediately  follow- 
ing it,  a  swift  fine  jet  of  quivering  flame  shot  out  sharp  and  clear 
as  a  serpent's  tongue. 

Then,  once  again,  the  smoke. 

To  all  whom  it  concerned  to  know — and  it  concerned  them 
all — the  truth  was  as  patent  as  daylight. 

The  theatre  was  on  fire  1 

CHAPTER   XXIV. 

ACT  THE  SECOND. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  been  in  a  panic?  If  you  have  not, 
thank  your  God  that  you  have  not  witnessed  one  of  the  most 
horrible  sights  that  this  world  can  exhibit,  and  continue  to  pray 
to  your  life's  end  that  you  may  be  spared  the  appalling  ex- 
perience. 

For  a  panic  is,  perhaps,  the  most  terrible  of  all  those  many 
dire  calamities  which  at  divers  times  and  seasons  are  wont  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  upon  a  doomed  and  misguided  humanity. 

There  are  perils  of  the  winds  and  perils  of  the  sea  ;  there  are 
perils  of  earthquakes  and  perils  of  flood  and  of  fire — yet  all  these 
are  natural  agencies ;  the  forces  of  nature  in  active  rebellion 
against  the  laws  that  govern  and  restrain  them.  What  is  so 
terrible  about  a  panic  is  that  it  is  entirely  the  work  of  man 
himself — the  distorted  nightmare  of  his  own  imagination ;  the 
fictitious  creation  of  that  maddening,  soul-benumbing  passion, 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Fear. 
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And  if  to  fire — fire  that  is  of  itself  so  tremendous  a  power — 
a  power  with  which  all  the  science  and  all  the  wit  on  earth  has 
as  yet  been  but  feebly  able  to  cope — if  to  fire  there  be  super- 
added the  panic  of  human  fear,  then,  indeed,  the  situation  is  a 
desperate  one. 

Inside  the  Theatre  Royal  at  Fenchester  that  twofold  horror 
of  fire  and  of  panic  had  now  broken  loose  in  all  its  terrible 
reality.  In  vain  had  the  pale  and  trembling  stage  manager 
entreated  the  audience  not  to  lose  its  self-control  and  its 
presence  of  mind ;  to  take  its  time  and  to  go  out  quietly  and 
without  undue  haste.  That  curling  wreath  of  smoke,  that  keen 
swift-shooting  tongue  of  flame,  had  been  enough  to  scatter  all 
his  wise  and  prudent  counsels  to  the  winds.  The  occupants  of 
the  stalls  indeed  had  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  act  upon  his 
advice ;  there  were  shouts  from  the  seats  below  to  those  above 
and  behind,  shouts  of  "keep  your  seats,"  "sit  still,"  "don't 
crush  out ; "  but  their  words  of  command  and  entreaty  might 
as  well  have  been  spoken  to  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  pit  and 
galleries  were  past  all  sense  and  reason,  and  the  awful  crush  of 
human  beings,  each  one  struggling  for  his  own  life  and  regard- 
less of  the  life  of  others,  began  in  all  its  hideous  intensity. 

If  they  had  taken  it  quietly  at  first  there  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  plenty  of  time  and  to  spare  for  all  to  have  got 
out  in  safety ;  but  the  demon  of  panic  had  got  its  grip  upon 
them,  and  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  argument  or  appeal 
'  In  a  dense  mass  of  struggling,  fighting  humanity,  the  seeth- 
ing crowd  rushed  madly  and  frantically  towards  the  different 
exits  of  the  theatre.  These  exits,  all  of  them  narrow  doorways, 
leading  down  tortuous  and  ill-constructed  stone  staircases,  be- 
came in  a  few  seconds  the  scenes  of  the  most  horrible  and  heart- 
rending catastrophes.  Women  and  children,  and  even  strong 
men,  were  pushed  down  and  fell  one  on  the  top  of  the  other, 
and  were  trampled  upon  and  crushed  to  death  under  the  feet 
of  the  on-rushing  tide.  Above  the  roar  of  the  flames  behind, 
fearful  screams  and  groans  and  curses  rent  the  air,  and  the  pale 
terrified  faces,  bruised  and  stained  with  blood,  of  those  who 
either  kept  their  footing  or  were  carried  on  helplessly  by  the 
crushing  of  those  behind  them,  testified  sufficiently  to  the  hope- 
less horror  of  that  human  stampede,  whose  end  is  too  often  a 
cruel  and  dreadful  death 
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And  all  the  time  the  fire  increased  and  strengthened  its  hold 
upon  the  stage,  pouring  forth  great  volumes  of  dense  black 
smoke,  lit  up  now  and  again  by  the  lurid  gleam  of  the  flames 
into  the  body  of  the  house. 

It  was  an  awful  sight — z  sight  to  haunt  the  whole  after  life  of 
those  who  saw  it,  and  to  leave  its  impression  stamped  for  ever 
upon  the  memory. 

Nell  stood  up  in  the  box  and  looked  at  it.  She  was  pale  as 
death,  and  a  wild  horror  was  in  her  eyes.  She  did  not  think  of 
her  own  danger,  or  of  how  she  herself  was  to  escape  ;  she  was 
not  frightened  for  herself,  because  the  thought  of  her  own  peril 
had  not  yet  come  home  to  her — ^all  she  saw  was  that  maddened 
fighting  crowd ;  all  she  heard  were  those  heart-piercing  shrieks 
of  the  dying  and  the  wounded  ;  the  shrieking  of  fainting  women, 
who  stumbled  and  fell,  never  to  rise  any  more  ;  the  wail  of  little 
children  in  their  last  agony. 

Oh,  could  nobody  do  any  good  ?  could  nobody  arrest  and 
save  them?  She  reached  out  her  hands  towards  the  upper 
gallery,  where  that  most  terrible  tragedy  was  at  its  worst,  and 
she,  too,  cried  out  with  some  of  those  below :  "  Oh,  stop,  stop ! 
Come  back  !     Oh,  God,  save  them,  save  them  1 " 

But  no  one  heard  her. 

Meanwhile,  her  own  danger  increased  at  every  instant.  It 
was  some  part  of  the  scenery  at  the  back  of  the  stage  that  had 
first  caught  fire,  and  the  box  she  was  in,  being  next  to  the  stage,^ 
was  now  in  imminent  peril.  The  choking  smoke  that  over- 
whelmed and  blinded  her  awoke  her  suddenly  to  a  sense  of  her 
own  danger.  Thick  waves  of  smoke  now  filled  the  whole  centre 
of  the  theatre,  so  that  the  terrible  scenes  beyond  it  became 
mercifully  blotted  out,  and  she  could  only  hear  the  screams  and 
the  cries  and  the  heartrending  groans  afar  off. 

All  at  once  she  saw  that  the  fire  had  come  very  close  to  her  ; 
the  heat  had  become  intense;  the  smoke  was  so  thick  as  to 
suffocate  her.  At  first  she  had  said  to  herself,  "  They  will  come 
back  for  me — some  of  them.  I  had  better  stay  where  I  am. 
One  of  the  men  is  certain  to  come  and  tell  me  what  to  do." 
But  after  a  little  while — it  seemed,  indeed,  a  whole  eternity, 
although  it  could  have  been  barely  six  or  seven  minutes — she 
began  to  realize  that  it  might  be  impossible  for  any  one  of  her 
party  to  return  to  her.    They  had  all  been  behind  the  scenes. 

9* 
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It  was  obvious  that  they  must  have  effected  their  escape  from 
the  building  by  the  stage  door,  and  as  the  fire  had  broken  out 
on  that  side,  they  would  certainly  have  been  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  theatre. 

Then  Nell  realized  that  if  she  desired  to  escape  from  an  awful 
and  cruel  death,  she  had  no  one  but  herself  to  depend  upon.  She 
must  save  herself  or  perish. 

She  groped  her  way  to  the  back  of  the  box  and  found  her 
cloak,  wrapped  it  hastily  about  her  bare  shoulders,  and  having 
with  difficulty  discovered  the  small  handle  of  the  door,  she 
opened  it  Immediately  opposite  to  her  was  a  staircase,  and  the 
whole  of  the  passage  was  thronged  by  a  dense  mass  of  struggling 
human  beings,  all  striving  and  straining  and  fighting  hand  and 
foot  to  get  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

Faint  and  sick  Nell  shut  to  the  door  and  shrank  back  into  the 
box  again — to  venture  alone  into  that  crowd  would  be  to  cast 
herself  to  the  almost  certainty  of  a  horrible  death.  It  were  better 
to  perish  of  the  smoke  and  of  the  fiames  than  to  be  trampled  to 
death  beneath  the  feet  of  that  maddened  multitude.  For  the 
first  time  it  came  home  to  her  that  there  was  perhaps  nothing 
before  her  but  death. 

She  leant  against  the  partition  of  the  box  and  trembled,  and 
a  death-like  faintness  overpowered  her  for  an  instant.  Yet  she 
was  brave  even  then.  She  pulled  herself  together  with  a  tre- 
mendous effort,  and  struggled  through  the  blinding  smoke  back 
to  the  front  of  the  box  again.  It  might  be  possible  to  escape 
that  way. 

"  I  will  not  die  like  a  rat  in  a  trap  if  I  can  help  it,"  she  said 
to  herself  aloud,  and  the  sound  of  her  own  voice  gave  her  cour- 
age ;  but  the  outlook  on  this  side  was  not  hopeful.  The  fire  had 
spread,  a  portion  of  the  roof  above  the  stage  was  now  in  flames,  a 
shower  of  sparks  driven  forward  by  the  draught  flew  out  into  the 
now  deserted  stalls  ;  the  front  row  of  seats  was  already  charred 
and  smouldering,  great  tongues  of  flame  curled  upwards  towards 
the  gas  chandelier  that  hung  from  the  centre  of  the  roof.  When 
they  reached  the  gas  pipes  it  was  self-evident  that  there  must  be 
a  terrific  explosion,  and  that  the  whole  roof  of  the  theatre  would 
collapse,  and  she  herself,  if  still  alive,  must  be  buried  beneath  a 
mountain  of  burning  ruins.  Before  that  dreadful  moment  came, 
and  it  could  not  now  be  many  minutes  longer  before  it  did,  could 
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she  by  any  means  clamber  over  the  edge  of  the  box  into  the 
stalls  below  and  get  out  by  another  exit  ?  or  was  it  already  too 
late  to  escape  that  way  ?  She  began  to  experience  the  suffoca- 
tion of  which  so  many  victims  mercifully  die  in  a  fire  before  the 
flames  have  time  to  reach  them.  She  struggled  for  breath  and 
staggered  blindly  as  she  tried  to  get  on  to  the  edge  of  the  box. 
Once  she  half  climbed  over,  but  a  dash  of  black  vapour  and  of 
fiery  hot  sparks  belched  up  suddenly  into  her  face  from  some 
burning  woodwork  below  and  cast  her  back  half-stunned  and 
stifled  upon  the  floor  of  the  box. 

In  a  few  seconds  she  lay  there  helpless  and  almost  insensible, 
and  she  said  to  herself,  "  This  is  death,"  and  prayed  that  her 
agony  might  be  short. 

Then  out  of  the  darkness  and  suffocation,  above  the  deafening 
noises  and  the  wild  swift  flashes  of  lurid  light,  a  voice  close  to 
her  spoke  her  name — close — quite  close  to  her. 

"  Nell,  are  you  there  ?     Are  you  alive  ?  " 

Some  one  stumbled  across  her  fallen  body — life  came  back  to 
her  fainting  heart  with  a  wild  keen  rush  of  joy. 

"  Yes — yes,  I  am  here  ;  I  am  alive !  "  she  cried,  struggling  to 
lift  herself;  and  he  took  her  up  into  his  arms  and  lifted  her  on  to 
her  feet. 

"  Thank  God !  I  was  afraid  I  was  too  late."  In  the  light 
of  the  flames  she  saw  his  pale  face — smoke-grimed  and  stained 
with  blood.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  wonder  that  he  was 
there,  or  how  he  came  ;  it  was  enough  for  her  that  he  was  with 
her. 

"  I  had  to  go  out  first  with  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Dinely  party," 
explained  Temple  hurriedly.  "  We  got  them  all  out  safely,  and 
then  I  came  back  for  you.  I  have  had  hard  work  to  reach  you. 
Nell,  can't  we  get  out  at  the  back  ?  " 

He  went  to  the  door  of  the  box  as  she  had  done,  and  then,  as 
she  had  done  also,  he  shut  it  to  again  quickly — that  awful  battle- 
field of  raging,  demented  dying  humanity  was  still  pouring  down 
the  tortuous  passage  and  flinging  itself  headlong  down  the 
narrow  stairway.  It  seemed  hopeless  to  escape  that  way.  He 
came  back  and  looked  out  over  the  box  by  the  way  he  had 
come,  but  alas,  even  in  those  few  short  moments  the  fire  had 
spread ;  there  were  but  a  few  yards  now  between  the  licking 
flames  and  the  tottering  gas  chandelier  in  the  roof ;  and  when 
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that  was  reached  all  hope  would  be  over.     He  looked  back  at 
her  blankly  and  miserably. 

"  Is  it  death,  Julian  ?  "  she  asked  him  softly. 

He  took  her  hands  in  his  and  crushed  them  hard  against  his 
breast.  All  pretence  was  at  an  end  now.  If  it  was  death  indeed 
for  both,  then  in  death  she  belonged  to  him.  All  the  small 
things  of  this  world  fade  and  pale  into  nothingness  to  those  who 
stand  thus  face  to  face  with  death. 

"  I  don't  care  much  now  that  you  are  with  me,"  said  Nell 
brokenly. 

"  There  is  only  one  hope,  Nell,"  he  answered,  and  his  voice 
was  rough  and  harsh  with  the  agony  within  him.  '*  If  I  can  get 
you  out  along  that  passage,  past  the  crush  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase,  I  think  there  should  be  a  window " 

"  Oh,  not  through  that  awful  crowd,"  she  said,  shuddering  and 
drawing  back. 

"I  will  carry  you.  I  swear  you  shall  not  fall,"  he  urged. 
"  For  God*s  sake  trust  yourself  to  me,  Nell !  It  is  our  one 
chance ;  there  is  nothing  else  ;  it  is  too  late  to  go  back  the  way 
I  came.  I  implore  you  to  be  brave  and  to  trust  me.  Nell," 
and  there  came  a  break  in  his  voice,  "  I  will  be  honest  with  you. 
I  don't  think  that  we  shall  live  through  it  I  believe  we  shall 
meet  our  death  out  there."  He  laid  his  hands  one  on  each  of 
her  shoulders  and  held  her  a  little  away  from  him,  looking  into 
her  eyes  with  an  intensity  of  love  and  of  despair. 

"  I  will  not  deceive  you,  dear ;  I  cannot  deceive  myself.  I  will 
try  to  save  you,  but  I  doubt  whether  I  can.  And,  Nell,  before 
we  go  out  there,  to  meet — only  God  knows  what — there  is  some- 
thing I  want  to  tell  you — something  I  do  not  want  you — to  die 
without  knowing.  It  cannot  injure  any  one  now  that  you  should 
know  it — it  cannot  hurt  you  any  more.  It  is  only  that  I  love 
you.  I  have  never  loved  any  one  else — ^you  are  the  first — ^you 
will  be  the  last ;  will  it  not  help  you  a  little  to  trust  me  ?  You 
understand  now  that  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  save  you,  don't  you  ? 
And  if  we  die ^" 

"Then  at  least  we  die  together,  Julian,"  she  cried,  with  a 
sudden  passionate  intensity.  He  had  said,  '*  I  love  you."  Even 
in  that  hour  of  despair  nothing  could  quench  the  joy  that  the 
words  brought  to  her.  Death  became  robbed  of  half  its  terrors. 
Neither  the  fear  of  the  pain  nor  yet  the  natural  shrinking  of  the 
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body  from  a  horrible  and  cruel  fate  could  blot  out  or  dull  the 
unspeakable  sweetness  of  those  words  as  they  rang  in  her  ears. 
"At  least  we  can  die  together,"  she  repeated  brokenly  once 
more. 

And  then  silently  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  held  her  against 
his  heart,  whilst  her  soft  arms  stole  up  to  encircle  his  bent  head  ; 
and  their  lips  met  once  in  a  long,  long  kiss,  in  which  there  was 
not  very  much,  perhaps,  of  human  passion,  but  in  which  there 
lay  all  the  sad  solemnity  of  a  dying  farewell.  For  to  these  two 
— lovers  in  heart  if  not  in  name — it  seemed  indeed  as  though 
they  were  standing  together  upon  the  threshold  of  eternity,  and 
as  though  only  a  brief  interval  of  bodily  agony  lay  betwixt  them 
and  that  great  mystery  of  silence  into  which  each  of  us  must  go 
down  alone. 

In  the  world  that  they  were  leaving  behind  there  could  be 
nothing  that  signified  any  more  to  them  ;  only  the  love  that  was 
beyond  all  hope,  and  the  death  that  they  were  going  forth  to 
meet  together — all  else  was  over  and  done  with. 

Then,  without  another  word — for  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost 
now — he  covered  her  head  up  completely  in  her  thick  cloak,  and 
lifting  her  in  his  arms,  carried  her  out  of  the  door  into  that  seeth- 
ing, yelling  crowd  outside. 

He  was  big  and  strong,  and  he  was  struggling  for  a  life  that 
was  dearer  to  him  than  his  own,  or  else  perhaps  he  would  never 
have  got  her  through;  for  a  few  moments  indeed  he  had  an 
awful  battle,  during  which  he  believed  that  all  was  lost  He  had 
hard  work  to  keep  his  footing,  and  the  rough  buffeting  of  the 
human  tempest  almost  tore  her  from  his  arms.  But  he  set  his 
back  against  the  wall,  and  in  this  way  he  was  able  to  stand  firm, 
and  presently  he  began  to  gain  inch  by  inch  against  the  dense 
struggling  mass,  and  then  mercifully — ^almost  by  a  miracle — all 
at  once  the  crowd  seemed  to  thin  and  lessen,  and  what  he  had  to 
contend  with  next  was  no  longer  the  panic-stricken  people,  but 
the  thick  volumes  of  fire-laden  smoke  which  began  to  pour  from 
behind  him  in  ever-increasing  strength  and  density  along  the 
low-ceiled,  narrow  passage. 

Before  that  stifling,  choking  vapour  even  the  strongest  of  men 
must  in  the  end  give  way.  Julian  looked  down  once  at  Nell's 
face — ^her  cloak  had  fallen  a  little  back  in  the  struggle.  Her 
light  figure  seemed  suddenly  to  grow  heavier  in  his  arms ;  he 
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saw  that  she  was  white  as  death ;  her  eyes  were  closed^he  did 
not  appear  even  to  breathe — she  was  insensible— perhaps  indeed 
she  was  already  dead ! 

The  thought  that  it  might  be  so  filled  him  with  unutterable 
despair,  yet  still  he  struggled  on  towards  the  window  that  was 
now  close  in  front  of  him.  But  he  had  come  at  last  to  that  point 
when  a  man  can  do  no  more — breath  and  sight  and  strength,  life 
itself  failed  him.  Suffocated  and  scorched,  bruised  and  maimed, 
he  stumbled  on  for  a  step  or  two  farther,  till  at  last  he  fell  for- 
ward heavily  in  a  senseless  heap  upon  the  floor,  beneath  the 
window  that  he  had  struggled  so  hard  to  reach,  with  Nell's  un- 
conscious form  still  clasped  tightly  in  his  arms. 

And  there  the  firemen  who,  a  few  seconds  later,  came  swarm- 
ing up  the  ladders  and  in  through  that  very  window,  found  them 
both,  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  and  almost  past  human  help. 


(TV  be  conttnuid.) 


flDemofrs  of  an  ficccntrtc  1Roblcman> 

By  CHARLES  BRUCE-ANGIER, 
Author  of  "  Twelve  Days  in  Brittany,"  etc. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century  there  was  no  more 
familiar  figure  to  be  seen  about  the  streets  of  London  than  that 
of  a  certain  elderly  gentleman  of  fine  physique,  and  who  was  for 
the  most  part  attired  in  garments  of  a  blue  shade.  This  was  the 
eccentric  individual  known  to  men  as  Lord  Coleraine,  but  to  the 
gods  as  Colonel  Hanger,  or  Blue  Hanger — this  latter  sobriquet 
from  the  colour  of  his  garments.  He  was  of  so  marked  a 
character  in  every  society,  from  St.  James'  to  St  Giles' — from  the 
drawing-room  to  the  dust  cart — that  he  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  prominent  features  of  his  time,  and  as  such,  a  brief 
memoir  of  his  career  may  possibly  amuse  the  reader  and  serve  as 
a  beacon  of  warning  to  the  rising  generation  of  his  order. 

Colonel  the  Right  Hon.  George  Hanger,  Baron  Coleraine,  in 
the  peerage  of  Ireland,  and  a  major-general  in  the  army,  was 
born  at  his  father's  seat  of  Driffield,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  the 
year  1750,  being  the  third  son  of  Gabriel,  4th  Lord  Coleraine, 
and  grandson  of  a  Sir  George  Hanger,  who  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  from  William  HI,  "for  his  zeal,"  we  are  told,  "  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  his  country."  The  odd  surname  of 
Hanger,  the  subject  of  another  pun — for  George  Hanger  was  in 
after  years  described  as  not  the  "Constant  Hanger,"  but  the 
•  constant  hanger-on  "  of  the  Prince  Regent — had  been  adopted, 
temp,  Charles  I.,  through  the  marriage  of  one  Mary  Hanger,  an 
heiress,  with  the  cadet  of  another  house,  the  history  of  which 
need  not  detain  us.  His  two  elder  brothers  held  the  coronet 
before  it  descended  to  himself,  in  the  autumn  of  18 14,  by  which 
time  "  Geordie,"  as  the  prince  used  to  call  him,  had  reached  the 
mature  age  of  64, 

During  his  long  life  George  Hanger  figures  by  turns  now  as  a 
successful  gamester,  afterwards  as  a  gallant  soldier  in  King 
George's  army,  fighting  against  the  Americans  ;  again,  as  one  of 
the  lesser  stars  that  turned  about  that  great  luminary  Beau 
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Brummell,  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench,  a  clever  author  and 
wit,  friend  of  Sheridan  and  other  giants  of  the  period  of  the 
third  George,  and  ultimately  as  a  flattered  guest  at  the  table  of 
the  then  Prince  of  Wales.  Like  the  Barrys,  Earls  of  Barrymore, 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry  (familiarly  termed  "Old  Q."),  Lord 
Camelford,  and  many  more,  he  led  a  life  not  very  creditable  to 
a  member  of  the  "  upper  ten  thousand,"  though  he  died  lamented 
and  regretted  by  his  numerous  and  varied  class  of  acquaintance, 
who,  to  use  their  own  words,  "  could  have  better  spared  a  better 
man."  From  his  earliest  childhood  he  showed  signs  of  a  bold 
and  daring  nature,  and  thu^  came  to  be  early  despatched  to 
taste  the  first  experiences  of  life  at  Reading  School.  In  speaking 
of  these  school  days  in  his  own  •*  Eccentric  Life  and  Adventures," 
which  he  published  in  1800,  he  begs  his  friends  to  believe  that 
he  was  a  very  idle  boy,  and  never  could  be  induced  to  look  into 
a  book  unless  it  was  '*  forced  under  the  shadow  of  my  nose."  Can 
it  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  then,  if  the  school  did  not  prove  at  all 
to  his  taste,  and  that  he  describes  his  master  as  "a  brute,  a 
tyrant,  and  a  savage  ?  "  I  shall  never  forget  his  sketches  of  this 
old  "  tyrant,"  with  his  long  rattan  cane,  or  the  description  of  the 
wales  on  the  sides,  arms  and  ribs  of  the  boys  as  big  as  his  finger, 
caused  from  the  blows  showered  down  by  this  brutal  Squeers. 
From  that  establishment  he  was  soon  removed,  and  we  next  hear 
of  him  at  a  school  in  Marylebone,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fountain, 
where  he  tells  a  different  tale,  for  the  worthy  gentleman  treated 
the  lads  under  him  with  every  kindness.  George's  love  of  mis- 
chief, however,  b^an  to  show  itself  here,  for  he  tells  us,  in  the 
autobiographical  work  before  alluded  to,  that  he  once  violently 
kicked  on  the  shins  the  dentist  who  attended  the  school,  and 
caught  his  thumb  between  his  teeth  on  the  unfortunate  man's 
attempting  to  operate  upon  him  a  second  time ;  George  Hanger 
finishing  up  his  remarks  on  this  period  of  his  life  by  informing 
us  that  whatever  he  learnt  was  from  kindness  and  gentle  treat- 
ment, "  a  kind  word  and  my  lessons  explained  had  more  effect 
than  all  the  rods  in  Christendom." 

Subsequently  he  passed  on  to  Eton  during  Dr.  Foster's  time, 
where,  though  he  got  on  with  Latin,  he  set  himself  entirely 
against  Greek,  studying  instead  the  newspaper  and  the  sporting 
calendar.  When  only  in  the  lower  4th,  he  made  one  in  the  great 
rebellion   of  the  Eton  boys  against  their  head  master.      The 
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boys  inarched  to  Maidenhead  Bridge.  At  Bray,  about  one  mile 
distant,  Hanger's  father,  Lord  Coleraine,  had  a  country  seat,  from 
which  place  the  angry  peer  sent  his  groom  three  different  times 
in  the  day  to  take  George  home,  but  the  boy  had  pledged  his 
honour  to  the  others  never  to  leave  them,  and  steadily  adhered 
to  his  promise,  and  for  his  honour's  sake  never  deserted  the 
cause.  The  love  of  strange  adventure  was  not  original  in  my 
hero  George,  but  simply  broke  out  afresh,  as  being  already  "  in 
the  blood,"  for  his  own  aunt.  Lady  Coleraine,  who  seems  to  have 
imitated  the  conduct  of  the  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
deserted  her  husband,  the  third  Lord  Coleraine*,  three  years  after 
their  marriage,  and  it  was  twenty  years  before  her  obstinate 
ladyship  could  be  induced  to  return  to  her  husband's  roof. 

After  leaving  Eton  he  entered  the  army,  as  an  ensign  in  the 
Foot  Guards.  It  may  have  been  at  this  time  that  the  embryo 
soldier  wrote  the  following  quaint  lines  with  reference  to  his  own 
prospects : — 

"  Three  pretty  boys  did  Gabriel  have  ; 
The  youngest  George  by  name,  sir, 
A  funny  dog,  not  favoured  much, 
By  fortune  or  by  fame,  sir." 

He  now  devoted  a  year  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  fortifica- 
tion and  the  German  language  zX,  the  University  of  Gottingen 
The  next  two  summers  were  spent  in  Hanover  and  Hesse 
Cassel,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  many  "persons  of 
distinction"  and  was  much  noticed  by  Prince  Charles,  brother  to 
our  own  Queen  Charlotte,  in  consequence  of  which  he  grew  to 
be  on  such  terms  with  the  Hanoverian  Guards  as  to  be  allowed 
to  take  part  with  them  in  their  military  exercise  on  field-days. 
He  has  the  grace  to  own  that  during  this  three  years'  stay  in 
Germany  he  felt  the  great  want  of  the  refining  influence  of  ladies' 
society.     Returning  to  England  he  was  introduced  to  the  great 

*  Celebrated  as  a  collector  of  prints  and  drawings,  which  he  left  partly  to 
Corpus  College,  Oxford,  and  partly  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  was 
also  a  great  scholar  and  linguist,  and  "  eminently  versed  in  history."  His 
grandfather  Henry,  the  second  lord,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  title  in  1708, 
was  also  £unous  as  an  antiquary  and  author.  This  last-named  peer  was  the 
son  of  a  distinguished  Royalist,  upon  whom  Charles  I.,  who  had  a  great 
regard  for  him,  conferred  the  title  in  1625,  when  his  proti^  was  only  19 
years  of  age. 
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world  and  "  to  life,"  as  understood  in  those  days ;  indeed,  in  the 
course  of  his  long  career,  he  associated  with  men  and  women  of 
every  description  and  of  every  rank.  It  was  soon  after  his 
return  to  England  that  he  met  with  a  singular  adventure,  which 
narrowly  escaped  having  a  fatal  issue.  One  Sunday  morning  a 
particular  friend  of  his  came  to  him  and  desired  that  he  would 
meet  him  in  Kensington  Gardens  that  evening,  as  he  had  some- 
thing particular  to  say.  Upon  meeting  as  arranged,  his  friend 
told  him  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  some  conversation  with  a 
lady,  who  would  be  in  company  with  a  female  friend,  whose 
attention  to  what  might  pass  he  wished  George  to  divert  by  his 
attention  to  her.  Presently  they  came  up  with  the  ladies  and  all 
four  entered  a  side  path  of  the  gardens,  close  to  Kensington 
Palace,  where  thick  yew  trees  edged  the  walks.  Suddenly  a 
man  approached  in  a  threatening  attitude,  at  which  the  women 
and  their  cavalier,  fearing  recognition,  proposed  retiring  behind 
an  adjoining  hedge,  leaving  George  Hanger  to  tackle  the 
stranger,  who  advanced  absolutely  snorting  and  blowing  with 
rage,  and  ramming  his  sword  half  through  the  hedge.  His 
further  approach  was  stopped  hy  George.  "Sir,"  said  he  "you 
cannot  pass  this  way."  The  fellow  then  put  his  hand  on  his 
sword  in  a  way  showing  plainly  that  he  knew  well  enough  how 
to  use  that  weapon.  But  Hanger  again  warned  the  stranger  off, 
saying, "  Sir,  for  God's  sake,  go  away.  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  you. 
It  is  impossible  that  I  should  be  the  person  that  you  are  looking 
for,  but  I  swear  if  you  advance  one  step  further  I  will  kill  you ! " 
At  last,  after  many  entreaties  on  George  Hanger's  part,  the  man 
put  up  his  sword  and  made  off  the  same  way  as  he  came,  and 
George  and  his  friends  brought  their  walk  to  an  end,  without 
any  further  difficulty.  The  story  was,  however,  buzzed  about  the 
town,  and  he  himself  owns,  in  his  account  of  the  matter,  that 
though  he  had  been  placed  in  many  disagreeable  situations  in 
life,  he  had  never  been  so  alarmed  as  on  that  occasion,  and  that 
though  he  more  than  suspected  who  were  the  parties  concerned 
in  this  affair,  yet  for  the  lady's  sake  he  never  divulged  the  secret. 
The  next  few  yeaYs  were  spent  in  gaiety  and  dissipation  in  town. 
He  was  said  to  be  at  this  time  one  of  the  best  dressed  men 
in  England,  and  was  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
in  early  life  a  very  handsome  man.  But  in  after  years  his 
appearance  was  marred  by  the  singularity  of  his  dress.     To  him 
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is  awarded  the  honour — if  it  may  be  called  so — of  having 
been  the  first  to  bring  satin  coats  into  fashion,  while  it  is 
recorded  that  for  one  winter  only  the  lace  upon  his  evening 
dress  cost  him  ;^900,  and  that  on  every  royal  birthday  he  had 
two  suits,  a  morning  coat  at  ;^8o,  and  a  ball  costume  at  above 
^180. 

The  magnificence,  elegance,  splendour  and  extravagance  of 
those  days  cannot  be  described.  "  In  my  youth "  says  he, 
"  a  young  man  must  have  been  polite,  well  bred,  well  educated, 
and  well  dressed,  before  he  could  hope  to  frequent  the  polite 
circles.  Young  men  seldom  came  into  the  world  till  they 
were  twenty-one,  and  not  till  they  had  travelled,  or  been  in  some 
foreign  country,  for  a  couple  of  years.  Look  at  the  difference 
now  (1824);  every  barber  dresses  as  well  as  a  gentleman  and 
wears  a  cockade  and  passes  for  an  officer." 

Again  he  writes :  "  There  is  no  longer  any  elegance  or  refine- 
ment, none  of  the  chivalry  of  the  old  world.  Nowadays  lads 
are  thrown  into  the  world  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  and  may 
come  into  a  lady's  assembly,  or  ball  room,  head  or  tail  foremost, 
in  a  trot,  walk  or  a  canter,  and  if  they  behave  ever  so  rude,  it  is 
only  looked  upon  as  a  levity  of  youth." 

Even  the  fair  sex  appeared  different.  "  Ah,  my  friends ! 
there  no  longer  exist  women  with  the  graceful  figure  of  your 
grandmothers'  time,  none  with  manners  like  theirs.  Though  my 
hair  has  grown  grey,  and  my  heart  cold  with  ennui^  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  treachery  of  friends,  I  have  but  to  lean  back  in  my 
chair  and  think,  and  those  sweet  figures  come  rising  up  before 
me  out  of  the  turmoils  and  troubles  of  near  half  a  hundred 
years,  with  their  smiles  and  their  kindness  and  their  charming 
coquetries." 

In  the  year  1776,  owing  to  a  fancied  wrong  with  regard  to  his 
promotion,  George  Hanger  left  the  Guards  in  dudgeon,  throwing 
up  his  commission.  But  in  spite  of  this  silly  and  wayward  act, 
as  soon  as  the  first  flames  of  the  war  of  Revolution  were  kindled 
in  America,  he  applied  for,  and  obtained,  an  appointment  as 
captain  in  one  of  the  Hessian  Jager  Corps  then  being  raised  for 
the  British  Service  in  America,  But  before  his  departure  he  had 
got  into  debt  and  into  difficulties  from  his  personal  extravagance, 
and  the  shadows  of  a  future  day  of  reckoning  were  already  cross- 
ing  his   path.    As   might   be    expected,   the   young   captain 
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notwithstanding  his  many  eccentricities,  made  a  capital  soldier  of 
fortune.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on  meeting  him  in  America,  felt 
this,  and  not  only  gave  him  a  command  in  the  expedition  for 
the  reduction  of  the  Southern  Provinces,  but  made  him  his  aide- 
de-camp  at  the  siege  of  Charleston.  He  also  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  operations  at  Savannah,  and  after  the  capture  of 
Charleston  was  appointed  inspector  of  volunteers,  as  well  as  of 
cattle,  horses  and  stores,  being  promoted  also  to  a  majority  in 
the  British  Legion.  Whilst  serving  in  Carolina  under  Lord 
Cornwallis,  the  yellow  fever  reduced  him  so  low  that  "  his  bones 
were  coming  through  his  body." 

But  he  escaped  the  jaws  of  death  and  lived  to  meet  Lord 
Cornwallis  some  years  later  at  dinner  in  St.  James*  Square. 
His  Illness  was  on  this  occasion  a  fortunate  chance  ;  for  having 
been  sent  on  a  cruise  to  Bermuda,  he  escaped  being  taken 
prisoner  with  his  general.  Subsequently  he  sailed  for  New 
York  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  the  hope  of  relieving  Lord 
Cornwallis,  but  the  squadron  arrived  three  days  too  late  to 
effect  that  object 

That  he  used  his  eyes  and  '*  all  his  seven  senses  "  in  America 
is  undoubted,  seeing  that  even  in  1802  he  prophesied  that  the 
day  would  come  when  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  would 
meet  as  foes  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  that  whenever  the  war 
arose  it  would  not  be  "  a  little  war."  We  know  well  how  that 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled,  but  George  Hanger  was  the  first 
publicly  to  express  it.  Having  served  throughout  the  American 
war,  he  returned  to  England  in  1782,  with  the  rank  of  major  in 
the  British  Legion,  but  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton  owing  to 
the  yellow  fever,  as  before  mentioned,  and  other  hardships  he 
had  undergone  during  his  seven  years'  campaign.  It  was  at  the 
celebration  of  Her  Majesty's  birthday  in  the  year  1782,  that  the 
Honourable  George  Hanger,  henceforth  known  as  Major  Hanger, 
made  his  first  reappearance  at  Court  and  became  one  of  the 
jovial  associates  of  George  Prince  of  Wales. 

Being  a  major  in  the  Hessian  Service  he  wore  his  uniform  at 
the  ball,  but  its  attributes  were  so  exaggerated  that  he  attracted 
the  notice  not  only  of  the  prince,  but  of  His  Majesty  King  George 
HI.  and  the  ministers  in  attendance. 

Who  is  he  ? — whence  does  he  come  ? — ^was  asked  on  all  sides. 
And  when  the  gallant  major  led  out  the  beautiful  Miss  Gunning 
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as  his  partner  for  the  minuet,  and  put  on  his  hat,  which  was 
ornamented  with  two  large  black  and  white  feathers,  the  figure 
which  he  cut  was  so  preposterous,  and  there  was  such  an  irre* 
sistible  provocation  to  risibility  in  the  tout  ensemble  of  his 
appearance,  that  His  Majesty  and  the  whole  Court  were  thrown 
into  fits  of  laughter  such  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed  in 
a  Royal  drawing-room.  For  sixteen  years  (1782-98)  the  major 
continued  one  of  the  prince's  boon  companions,  fulfilled  the  post  of 
equerry  (with  a  salary  of  ^£'300  a  year)  and  managed  his  racing 
matters.  George  Hanger  was  passionately  fond  of  the  turf  and 
once  stood  3,000  guineas  on  one  race — Shark  against  Leviathan 
— ^and  won  it  He  was  indeed  a  considerable  gainer  by  his 
betting  transactions  and  kept  a  stud  of  race-horses  for  several 
years,  though  all  through  life  he  seems  to  have  been  subjected  to 
strange  reverses.  Meanwhile,  as  he  himself  says,  he  had  every 
opportunity  of  viewing  his  royal  master  in  every  stage — in 
health,  on  a  sick  bed,  and  even  during  his  brief  married  life. 
Lord  George  Seymour  records  how,  during  the  honeymoon  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  punch  and  pipes  were  on  one  occasion 
introduced,  that  "  after  the  lady  in  waiting  had  sipped  a  little  of 
the  former,  the  brid^room  in  a  marked  manner  took  her  glass, 
whereupon  the  slighted  bride  seized  Hanger's  pipe,  and  gave  a 
contemptuous  puff  at  the  prince."  Were  it  not  for  Lord  George's 
accuracy  we  should  be  disposed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  very 
undignified  story.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Major  Hanger 
acquired  celebrity  by  his  geese-and-turkey  wager  with  the 
prince.  The  story  runs  thus :  During  one  of  the  convivial 
parties  at  Carlton  House,  the  former  designedly  introduced  the 
subject  of  the  travelling  powers  of  the  turkey  and  the  goose,  and 
declared  that  the  turkey  would  outstrip  the  goose. 

The  prince,  who  placed  great  reliance  on  the  major's  judgment 
in  subjects  of  this  nature,  backed  his  opinion.  A  match  was 
made  of  twenty  turkeys  against  twenty  geese  for  a  distance  of 
ten  miles,  the  race  to  be  for  ^£'500.  On  the  day  appointed,  the 
prince  and  his  party  of  turkeys  and  the  owner  of  the  geese  setoff 
to  decide  the  match.  For  the  first  three  hours  everything  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  turkeys  would  be  the  winners,  as  they  were 
then  two  miles  in  advance  of  their  rivals,  but  as  night  came  on 
the  former  began  to  stretch  their  necks  towards  the  branches  of 
the  trees  which  lined  the  sides  of  the  road.      In  vain  the  prince 
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attempted  to  urge  them  on  with  his  pole,  in  vain  Major  Hanger 
dislodged  one  from  its  roosting  place  only  to  see  three  or 
four  others  comfortably  perched  amongst  the  branches.  In  vain 
was  barley  strewn  along  the  road.  In  the  meantime,  the  geese, 
came  waddling  on,  passed  the  turkeys,  whose  backers  were  all  busy 
among  the  trees  attempting  to  dislodge  the  birds,  and  the  geese 
were  declared  the  winners. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  major, 
what  with  his  extravagance  and  a  series  of  misfortunes,  seems  to 
have  been  unable  "  to  make  both  ends  meet." 

He  had  up  to  this  time  enjoyed,  besides  his  salary  as  equerry, 
a  considerable  property  in  Berkshire,  which  he  tells  us  he  lost 
through  the  death  of  a  surveyor,  whom  he  was  employing.  In 
1797  he  added  to  his  reduced"  means  by  raising  recruits  for 
the  East  India  Company,  and  the  income  derived  from  this 
employment  afforded  him  the  means  of  continuing  to  live  for  a 
time  AS  a  gentleman.  His  good  fortune  did  not^  however,  last 
long ;  a  dispute  among  the  directors  of  the  company  threw  him 
out  of  employ,  robbed  him  of  ;£^SOO,  which  were  '*  costs  out 
of  pocket,"  incurred  in  the  establishing  and  organizing  of  agencies 
for  recruits  in  the  larger  towns  of  England,  and  lost  him  an 
income  of  £fiGO  per  annum.  This  run  of  ill  luck  brought  him  on 
the  high  road  to  the  King's  Bench,  which  he  entered  in  June, 
1798. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  well  or  kindly  treated  by  his 
father.  Lord  Coleraine,  or  his  brothers,  in  more  ways  than  one. 
To  be  sure  the  former  was  long  since  dead,  having  departed 
this  life  in  1773,  leaving  behind  him  a  will  of  seventeen  codicils, 
in  which  he  strictly  entailed  his  estates  on  his  three  sons  and  only 
daughter  and  their  male  issue.  Lord  Coleraine  had  gone  in 
early  life  to  India,  and  returned  after  a  few  years  with  a  realized 
fortune  of  ;£'2S,ooo  in  his  pockets  to  inherit  another  fortune  of 
;;^ioo,ooo,  which  came  to  him  from  his  cousin,  Lady  Coleraine,  and 
to  further  increase  his  means  by  marrying  a  rich  heiress,  and  by 
unexpectedly  inheriting  the  family  estates.  But  his  lordship  in 
after  years  could  not  find  the  means  to  keep  his  youngest  son 
afloat,  and  his  brothers  allowed  him  to  be  robbed  and  ruined 
without  putting  forth  a  hand  to  help  him.  In  his  memoirs. 
Hanger  bitterly  complains  that  when  on  one  occasion  he  wished 
to  join  as  a  volunteer  the  army  of  Count  Romanzoff,  then  fitting 
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out  to  fight  against  the  Turks,  the  rich  old  Lord  Coleraine 
would  not  find  the  mbney  for  the  equipment,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  Germany,  "  biting  his  thumbs  and  cursing 
his  adverse  fate,"  and  again  in  1798  through  the  "niggardly 
parsimony  "  of  his  only  surviving  brother  William,  sixth  Lord 
Coleraine,  he  was  deprived  of  his  earnings,  thrust  into  prison, 
and  afterwards  forced  to  begin  the  world  afresh. 

He  spent  about  ten  months  in  "  those  blessed  regions  of  rural 
retirement,"  as  he  jokingly  styjes  his  prison,  perhaps  remembering 
the  lines  of  Lovelace,  written  in  1642  : 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage, 
Minds  innocent  and  peaceful  take 
That  for  a  hermitage." 

And  he  declares  that  he  "  lived  there  as  a  gentleman  on  three 
shillings  a  day."  After  arranging  with  his  creditors,  he  was 
released  from  the  King's  Bench  in  the  April  of  the  following 
year  (1799),  and  started  again  to  run  the  course  of  life  with  ;^40 
in  his  pockets.  A  friend,  Mr.  Tattersall,  offered  him  a  home  in 
his  house,  which  for  a  .time  he  was  glad  to  accept,  while  another, 
perhaps  his  old  crony,  "Tom  Sheridan,"  offered  him  ;£'2,ooo, 
requesting  him  not  to  think  of  repaying  him  until  he  should  be  a 
rich  man.  But  George  Hanger  only  took  ;^ioo,  saying  he  knew 
he  never  should  be  able  to  repay  him,  and  held  it  dishonest 
to  borrow  a  sum  so  large  that  he  could  never  repay.  It  was  now 
that  he  formed  the  resolution  of  taking  to  trade,  and  set  up  at  one 
time  as  a  coal  merchant,  and  at  another  as  a  dealer  in  powder  for 
the  special  purpose  of  setting  razors.  Specimens  of  this  powder 
he  carried  about  in  his  pockets,  in  order  to  show  to  persons 
of  quality,  whom  he  canvassed  for  their  patronage.  In  the  year 
1800,  he  writes,  "  May  the  black  diamond  trade  flourish  with  me  ; 
twice  have  I  begun  the  world  anew,  may  the  present  century  be 
more  favourable  to  me  than  the  last.     Valeie  tt plaudite. 

"  Carbones nigri 

Sunt  mihi  deliciae,  sint  mihi  divitiae." 

But,  as  he  subsequently  mentions  a  kind  friend  who  gave  him 
a  salary  sufficient  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  in  all  probability 
he   did   not   make  one  of  those  gigantic  fortunes  which   the 

10 
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black-diamond  owners  and  merchants  are  in  the  habit  of  realizing 
nowadays. 

When  dining  one  evening,  in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Carlton  House,  after  the  wine 
had  for  some  time  circulated,  the  major's  good-humoured  volu- 
bility suddenly  ceased,  and  he  seemed  lost  in  thought.  The 
prince  inquired  the  cause.  "  I  have  been  reflecting,  sir,"  replied 
George  Hanger,  "on  the  lofty  independence  of  my  present  situa- 
tion. I  have  compounded  with  my  creditors,  paid  my  washer- 
woman, and  have  three-and-sixpence  left  for  the  pleasures  and 
necessities  of  life,"  exhibiting  at  the  same  moment  the  amount  in 
current  coin  upon  the  royal  board  at  which  he  sat.  In  July, 
1806,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  retiring  two  years 
afterwards  on  full  pay.  The  prince  happening  to  meet  him  one  day 
after  he  had  obtained  his  colonelcy  condescendingly  remarked 
that  "  now  he  was  rich  again,  he  would  so  far  impose  upon  his 
hospitality  as  to  dine  with  him,"  at  the  same  time  intimating  that 
the  repast  should  not  be  extravagant.  **  I  shall  give  your  High- 
ness a  leg  of  mutton  and  nothing  more,  by  G ,"  warmly  re- 
plied the  colonel.  The  day  was  named.  Long  destitute  of  credit 
and  resources,  he  counted  upon  the  forestalment  of  the  profits  of 
his  appointment  to  entertain  "  the  first  gentleman  in  England," 
but  agents  had  flinty  hearts  and  a  long  memory  and  would  not 
advance.  The  day  approached,  and  Hanger  could  boast  of  little 
more  than  the  once  vaunted  half-crown  and  a  shilling.  The  day 
arrived,  and  etiquette  demanded  that  the  proper  officer  should 
examine  and  report  upon  the  nature  of  the  expected  entertain- 
ment, when  the  colonel  was  found  with  his  aide-de-camp  in  active 
preparation  for  his  royal  visitor,  his  shirt  sleevqs  tucked  up, while  he 
ardently  basted  the  roasting  leg  of  mutton,  which  shed  its  savoury 
exhalation  upon  a  panful  of  potatoes  ;  and  there  were  tankards  of 
foaming  ale  and  bread,  ^  discretion.  Although  my  hero's  culi- 
nary skill  was  not  doubted,  and  the  prince  had  once  enjoyed  a 
simple  steak  dinner  at  Alderman  Combe's  brewery,  yet  on  this 
occasion  the  feast  was  dispensed  with,  and  due  acknowledg- 
ments made  for  the  evidences  of  his  hospitality.  The  career  of 
this  **  eccentric  nobleman "  was  certainly  a  varied  one,  for  we 
next  find  him  figuring  in  the  demonstrations  of  June,  1810,  at- 
tending the  imprisonment  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  on  which  oc- 
casion, mounted  on  a  white  horse,  carrying  a  large  oak  stick  and 
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wearing  a  blue  cockade,  he  led  the  van  of  the  procession  which 
escorted  Burdettupon  his  release  from  the  Tower.  Immediately 
following  him  came  Major  Cartwright  and  several  county  gentle- 
men on  horseback,  four  abreast,  and  after  them  a  long  column  of 
the  electors  of  Westminster. 

In  the  autobiographical  work  already  alluded  to  the  colonel 
gives  an  amusing  description  of  the  scenes  at  a  contested  election 
for  Westminster,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  and  he  points 
out  the  many  qualities  of  familiarity  and  condescension  which  a 
gentleman  must  needs  have  possessed  under  the  old  system,  now 
replaced  by  ballot,  if  he  wished  to  be  of  any  service  to  his  party. 

The  catalogues  of  the  British  Museum  Library  show  him  to 
have  been  the  author  of  several  works,  besides  the  unsavoury 
autobiography,  which  was  really  compiled  in  1800-2  by  Wil- 
liam Coombe  from  the  colonel's  own  papers  and  suggestions. 

He  published,  in  1804, "  The  Lives  and  Adventures  and  Sharp- 
ing Tricks  of  Eminent  Gamesters."  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
ever  played  very  high  himself,  and  records  with  disgust  how,  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century,  it  was  customary  for  a  faro  table  to 
be  set  up  in  the  house  of  most  women  of  fashion,  the  hostess 
often  receiving  as  tribute  the  large  sum  of  fifty  guineas  in  one 
night  from  the  proprietor  of  the  machine. 

There  was  also  at  that  time  more  deep  play  at  the  clubs  than 
there  ever  has  been  before  or  since.  The  before-mentioned  work 
was  followed, in  18 14, by  "Colonel  Hanger  to  all  Sportsmen,  and 
particularly  Farmers  and  Gamesters,"  being  fifty  years*  practice 
in  horses  and  dogs,  which  appeared  with  a  coloured  etching  of 
himself,  after  a  portrait  by  Reinagle.* 

This  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  few  authentic  portraits  of 
him  now  extant,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  sketch  which  appears  in 
his  autobiography,  and  depicts  the  noble  author  hanging  on  a 
gallows,  apparently  at  Tyburn,  in  allusion  to  his  name.  He  also 
wrote  several  works  dealing  with  military  matters.  In  1795  he 
brought  out  an  octavo  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Military  Reflections 
on  the  Attack  and  Defence  of  London,"  in  which  he  ridiculed  the 
idea  that  our  shores  would  be  safe  from  foreign  invasion.  Nine 
or  ten  years  later  we  find  him  issuing  another  alarmist  pamphlet, 

*  There  is  a  caricature  portrait  of  Hanger  in  a  large  cartoon  by  George 
Cruickshank,  issued  with  the  "  Scourge,"  2nd  November,  18 12.  There  are 
also  several  others  of  him  by  Gillay, 
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entitled,  "  Reflections  on  the  Menaced  Invasion,"  and  the  means 
of  protecting  the  capital,  with  a  letter  on  the  proposed  fortifica- 
tions round  London,  and  a  "  Defence  of  the  Volunteer  System." 
Indeed,  the  Volunteer  movement,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  had  no  more  zealous  and  active  advocate  than 
Colonel  Hanger.  And  it  was  with  reference  to  this  subject  that 
in  1808  he  published  *'  A  Letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,"  proving  how 
15,000  men,  well  disciplined,  may  be  acquired  in  the  short  space 
of  two  months,  and  with  instructions  to  Volunteers,  to  which  is 
added  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  corps  of  consolidated  marks- 
men. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  much  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  of 
what  the  Americans  call  "  cuteness,"  is  to  be  found  in  George 
Hanger's  autobiography.  He  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  nor, 
indeed,  I  fear,  of  religion  in  any  shape,  but  scattered  up  and 
down  his  two  volumes  are  to  be  found  many  bits  of  wisdom,  wit 
and  pathos. 

"Great  characters,"  says  he, "  cannot  always  bear  a  strict  exami- 
nation ;  they  are  like  old  china  jars,  beautiful  and  admired  by 
the  world  in  general  for  the  workmanship  with  which  they  are 
adorned,  but  when  you  look  into  them  they  generally  contain 
dirt,  dust  and  cobwebs."  He  gives  many  useful  hints  as  to  the 
necessity  of  purging  the  theatres  of  vice,  and  the  encouragement 
of  street  preaching  (if  the  morals  of  the  public  were  to  be  im- 
proved), mixed  up  with  all  sorts  of  droll  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  way  of  putting  down  those  very  amusements  in  which  he 
himself  excelled,  and  those  exhibitions  of  which  he  and  the 
Earls  of  Barrymore  were  the  especial  patrons,  such  as  the  "  cock- 
pit" and  the  "ring."  Indeed,  he  still  enjoys  by  tradition  the 
fame  of  having  once  been  a  noted  "  bruiser,"  while  he  was  one  of 
the  most  constant  and  zealous  patrons  of  the  cockpit  and  of  all 
those  places  where  the  noble  art  of  self-defence  was  practically 
illustrated. 

Like  many  other  eccentric  characters,  he  was  somewhat  given 
to  absent-mindedness.  He  records  how  one  morning,  having 
dressed  himself,  buttoned  on  the  knees  of  his  breeches  and  put 
oxi  his  shoes,  he  was  in  the  act  of  going  out  of  the  door  when  his 
servant  reminded  him  that  he  had  forgotten  his  stockings ;  on 
another  occasion  he  was  purchasing  some  books  in  a  shop  which 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Sackville  Street,  and  the  evening  being 
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dark,  took  up  a  candle  to  look  at  some  volumes  near  the  door, 
which  he  opened,  and  walked  with  the  lighted  candle  as  far  as 
York  Gate  before  he  perceived  it  was  in  his  hand.  It  transpired 
that  he  had  been  all  day  deeply  engaged  in  calculating  the 
immense  increase  of  revenue  that  would  accrue  to  the  State  by 
levying  a  tax  on  the  absentee  landlords,  not  of  Ireland,  but  of 
Scotland,  and  another  on  the  superfluous  luxuries  of  forks  and 
spoons.  He  had  actually  drawn  up  and  organized  in  proper 
form  the  documents  to  lay  before  the  ministers,  which  fact  many 
a  sagacious  and  experienced  politician  will  acknowledge  to  be  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  his  absence  of  mind. 

We  read  in  the  columns  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  that  the 
"colonel,"  though  free  in  his  manners,  was  never  inclined  to  give 
intentional  offence,  and  the  peculiarity  of  them  precluded  all  idea 
of  resentment,  and  laughter,  rather  than  anger,  was  the  result  of 
his  most  extravagant  sallies.  Though  he  spent  so  much  of  his 
time  among  low  society  and  in  not  very  choice  amusements,  we 
are  told  that  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  reading, 
and  was  generally  provided  with  topics  for  the  rational  con- 
versation of  the  day,  even  in  the  most  convivial  circles.  His 
summary  of  his  wide  experience  of  life  in  every  phase  and  in  all 
grades,  shows  how  he  was  accustomed  to  associate  with  men  and 
women  of  every  rank,  in  palaces  and  night-cellars,  and  it  is 
probable  that  few  persons  besides  himself  had  seen  and  could 
describe  from  personal  experience  at  once  the  gilded  salons  of 
Carlton  House  and  the  lowest  purlieus  of  St  Giles*-in-the-Fields. 

"The  difficulties  and  misfortunes  I  have  experienced,"  he 
writes,  "  I  am  inclined  to  think,  have  not  proceeded  from  those 
causes,  but  from  happening  to  come  into  life  at  a  period  of  the 

greatest   extravagance   and   profusion I  could   not 

withstand  the  temptations  of  that  age  of  extravagance,  elegance 
and  pleasure."  And  indeed  he  was  not  the  only  sufferer,  for 
most  of  his  companions,  and  many  of  ten  times  his  opulence, 
were  ruined.  George  Hanger  was  capable  of  serious  exertions  of 
friendship  (not  by  pecuniary  sacrifices,  for  of  such  his  situation 
hardly  ever  admitted,  but  by  persevering  zeal)  when  he  was 
likely  to  effect  a  beneficial  purpose,  nor  was  he  ever  wanting  in 
courage  or  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  Such  a  man,  with  all  his 
faults  and  failings,  could  not  have  been  wholly  bad;  and  therefore 
it  does  not  surprise  me  to  find  that  when  false  charges  were 
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brought  against  his  honour  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  that  not  only 
Mr.  Tattersall,  but  even  the  Prince  of  Wales,  came  forward  and 
stood  his  friend.  His  goodness  of  heart,  too,  is  proved  in  the 
fact,  recorded  by  himself,  that  he  visited  in  his  cell  at  Newgate 
more  than  one  highwayman  whom  he  thought  too  severely 
punished,  and  even  on  occasion  rode  behind  the  tail  of  the  cart 
up  Holborn  Hill  and  along  Oxford  Street  to  Tyburn.  From 
first  to  last  it  would  seem  as  if  constant  misfortune  and  dis- 
appointment had  conspired  to  work  a  change  in  his  temper,  and 
almost  in  his  very  nature.  He  had  had  expectations  from  the 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  a  cousin  and  proUgie  of  his  father's,  but 
he  was  baulked  of  these,  being  cut  out  of  her  will  during  his 
absence  in  America  by  a  certain  Mr.  Roberts,  who  had  managed 
to  play  his  cards  with  greater  skill.  It  must  have  been  a  cruel 
blow.  His  father  had  received  her,  an  heiress,  into  his  family, 
educated  and  protected  her  until  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
St.  Albans.  She  stood  godmother  to  George,  and  had  always 
lived  in  the  strictest  intimacy  and  friendship  with  the  Coleraine 
family. 

Can  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  any  one,  that,  however  good 
he  might  have  been  by  natural  disposition,  he  was  in  the  end 
soured  and  embittered  and  driven  into  irregular  courses,  and  at 
last  came  to  boast  that  "  he  cared  not  whether  he  was  a  noble- 
man or  a  gentleman,  but  one  thing  he  knew,  and  that  was,  that 
he  was  a  dead  shot  ?  "  In  the  days  of  duelling  such  words  as 
these  meant  a  good  deal.  Holding  such  sentiments,  it  was 
fortunate  for  him  that  he  did  not  meet  the  fate  of  Thomas  Pitt, 
Lord  Camelford,  and  fall  a  victim  in  an  "  affair  of  honour." 

At  last,  after  many  sufferings  and  vicissitudes,  a  coronet 
became  his  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  at  Gloucester  Place,  in 
the  autumn  of  1 8 14. 

At  first  he  was  quite  as  averse  to  assume  the  title  of  **  Lord 
Coleraine"  as  Horace  Walpole  was  to  call  himself  Earl  of 
Oxford.  In  fact.  Colonel  Hanger  scarcely  ever  signed  his  name 
by  his  new  designation,  and  made  it  a  matter  of  offence  to  be 
addressed  by  it.  Still  it  came  opportunely,  and  he  knew  by  ex- 
perience its  value,  and  henceforth  he  resolved  to  quietly  enjoy  his 
altered  circumstances.  He  had  had  enough  of  fashion  and 
proved  all  its  allurements ;  most  of  his  contemporaries  were 
dead,  and  new  generations  were  springing  up  around  him.     He 
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took  a  house  near  the  Regent's  Park,  though  usually  occupying 
a  small  cottage  in  Norfolk,  not  caring  to  inhabit  his  old  ancestral 
home  of  Driffield,  in  Gloucestershire,  which,  on  his  death  passed 
to  the  Vansittarts,  his  sister's  children. 

According  to  the  tell-tale  peerage,  Lxjrd  Coleraine*  lived  and 
died  unmarried ;  at  all  events,  no  legal  marriage  stands  scored 
against  his  name  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Viri  optimi  meriti^ 
though  he  seems  in  his  wild  harum-scarum  youth  to  have  con- 
tracted a  quasi-matrimonial  union  with  one  of  the  gipsy  tribe, 
whom  he  met  by  chance  in  the  southern  suburbs  of  London, 
and  whom  he  mentions  in  his  autobiography  as  the  lovely 
"  Egyptia."  **  She  had  an  enchanting  voice,  a  pretty  taste  for 
music,  and  played  charmingly  on  the  dulcimer.  Ah,  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  how  her  strains  have  enchanted  me  ;  strictly  in  time 
and  never  out  of  tune ! " 

He  married  her  according  to  the  customs  of  her  tribe,  which 
probably  involved  the  jumping  over  a  broomstick,  and  introduced 
her  to  his  brother-officers  in  the  Guards. 

"  I  thought  her  the  Pamelia  of  Norwood,  the  paragon  of  her 
race,  the  Hester  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  alas  1  one  day, 
on  my  return  after  a  short  absence,  I  found  she  had  gone  off  with 
a  travelling  tinker  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  who  wandered  about 
the  country  mending  pots  and  kettles."  It  is  clear  from  all  that 
I  have  said,  that  Lord  Coleraine  cared  little  or  nothing  about 
*•  blue  blood  "  and  **  pedigree,"  and  that  he  valued  a  man  rather 
by  his  skill  with  his  fists  or  his  rapier  than  by  his  descent  from 
the  Plantagenets.  Still,  every  now  and  then,  something  of  an- 
cestral pride  peeps  out,  in  spite  of  himself,  in  what  he  writes  ;  for 
instance,  he  tells  us  that  his  father  was  "  an  honest  M.P.,"  an  in- 
dependent old  English  character,  in  favour  of  king  and  consti- 
tution, and  above  a  bribe,  even  in  the  days  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole ! 

His  declining  years  seem  to  have  been  spent  peacefully  enough. 
Near  his   London   house  stood  an  old-fashioned    posting  inn, 

*  Since  writing  this,  I  find  that  C.  E.  G.  mentions,  in  his  exhaustive 
work  on  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  existing,  dormant,  or 
extinct,  that  prior  to  January,  1823,  Lord  Coleraine  married  at  Wapping 

Mary  Anne  Katherine,  daughter  of ,  who  died  in  December,  1846,  aged 

70,  and  that  her  ladyship,  by  will,  left  all  her  property,  save  ;£2o,  to  John 
Greenwood  Hanger,  Esq.,  and  Mary  his  wife. 
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which  he  was  fond  of  visiting ;  and  there,  as  the  price  of  his 
sanction,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  his  rank,  a  large  chair  by  the 
fireside  was  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  peer.  It  is  also  re- 
corded that  he  would  frequently  borrow  books  from  the  Carlton 
House  Library,  strange  to  say,  chiefly  on  theological  subjects. 
He  had  not  put  himself  in  his  Royal  Master's  way  for  years,  but 
one  morning  presented  himself  before  the  librarian,  and  requested 
permission  to  use  certain  books  out  of  the  library. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  now  king,  was  delighted  to  hear  of 
his  old  friend's  turn  of  mind,  and  gave  his  gracious  permission 
for  him  to  use  the  books,  provided  they  were  all  safely  returned, 
which  they  always  were  by  Lord  Coleraine's  own  groom,  who 
attended  regularly,  bringing  back  the  volumes  carefully  wrapped 
in  a  piece  of  fine  cloth,  and  at  the  same  time  fetching  others 
away. 

So  closes  my  hero's  adventurous  and  chequered  career,  the 
end  of  which  came  unexpectedly  enough,  for  it  is  recorded  in  the 
columns  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  the  31st  March,  1824, 
how  he  died  suddenly  from  a  convulsive  fit  at  his  London 
residence. 

They  laid  him,  **the  last  of  his  line,"  to  rest  among  his 
ancestors,  in  the  old  church  of  Driffield,  beside  the  bones  of  that 
mother  whom  he  says  had  always  been  to  him  "  a  most  kind, 
affectionate  and  tender  parent."  It  is  almost  seventy  years  ago, 
but  the  peasantry  still  entertain  the  stranger  with  stories  of  the 
daring,  and  the  devilry,  and  the  goodness,  and  the  fascination 
which  existed  in  George  Hanger. 


H  Deel)  of  Derrina  2)o> 

PROLOGUE. 

When  Gwen  Ireton  was  only  twenty,  and  as  restlessly  full  of 
life  as  happiness  and  the  novelty  of  her  Indian  existence  could 
make  her,  she  insisted  on  learning  everything  useful  that  it  was 
possible  for  a  woman  to  master,  in  view  of  a  recurring  mutiny. 

Every  one,  including  her  husband,  admired,  laughed  at  and 
indulged  her,  until  by  degrees  she  became  known  as  the  best  shot, 
the  best  rider  and,  next  to  the  signalling  classes,  which  acknow- 
ledged no  rivals,  the  best  hand  with  the  heliograph  and  flags  for 
hundreds  of  miles  round,  whereat  she  was  greatly  rejoiced,  and 
sighed  for  fresh  fields  to  conquer.  As  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
within  her  reach  for  a  time  (tennis  and  badminton  were  as  child's 
play  to  her  vigorous  youth),  there  was  peace  in  Agabad,  and  she 
devoted  herself  to  perfecting  her  already  acquired  accomplish- 
ments, for  as  many  hours  as  she  could  find  congenial  aides-de- 
camp to  assist  her,  and  for  the  rest  of  her  unoccupied  time  to 
the  more  strictly  feminine  pursuits  of  painting  and  music  and 
what  her  friends  called  "  fussing  about "  her  pretty  bungalow. 

But  her  ambition  only  slumbered,  and  one  day,  when  the  first 
hot  breaths  of  the  desert  wind  began  to  shrivel  the  energies  of 
the  dwellers  in  the  plains,  and  to  warn  those  unlucky  souls  who 
could  not  flee  to  the  mist  and  rain  of  the  hills  of  the  scorching  in 
store  for  them,  she  hit  upon  an  audacious  idea,  which  she  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  upon  the  spot. 

Her  husband  was  what  is  technically  called  a  **  keen  soldier," 
one  of  those  whose  knife-like  intellects  sever  the  Gordian  knots 
which  puzzle  the  clumsiness  of  inferior  brains. 

Inasmuch  as  he  did  not  shine  in  any  way  as  an  athlete  his 
wife's  opinion  of  his  powers  was  not  in  a  direct  ratio  with  her 
affection  for  him. 

It  had  been  his  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  such  favourite 
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hobbies  as  books,  music  and  painting  which  had  captivated  her 
in  the  first  instance,  then  his  sterling  worth,  and  perhaps  his  not 
at  all  uncomely  exterior,  had  had  much  to  say  to  strengthening 
her  liking  and  completing  her  conquest. 

Still,  she  came  of  a  sporting  race,  and  could  not  help  a  distinct 
thrill  of  admiration  for  manly  prowess  and  feats  of  strength  and 
skill,  though  her  brains  were  too  well  developed  to  allow  of  a 
blind  feminine  worship  for  such  things. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  grew  a  little  dissatisfied  at  times 
because  Tom  was  not  a  popular  runner  or  cricketer,  a  power  at 
tennis,  a  valued  forward  or  half-back  at  football,  a  prize  winner 
at  racquets,  or  a  noted  horseman  or  polo  player. 

**  You  see,  dear,  it  pays  best  in  the  long  run — to  be  popular," 
she  said,  nodding  her  wise  and  exceedingly  pretty  head  sagely, 
**  and  you  are  too " 

Then  she  bethought  herself  that  she  did  not  want  to  hurt 
Tom's  feelings,  so  broke  oflF  judiciously,  and  went  out  to  see  the 
cows  and  ponies  fed  from  the  verandah,  and  air  her  Hindustani, 
of  which  she  was  at  that  time  unjustifiably  proud. 

The  afternoon  that ,'  she  chose  for  announcing  her  new  line  of 
study  was  dark  and  close. 

The  trees  rustled  ominously,  and  the  green  parrots  were  un- 
wontedly  silent.  Everything  living  betrayed  a  tendency  towards 
shelter,  and  there  was  a  coppery  glare  in  the  lowering  sky — a 
sense  of  something  impending. 

Tom  Ireton  was  lounging  on  the  west  verandah  in  a 
long  chair,  with  cigarettes  and  the  proof-sheets  of  a  military 
article. 

His  disgusted  labours  were  varied  by  an  amused  attention  to 
his  young  wife's  wild  flights  of  wrathful  vernacular,  and  the 
really  clever  shots  which  the  much-worried  gwallas  and  syces 
made  as  to  her  precise  meaning,  evinced  by  their  diplomatic 
answers  to  most  of  her  questions  and  statements. 

At  last  he  laughed  outright,  and  as  the  animals  had  finished 
their  evening  meal,  Mrs.  Ireton  came  hastily  into  the  verandah 
and  faced  her  husband  indignantly,  fanning  herself  with  her 
brown  terai  hat. 

"Tom,  why  are  you  laughing?  It  is  absurd  of  you.  They 
always  understand  what  I  say  to  them." 

"  Do  they  ?     I  hope  they  don't,"  Ireton  said,  wondering  much 
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as  to  the  effect  on  the  fourth  syce's  evilly-disposed  mind,  indeed 
of  its  results  on  the  stable  at  large,  of  the  Mem-sahib*s  last  injunc- 
tion, which  translated  ran : 

"  Why  don't  you  always  take  away  my  horse's  food  ?  It  is  my 
order." 

To  which  the  bewildered  servitor  had  promptly  responded, 
"  Geribpurwa  "  (preserver  of  the  poor),  which  was  non-committal, 
though  it  might  have  been  a  respectful  admission  of  her  augmen- 
tation of  his  substance. 

"  Don't  laugh,  but  tell  me  where  I  made  mistakes."    * 

Gwen  could  be  very  peremptory,  but  as  she  was  more  than 
ordinarily  pretty  and  fascinating,  it  was  not  unpleasant. 

Tom  explained  laboriously,  with  the  aid  of  pencil  and  paper, 
translating  his  wife's  late  conversation,  and  interrupted  by  soft 
explosions  of  laughter,  which  culminated  in  the  decided  an- 
nouncement : 

"  I  intend  to  learn  Hindustani — and  tactics.  The  munshi  can 
teach  me  the  one,  and  you  can  coach  me  in  the  other.  I  want 
to  master  Kriegspiel,  so  get  Mr.  Loftus  and  Captain  French  to 
come  up  and  play  it  properly,  with,  maps  and  an  umpire." 

Ireton  stared  at  her  aghast.  He  knew  quite  enough  of  his  wife 
by  this  time  to  realize  that  whatever  she  meant  doing  would  b.e 
done,  whether  it  was  helping  to  break  in  a  refractory  waler  or 
firing  an  Express  which  laid  her  on  her  back  in  a  kutcha  road, 
gazing  indignantly  at  an  eagle  soaring  placidly  away  into  the 
"infinite  blue." 

"  Look  here,  Gwen,"  he  began  a  little  feebly,  **  I  don't  mind 
most  of  the  things  you  try — "  ("  and  do,"  she  interpolated  with 
a  bewitching  glance) — "but  when  it  comes  to  such  manifest 
absurdities  as  tactics,  I'm  going  to  strike." 

"  No,  you  are  not,  because  I  made  up  my  mind  a  week  ago,  or 
very  nearly  so,  and  I  want  to  master  as  much  tactics  and  mili- 
tary information  generally  as  might  be  useful " 

"Oh,  your  mutiny  again,  Gwen.  My  dear  child,  you're  a 
wonderful  woman — you  really  can  shoot  straight  and  ride  like  a 
bird  and  you've  lots  of  pluck — ^but  if  that  old  mutiny  ever  comes 
off,  or  you  are  in  a  tight  corner,  you'll  very  probably  be  so 
scared  that  everything  you  ever  learnt  would  fly  out  of  your 
head  and  you'd  be  as  useless  as  most  pretty  women,  or  ugly  ones 
either." 
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"I'm  never  ^ generally^  anything,  but  always  particularly 
something." 

She  got  up,  stumbling  over  her  habit  and  waking  the  fox- 
terrier,  who  protested  with  much  stretching  and  yawning,  and 
then  snuffing  the  air  suspiciously  made  for  the  drawing-room 
promptly. 

"You  know  you  don't  mean  it,  Tom,  and  I  refuse  to  be 
drawn  this  time,  so  submit  with  a  good  grace,  like  a  dear  boy." 

"  Come  on,  then,"  Ireton  said  resignedly.  "  These  infernal 
proofs  are  finished  and  I  can  afford  to  waste  an  hour.  By  Jove ! 
there's  a  dust  storm  coming.  Fly,  darling !  The  *  Sag '  has 
twigged  it  already." 

Then  the  brown  choking  cloud,  heavy  with  its  detestable 
burden,  swept  over  the  station.  Doors  and  windows  burst  open 
and  banged  wildly  in  the  rushing  wind,  before  they  could  be 
finally  secured,  and  a  darkness  and  heat  as  of  the  nether  regions 
came  down  on  the  stifled  world ;  but  Gwen,  done  out  of  her  ride 
on  a  new  pony,  for  which  disappointment  she  was  half  consoled 
by  Tom's  amenable  frame  of  mind,  knelt  in  a  great  chair  by  the 
side  of  the  table,  littered  with  maps  and  military  literature,  in 
his  tobacco-haunted  "  den,"  and,  with  her  face  propped  in  her 
hands,  had  her  first  lesson  in  the  science  for  which  her  soul 
thirsted,  by  the  light  of  a  guttering  candle. 

"  And,  by  Jove !  you  are  more  promising  than  some  I  have 
coached  occasionally,"  Ireton  said,  gazing  at  her  as  she  finished 
dressing  for  dinner  later  on,  in  a  jubilant  mood,  revolving  men- 
tally that  which  she  had  succeeded  in  grasping  the  meaning  of 
so  far. 

"  Oh,"  she  said  disdainfully,  "  did  you  think  I  was  as  idiotic  as 
Finch  and  Wylie  ?  " — two  luckless  youths  whose  passage  through 
the  militia  and  Sandhurst  she  had  often  heard  quoted  as  nothing 
short  of  phenomenal  in  its  mystery,  as  to  how  they  did  it. 

"  Don't  be  beastly  proud,  Gwen,  because  I  agjree  with  Eccles — 
I  'ate  pride." 

He  couldn't  kiss  her  as  the  ayah  was  still  present,  so  he  con- 
tented himself  with  worshipping  her  at  a  distance  as  he  sat 
astride  a  rotten  mango-wood  chair  and  tried  not  to  smash  it  as 
he  rested  his  arms  on  the  rickety  back,  and  watched  his  wife 
pinning  on  her  flowers  and  sweeping  backwards  and  forwards  in 
her  young  lithe  grace  before  her  Psyche  mirror,  with  only  half 
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the  amount  of  interest  which  she  usually  took  in  her  handsome 
self,  an  interest  which  he  reflected  was  after  all  guiltless  of  the 
taint  of  an  unpleasant  conceit. 

It  amused  him  mightily  to  watch  her  absorbed  face  and  to 
realize  that  this  exquisite  fragile  girl  in  her  white  laces,  accentu- 
ating the  beauty  of  her  dark  head  and  brilliant  eyes,  was  think- 
ing of  anything  so  brutal  as  the  business  of  wiping  her  fellow 
mortals  oflF  the  face  of  the  earth  according  to  Cocker,  which 
means  "  Clausewitz  "  and  "  Meckel." 

AS  TOLD   BY  GUFFOOR  KHAN, 

Afghan  Orderly. 

I,  WHO  was  there  and  helped,  know  it  to  be  true  ;  of  a  surety 
it  was  a  thing  beyond  wonder,  that  a  woman  should  have  done 
this  deed,  but  so  it  was,  and  this  was  the  manner  of  its  happen- 
ing. 

The  Sahib,  with  many  others,  and  the  Mem-sahib  and  the 
troops,  sojourned  in  the  great  fort  at  Pathankote,  and  I  was  of 
the  household  of  the  Sahib,  so  that  when  orders  came  for  him 
to  go  to  the  hill  fort,  three  days'  march  into  the  heart  of  the 
hills,  I  went  with  the  Presence  also.  There  had  been  a  question 
between  the  Sahib  and  the  Mem-sahib  concerning  the  going  of 
the  Mem-sahib,  and  however  it  was  decided  I  know  not,  but  we 
started  alone — Ireton  Sahib,  a  havildar  and  twenty  men,  and 
a  gun  and  mules  and  "  drabis,"  to  strengthen  the  small  fort  and 
leave  a  garrison  in  it. 

"  Why  ?  "  do  you  ask  ?  Nay,  I  know  not,  but  that  the  Eng- 
lish make  use  of  every  vantage  against  the  people  from  the 
north.  "  Against  our  own  people,"  say  you  ?  It  may  be  so,  but 
what  matters  is,  that  Ireton  Sahib  did  that  which  he  was  com- 
manded, and  we  went 

The  first  march  was  a  long  one — the  worst  for  men  and 
horses — and  when  we  reached  the  camp,  behold,  sitting  in  the 
door  of  a  tent  on  the  ground  was  a  woman,  the  Mem-sahib's 
ayah,  and  within  was  the  Mem-sahib. 

Never  was  there  astonishment  like  to  the  Sahib's,  and,  but 
that  he  loves  to  foolishness,  anger  also.  I  gathered  that  there 
was  pleading,  and  his  wrath  was  turned  ;  so  that  on  the  morrow 
we  marched  on  with  six  more  with  us.  The  Mem-sahib's  ayah 
was  a  good  woman  as  ayahs  go,  and  she  used  to  say  that  of  all 
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the  Mem-log  she  had  served  this  was  the  best,  so  that  she  was 
ready  to  go  anywhere  with  her. 

Of  a  surety,  Ireton  Mem-sahib  was  a  wonder.  She  rode  with 
the  bravery  of  a  man,  and  every  night  made  practice  with  the 
Sahib's  pistol,  hitting  every  time  at  long  range,  and  with  the  rifle 
likewise. 

The  English  think  not  as  we  do  of  their  women,  and  of  a  truth, 
if  they  breed  such  as  the  Mem-sahib,  they  are  right  to  do  them 
the  service  that  they  do. 

She  always  went  veiled  in  a  brown  veil  when  abroad,  and  her 
figure  was  like  the  Sirus  crane,  so  slender  ;  her  face,  as  I  saw  it 
sometimes,  was  of  a  loveliness  that  is  high  among  the  Mem-log, 
and  the  Sahib  was  as  wax  in  her  hands ;  but  then  she  was  a 
pearl  among  women,  and  should  bear  stalwart  sons  in  good 
time. 

It  was  early  morning  when  we  reached  the  fort  on  the  rocks 
above  the  valley,  and  the  Mem-sahib  rode  in  ahead  of  the  troop, 
speaking  much  and  excitedly  to  the  Sahib,  and  the  havildar 
said  that  they  spoke  of  war  and  fighting  and  the  places  to  put 
the  guns  in  like  case.  There  was  nothing  the  Mem -sahib  did 
not  know.  Yes,  in  the  two  years  of  her  sojourn  in  Hindostan, 
she  had  learnt  to  speak  Urdoo.  It  was  Nawas  Munshi  who,  with 
the  Sahib,  taught  her  the  speech,  and  she  spoke  it  exceedingly 
well — though  at  first  it  was  not  of  a  clearness  that  one  could 
understand.  You  know  the  place,  Jhanda  Singh,  a  long  valley 
and  hills  everywhere,  in  parts  brown  and  bare  as  your  hand,  and 
a  water-course  coming  down  the  hillside  and  crossing  the  valley 
twice;  the  long  way  to  the  fort,  a  partly  made  Sahib's  road, 
and  the  path  of  the  wild  goat  up  the  face  of  the  rock.  The 
long  road  was  torn  down  in  places  and  to  get  up  was  not  easy. 
The  bursting  of  the  rains  had  been  heavy  of  late,  and  the  land 
had  suffered. 

Inside,  the  fort  was  as  all  hill  forts  ;  there  was  a  tower,  on 
which  we  mounted  the  gun  that  fires  more  swiftly  than  lightning, 
with  this  difference,  that  once  some  one  had  built  an  upper 
chamber  and  a  terrace  above  the  inner  court ;  and  here  the  Mem- 
sahib  and  her  ayah  lived;  for  the  Mem-sahib  had  her  own 
camp  and  servants — the  ayah  and  her  syces  and  mehter,  and  the 
coolies  for  her  tent. 

There  was  much  to  be  done  of  work  at  repairing  the  fort  and 
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its  well ;  and  after  that,  all  day  long,  the  Sahib  was  with  his 
men  in  the  hills  at  work  upon  the  roads,  and  the  Mem-sahib 
sat  upon  the  terrace  or  the  roof  making  pictures,  while  I 
remained  on  guard,  or  not  seldom  she  rode  with  the  Sahib 
when  she  could.  In  the  evening  they  made  music,  singing 
together  after  the  manner  of  the  English,  which  is  strange  to  our 
ears ;  and  once  the  Mem-sahib  asked  for  a  tumasha  with  the 
torches,  and  the  men  dancing,  while  she  sat  on  the  roof  and 
watched,  saying,  **  Shabash,"  when  one  more  than  the  rest  pleased 
her  by  great  skill.  She  was  fair  to  see,  and  a  fit  mother  of 
warriors,  as  you  will  hear. 

Every  day  we  went  to  a  rock  beyond  the  fort  and  made  talk 
with  the  sun  signal  to  the  great  fort,  and  by-and-by  came  the 
General  Sahib's  hookum  to  the  garrison  in  the  Chota  Kalla 
Killa  to  go  back  again  to  the  Burra  Lai  Killah.  The  roads 
were  finished,  as  much  as  could  be  done,  and  Ireton  Sahib  went 
on  the  last  day  to  make  an  inspection  with  half  the  men,  and  to 
arrange  for  supplies  with  a  village  which  would  be  true  to  the 
English  salt,  so  said  the  head  man  who  sent  messengers  to  the 
Sahib  begging  his  presence. 

It  was  dawn  when  they  marched  out,  as  it  was  ten  coss  away 
in  the  hills  and  hard  going. 

The  Mem-sahib  came  out  to  see  them  start,  and  stayed  on  the 
terrace  until  they  had  vanished  in  the  mists.  When  she  first  saw 
what  was  coming  on  us  I  know  not,  but  after  the  chota  hazri 
she  would  not  sleep,  and  she  walked  about  with  the  Sahib's 
glasses,  that  see  men  as  ants  afar  off  and  bring  them  near,  look- 
ing all  round  the  valley. 

The  havildar  was  shaking  with  the  fever,  that  is  worse  in  the 
drying  up  of  the  rains,  and  lay  on  his  bed  in  a  shaded  place,  and 
by  mid-day  the  word  came  that  he  was  very  sick,  and  the  Mem- 
sahib  was  greatly  troubled  and  sent  him  much  white  powder  to 
kill  the  fever ;  but  it  sufficed  not,  and  the  ayah  said  she  began 
to  weary  for  the  coming  of  the  Sahib. 

The  great  heat  of  the  day  died  when  the  sun  went  down,  and 
in  the  cool  the  Mem-sahib  called  to  me : 

**Ohl  Guffoor  Khan!  there  is  a  man  in  the  water- course 
below.    See  if  he  is  one  of  ours." 

I  left  my  bubble  bubble  and  went  and  saw  with  the  wonder- 
working glass,  and  the  man  was  strange. 
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Now  the  road  for  the  village  folk  was  to  the  north  at  the  back 
of  the  fort,  and  the  water-course  was  away  from  the  road  a  whole 
coss,  and  not  an  easy  path,  for  there  was  still  much  water,  but 
the  nullah  was  deep  and  would  hide  many  men,  and  some- 
thing told  me  that  the  man  was  the  portent  of  evil.  He  was 
between  us  and  the  rough  path  by  which  the  Sahib  would  return, 
crossing  the  water-course  once — for  he  came  not  back  as  he 
went 

When  I  said,  "  The  man  is  not  of  ours  if  the  Presence  pleases," 
the  Mem-sahib  thought  for  a  little ;  then  she  said — and  I 
marvelled : 

**  Send  Hira  Singh,  who  is  quick  like  a  squirrel,  and  can  hide 
like  a  lizard,  and  see  what  the  man  wants  and  if  there  be  more 
in  the  nullah." 

So  Hira  Singh,  stripped  of  his  clothes  to  his  "  langooti,"  went 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,  for  it  was  a  wonder  to  see  him  go,  in- 
deed one  could  not  see  him. 

I  can  understand  somewhat  of  the  English  tongue,  and  I  heard 
the  Mem-sahib  say  to  this  effect : 

**  If  it  is  mischief  and  Tom  not  here,  and  the  havildar  sick  of 
the  fever ! "  and  her  voice  sounded  like  that  of  a  frightened 
woman,  but  when  she  spoke  again  in  my  own  tongue  it  was  like 
the  clash  of  a  steel  lock. 

"  Fall  in,  bajao  1*  and  close  the  gates ;  I  think  I  see  more  men, 
and  the  light  on  something  like  rifles." 

I  went  as  if  it  had  been  the  sahib's  hookum,  and  in  a 
moment  the  call  sounded  and  the  men  were  out  and  ready. 

Hearing  the  sound  of  arms,  the  voice  of  the  havildar  cried  out 
to  us: 

"  Oh6  !  has  the  Presence  returned  ?  What  means  the 
noise  ?  " 

Then  the  Mem-sahib  went  to  the  door  of  the  havildar's  room 
and  spoke  in  the  English  tongue ;  he  being  an  old  man  and 
serving  the  English  since  he  was  young  like  a  lusty  buck, 
their  speech  was  plain  to  him. 

Then  heard  I  the  havildar  groan  and  say,  speaking  weakly  in 
our  speech : 

"  May  the  Presence  appear  quickly.     I  will  come  and  do  that 

•  "  Bajao  "="  Sound  "  the  "  fall  in." 
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which  IS  my  duty.     The   Mem-sahib  has  the  heart  of  many 
men." 

And  he  would  have  come  out  to  the  door,  but  the  Mem-sahib 
cried  out — he  had  fallen  : 

"  See  to  him,  Guffoor  Khan."  Then  I  heard  the  Mem-sahib 
giving  orders  even  as  would  the  Sahib  have  done,  and  the  men 
went  to  their  places,  while  I  held  up  the  head  of  the  havildar, 
who  said : 

"  Carry  me  out  where  I  can  see  and  speak  to  my  children." 

I  carried  him  with  the  help  of  Hira  Singh,  who  had  slipped 
into  the  fort  as  a  snake  wriggles  through  a  wall. 

"  It  is  true ;  and  there  be  many  men  in  the  nullah,  all 
armed  and  coming  silently,  and  we  are  few  and  have  two 
women  to  protect." 

The  havildar,  lying  on  his  charpoy,  listened  and  spoke : 

"The  Mem-sahib  for  idleness  learnt  the  work  of  men  and 
knows  much,  and  her  heart  is  great,  hear  you,  and  obey  when 
she  speaks,  for  my  voice  carries  scarce  beyond  this  bed,  and  this 
will  be  no  children's  play.  I  know  now  that  the  Sahib  has  been 
evilly  lured  away,  and  this  is  the  work  of  the  Moollah  of  Bostan, 
who  will  take  the  Mem-sahib  and  the  woman  away,  and  kill  all 
who  serve  the  English." 

While  he  spoke  came  a  thin  light  of  the  thickness  of  a  finger 
across  our  faces.  The  figure  of  the  Mem-sahib  was  dark  on  the 
gun  tower  to  our  left,  and  in  her  hands  was  a  lantern  with  which 
the  Sahib  made  talk  always  at  night,  and  she  was  making  it 
speak  to  the  great  fort. 

Presently  through  the  darkness  we  heard  her  say  in  English : 

"They  have  seen,"  and  the  lantern  clicked  swiftly  in  her 
hands  until  the  talking  was  done,  and  Hira  Singh  said  in  a 
whisper : 

'*  Then  the  relief  comes  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day  if 
they  start  to-night." 

After  awhile  the  havildar  sent  me  on  to  the  gun-tower  to  tell 
the  Mem-sahib  that  there  was  no  man  left  who  could  work  the 
"  gun  with  many  mouths,"  for  the  manner  of  feeding  it  was  not 
known,  and  it  would  have  meant  the  lives  of  many  who  would 
slay  us  and  take  the  women  captive. 

But  the  Mem-sahib  said  — nowise  afraid  to  outward 
seeming : 

II 
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"  I  know  the  way  of  it,  and  when  the  time  comes  I  will  under^ 
take  it." 

And  every  man  at  his  post  at  the  walls  and  gate,  and  the  ayah 
and  the  bearer  crouched  by  the  havildar,  the  drabis  by  the  mule 
shed  ;  and  the  Mem-sahib  on  the  gun-tower  with  Hira  Singh  and 
myself  waited  in  the  darkness,  listening  as  the  deer  listen  in  the 
forest  when  the  grass  stirs  and  the  leaves  sway  before  the  tread 
of  the  tiger. 

Once  the  Mem-sahib  went  down  softly  like  a  shadow,  and 
as  she  came  back  I  saw  round  her  waist  a  belt  in  which  were 
pistols,  and  I  remembered  the  Sahib  had  had  it  made  in  likeness 
of  his  own  and  laughed  as  she  buckled  it  on,  and  it  was  I  who 
had  brought  it  from  the  place  where  it  was  made,  so  I  knew  it 
well.  It  is  like  an  animal  breathing  when  the  world  is  still  under 
the  stars  and  there  is  no  sound  of  men  ;  we  waiting  dared  not  to 
breathe,  only  listened.  Hira  Singh  touched  me,  and  we  saw 
shadows  amongst  the  shadows,  and  once  something  clicked. 

The  Mem-sahib  had  seen,  and  I  saw  her  put  her  hand  on  the 
thing  that  made  the  many-mouthed  speak.  She  gave  the  hookum 
to  Hira  Singh,  and  he  slipped  down  and  disappeared,  and  the 
distant  shadows  likewise. 

Presently  he  came  back  again  and  told  the  Mem-sahib  that 
there  were  men  on  all  three  sides,  hidden  among  the  rocks,  and 
the  distance  was  scarcely  from  here  on  the  parapet  to  the  centre 
of  the  big  parade  ground  "yonder.  The  Mem-sahib  nodded,  and 
I  heard  the  leather  of  her  belt  squeaking  like  the  cry  of  a  mouse. 
So  she  was  not  indifferent,  but  she  was  quiet. 

"  Tell  the  havildar  and  see  what  he  says."  The  Mem-sahib's 
hookum  was  not  that  of  one  afraid,  but  ready. 

"  Wait."  Hira  Singh  brought  back  the  answer  and  crouched 
on  his  hams  again  behind  the  gun  with  his  rifle  across  his 
knees. 

Then  the  Mem-sahib,  after  waiting  as  long  as  it  takes  the 
light  to  fade  between  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  the  dark, 
left  me  on  guard  on  the  tower  and,  taking  Hira  Singh,  went 
round  the  fort,  and  I  heard  afterwards  how  wisely  she  questioned 
and  gave  orders,  and  how  the  men  were  ready  to  obey  to  the 
death  if  need  be,  and  it  seemed  as  near  as  one  could  cast  a  stone 
then  and  for  many  hours  after  that  In  her  rounds  she  spoke  to 
the  havildar  and  he  did  not  answer  clearly,  for  the  life  was  low 
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in  him,  and  by-and-by  it  went  out  altogether,  but  we  did  not 
know  it  then,  not  until  an  hour  after  he  had  died. 

Then  the  Presence  came  back  to  the  tower  and  the  waiting 
began  again,  and  the  stars  paled  before  the  coming  of  the 
moon. 

When  the  light  was  strong  enough  to  see  ten  paces  of  a  man 
away  it  shone  on  steel,  and  as  the  moon  rose  into  the  sky  the 
steel  showed  low  down  and  straight  towards  us  and  close  together. 
Then  the  voice  of  the  Mem-sahib,  quicker  than  I  can  tell  of  it, 
called  loudly:  "  Fire  !  "and  we  obeyed  ;  Hira  Singh  and  I  firing 
through  the  tower  on  each  side  of  the  many-mouthed,  that  spoke 
with  a  roar,  and  ceased  not  until  it  had  sent  fifty  shots  to  find  the 
cowards  fighting  ten  to  one  against  twelve  men — and  one  sick 
— ^and  a  woman. 

The  crash  of  the  bullets  and  slugs  on  the  metal  of  the  gun- 
screen  was  hard  to  bear  for  a  woman's  delicate  ears,  but  the  Mem- 
sahib  flinched  not.  I  heard  after  that  the  hookum  of  the  Mem- 
sahib  had  been  to  fire  along  the  line  of  light  that  betrayed  their 
rifles,  which  spoke  after  one  with  an  uncertain  sound  as  of  men 
taken  unawares.  But  they  found  one  man  within  the  fort  and  it 
went  hard  with  him,  but  he  did  not  die. 

Whether  we  had  taken  lives  or  how  many  we  could  not  tell 
then,  but  we  heard  the  sound  of  feet  amongst  the  stones,  and  the 
moon  showed  no  more  moving  shadows  or  broken  lights  that 
night 

Then  Hira  Singh  after  an  hour's  peace  was  sent  out  again,  as 
he  prayed  to  go,  and  came  back  after  awhile  saying  the  nullah 
was  still  swarming  with  men,  and  that  the  nearer  ground  was 
clear. 

He  had  lain  face  down  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  water-course 
and  heard  them  swear  to  gut  the  fort  when  the  dawn  came  and 
take  the  white  woman  alive,  but  he  told  not  this  latter  lest  the 
Mem-sahib's  heart  should  turn  to  water  ;  only  to  me. 

There  were  wounded,  too,  and  he  thought  to  the  number  of 
ten  ;  also  he  saw  that  where  they  had  lain  under  the  cover  of  the 
darkness  was  more  open  than  we  thought,  and  the  many- mouthed 
had  swept  the  ground  like  rain. 

The  Mem-sahib  said  little,  and  in  the  moonlight  her  face 
was  very  white,  but  the  eyes,  which  do  not  lie  if  there  is  fear, 
were  like  the  Sahib's  when  he  is  strong  of  will. 
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The  bearer  and  ayah  were  watching  the  man  whose  arm  and' 
shoulder  had  been  torn  by  a  slug ;  the  Mem-sahib  had  bandaged 
it  with  a  piece  of  puggri,  washing  and  closing  the  wound,  and 
had  gone  back  to  the  gun.  Later  we  told  her  that  the  havildar 
had  followed  the  call  of  death,  when  she  asked  for  him,  and  I 
could  see  she  sorrowed  thereat.  Then  we  waited  for  the  dawn, 
knowing  what  would  happen  when  it  came.  The  Mem-sahib 
had  black  coffee  brought  to  her  once,  and  twice  she  went  round 
the  fort  and  the  bhisti  took  water  to  the  men. 

With  the  fading  of  the  moon  and  in  the  brief  space  of  darkness 
before  the  dawn,  we  heard  sounds  as  of  the  enemy  closing  in 
again,  and  when  the  full  light  came,  though  they  were  skilfully 
hidden,  yet  here  and  there  were  signs. 

There  was  abundance  of  ammunition,  but  we  were  few,  and 
there  was  no  time  for  food  or  sleep,  and  as  two  more  men  fell 
when  they  opened  fire  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  though 
one  went  back  later  with  only  a  cut  from  a  splinter  of  wood, 
still  our  hearts  were  not  light,  and  the  Mem-sahib's  face  was 
whiter,  and  her  eyes  larger  and  darker  than  those  of  a  deer,  but 
steadfast. 

A  heavy  piece  of  stone  falling  from  the  tower  had  bruised  her 
shoulder  likewise. 

"  If  they  rush  to  the  gate  every  one  must  be  ready,"  she  said 
once. 

The  bearer,  a  Mussulman,  and  an  old  servant  of  the  Presence, 
took  the  rifle  of  the  one  dead  and  his  belts,  and  left  the  havildar 
and  the  other  side  by  side  in  the  room,  on  the  ground.  The  gate 
had  been  strengthened  with  everything  that  could  be  piled  and 
bound  against  it,  and  the  spare  stones  collected  inside  the  fort 
had  been  built  up  against  the  charpoys  and  chairs  and  tables. 
The  Mem-sahib  ordered  and  it  was  done,  in  the  second  night 
after  the  first  day,  after  much  fighting  in  the  afternoon,  when 
they  tried  to  reach  the  gate.  The  heat  was  cruel  for  the  Mem- 
sahib,  and  the  bhisti  brought  water  many  times,  while  the  ayah 
threw  it  on  her  head,  and  plaited  up  her  long  hair,  which  hung 
beyond  her  waist. 

But  though  we  were  falling  with  sleep  and  thirsty  and  hungry, 
for  the  food  was  scanty  and  failing,  for  very  shame  we  looked 
like  lions  before  the  white  woman  who  never  knew  fear,  or  if  she 
felt  it  in  her  heart,  did  not  show  it,  though  we  knew  that  her 
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sorrow  for  the  Sahib  was  like  unto  death.  It  was  the  same  all 
through  the  second  night  and  day,  only  the  many-mouthed, 
worked  by  the  Mem-sahib*s  hands,  screamed  through  the  heat 
and  the  cold  watches  of  the  night  and  kept  the  enemy  at  bay ; 
and  Hira  Singh  did  excellent  service,  slipping  out  by  ways  that 
only  he  or  a  snake  could  wriggle  through  to  tell  where  they 
would  place  their  men,  so  that  the  Mem -sahib  might  turn  the 
many-mouthed  on  its  platform  to  sweep  them  away.  Messages 
had  come  from  the  great  fort  to  cheer  us,  but  men  have  not 
the  wings  of  birds,  and  those  who  had  gone  to  us  came  but 
slowly  to  our  need,  and  the  Mem-sahib  was  growing  to  look 
very  strange. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  with  the  daylight,  a  light 
came  into  her  face  that  was  other  than  the  day.  Since  I  was  the 
next  to  the  havildar,  who  had  been  buried  with  the  other  in  the 
ground  of  the  fort,  she  spoke  to  me : 

"  Is  it  wisdom,  oh !  Guffoor  Khan,  we  will  not  reply  to  their 
firing,  neither  ye  nor  I,  and  they  will  then  come  out  to  take  us 
by  climbing  over  the  walls,  and  we  can,  when  they  stand  up,  kill 
them  easily." 

It  was  terrible  to  hear  a  woman,  white,  and  slender  as  the 
reeds  of  the  river,  one  who  had  gone  softly  all  her  days,  speak 
thus ;  but  it  was  good  talk,  and  they  had  slain  the  Sahib  and 
many  good  men  with  him,  so  we  let  them  fire,  spitting  shots  all 
through  the  long  hours  of  the  morning  and  noon  against  the 
silent  walls  of  the  fort,  which  seemed  to  sleep. 

They  were  devils  though  for  cunning,  and  they  came  not  soon 
as  the  Mem-sahib  thought,  and  Hira  Singh,  whose  father  must 
verily  have  been  a  Djin,  for  he  heard  them  talking  even  in  the 
daylight  as  he  went  like  a  lizard  among  the  stones,  reported  that 
they  had  lost  many  men,  but  were  still  more  than  seventy,  and 
they  talked  angrily  amongst  themselves,  saying  there  was  magic 
in  the  white  woman  and  her  gun,  for  they  knew  by  this  time 
that  the  Mem-sahib  was  mightiest  by  reason  of  her  courage  and 
the  gun,  which  obeyed  only  her. 

Coming  back  the  last  time  Hira  Singh  was  seen  and  wounded, 
but  he  got  round  to  the  steep  face  of  the  cliff,  where  only  the 
wild  goats  went,  and  hung  outside  the  walls,  and  we  sent  a  rope 
down  to  him  and  brought  him  up. 

**  They  will  come  within  an  hour  if  they  come  at  all,"  he  said. 
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and  fainted,  for  his  blood  was  dropping  like  water  from  a  hole  in 
his  chest. 

They  said  it  was  a  piece  of  broken  iron  that  had  struck  him  ; 
and  they  came,  but  we  were  ready ;  we  had  masked  the  loop- 
holes and  the  gun-tower,  and  the  gate  was  firm  with  its  wooden 
posts  and  the  things  and  stone  in  a  wall  behind  the  gates,  and 
we  had  each  man  the  last  seventy  rounds  of  ammunition  and  the 
gun  had  500  left. 

The  Mem-sahib  had  eaten  a  little,  but  not  slept ;  she  stood  by 
the  gun,  with  the  same  white  face  and  eyes  like  an  animal 
hunted  to  the  death  ;  once  she  said,  looking  at  us  all  before  we 
went  to  our  places  for  the  last  time : 

"  You  are  brave  men,  and  if  you  die  I  die  too,"  and  she 
touched  the  pistol  in  her  belt,  and  we  salaamed  before  her,  and 
every  man  wondered  not  at  the  love  the  Sahib  had  had  for  her. 

At  an  hour  before  sunset  they  came ;  we  could  see  them 
stealing  out  of  the  nullah  and  forming  up  on  the  open, 
cautiously  at  first,  then  in  the  silence  quickly,  until  they  stood 
before  us  full  seventy  men  ;  we  had  a  round  each  for  them,  and 
the  many-mouthed  500,  so  we  had  no  fear  at  first,  but  that  we 
were  weak  from  little  food  and  want  of  sleep,  and  our  eyes  were 
not  clear. 

As  they  came  on  over  the  broken  ground  they  halted  twice 
under  cover,  and  listened,  and  we  heard  our  hearts  when  the 
noise  of  their  feet  had  ceased. 

They  had  400  yards  to  come,  and  they  came  stealthily  until 
they  were  only  100  feet  away  from  the  fort,  then  they  stopped 
again,  and  we  heard  them  speaking,  and  we  grinned  like  tigers 
in  our  lair. 

At  length  they  moved  again  with  their  rifles  at  the  trail,  and 
then,  when  their  whole  bodies  were  plainly  visible,  the  Mem- 
sahib  cried  out  so  that  we  all  heard  the  high  thin  woman's  voice, 
"  Fire  1 "  and  we  obeyed. 

The  silence  was  great  for  a  second  after  the  shrieking  of  the 
many-mouthed  amongst  the  rocks,  and  the  spitting  fire  of  our  few 
rifles  had  ceased,  then  before  they  could  form  again  came  the  cry, 
"  Fire ! "  once  more,  and  we  obeyed. 

It  was  hard  fighting  then,  for  we  fired  as  fast  as  we  could  feed 
the  rifles,  and  the  many-mouthed  never  tired. 

I  helped  the  Mem-sahib  at  the  last,  for  she  was  whiter  and 
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weaker,  but  they  never  reached  the  gate ;  the  leaden  rain  had 
made  their  lives  as  water,  and  they  were  fast  going  back  to  the 
nullah,  only  fifty  men,  for  we  could  count  those  on  the  ground, 
and  Hira  Singh  swore  to  the  seventy  in  the  nullah  before  they 
came  out. 

Then  we  shouted  as  well  as  our  strength  would  let  us,  and 
they  heard  us :  "  Oh,  Futteh  Ji  Ke  Jai ! "  and  we  jeered  them 
as  cowards,  and  felt  it  in  us  to  go  out  and  fight  them. 

Then  our  cry  choked  in  our  throats  as  they  turned  and  came 
on  again ;  but  staggering  as  we  stood  with  heat  and  fatigue  and 
sleep,  we  heard  a  sound  that  was  not  ours,  a  strange  long 
shriek,  and  a  sharp  crashing  sound,  and  the* striking  of  heavy 
bodies  on  the  rocks  around ;  following  came  the  dull  report  of 
another  distant  gun,  not  that  which  obeyed  the  Mem-sahib,  and 
mingled  with  the  firing  and  the  howls-  of  wounded  and  angry 
men  was  a  sharp  cry  from  the  Mem-sahib ;  our  hearts  shook 
within  us,  for  she  was  our  tower  of  strength,  but  it  was  joy,  not 
fear,  and  she  cried  out  in  our  speech  with  a  great  cry, "  The  men 
from  the  great  fort  are  below  in  the  valley.    Fire !  " 

Then  we  obeyed  for  the  last  time,  and  the  teirible  screaming 
of  the  many-mouthed  tore  the  air  and  seemed  to  break  the  rocks, 
and  her  breath  was  deadly,  and  other  four  men  fell  before  her. 
But  the  end  was  now,  and  not  too  soon,  for  we  lost  two  also, 
and  one  man  came  over  the  wall  in  a  weak  place  and  was 
shot  down,  showing  what  must  have  happened  had  not  the 
relief  come.  • 

There  was  some  further  fighting  up  the  hill  and  in  the  nullah, 
and  it  was  dark  before  the  peace  of  victory  sent  us  to  undo  the 
gates,  to  let  the  Sahibs  and  the  relief  from  the  great  fort  enter.  We 
were  seven  men  and  the  Mem-sahib,  and  the  ayah  and  bearer,  and 
the  bhisties  and  the  drabis,  standing  in  the  glare  of  the  torches 
to  receive  them,  when  the  General  Sahib  and  three  other  Sahibs 
rode  in  at  the  gate ;  and  lo !  and  behold,  one  was  Ireton  Sahib. 
Behind  him  were  some  of  the  men  who  had  gone  out  with  him. 
The  General  Sahib  said  something  in  English,  and,  stooping, 
kissed  the  hand  of  the  Mem-sahib,  but  she,  seeing  only  Ireton 
Sahib,  would  have  spoken,  but  fell  instead,  as  Hira  Singh  had 
fallen,  and  lay  with  all  of  us  men  and  the  Sahibs  standing  round 
her  in  wonder  that  this  should  happen,  for  she  had  had  the  heart 
of  many  men,  as  the  havildar  had  said,  and  she  should  bear 
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mighty  sons.  And  this  is  true  talk  of  what  happened  in  the  fort 
of  Chota  Kalla  Killa,  as  I  know  it 

EPILOGUE. 

"  If  you  ever  break  loose  and  disobey  me  again,  Gwen,  I  will  lock 
you  up  for  life,  and  only  take  you  out  on  a  chain.  Gwen !  My 
God  !  what  I  suffered  thinking  of  you.     I  can't  speak  of  it" 

"  Don't  try  to,"  she  said  with  a  ghost  of  her  old  manner,  as 
she  lay  in  her  hammock,  letting  her  fingers  wander  weakly  over 
Ireton's  as  they  clasped  the  arm  nearest  to  him.  "  Anyhow,  I 
didn't  store  up  knowledge  uselessly,  and  you  didn't  waste  your 
time  after  all,  Tom." 

"  Gwen  1  Gwen  !  I  don't  know  whether  to  worship  you  or  be 
furious  with  you,  darling.  I  wish  I  could  blot  out  the  horror,  and 
only  remember  your  pluck." 

"  When  in  doubt  play  trumps,  making  worship  trumps." 

She  was  evidently  struggling  with  something  that  induced  her 
to  be  flippant,  and  made  her  eyes  misty  and  her  lips  tremulous- 
Then  she  lay  still  for  a  few  moments  looking  at  vacancy  in  a 
preoccupied  fashion  that  somehow  made  Ireton  feel  nervous. 

Pencils  of  palpitating  light  drew  through  the  heavy  broken 
chicks  hot  lines  across  the  great  room,  whitewashed  and  chunamed 
to  a  painful  cleanliness  and  lustre,  and  very  bare  in  spite  of 
Gwen's  attempts  to  turn  it  into  a  drawing-room,  with  native  silks 
as  hangings  and  a  bizarre  assortment  of  rough  pottery  and  brass 
as  ornaments.  The  Mexican  hammock  in  stained  grass  cord 
was  a  pretty  and  unusual  spot  of  brilliant  colour  hanging  in  the 
broken  lights  and  shadows,  and  Gwen,  sunk  in  her  yellow  silk 
cushions,  in  her  white  tea-gown,  looked  very  wan  amid  so  much 
that  was  bright  of  hue.  It  was  curious  how  the  oval  face  had 
sharpened  and  the  ^y^s  had  sunk,  almost  more  than  one  would 
have  expected  that  they  would,  and  Ireton  felt  uneasy ;  her  great 
quietude  seemed  almost  unnatural,  well  as  he  knew  her  evenly- 
balanced  nature  and  her  powers  of  self-control.  Suddenly  she 
turned  to  him,  nearly  upsetting  the  hammock. 

**Toml  One  thing  1  Comfort  me!  Hira  Singh  found  out 
that  they  meant  to  have  come  in  any  case,  so  it  was  not  my 
being  there  that  brought  them." 

Her  eyes  were  very  brilliant,  and  her  white  face  flushed  across 
the  cheek-bones  in  ominous  spots. 
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'*  Gwen,  you  were  to  blame  for  nothing  but  such  madcap  dis- 
obedience as  coming  after  me,  and  Til  forgive  it,  dear,  for  the  sake 
of  your  courage  if  you  won't  do  it  again.     Promise  ?  " 

'*  Yes,"  she  said  slowly,  her  eyes  wandering  round  the  room, 

**  but  I Guffoor  Khan  !  '* — in  a  shrill  whisper — "  we  won't  fire 

yet" 

Her  eyes  were  steady  now,  but  piteous  in  their  strained  ex- 
pression. 

**  Wait  until  they  come  out  into  the  open  ;  now  the  havildar  is 
dead  the  responsibility  rests  on  me,  and  I  must  remember  all  Tom 
taught  me — if  only  I  don't  fall  asleep.  Hira  Singh,  go  out  and 
see  if  they  are  coming  ;  see  if  the  water  has  failed.  Quick  !  if 
thou  canst  climb  up  the  cliif  may  not  another  man  ?  And  they 
will  come  in  that  way,  and  I  haven't  enough  men  to  properly  line 

GufToor  Khan,  tell  the  ayah  not  to  cry ;  she  makes  my  head 

ache,  and  she  must  be  as  brave  as  the  men,  and  I  want  her  to  wet 
my  hair  and  braid  it.  I  daren't  go  down,  the  breeze  on  the  tower 
keeps  me  awake,  and  it  smells  of  death  below.  Two  men  buried 
— two  wounded — Tom  must  be  dead.  Oh,  God !  no !  Keep  my 
head  clear  ;  don't  let  me  think  of  that.  Tom  !  Finch  or  Wylie 
would  have  muffed  this,  wouldn't  they? — or  didn't  you  say  they 
might  be  first-class  in  a  row  ?  " 

"  Tom !  whisper,  darling,  if  you  hadn't  chaffed  me  so,  I  should 
be  afraid,  but  I  wUl  hold  out  till  the  relief  comes.  I  signalled^ 
only  I  couldn't  remember  the  right  code,  but  they  sent  back, 
•  All  right ;  understand.'  I  sent,  *  Tom's  not  come  back  ;  some 
one  coming  to  fight  us.'  " 

"Ayah!  take  care  of  the  havildar's  gold  beads;  the  bearer 
said  he  sent  them  to  me  when  he  died.  Oh!  that  terrible 
splitting  noise,  and  the  bullets  on  the  metal  screen,  and  soon  I 
must  fire  it  again,  but  I  want  to  kill  men,  because  they  have 

killed No,   no  !     Not  that,  not  that !      Fire !     Bring  me 

coffee  quickly,  or  I  shall  fall  asleep." 

**  Tom,  I  hoped  one  day  we  should  have  a  son,  and  now 

Oh,  God !  help  me  to  keep  my  head.  Hira  Singh  is  hurt  now, 
badly  hurt.  Five  men,  only  seven  left.  Oh,  Tom  !  No,  Guffoor 
Khan  comes !  There  are  men  from  the  Burra  Lai  Koti  in  the 
valley.  Fire !  Oh,  there  are  the  screw  guns !  Tom !  Tom ! 
not  dead,  and  we  saved  the  fort !  Was  it  my  fault  that  they  came, 
because  I  would  come  with  you  ?     Tom,  was  it  my  fault  ?  " 
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Then  the  days  and  nights  were  a  longer  torture  almost  than 
those  in  the  village  of  the  Moollah  of  Bostan,  for  Ireton  realized 
again  his  own  agony,  and  that  of  the  girl  who  was  fighting  the 
second  time  for  the  life  so  dear  to  him,  dearer  now  than  ever,*  as 
they  gathered  from  her  ravings  what  she  had  suffered,  that 
Guflfoor  Khan  had  never  known,  though  he  knew  so  much. 

But  death  was  merciful,  and  left  at  last  the  figure  round  which 
he  had  hovered  for  so  long,  lying  weak  and  white  on  its  Chinese 
mat,  but  delivered  from  the  clutches  of  his  servant  fever ;  and 
Ireton,  when  the  word  went  forth  that  she  was  saved,  broke  out 
into  helpless  laughter,  hiding  his  head  on  his  folded  arms  and 
shaking  from  head  to  foot. 

Gwen  lived,  and  when  she  came  out  again  for  the  first  time  into 
the  sunlight,  nearly  her  old  radiant  self,  Guffoor  Khan  and  Hira 
Singh  and  the  men  who  had  lived  through  those  three  long  days 
and  nights  under  the  Mem-sahib*s  hookum,  and  had  fought  with 
and  for  her,  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  General's  quarters  to 
be  reviewed  by  her,  that  they  might  receive  their  medals  from 
her  hand. 

Stiff  and  impassive,  as  only  Sikhs  can  be,  like  statues  of  bronze, 
their  keen  faces  softened  as  the  fragile  white  woman  came  out 
into  the  square  and  spoke  to  them  in  their  own  tongue,  telling 
them  what  she  felt,  that  they  had  been  brave  and  obedient  and 
that  she  would  never  forget  them,  and  that  she  would  always 
wear  the  havildar's  beads  (she  touched  the  small  gold  string  on 
her  wrist)  in  memory  of  the  bravest  men  she  had  ever  known. 
Then  she  pinned  on  their  medals,  calling  them  all  by  name,  and 
never  were  salaams  so  heartfelt  as  those  which  greeted  her  then. 
As  she  turned  to  go  back  to  the  quarters,  a  great  shout,  the  old 
Sikh  cry,  "  Futteh  Ji  Ke  Jai,"  made  her  pale  with  excitement 
and  emotion,  for  it  was  taken  up,  and  the  whole  garrison  of  the 
fort  cheered  her  madly. 

It  should  have  been  done  with  more  pomp  and  ceremony,  but 
she  turned  to  the  General  imploringly,  begging  him  to  take  her 
away,  and  hastily  he  said,  uncovering  : 

"  Will  you  not  wait  one  moment  longer,  Mrs.  Ireton  ?  the  men 
must  see  you  decorated  too,  as  you  won  your  cross  with  them." 

She  stood  in  silence,  flushing  and  paling,  biting  her  under  lip, 
to  keep  back  the  tears,  while  the  general,  turning  to  the  troops, 
said,  in  the  vernacular  and  in  English : 
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"  Men,  this  Red  Cross  was  sent  by  the  Queen-Empress,  whom 
we  all  serve,  as  a  reward  for  valour  in  the  field,  to  Ireton  Mem- 
sahib,  and  you  know  how  well  and  nobly  she  deserves  it." 

Then,  with  a  low  salute,  the  white-haired  soldier  fastened  the 
Royal  Red  Cross  among  the  laces  on  her  breast,  and  stepped 
back,  holding  up  his  helmet.  Such  a  shout  it  was  that  rose  then, 
it  startled  the  green  parrots  from  peaceable  conversation  and  the 
blinking  owls  from  their  sleep  for  a  mile  round.  The  parrots 
screamed  in  chorus,  flashing  backwards  and  forwards  like  emerald 
lightning,  and  the  owls  turned  out  in  brown  bunches,  and  sat  on 
trees  and  walls  and  under  eaves,  and  swore  under  their  breaths, 
for  they  were  too  sleepy  to  do  themselves  justice. 

Gwen  Ireton,  usually  so  self-possessed,  now  pale  and  half 
hysterical  with  late  weakness  and  the  shock  of  pleasure,  the  cross 
held  tightly  in  one  hand  and  the  other  shading  her  ^y^^  fled 
through  the  verandah  into  their  quarters,  while  the  cheers  rang 
out  again  and  again  for  her  deed  of  Derring  Do. 

MARY  E.  MAUDE. 


flD^  Coudin  2)am 

It  is  a  strange  tale  I  have  to  tell,  and  a  painful  one.  I  can  look 
back  to  it  now  with  only  the  dim  reflection  of  the  pain  and 
horror  it  once  caused  me.  We  grow  callous  as  we  lose  our 
youth,  and  to  my  mind,  though  it  spares  us  much  sorrow,  that 
callousness  is  not  the  least  painful  part  of  the  hard  labour  called 
growing  old  that  is  nature's  sentence  on  all  of  us  who  escape  for 
a  time  the  extreme  penalty  of  her  law. 

"  What  nonsense  !  You  will  never  grow  old  at  heart  or 
callous,"  says  my  wife,  leaning  her  soft  round  cheek  against  mine. 
And  then  the  old  shadow  falls  over  her  face,  and  I  see  that 
twenty  years  have  not  taught  her  to  forget. 

Dan  Crossfield  was  my  cousin,  and  from  our  earliest  boyhood 
we  were  friends  and  companions.  He  always  was  cursed  with  a 
gloomy  nature  and  an  ungovernable  temper.  He  was  extraordi- 
narily gifted,  possessing  a  perfect  mental  digestion  and  a  capacity 
for  assimilating  knowledge  without  expending  either  time  or 
trouble  on  it,  which  filled  a  plodder  like  myself  with  wonder  and 
admiration.  He  was  full  of  the  strangest  contradictions ;  some- 
times he  appeared  to  possess  every  noble  and  generous  quality — 
and  yet  at  other  times  he  would  descend  to  pettinesses  that  I 
should  have  thought  utterly  beneath  him.  He  kept  me  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  turmoil  and  bewilderment  of  mind :  at  one  moment 
I  admired  and  looked  up  to  Dan,  at  another  1  found  myself  reluc- 
tantly obliged  to  despise  him.  I  soon  learnt  to  pity  him.  It  was 
when  we  were  lads  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  that  I  first  gained  an 
insight  into  the  dark  and  gloomy  prison-house  of  my  cousin's  mind. 
We  had  been  at  Westminster  School  for  some  years — we  were 
Queen's  scholars,  and,  of  course,  we  were  proud  of  it.  Dan  was 
two  years  my  senior,  and  what  sentimental  ladies  were  apt  to 
call  "  a  beautiful  youth ! "  There  was  something  almost  seraphic 
about  his  large  blue  ey^s  and  golden  curls — but  that  something 
went  no  further ;  an  aggrieved  Westminster  master  once  said  of 
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him :  "  No  deed  is  too  daring,  no  word  too  audacious  for  that 
handsome  young  devil ! "  and  the  master  was  right.  Dan's 
delinquencies  were  many,  but  they  were  executed  with  such 
caution  and  carried  through  with  such  consummate  skill  that 
though  others  sometimes  suffered,  he  never  did,  although  always 
suspected  of  being  prime  mover  in  every  act  of  revolt,  and 
disliked  accordingly  by  the  masters.  Dan  was  extremely  proud 
of  his  hands,  which  were  as  white  and  smooth  and  delicate- 
fingered  as  a  woman's,  and  the  idea  of  being  **  handed,"  as  we 
called  the  sharp  strokes  of  the  birch  administered  for  punish- 
ment, was  peculiarly  odious  to  him  ;  hence,  perhaps,  his  skill  in 
escaping  it 

One  evening  after  we  went  up  to  bed  Dan  and  I  indulged  in  a 
pipe — it  was  not  the  first  time  we  had  done  so  by  any  means, 
but  as  smoking  was  a  crime,  prohibited  by  the  strictest  rules  and 
peculiarly  repugnant  to  the  master  whose  study  was  at  the  foot 
of  our  stairs,  we  conducted  operations  with  great  caution.  We 
went  into  the  broad  corridor  which  ran  outside  our  rooms  and 
took  our  stand  under  an  open  skylight,  which  conveyed  the 
smoke  safely  away. 

"  How  savage  old  Jones  would  be  if  he  could  see  us  1 "  said 
Dan,  chuckling ;  "  wouldn't  he  be  glad  if  he  could  catch  me  at 
it ! "  As  he  spoke,  one  of  the  juniors  came  swaggering  up,  cigar 
in  mouth,  and  with  all  the  recklessness  and  conceit  of  youth  went 
halfway  down  the  stairs,  sending  clouds  ofsmoke  in  the  direction 
of  the  master's  study. 

"Stow  that,  you  brat!"  exclaimed  Dan,  but  it  was  too  late; 
Jones  had  as  keen  a  nose  for  tobacco  as  ever  old  Mathew 
Hopkins  for  a  witch,  and  though  we  got  safely  back  to  our 
rooms  his  voice  pursued  us. 

**  So  you  are  smoking,  young  men ;  I  shall  expect  you  to  send 
in  your  names  to-morrow."  It  was  a  point  of  honour  with  us  at 
Westminster  when  any  general  accusation  of  smoking  was  made 
for  all  those  concerned  to  send  in  their  names  to  the  master ; 
accordingly  little  Bascomb,  the  youngster  who  had  caused  all  the 
mischief,  and  I  myself  complied  with  this  immemorial  custom,  and 
were  publicly  "  handed  "  the  next  day.  Jones  gave  me  some  par- 
ticularly severe  cuts,  saying,  as  he  bestowed  the  last  one,  which 
stung  more  than  a  little  and  drew  an  unpleasant  amount  of 
blood: 
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"I  have  no  moral  doubt,  Holgate,  that  your  cousin  was 
smoking  with  you  last  night,  but  I  see  he  hasn't  had  the  pluck  to 
send  up  his  name." 

His  words  stung  me  more  than  the  handing ;  it  seemed  impos- 
sible that  Dan  could  have  been  so  mean,  and  yet  there  he  was, 
sitting  calmly  among  the  other  seniors,  his  seraphic  face  wearing^ 
a  calm  and  pious  look  as  of  one  unconscious  and  incapable  of 
ever  having  smoked  an  illicit  cigar. 

It  was  plain  enough  ;  Dan  had  not  sent  in  his  name,  and,  to 
my  boyish  mind,  he  could  hardly  have  disgraced  himself  more  if 
he  had  committed  a  forgery  or  a  murder.  I  had  often  wondered 
at  Dan's  conduct,  often  involuntarily  despised  him  for  his  facile 
way  of  slipping  out  of  scrapes  and  leaving  others  in,  but  there 
had  never  been  anything  quite  so  bad  as  this  ;  it  shook  all  the 
faith  in  my  cousin  that  I  had  still  retained ;  it  taught  me  the 
first  bitter  lesson  we  are  bound  to  learn  when  we  set  any  human 
being  on  too  high  a  pedestal.  Dan  came  up  to  me  after  dinner  in 
hall  and  laid  his  arm  round  my  shoulders  in  his  old  caressing  way, 
but  I  shook  it  off  and  turned  sullenly  from  him.     He  followed  me. 

"  So  you  are  sorry  I  haven't  a  bleeding  hand  as  well  as  you, 
old  fellow,"  he  said,  looking  at  my  ill-treated  member. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  haven't  a  sense  of  honour,"  I  retorted.  He  did 
not  answer,  but  something  in  his  face  made  me  sorry  for  him.  I 
saw  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  very  pale,  and  that  there  was  a 
look  of  pain  in  his  great  blue  eyes. 

"  Look  here,  Dan,"  I  began,  laying  my  hand  on  his  arm,  "  I 

didn't  mean  to  hurt  you,  but "     He  shook  himself  free  and 

walked  away  in  silence. 

An  hour  or  two  later  I  went  up  to  my  room,  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  hadn't  been  there  a  moment  before  Dan  came  in. 

"  Lend  me  your  whip,  old  fellow,"  he  said.  I  gave  it  him  ;  it 
was  a  slender  switch  I  had  lately  bought  for  my  sister. 

"  What's  the  row  ?  "  I  asked,  as  he  took  it  He  was  flushed, 
and  his  eyes  flashed  savagely.  '*  I  am  going  to  give  a  beast  a 
lesson,"  he  answered  shortly. 

And  then  he  began  to  lash  his  hand  with  sharp  furious  strokes, 
muttering  to  himself  between  the  cuts. 

"There,  you  cur!  You  mean  hound!  You  dishonourable 
mongrel!  This  will  teach  you  to  sneak  and  lie!  This  will 
teach  you  to  be  a  coward  again  !  " 
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"  Dan  !  "  I  cried  ;  "  Dan,  drop  it!  You  are  going  mad  1 "  and 
I  tried  to  get  the  whip  from  him.  But  it  was  no  good — he  was 
as  strong  as  a  horse.  At  last,  after  nearly  a  dozen  cuts,  he  flung 
the  whip  away ;  but  his  fury  had  been  so  great  that  every  slash 
had  cut  through  the  skin  and  drawn  a  stream  of  blood. 

He  looked  down  at  his  disfigured  hand  with  a  curious  smile. 

'*  I  shall  never  be  proud  of  it  again,"  he  said. 

I  stood  by  him  in  silence.  I  was  horrified  and  utterly  un- 
able to  understand  him. 

Dan  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  began  to  bind  up  his  hand 
with  strips  torn  off  his  handkerchief.  Presently  he  looked  up 
at  me,  and  I  could  see  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

*' Of  course,  you  despise  me,  Tom,"  he  said  with  a  break  in  his 
voice  that  made  me,  with  my  inborn  insular  horror  of  emotion, 
extremely  uncomfortable  ;  **  but  can't  you  imagine  that  I  despise 
ni)^elf  more  utterly  than  any  one  else  can  ?  I  know  my  self — it 
is  a  vile  self — and  I  hate  it  I  should  like  to  tear  it  piecemeal, 
limb  from  limb.  I  hate  my  self,  I  tell  you,  and  yet  I  must 
always  live  with  it.  Think  of  that,  Tom ;  how  would  ^^«  like  to 
spend  your  life  with  a  creature  that  you  hate?  Most  men  can 
avoid  their  enemy,  but  I — my  enemy  is  here!*  He  struck  his 
breast  savagely,  then  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  with  a  groan. 
It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  he  looked  up  again  ;  the  old  soft- 
ness had  come  back  to  his  eyes. 

"  You  don't  understand,  do  you,  Tom  ?  "  he  said  gently ;  **  you 
are  too  young.  Yes,  of  course,  I'm  young  too — in  years,  but  in 
nothing  else.  I  have  never  been  young ;  I  was  born  old,  and 
ever  since  I  was  a  baby  I  have  wondered  why  I  was  bom  at  all. 
Any  way,  I  am  not  too  young  to  wish  I  were  dead,  and  free  from 
vay  cursed  self." 

Poor  Dan  !  I  pitied  him.  I  was  almost  too  boyishly  ignorant 
then  to  know  exactly  why  I  pitied  him,  but  as  time  went  on  and 
I  remembered  my  cousin's  strange  words,  I  realized  how  truly 
miserable  a  being  he  must  be. 

And  yet,  if  love  and  admiration  could  make  a  man  happy, 
Dan  should  have  been  that  man.  He  possessed  a  peculiar  fasci- 
nation even  for  men,  and  as  for  women,  his  handsome  face  and 
charming  manner  played  perfect  havoc  with  their  hearts.  I 
myself,  although  I  knew  more  of  my  cousin's  inner  man  than 
any  one  in  the  world,  and  had  no  reason  to  admire  what  I  knew» 
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was  not  proof  against  his  fascinations.     I  would  have  done  any- 
thing for  him,  and  considered  myself  honoured  by  his  friendship. 


It  was  eight  years  after  that  painful  incident  at  Westminster 
that  Annie  Lover,  the  woman  who  was  destined  to  play  so  lai^e 
a  part  on  our  small  stage,  first  came  into  my  life,  I  met  her  at 
a  tennis  party  during  a  stay  with  some  friends  in  Warwickshire. 
I  had  striven  hard  to  avoid  that  tennis  party,  having  had  a  painful 
experience  of  the  deadly  and  unmitigated  dulness  of  that  class  of 
entertainment,  but  I  had  striven  in  vain.  I  was  a  marty  and  men 
are  scarce  in  Leamington,  so  I  was  dragged  at  my  hostess's 
chariot  wheels,  a  most  unwilling  victim.  But  I  had  my  reward, 
for  I  was  introduced  to  Annie  Lover.  As  she  raised  her  eyes  and 
smiled  at  me,  murmuring  at  the  same  time  one  of  those  inane 
remarks  on  the  weather  which  are  considered  necessary  for  the 
starting  of  a  conversation  (at  a  tennis  party),  the  day,  the  scene, 
the  extremely  bad  play  going  on  before  us,  and  the  excessively 
commonplace  people  around  became  transfigured  and  glorified. 
Of  course  I  knew  what  it  meant — I  had  fallen  in  love.  I  in- 
stinctively recognized  the  wand  of  that  fairy  godmother  whose 
light  touch  can  create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  I  don't 
know  if  Annie  Lover  was  beautiful — I  don't  know  to  this  day  ; 
but  I  thought  her  so.  "  My  love  Annie's  wondrous  bonny  "  was 
the  line  that  came  into  my  head  as  I  met  her  dancing  eyes  and 
watched  the  healthy  red  mantle  in  her  rounded  cheeks.  Bonny 
she  was,  and  running  over  with  life  and  spirits.  I  saw  a  good 
deal  of  Annie  after  our  meeting  at  the  tennis  party,  and  before 
I  left  Leamington  she  had  promised  to  be  my  wife. 

Annie  told  me  frankly  that  the  love  she  felt  for  me  was  not 
what  she  had  dreamed  of  in  girlish  day-dreams,  but  this  ad- 
mission became  less  unpalatable  when  she  added  sweetly  that  no 
doubt  I  could  soon  teach  her  to  love  me  as  I  deserved. 

A  few  months  after  I  left  Leamington  Annie  came  to  stay 
with  my  mother  at  our  home  in  Hampshire.  That  was  one  of 
the  happiest  times  of  my  life  ;  Annie  and  I  were  always  together, 
and  I  found  her  quite  an  apt  pupil  at  the  old,  old  lesson  I  had  set 
myself  to  teach  her.  And  then,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  Dan 
invited  himself  down  to  stay  with  us. 

I  ought  to  have  refused  his  request,  but  I  had  not  the  moral 
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courage.  He  wrote  that  he  was  ill,  overworked,  sick  of  life  and 
London.  Some  of  the  influence  he  exerted  over  me  clung  even 
to  his  letter.  Dan  came,  and  from  that  moment  my  happiness 
was  at  an  end. 

In  a  very  little  while  I  could  see  that  Annie  had  learnt  to  love 
him  as  she  had  never  loved  me.  I  could  see  it  in  the  very 
tenderness  of  her  manner  to  me ;  it  was  the  tenderness  of  pity 
and  conscious  wrong.  I  did  not  blame  her,  for  I  knew  how  irre- 
sistible Dan  was  when  he  chose  to  exert  the  full  powers  of  his 
strong  magnetic  personality. 

And  he  exerted  it  to  the  uttermost ;  he  strained  every  nerve 
to  win  Annie's  heart  He  loved  her,  and  I  knew  him  well  enough 
to  know  that  for  the  moment  every  thought  of  honour  or  con- 
science was  carried  away  by  the  flood  of  passion. 

One  day,  as  I  took  a  disconsolate  and  misanthropic  prowl 
round  the  garden,  I  came  unexpectedly  upon  Annie.  She 
started  when  she  saw  me,  and  tried  to  conceal  a  letter  she  had 
been  reading. 

.  "  Don't  trouble  to  hide  it,"  I  said.    "  I  can  guess  its  contents. 
Give  it  me." 

She  obeyed  in  silence,  and  watched  me  with  agonized  eyes 
while  I  read.  It  was  a  wild  effusion  from  Dan,  imploring  her  to 
recall  her  fatal  decision,  and  give  up  a  man  who  would  never 
make  her  happy.  He  urged  her  to  consent  to  a  secret  marriage 
with  him  at  once,  and  talked  more  high-flown  and  sentimental 
rubbish  about  endless  devotion  and  deathless  love  than  he  would 
have>  been  able  to  disprove  by  his  acts  in  a  week.  I  gave 
her  back  the  letter  in  silence  ;  I  could  not  trust  myself  to  speak 
just  then.  I  could  see  in  her  miserable  face,  as  she  gazed  at 
me,  the  reflection  of  my  own.  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  her  so 
unhappy. 

"  Don't  look  so  wretched,  Annie,"  I  said  gently ;  **  I  am  not 
angry  with  you.     Everybody  loves  Dan." 

**  But  I  would  have  married  you,  Tom,"  she  faltered ;  "  I  would 
— I  would,  indeed." 

**  Then  you  would  have  been  very  foolish.  I  am  sorry  you 
contemplated  doing  me  such  a  wrong.  You  are  free,  Annie ;  I 
hope  you  will  be  happy." 

Anything  more  cordial  I  could  not  force  myself  to  say.  She 
caught  my  hand  in  both  hers  and  kissed  it  passionately. 
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*'God  bless  you,  Tom,"  she  said.  "And — ^and  will  you 
promise  me  one  thing  ?  " 

"What  is  it?" 

"Don't  be  very  angry  with  poor  Dan^—for — for  my  sake 
promise  to  forgive  him." 

1  gave  the  required  promise.  It  was  easy  enough  to  forgive 
Dan  now — the  mischief  was  done — anger  or  bitterness  were  of 
no  avail.  Dan  had  won  the  prize,  as  he  had  won  every  prize 
through  life.  I  felt  too  utterly  broken  and  dreary  to  be  capable 
of  hatred.  My  life  was  absolutely  valueless  to  me.  I  left 
Hampshire  that  day,  resumed  my  solitary  life  in  my  dreary 
London  diggings  and  devoted  myself  to  literary  work.  I  was 
tolerably  successful  in  it;  disappointed  love  and  a  feeling  of 
intolerable  injury  gave  just  that  cynicism  and  flippancy  to  my 
writings,  so  desirable  in  magazine  articles,  which  had  been  want- 
ing in  my  previous  efforts.  I  manufactured  stories  full  of  fast 
society  ladies  and  disreputable  noblemen ;  I  knew  nothing  of 
either  of  these  types,  but  I  abused  them  heartily,  and  the  public 
seemed  to  like  it.  I  produced  pages  of  cheap  cynicism  and 
sentiment  that  I  considered  dear  at  any  price,  but  my  stories 
found  a  ready  sale,  and  it  was  not  very  long  before  I  became 
quite  a  popular  magazine  writer.  This  was  a  stroke  of  luck, 
but  the  loss  of  Annie  had  taken  the  bloom  off  what  had  once 
been  a  coveted  plum.  Two  years  had  passed  since  my  last 
interview  with  Annie ;  ^he  had  been  married  to  Dan  now  more 
than  nineteen  months,  and  I  had  seen  or  heard  nothing  of  them 
since.  It  was  November,  and  I  was  sitting  over  the  fire  in  my 
dingy  little  room,  smoking  a  meditative  pipe  and  musing  over  the 
hollowness  of  life.  Life  is  apt  to  appear  particularly  hollow  on 
a  raw  November  evening,  when  the  damp  outer  fog  filters  into 
your  room  through  every  crack  and  crevice  and  the  fire  exhibits 
a  persistent  tendency  to  go  out.  The  horrible  fog  grew  thicker 
and  thicker,  it  crept  down  my  throat  and  choked  me  ;  it  got  into 
my  brain  and  into  my  heart.  If  I  had  been  a  woman  I  should 
have  indulged  in  the  mysterious  luxury  they  call  a  "  good  cry  " 
— as  I  was  only  an  inferior  creature  I  stuck  to  my  pipe  and 
swore  under  my  breath. 

I  heard  a  heavy  step  on  the  landing  outside,  then  the  door 
opened,  and  a  familiar  figure  loomed  mistily  through  the  fog  into 
the  clearer  circle  of  the  gaslight. 
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«Dan!" 

"  Yes,  it's  me,  old  man.  Glad  to  see  you,  Tom,"  and  before  I 
-quite  realized  it  I  was  shaking  his  hand  heartily  and  feeling  most 
unmistakably  cheered  by  his  presence.  My  thoughts  went  back 
to  the  dear  old  Westminster  days  when  we  were  boys  together ; 
the  sight  of  Dan  brought  back  all  my  old  affection  for  him.  He 
coaxed  my  fire  into  a  more  cheerful  blaze,  drew  a  comfortable 
chair  opposite  mine,  took  a  pipe  from  his  pocket — the  very  pipe 
he  had  smoked  at  Westminster — lighted  it,  and  then  puffed  away 
for  some  moments  in  solemn  silence. 

"  I  see  youVe  forgiven  me,  Tom,"  he  said  at  last. 

I  nodded. 

**  You  always  were  a  good-hearted,  sensible  fellow,  and  no 
more  capable  of  bearing  malice  than  my  great  Newfoundland 
dog  Bruno." 

"  Thank  you !  " 

"  Yes,  I  mean  to  be  complimentary.  I  know  few  men  to  come 
up  to  my  dog.  He  is  a  happy  fellow,  too ;  I  would  willingly 
change  places  with  him  myself.  Bruno  has  no  conscience. 
Bruno  can  sleep  o'  nights ;  he  requires  no  opiates ;  he  has  no 
duties  that  he  fails  to  fulfil ;  he  is  at  peace  with  man  and  with 
himself.     I  envy  no  man  as  I  envy  Bruno." 

Dan  was  evidently  in  one  of  his  curious  moods.  Marriage 
did  not  seem  to  have  rendered  him  happier  ;  he  was  changed  in 
appearance,  and  not  for  the  better.  His  eyes  had  a  curious  dis- 
tended, half-dazed  look,  suggestive  of  want  of  sleep ;  they  were 
sunken  and  circled  heavily  with  black.  He  was  pale,  his  lips 
pinched,  and  a  tinge  of  grey  dimmed  the  gold  of  his  fair  curls. 
And  yet  Dan  was  not  thirty.  What  had  aged  him  so  terribly  ? 
I  thought  of  Annie  with  a  thrill  of  alarm.  What  was  the  effect 
of  this  change  in  him  on  the  woman  who  loved  him  ? 

"  How  is  your  wife  ?  "  I  asked,  subduing  the  difficulty  I  expe- 
rienced in  mentioning  her  to  him. 

He  looked  at  me  gloomily. 

"  She  was  a  fool  to  give  you  up  for  me,"  he  answered,  after  a 
little  pause. 

**  You  haven't  answered  me,  Dan.    Is  she  well — and  happy  ?  " 

"  Do  I  look  like  a  man  whose  wife  could  be  happy  ?  " 

He  certainly  did  not.     Poor  Annie  1 

"  Poor  Annie,  indeed  I "  said  Dan,  answering  my  thoughts  ;  "  it 
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was  a  bad  day's  work  for  her  when  she  married  me.  We  have 
been  married  nearly  two  years  now,  and  I  don't  suppose  either  of 
us  have  had  a  moment's  happiness  during  all  that  time.  At 
least  I  can  answer  for  myself." 

**  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  this,"  I  said  gravely. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  you  really  are ;  although  you  ought  to  be  glad 
to  know  that  I  am  a  miserable  man.     I  deserve  to  be." 

He  threw  his  extinguished  pipe  away  and  drew  his  chair 
nearer  mine. 

'*  Deceit  and  villany  don't  make  a  good  basis  for  married  life," 
he  said  bitterly.  **  My  infamous,  treacherous  conduct  to  you  has 
added  a  large  item  to  the  huge  debt  of  hatred  I  owe  myself, 
and  debt  is  not  a  good  thing  to  start  with.  You  have  forgiven 
me — I  have  not  I  never  shall.  All  my  life  I  have  known 
myself  capable  of  every  small  vice  and  cowardly,  creeping 
meanness,  but — but  I  did  not  think  even  /,  brute  though  I  am, 
could  be  villain  enough  to  betray  my  best  friend,  to  steal  from 
him  what  he  prized  most,  to  blacken  him  behind  his  back  to 
the  woman  he  loved.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  happy  moment 
for  me  when  I  found  that  no  act  was  too  vile  for  me  to  commit  ? 
Good  God,  man,  it  fills  my  whole  soul  with  horror  to  think  of 
what  I  am  1  If  I  met  myself  in  another  man  I  should  think  him 
too  vile  to  touch  even — but  I  could  escape  from  him,  I  need 
never  associate  with  such  a  brute — while  now — Tom,  can  you 
imagine  what  it  must  be  to  be  chained  like  a  galley  slave  to  a 
horrible  being  whom  you  loathe  ?  Would  you  enjoy  your  life 
under  such  circumstances  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of  absolute  horror  and 
despair. 

"  That  is  my  case,"  he  went  on  drearily.  "  I  have  just  enough 
good  in  me  to  know  how  vile  I  am.  The  result  is  suffering — 
almost  more  of  it  than  I  can  bear.  Don't  trouble  to  make  any- 
soothing  remarks — they  wouldn't  help  me.  It's  done  me  good 
to  talk  like  this ;  but  now  I've  unburdened  myself  you  had 
better  forget  what  I've  said." 

**  And  Annie,  does  she  know  all  this  ?  " 

He  smiled  ;  it  was  a  curiously  unpleasant  smile,  and  made  me 
more  anxious  than  ever  for  his  poor  wife. 

"  I  think  she  knows  me  pretty  well  by  this  time ;  she  has  had 
some  practical  demonstration  of  my  character.     I  have  told  you 
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that  I  suffer  a  good  deal,  isn't  it  part  of  a  wife's  duty  to  bear  her 
husband's  sufferings  ?  I  fancy,  too,  Annie  has  discovered  that 
tenderness  and  constancy  are  not  in  the  schedule  of  my  numerous 
virtues.  Besides,  it  was  through  her  that  I  sank  to  a  very  low 
level  of  villany.  I  don't  suppose  it  makes  a  man  any  fonder  of 
his  wife  to  feel  that  he  owes  his  degradation  to  her." 

His  words  enraged  me. 

**  How  dare  you  speak  of  her  like  that  ? "  I  cried,  furious  ; 
"you,  who  by  your  own  showing  are  not  fit  to  breathe  her 
name !  "  And  I  poured  out  a  torrent  of  angry  words,  not  one  of 
which,  however,  seemed  to  rouse  any  feeling  of  anger  in  him. 
He  settled  himself  comfortably  in  his  chair  and  listened  to  me 
with  all  the  calm  attention  he  would  have  given  to  a  lecture  or  a 
sermon. 

**  Thank  you,"  he  said,  when  I  paused  for  want  of  words ;  "  1 
have  been  very  much  edified." 

He  rose  heavily  to  his  feet. 

"Good-bye,  old  fellow.  You  won't  take  my  hand ?  I  daresay 
you  are  right." 

He  paused  a  moment  and  held  his  left  hand  under  the  light 
of  the  gas  burner.  The  wounds  he  had  inflicted  on  it  at  West- 
minster had  left  deep  scars  upon  its  smooth  white  surface,  and. 
they  showed  livid  in  the  light. 

"  Annie  admires  these  scars,"  he  said,  glancing  mockingly  at 
me ;  "  she  looks  upon  them  as  the  record  of  some  honourable 
conflict.  I  have  never  told  her  their  true  origin — I  leave  that  for 
you  ;  I  have  left  her  some  of  her  illusions." 

He  went  to  the  door,  but  lingered  there,  a  moment  irresolutely, 
turning  the  handle  backwards  and  forwards. 

"  Come  and  see  Annie  sometimes,"  he  said  at  last ;  "  she  was 
talking  of  you  the  other  day — she — she  will  be  glad  to  see  you. 
There's  our  address  ; "  he  tossed  a  card  towards  me  ;  **  you 
needn't  be  afraid  of  meeting  me,  I  am  not  often  at  home." 

The  door  closed  behind  him,  and  the  fog,  dispersed  by  his 
movements,  gathered  again  in  the  recesses  of  the  room. 

If  my  thoughts  had  been  dreary  before  my  cousin's  entrance 
they  were  drearier  now.  Annie  was  unhappy,  there  was  no  doubt 
of  that,  and  what  could  I  do  to  help  her  ?  I  would  have  given 
my  life  to  save  her  from  trouble,  but  I  was  absolutely  helpless. 
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In  a  few  days  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Crossfield.  Poor  Annie ;  the 
change  in  Dan  was  reflected  and  intensified  in  her.  Her  dancing 
eyes  had  lost  their  h'ghtj  her  cheeks  their  roundness,  her  pale  lips 
had  forgotten  their  old  trick  of  smiling ;  her  whole  face  wore  a 
sad  anxious  look  pitiable  to  see. 

She  seemed  glad  to  see  me,  but  was  pathetically  nervous  and 
diffident.  She  told  me  she  had  few  friends  in  London ;  that 
Dan's  profession  kept  him  much  away  and  that  she  was  very- 
lonely.  If  she  had  said  absolutely  forlorn  and  wretched  she 
would  have  been  nearer  the  truth.  Her  face  was  franker  than 
her  words. 

"  Annie,"  I  said  at  last,  after  a  chat  on  indifferent  matters,  "  I 
can't  call  you  Mrs.  Crossfield — I  made  you  a  promise  once — will 
you  promise  me  something  in  your  turn  ?  " 

She  put  her  thin  little  hand  confidingly  in  mine.  "  Yes,  I  will. 
You  see  I  don't  say  *  what  is  it  ? '  as  you  did.  I  know  I  can  trust 
you." 

"  Then  promise  me  to  forget  the  past ;  don't  let  it  rise  between 
us  like  a  shadow.  Forget  that  I  ever  loved  you,  and  let  me  be 
your  friend.  You  have  been  married  two  years  now  ;  my  love 
for  you  is  an  old  story,  and  old  stories  are  soon  forgotten.  I 
speak  from  bitter  literary  experience.  I've  got  over  all  my 
foolishness  now,  of  course,  got  over  and  forgotten  it  long  ago." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Annie  quickly. 

I  thought  she  didn't  look  quite  pleased ;  I  suppose  even  the 
best  of  women  doesn't  quite  like  the  idea  of  a  man  getting  over 
his  love  for  her. 

"  And  then  I — I  daresay — that  is  to  say  " — I  went  on  stam- 
meringly,  **  I — I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  I  thought  of — of  getting 
married  myself  some  day." 

'*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  she  answered.  She  looked  at  me  very 
keenly  while  I  stumbled  through  my  wretched  attempt  at  acting. 

I  could  see  that  she  had  detected  me  in  my  egregious  lying,  I 
always  was  a  poor  hand  at  private  theatricals.  But  she  looked 
far  from  displeased ;  in  fact  she  smiled,  the  first  smile  I  had  seen 
on  that  changed  haggard  face  of  hers. 

"  So  it's  all  settled,"  I  said,  '*  you  will  let  me  be  your  friend — 
your  true  friend,  and  if  ever  you  are  in  trouble  you  must  come 
to  me." 

"Yes,"  she  answered  softly,  " I  will." 
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*'  And  now  to  cement  our  friendship ;  I  have  a  box  for  the 
theatre  in  my  pocket,  won't  you  and  Dan  come  with  me  ?  " 

"  Dan  won't  be  in  to-night,"  she  answered,  a  pained  look 
shadowing  her  face,  "  he — he  is  dining  out  somewhere." 

"Then  let  me  take  you.  Dan  asked  me  to  come  and  see  you^ 
he  would  be  glad  for  you  to  have  a  little  amusement." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  There  was  a  tinge  of  bitterness  in  her 
voice.  "  Very  well,  then,  it  is  very  kind  of  you — I  haven't  been 
to  the  theatre  for  months." 

We  went  to  see  that  delightful  satire,  **  Utopia  Limited ; " 
I  had  taken  a  box  that  morning  on  the  chance  of  being  able  to 
persuade  Annie  to  accompany  me — I  thought  the  liveliness  of  the 
piece  might  cheer  her.  And  it  did.  The  bright  lights  and  charm- 
ing dresses,  the  pretty  music  and  witty  words,  the  rollicking 
light-heartedness  of  the  whole  thing  made  her  forget  her  troubles. 
I  saw  the  light  come  back  to  her  sad  eyes,  the  colour  to  her 
hollow  cheeks ;  she  looked  once  more  the  bonny  Annie  of  two 
years  ago. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  first  act,  and  we  were  both  lean- 
ing forward,  I,  intent  upon  the  stage,  Annie  glancing  round  the 
crowded  house  through  her  opera-glasses.  Suddenly  I  felt  her 
start  and  shiver,  and  her  hand  clutched  mine  as  though  in  need 
of  support.  I  followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  and  started  in 
my  turn.  Dan  and  a  handsome,  richly-dressed  woman  had  just 
come  into  the  opposite  box.  I  looked  at  Annie ;  she  had  turned 
very  white. 

"  Don't  let  him  see  me,"  she  murmured. 

I  drew  the  curtain  on  her  side  of  the  box,  and  then  took  a 
good  look  at  my  cousin's  companion.  She  was  beautiful,  of 
course — Dan's  taste  in  beauty  was  always  beyond  reproach — 
and  as  dark  as  his  wife  was  fair.  I  could  not  help  noticing 
the  fine  contrast  they  made;  their  heads  were  very  near 
together,  and  the  effect  of  her  black  locks  against  his  fair 
curls  was  most  artistic.  She  was  a  tall,  stately-looking  woman, 
and  I  could  read  in  Dan's  eyes,  as  he  looked  at  her,  all  the 
love  and  pride  that  had  once  been  there  when  he  looked  at 
Annie. 

Poor  Annie !  Here  was  the  key  to  some  of  her  husband's 
enigmatical  remarks. 
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I  turned  to  her  with  what  I  intended  as  a  comforting  sugges- 
tion. 

''  I  suppose  Dan  has  brought  his  hostess  on  here,  as  I  have 
brought  you." 

**  No,  no,"  she  said,  in  an  agonized  voice ;  "  I  know  better.     I 

have  seen  her  before — she "      Her  voice  faltered  and  died 

away.  "Take  me  home,  Tom,"  she  said  faintly;  **you  know 
now  what  a  miserable  woman  I  am.     Take  me  home  quickly." 

I  helped  her  downstairs  and  put  her  into  a  cab. 

"  No,  you  needn't  see  me  home,"  she  said  ;  "  I  am  best  alone. 
Good-bye,  Tom — good-bye,  my  only  friend."  She  leant  wearily 
back  and  the  slow  tears  fell  down  her  face. 

All  night  I  lay  awake,  all  night  I  saw  that  sad,  patient  face 
with  the  tears  shining  on  the  thin  cheeks,  and  all  night  I  anathe- 
matized the  scoundrel  who  had  wrecked  the  poor  child's  life. 

After  that  night  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Annie  Crossfield ;  my 
presence  was  a  comfort  to  her,  I  could  see,  and  she  was  greatly 
in  need  of  comfort.  Dan  was  hardly  ever  at  home.  I  could  read 
in  her  face  how  absolutely  he  neglected  her. 

The  months  went  on,  and  day  by  day  I  saw  Annie  growing 
paler  and  thinner  and  more  forlorn.  All  this  time  I  had  only 
had  two  glimpses  of  Dan,  and  even  then  we  had  not  exchanged 
more  than  a  word  or  two.  I  felt  hardly  able  to  speak  to  him, 
and  my  feeling  of  dislike  and  enmity  was  evidently  shared  by 
him. 

One  evening  when  I  dropped  in  after  dinner  at  Hazel  Terrace, 
according  to  my  weekly  custom,  to  my  surprise  I  heard  Dan's 
voice  in  the  drawing-room.  He  was  speaking  in  loud  and  angry 
tones,  and  Annie  was  sobbing.  Her  sobs  made  my  blood  boil, 
and  I  pushed  open  the  door  and  went  quickly  in  ;  it  would  have 
been  better,  perhaps,  not  to  have  done  so,  but  I  thought  she 
might  need  my  help. 

Annie  was  kneeling  by  the  arm-chair,  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands,  Dan  was  standing  over  her  with  a  white,  furious  face. 

"  I  forbid  yott  to  speak  to  him  again,"  he  was  saying ;  but  he 
paused,  and  Annie  started  to  her  feet  as  I  entered.  When  she 
saw  who  it  was,  she  gave  a  faint  cry  and  fell  inertly  back  into 
the  chair,  as  though  her  limbs  were  unable  to  support  her. 

Dan  fixed  his  flashing  ^yes  upon  me,  and  smiled  one  of  his 
unpleasant  smiles. 
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"  Talk  of  the  devil,  &c.  &c.  You  couldn't  have  arrived  more 
opportunely.  I  have  just  been  telling  my  wife  there — ^your  old 
love,  if  I  remember  correctly — that  she  sees  a  deuced  deal  too 
much  of  you.  If  you  wait  a  minute  she  will  give  you  your  cong^ 
with  her  own  lips." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  know  me  so  little,"  I  answered  calmly ; 
"and  still  more  sorry  that  you  should  deprive  your  wife  of  a 
friend  when  she  needs  one  so  sorely." 

**  What  in  the  devil's  name  d'you  mean  by  that  ?  "  cried  Dan 
savagely.     "  She  has  her  husband — what  more  does  she  want  ?  " 

"  I  will  leave  you  to  answer  that  question." 

He  stood  glaring  at  me  for  a  moment,  then  turned  to  Annie, 
who  stood  pale  and  trembling,  turning  frightened  eyes  from  one 
to  the  other. 

"Come,  do  as  I  bid  you;  tell  your — admirer  to  leave  the 
house  and  never  enter  it  again." 

His  words  roused  her  half-forgotten  spirit  She  rose  to  her 
feet  and  faced  him  bravely. 

"  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  like  that  before  your  cousin  ? — 
yoUy  of  all  men " 

He  interrupted  her. 

"  Do  as  I  bid  you." 

"  I  will  not,  Dan.  Oh,  Dan,  for  God's  sake  think  of  what  you 
are  doing — he  is  your  cousin — ^you  have  wronged  him  enough 
already,  don't  insult  him  now." 

**  Do  as  I  bid  you,  or " 

« I  tell  you  I  will  not." 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  silence  for  a  moment,  then  he 
raised  his  hand,  and  before  I  could  fling  myself  between  them  he 
struck  her  down.  She  fell  to  the  ground  like  a  log,  without  a 
cry  or  a  groan. 

I  raised  her  head  upon  my  knee ;  she  was  quite  insensible. 

*■  Have  1  killed  her  ?  "  asked  Dan  hoarsely. 

"  It  is  not  your  fault  that  you  have  not,"  I  answered. 
He  lifted  her  up  and  placed  her  in  a  chair,  thea  rang  the  bell 
In  a  minute  or  two  the  maid-servant  came  in. 

'*  Help  your  mistress  to  her  room,"  he  said ;  "  she  has 
fainted." 

By  this  time  Annie  had  opened  her  eyes  and  began  to  look 
about  her  in  a  dazed  kind  of  way,  and  the  maid  was  able  half  to 
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lead,  half  to  carry  her  out  without  much  difficulty ;  the  poor 
little  wasted  figure  was  light  enough  in  all  conscience. 

Dan  turned  his  eyes  upon  me,  and  the  look  of  horror  and 
agony  in  them  carried  me  back  once  more  to  those  old  days  at 
Westminster.  My  heart  softened  towards  him  ;  after  all  he  was 
still  capable  of  suffering. 

"  Dan,"  I  said,  "  can  nothing  be  done  ?  " 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  No,  no,"  he  groaned ;  "  it  is  too  late,  I  have  taken  the  last 
fatal  step,  it  is  all  over." 

He  started  up  and  caught  my  hand  in  a  grasp  that  made  me 
wince. 

"  I  tell  you  I  can't  bear  it  any  longer ;  I  won't  bear  it  any 
longer !  I  have  fallen  to  the  lowest  degradation  of  all,  I  have 
struck  my  wife  in  your  presence.  Yesterday  there  was  still 
hope  for  me,  I  could  still  believe  myself  incapable  of  that ;  to- 
day I  am  past  all  hope.  The  demon  I  carry  within  me  has  cut 
the  ground  from  under  my  feet,  torn  every  glimmer  of  light  from 
me.     I  am  lost !  lost !  " 

His  voice  rose  to  a  shriek,  then  died  j^way  into  a  long  sigh  of 
weariness  and  utter  discouragement 

**  Don't  talk  like  that,  Dan  ;  don't  be  a  coward  ;  it  is  never  too 
late  to  redeem  the  past.  Shake  off  this  absurd  weakness,  show 
us  the  good  you  are  capable  of." 

He  smiled  sadly. 

**No,  no,  Tom,  it  can't  be,  thank  you  all  the  same.  The 
struggle's  over,  I  give  up.  I  haven't  been  a  happy  man,  it's  time 
I  freed  myself;  poor  slaves  free  themselves  sometimes;  why 
not  I?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked,  vaguely  alarmed. 

"  I  mean  that  I  am  tired  out,  dead-beat.  Good-night,  Tom, 
old  fellow ;  God  bless  you,  if  blessings  don't  turn  to  curses  on 
the  lips  of  such  a  beast  as  I.  I  shall  sleep  well  to-night,  I'm 
tired,  tired." 

He  laid  his  head  down  upon  the  table  and  I  left  him  in  silence. 
I  turned  at  the  door  by  some  involuntary  impulse  and  looked  at 
him  again.  He  had  not  stirred,  and  I  noticed  idly  how  his 
pretty,  fair  curls  shone  and  glistened  in  the  mellow  lamp-light. 

The  next  morning  when  I  came  down  to  my  early  and  frugal 
breakfast,  the  unkempt  little  maid-of-all-work  put  a  letter  into 
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my  hand.  It  was  from  Dan.  I  tore  it  open  and  read  these 
words,  written  in  his  usual  bold  steady  hand,  without  a  trembling 
or  irresolute  line  in  it. 

"Dear  old  man, 

**  By  the  time  you  receive  this  I  shall  have  taken  out  my  free 
papers — ^invested  in  a  passport  to  eternity.  Don't  be  shocked,  it 
is  better  so ;  I  have  alwa)rs  known  that  this  must  be  the  end  ;  I 
have  always  seen  this  shadow  lurking  for  me  in  the  future.  My 
life  has  been  one  long  torture  to  me,  it  is  time  I  ended  it ; 
I  shall  soon  be  irteyfree  I  Oh,  the  meaning  of  that  word  ;  free- 
dom from  degradation  and  crime,  freedom  from  myself,  Na 
poor  starved  and  beaten  slave  has  ever  longed  for  freedom  as  I 
have ;  no  prisoner  has  ever  shaken  off  his  chains  with  the  joy  that 
I  shall  feel.  It  seems  almost  too  great  a  boon  to  be  bestowed 
on  such  a  vile  brute  as  I  am.  I  can't  bear  my  life  any  longer ;  I 
can't  live  with  the  dreadful  creature  that  inhabits  me.  I  mean  to 
escape ;  I  mean  to  kill  my  enemy.  At  last  I  can  revenge  myself 
on  myself,  but  not  enough  to  repay  all  my  sufferings.  I  tell  you^ 
Tom,  I  should  like  to  hack  myself  into  small  pieces,  to  burn 
myself  at  a  slow  fire,  nothing  else  could  appease  my  hatred. 
But  Annie!  what  would  she  feel?  So  I  shall  put  her  feelings 
before  my  own,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  the  last.  I 
must  confine  my  revenge  to  what  a  blunt  and  jagged  razor  can 
inflict.  Good-night  and  good-bye.  Don't  pity  me  nowy  my 
prison  bars  will  soon  be  broken ;  thank  God  that  our  life  con- 
tains the  infinite  boon  of  death!  Of  course  you  will  marry 
Annie  and  make  her  happy ;  for  Heaven's  sake  teach  her  ta 
forget  that  there  ever  existed  such  a  vile  and  abject  creature  as 

"  Your  Cousin  Dan." 

It  took  me  only  a  second  to  glance  through  this  dreadful 
letter.  I  looked  at  my  watch  ;  a  quarter  past  eight ;  was  it  too 
late?  I  felt  morally  certain  that  it  was;  however,  I  hailed  a 
passing  cab  and  told  the  man  to  drive  for  his  life  to  Hazel 
Terrace.  We '  were  there  in  a  few  seconds,  the  house  looked 
quiet,  there  was  no  crowd  of  people  on  the  steps,  evidently  noth- 
ing was  yet  known  of  the  tragedy  that  had  probably  occurred. 

The  neat  maid  opened  the  door,  there  was  no  dismay  in  her 
face,  only  a  mild  surprise  at  my  early  appearance. 
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"  Your  master,"  I  gasped  ;  **  is  he  up  ?  " 

"  He's  in  his  study,  sir  ;  he's  been  there  since  near  six  o'clock, 
and  gave  me  particular  orders  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed." 

I  went  quickly  to  the  study  door  and  knocked  softly. 

"  Dan,  are  you  there  ?  " 

No  answer.  I  turned  the  handle — the  door  was  unlocked — I 
opened  it  and  went  in.  Yes,  Dan  had  taken  out  his  free  papers. 
He  was  lying  across  the  sofa  dead,  and  almost  cold,  his  throat 
horribly  gashed,  the  jagged  razor  clutched  tight  in  his  stiffening 
hand.  It  was  a  horrible  sight,  but  when  I  saw  his  face  the 
horror  passed  away.  His  features  bore  a  smile  that  transformed 
them  into  the  old  seraphic  beauty  of  his  boyish  days.  The  hard 
lines  of  pain  and  struggle  had  faded  out,  the  whole  face  wore  a 
wonderful  look  of  rest,  the  rest  of  one  who  has  cast  off  an  in- 
tolerable burden.  I  could  feel  no  pity  for  my  cousin  ;  Dan  was 
free  at  last. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

The  setting  sun  was  throwing  its  rays  across  the  embrowned 
tints  and  wild  rugged  peaks  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  It 
lighted  up  the  paintings  in  the  portico  of  one  of  the  many  temples 
on  the  island  of  Philoe  in  the  Nile.  The  tints  were  as  vivid 
apparently  as  they  had  been  when  first  put  on  some  thousands 
of  years  before ;  perhaps  the  reason  of  this  was  that  it  was  less 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  than  some  of  its  neighbours. 
There  were  four  front  columns,  which  originally  had  been  joined 
together  by  a  wall,  according  to  the  Egyptian  style  of  archi- 
tecture, but  this  had  been  thrown  down. 

The  paintings  represented  various  Egyptian  deities.  There 
was  Osiris  with  his  high-peaked  cap,  Isis  in  attendance  upon  her 
husband,  figures  with  the  heads  of  the  hawk  and  the  ibis,  the 
scarabaeus  and  other  sacred  emblems,  all  done  in  the  highest 
style  of  Egyptian  magnificence.  But  this  magnificence  was  in 
part  obscured  by  a  crust  of  mud,  and  crosses  had  been  carved  on 
the  pillars  and  columns,  which  seemed  rather  incongruous  in  the 
ruins  of  a  heathen  temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Egyptian 
deities. 

And  the  sounds  that  were  issuing  from  the  interior  of  the 
building  were  not  less  so.  No  chant  to  Isis  was  that  which  rose 
and  fell  upon  the  evening  air,  mingling  with  the  roar  of  the 
cataract  as  it  swirled  among  the  granite  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the 
Nile.  Those  voices  raised  in  a  hymn  of  praise  were  addressing 
the  God  of  the  Christians,  who  had  been  put  to  a  shameful  death 
on  the  cross  some  three  hundred  years  before,  and  whose  followers 
were  now  being  persecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour  by  the  caliphs. 

So  heavy  had  that  persecution  become  that  the  Christians,  to 
escape  the  fury  of  their  persecutors,  retired  to  the  most  distant 
and  remote  recesses  to  perform  their  worship.  This  place,  being 
far  from  the  seat  of  their  rulers,  and  situated  in  an  island  of  the 
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Nile,  among  the  rocks  of  granite  which  form  the  first  cataract, 
was  fitted  up  for  a  Christian  church. 

It  was  the  Christians  who  had  thrown  down  the  wall  between 
the  columns,  who  had  covered  the  sculptures  with  mud  so  that 
their  eyes  might  not  be  offended  by  the  sight  of  the  Egyptian 
gods,  and  who  had  placed  the  crosses,  emblems  of  their  own 
faith,  on  the  pillars  and  the  door. 

Strange  indeed  must  have  been  the  scene  when  this  temple, 
built  for  the  worship  of  the  hawk-headed  deity,  was  consecrated 
by  a  Christian  bishop  to  the  service  of  his  Master ;  consecrated 
in  secrecy  and  with  none  of  the  pomp  that  afterwards  sur- 
rounded the  ceremonies  of  the  despised  and  persecuted  religion. 
Hither  came  those  who  dared  not  openly  avow  their  adherence 
to  the  new  creed,  which,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  stamp  it  out, 
was  spreading  far  and  wide,  striking  dismay  into  the  hearts  of 
those  who  saw  their  old  faiths  being  demolished  and  the  gods  in 
whom  they  believed  being  set  at  nought 

Truly  was  it  a  strange  scene  inside  that  ruined  temple  whence 
issued  the  voices  raised  in  adoration  of  the  Crucified.  There  in 
that  grand  interior,  with  its  columns  and  obelisks,  its  profusion 
of  sculptures  and  delicate  chisellings,  were  gathered  together  a 
mere  handful  of  men  and  women,  some  old  and  weary,  despairing 
of  the  emancipation  which  they  were  taught  to  believe  would 
come  sooner  or  later,  when  they  would  be  free  from  the  yoke  of 
their  Roman  masters,  and  able  to  worship  openly  as  they  now  did 
secretly  ;  but  the  time  seemed  long  in  coming,  and  many  of  those 
older  ones  sometimes  felt  their  faith  failing  them  at  the  long- 
delayed  realization  of  those  hopes  and  better  times  so  confidently 
predicted  by  the  monks,  whose  faith  and  enthusiasm  never 
wavered  through  all  the  storm  of  persecution  which  followed 
them  so  relentlessly ;  rather  were  they  confirmed  in  their  belief 
by  the  hardships  they  were  called  upon  to  endure.  Some  of  that 
small  band  were  aged  and  weary,  it  is  true,  but  others  there  were 
in  the  full  flush  of  youth,  to  whom  life  yet  was  a  beautiful  thing 
in  which  there  were  grand  possibilities  to  be  achieved,  great 
reforms  to  be  made,  if  only  they  remained  steadfast  to  the  object 
they  had  in  view ;  to  whom  even  the  martyr's  crown  of  glory  was 
a  desirable  thing  to  be  obtained,  no  matter  at  what  cost  of 
personal  suffering  and  torture. 

In  the  midst  of  that  assembly  knelt  one  who,  with  soft  eyes 
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upraised  and  slender  hands  clasped  in  adoration,  was  the  very 
embodiment  of  innocent  enthusiasm  and  glorious  faith  in  those 
principles  which  Christianity  teaches,  but  which  at  that  time  were 
ji  Id  accursed  both  by  the  worshippers  of  Osiris  and  Isis  and  the 
votaries  of  the  heathen  gods  of  Rome. 

As  the  music  rose  and  swelled,  so  did  her  voice  in  clear  thrill- 
ing tones  join  in  the  hymn  of  praise  that  echoed  through  the 
vast  columns  of  the  temple  that  were  decorated  with  those  mystic, 
varied  and  fantastic  sculptures  characteristic  of  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture, groups,  hieroglyphics,  figures  of  deities  and  sacred  animals, 
emblems  of  a  religion  which  her  ancestors  professed,  but  which 
she  had  renounced  as  pagan  mysteries  no  longer  worthy  of 
credence. 

Her  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  the  service,  she  thought  of 
nothing  else;  but  a  young  man  not  far  from  her  was  paying 
little  attention  to  the  rites  ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  fair  face, 
not  a  change  in  muscle  or  expression  escaped  him,  and  he  bent 
eagerly  forward  to  catch  every  tone  of  the  sweet  voice  as  it  was 
wafted  heavenwards. 

Even  here  in  this  temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  pagan 
deities  and  now  turned  to  a  very  different  purpose,  even  here  had 
penetrated  the  shafts  of  the  little  blind  god  who  has  existed  from 
the  beginning  of  space,  who  is  everywhere,  and  who  will  exist 
until  time  shall  be  no  more  ;  that  god  whose  power  is  universal 
and  whose  name  is — Love. 

For  the  sake  of  Antinoe,  Glaucus,  Roman  patrician  though  he 
was,  had  given  up  home  and  friends  and  station  and  thrown  in 
his  lot  with  the  persecuted  Christians,  knowing  that  so  only 
would  there  be  any  chance  of  finding  favour  in  her  sight 

**  My  son,  you  have  not  kneeled."  A  touch  on  his  arm  and 
the  voice  of  the  aged  monk  in  his  ear  suddenly  startled  him 
back  to  a  knowledge  of  his  present  surroundings.  He  had  been 
thinking  of  Antinoe,  of  her  only,  and  was  not  aware  that  the  rest 
of  the  congregation  were  kneeling  to  receive  the  parting  bene- 
diction of  the  officiating  priest,  till  informed  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  only  one  standing. 

"Pardon,  my  father,"  he  said,  and  hurriedly  sank  upon  his 
knees,  though  even  in  this  position  of  humility  his  eyes,  instead 
of  being  devoutly  lowered,  still  sought  the  face  of  his  idol. 

Yesy  Antinoe  was  his  religion.     It  was  doubtful  if  he  even 
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understood  the  tenets  of  the  new  faith  to  which  he  had  been  con- 
verted. It  was  for  her  sake  that  he  gave  up  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  yet  he  was  hardly  a  Christian,  though  to  please  her  he  had 
been  baptized. 

He  lingered  behind  while  the  worshippers  filed  out  of  the 
temple  on  to  the  rocks  on  which  it  had  been  built,  waiting  for  the 
boats  that  were  to  take  them  from  the  island  to  the  opposite 
shore. 

He  saw  that  Antinoe  yet  knelt,  apparently  wrapped  in  ecstasy, 
and  he  dared  not  disturb  her  devotions.  He  was  not  sure  of  her 
love.  There  were  times  when  he  fancied  that  she  returned  the 
affection  that  had  been  kindled  in  his  breast  for  her.  At  others, 
he  feared  that  she  would  never  respond  to  an  earthly  passion. 
There  was  something  ethereal  about  her,  something  not  of  this 
world,  that  seemed  to  mark  her  as  one  apart  from  the  common 
herd  of  humanity.  She  was  of  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made* 
She  would  have  gone  to  the  stake  or  the  fangs  of  wild  beasts 

without  a  murmur  ;  but ,  and  here  Glaucus  always  owned  to 

himself  that  he  was  in  doubt.  Would  she  ever  condescend  to 
leave  heavenly  for  earthly  things ;  would  she  so  far  forget  the 
religion  to  which  at  present  she  seemed  wholly  given  up,  as  to 
nestle  in  his  arms  as  his  wife  and  become  the  mother  of  his 
children  ?  As  yet  he  could  not  tell,  he  had  never  dared  waken 
her  from  the  holy  calm  in  which  she  was  enveloped  to  tell  her  of 
the  love  which  had  sprung  almost  unbidden  into  being  at  the  first 
sight  of  her,  yet  he  lived  on  hope.  Surely  sooner  or  later  such 
affection  as  his  must  meet  with  some  return. 

He  knew  that  already  communities  of  men  and  women  were 
being  formed,  pledged  to  a  celibate  life  and  the  service  of  their 
Saviour,  and  sometimes  a  cold  chill  came  over  him  as  he  thought 
perhaps  Antinoe,  in  her  religious  fervour  and  enthusiasm,  might  be 
induced  to  join  such  a  sisterhood.  He  shuddered  as  he  pictured 
all  that  loveliness  hidden  away,  immured  in  a  cloister  ;  he  fancied 
he  would  rather  know  that  she  was  dead  than  given  over  to  such 
a  fate,  for  to  the  erstwhile  luxurious  Roman  it  seemed  a  fearful 
one  indeed. 

True,  he  himself  had  given  up  much  for  the  sake  of  Antinoe, 
but  secretly  he  was  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  he  would  be 
able  to  return  to  all  that  he  had  left,  with  the  Christian  maiden 
for  his  bride.     He  did  not  remember  how  impossible  it  would  be 
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that  he  could  ever  regain  what  he  had  lost,  or  to  declare  openly 
that  he  had  married  one  of  the  hated  and  persecuted  sect,  and 
even  outwardly  conformed  to  its  tenets  himself ;  but  when  does 
a  lover  ever  count  the  cost?  At  that  time  he  would  have 
counted  the  world  well  lost  for  love. 

At  last  he  saw  her  rise  fiom  her  knees ;  in  an  ihstant  he  was  by 
her  side.  "  Antinoe,"  he  said  softly,  letting  his  eyes  rest  eagerly 
and  lovingly  upon  her  pale  face. 

"  Have  the  others  gone  ?  "  she  asked,  calmly  looking  round  the 
now  deserted  temple. 

"  They  are  outside.     I  waited  for  you,"  he  returned. 

•*  Was  it  not  grand,  Glaucus  ?  "  she  asked  dreamily. 

'  Yes,"  he  murmured,  not  knowing  to  what  she  alluded. 

*  I  never  heard  the  good  father  more  eloquent,  more  impas- 
sioned ;  his  words  sank  into  my  soul.  Did  you  not  feel  the 
majesty  of  them  ?  " 

Glaucus  hurriedly  assented.  The  truth  was  he  had  not  heard 
one  single  word  of  the  discourse,  his  thoughts  had  been  centred 
upon  her,  but  he  could  not  tell  her  so ;  her  interest  was  in  his  soul 
as  yet,  but  soon  he  would  waken  it  for  something  that  touched  him 
more  nearly.  Slowly  they  moved  out  side  by  side  on  to  the  arid 
rocks  that  composed  the  island,  which  exhibited  then  a  confusion 
of  grand  and  beautiful  buildings,  rivalling  those  left  by  the  greatest 
cities  of  Egypt.  Eight  different  temples  had  been  built  on  that 
severe  site,  apparently  at  different  periods,  and  their  elegant 
forms  and  dazzling  white  colour  strikingly  contrasted  with  the 
brown  tint  of  the  rocks  and  the  rugged  peaks  of  the  surrounding 
mountains. 

It  was  a  grand  sight,  if  a  somewhat  stern  one,  and  lovers  of  the 
picturesque  would  have  lingered  to  watch  the  varying  shades 
cast  by  the  declining  rays  on  pillar  and  obelisk,  but  neither  of 
those  two  paid  any  attention  to  the  rugged  grandeur  of  the 
scene,  because  their  thoughts  were  fully  occupied  with  other 
matters. 

At  the  portico,  the  same  old  monk  who  had  touched  Glaucus 
on  the  shoulder  waited  patiently.  In  some  measure  he  looked 
upon  those  two  as  belonging  to  him,  for  it  was  owing  to  him,  or 
he  thought  so,  that  they  both  were  saved  from  perdition,  for 
simple  creature  that  he  was,  the  monk,  Theodore,  imagined  there 
could  be  no  salvation  for  those  outside  the  pale  of  the  true  faith. 

13 
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"  The  second  boat  waits,  my  children,"  he  said.  "  If  you 
do  not  quicken  your  steps  it  will  go  without  you.  I  stayed,  for  I 
thought  you  would  not  like  to  be  left  here  alone." 

Glaucus  thought  he  would  not  have  minded  had  only  Antinoc 
been  his  companion  ;  he  would  be  content  to  live  anywhere  with 
her,  even  in  the  desert,  or  on  that  arid  rock;  but  the  girl, 
startled  out  of  her  placid  calm  at  the  alternative  thus  presented 
to  her,  hastened  after  her  companions,  and  with  the  young  man 
and  the  monk  was  soon  landed  on  the  opposite  shore. 

As  before  stated,  the  Christians  usied  to  come  to  the  island 
of  Philoe  for  the  purpose  of  worship,  because  it  was  far  from  the 
seat  of  their  rulers,  and  they  hoped  to  escape  the  fury  of  their 
persecutors ;  but  at  last  by  some  means  it  was  discovered  that  the 
temple  had  been  consecrated,  and  they  were  driven  from  here  and 
forced  to  seek  more  distant  and  remote  recesses. 

Fiercer  than  ever  raged  the  persecution,  and  Glaucus  gradually 
saw  his  dreams  of  a  happy  future  with  Antinoe  fading  away. 
Even  should  she  become  his  bride,  they  would  still  be  hunted, 
and  perhaps  tortured  to  death,  as  so  many  had  been.  For  them 
would  be  no  peaceful  future,  full  of  the  joys  of  domesticity ;  they 
were  marked,  doomed  for  an  unhappy  fate,  and  perhaps  a  linger- 
ing, horrible  death. 

At  last  he  realized  what  he  had  done  in  thus  cutting  himself  off 
from  his  own  people,  but  he  never  repented.  Antinoe  was  the 
whole  world  to  him,  she  was  more  than  relations  or  honour. 
Could  he  undo  what  he  had  done,  he  would  not  For  her  sake 
he  became  a  fugitive,  with  her  and  for  her  he  would  live  and  die. 

At  length,  no  longer  could  the  persecuted  band  of  Christians 
walk  about  in  safety.  Numbers  of  them  were  killed,  and  the 
remnant  fleeing  for  their  lives  sought  refuge  in  caverns,  in  remote 
recesses  of  the  rocks  and  in  the  sepulchres  themselves. 

This  last  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  among  the  natives  at 
the  present  time,  some  of  the  Arabs  living  in  the  entrance  of  the 
caves  of  their  own  free  choice ;  making  partitions  with  earthen 
walls,  they  form  them  into  habitations  for  themselves  and  for 
their  animals,  dressing  their  wives  and  children  in  mummy  cloth, 
taken  from  the  dead,  adorning  their  womankind  with  ornaments 
rifled  from  the  tombs,  and  giving  their  children  playthings 
gathered  from  the  same  gruesome  toyshop,  using  the  mummy 
cases  for  fuel,  and  heating  the  ovens  where  they  bake  their 
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bread  with  the  same,  together  with  the  bones  of  mummies, 
the  asphaltum  or  bitumen  which  embalmed  them,  and  the  linen 
bandages  that  had  enveloped  them. 

The  Arabs  do  this  from  choice,  and  because  they  derive  a 
profitable  income  from  mummy-hunting ;  but  it  was  not  from 
choice  that  Glaucus,  Theodore,  Antinoe  and  some  half-dozen 
other  hunted  men  and  women  sought  a  refuge  in  the  caverns  that 
intersect  the  Lybian  chain  of  mountains. 

In  these  subterranean  galleries,  for  some  months,  did  the  fugi- 
tives eke  out  a  miserable  existence,  surrounded  by  mummies  and 
the  relics  of  decaying  mortality,  scarcely  daring  to  venture  forth 
even  in  search  of  necessary  food  until  compelled  by  hunger  to  do 
so.  But,  even  here,  they  were  not  safe  ;  baffled  love  even  more 
than  hate  found  out  their  abode,  and  once  again  they  had  to  flee. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  girl  of  Antinoe's  beauty 
would  not  attract  admirers,  and  a  young  Egyptian,  Renoth  by 
name,  had  long  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  maid  ;  but  Antinoe  cared 
nothing  for  earthly  loves,  and  would  not  listen  to  his  suit.  He 
half  suspected  that  she  had  become  a  Nazarene,  but  while  he 
hoped  there  was  any  chance  for  him  he  kept  his  suspicions  to 
himself.  When,  however,  he  realized  that  the  beautiful  lotos- 
flower  would  never  bloom  for  him,  disappointed  love  turned  to 
bitterest  hate,  and  he  determined  that  no  other  should  secure  the 
prize  he  coveted. 

Unknown  to  the  Christians,  he  had  followed  them  to  the  island 
of  rhiloe,  and  witnessed  the  sacrilegious  insult,  as  he  deemed  it, 
offered  to  the  gods  of  his  ancient  faith.  He  had  seen,  too,  what 
touched  him  more  nearly,  for  even  in  that  day  the  worship  of  the 
gods  of  Rome  was  superseding  that  of  Osiris  and  Isis  ;  he  had 
seen  Glaucus,  and  having  been  a  lover  himself,  he  knew  what 
that  devotion  meant,  and  a  great  hatred  rose  up  in  his  breast 
against  his  rival,  whom  he  knew  for  one  of  the  invaders  who  were 
now  masters  of  Egypt  Thus,  he  had  a  double  cause  to  dislike 
the  Roman,  and  he  knew  if  he  could  be  identified  with  the 
Christians  it  would  work  his  ruin,  for  in  Rome  the  persecution 
of  the  followers  of  Christ  was  as  great  as  it  was  in  Egypt.  He  it 
was  who  had  set  spies  to  work,  so  that  no  longer  could  they 
worship  in  the  temple  of  Philoe;  and  he  it  was  who,  like  a 
sleuth-hound,  tracked  them  down  even  to  their  gruesome  place 
of  refuge. 

13' 
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He  watched  and  waited,  and  one  day,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  he  saw  Antinoe  alone ;  but  how  different  from  the 
beautiful  girl  he  remembered.  Her  face  was  pale,  her  cheeks 
sunken,  and  her  eyes  had  an  unnatural  brilliancy,  while  her 
white  garments  were  torn  and  soiled.  She  had  come  out  from 
the  stifling  atmosphere  of  those  subterranean  chambers  to  breathe 
for  a  few  moments  the  purer  air. 

Cautiously  he  approached  her,  and  when  she  would  have  fled 
on  recognizing  him,  he  seized  her  by  the  arm  and  forced  her  to 
listen  to  him  by  dint  of  the  threats  he  used.  The  sight  of  her 
revived  his  passion,  and  he  argued,  prayed,  implored  and 
threatened  by  turns.  If  she  would  fly  with  him,  he  would  take 
her  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  they  might  live  in  a  world  of  bliss 
of  their  own  making.  He  painted  in  vivid  terais  the  horrible 
tortures  she  and  all  with  her  would  undergo  if  she  persisted  in 
her  resolution  of  remaining  a  Christian,  and  finally,  he  declared 
if  she  did  not  yield  to  his  entreaties,  he  would  bring  down  the 
persecutors  upon  them,  for  he  gave  her  to  understand  that  at 
present  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  found  out  their  retreat. 

It  was  all  useless.  She  turned  a  deaf  ear  alike  to  persuasions 
and  threats.  "  A  Christian  she  was,  and  a  Christian  she  would 
die,"  she  returned  calmly  to  all  his  expostulations;  "and  she 
never  intended  to  marry,  she  looked  to  something  higher  than 
mere  earthly  things.  A  crown  of  glory  awaited  her  in  the 
heavens ;  she  cared  not  how  soon  she  should  reach  it" 

Finding  he  could  not  move  her,  Renoth  grew  exasperated,  and 
left  her  after  hurling  the  most  terrible  denunciations  at  her  and 
her  companions ;  winding  up  by  saying  "  she  should  see  him 
again  ere  long  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men  who  would  take  her 
and  her  companions  and  hand  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  those  whose  laws  they  had  defied  and  broken." 

Though  outwardly  calm  and  unconcerned,  Renoth's  words 
were  not  without  their  effect  upon  Antinoe. 

Not  for  herself  did  she  fear  ;  this  terrible  life  she  was  leading 
was  so  wearisome  she  would  not  be  sorry  to  have  it  ended,  but 
there  were  her  companions — the  monk  Theodore,  Glaucus, 
Ismenia,  a  girl  who  also  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  and 
one  or  two  others  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  sepulchre. 

She  must  warn  them,  for  life  is  dear  to  all,  |and  she  could  not 
allow  them  to  be  sacrificed  before  her  eyes. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

"  What  ails  you,  my  daughter  ?  you  seem  troubled." 

These  words  were  addressed  to  Antinoe  by  Theodore,  on  his 
return  to  the  cavern.  He,  as  well  as  Glaucus,  had  been  out  seek- 
ing for  food,  and  he  was  struck  by  the  depressed  attitude  of  the 
girl. 

For  answer,  she  related  to  him  what  had  passed  with  Renoth. 

The  monk's  brows  contracted  as  he  listened.  "  It  is  the  will  of 
God,"  he  said  ;  **  but  when  shall  we  have  peace  ?  when  shall  these 
troublous  times  cease  ?  " 

*•  If  only  I  had  power,"  cried  Glaucus  fiercely,  for  a  moment 
regretting  that  he  had  thrown  up  his  rank,  ''  I  would  crush  that 
slave  who  dares  to  threaten  Antinoe  ;  he  should  be  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts  he  is  so  fond  of  talking  about." 

"  Hush,  my  son,"  the  monk  said  mildly,  *'  those  are  not 
Christian  principles  ;  rather  than  talk  of  vengeance,  let  us  think 
what  is  best  to  be  done  for  our  present  safety." 

"  We  cannot  stay  here,"  the  young  man  returned  with  a  gloomy 
look  upon  his  face.  Were  it  not  for  Antinoe,  he  would  have 
stayed  and  braved  the  foe,  but  he  knew  to  what  she  would  be 
exposed  were  she  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  fanatics.  At  all 
costs,  some  haven  of  refuge  securer  than  that  must  be  found  for 
her. 

"  No,"  Theodore  answered  thoughtfully.  **  By  accident,  I  dis- 
covered a  place  which  njay  yet  prove  a  safe  hiding-place." 

Asked  to  explain,  he  said  that  wandering  in  the  valley  he 
had  come  upon  a  narrow  gorge  or  ravine,  that  led  by  a  winding 
track  into  the  heart  of  the  Lybian  mountains.  That  he  had 
come  upon  the  entrance  of  a  tomb  which  no  one  would  have 
suspected,  and  that  going  in  he  saw  labyrinth  after  labyrinth  of 
passages,  and  he  thought  there  they  would  be  able  to  defy  the 
search  of  their  persecutors.  He  was  almost  certain  he  could  find 
the  entrance  again. 

It  was  decided  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  seeking  this  fresh 
resting-place,  for  at  any  moment  Renoth  might  fulfil  his  threat  _ 
and  return  with  an  armed  band. 

It  was  a  melancholy  procession  which  started  to  find  its  way 
to  this  fresh  haven  ;  it  consisted  of  only  five  persons,  for  to  this 
number  had  they  dwindled.     Theodore  went  first  to  show  the 
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way ;  Glaucus  assisted  Antinoe  over  the.  rough  stones,  while 
Ismenia  sought  to  g^ide  the  tottering  steps  of  an  old  woman 
whose  span  of  life  the  hardships  she  had  endured  were  evidently 
shortening. 

It  was  a  long  and  painful  pilgrimage  through  those  desert 
mountains,  and  more  than  once  the  old  woman  had  sunk  to  the 
ground  declaring  she  could  go  no  further,  and  imploring  her 
companions  to  leave  her  to  her  fate ;  but  this  they  would  not  do, 
and  the  monk  and  Glaucus,  between  them,  carried  her. 

So  they  traversed  for  more  than  two  miles  that  winding  gorge 
till  a  narrow  chasm  between  the  rocks  opened  into  "  the  Valley 
of  the  Tombs,"  a  gloomy  solitude,  presenting  a  most  arid  and 
desolate  aspect.  High  mountains  with  rocky  summits  bounded 
the  horizon  on  all  sides,  and  the  heat  in  this  inclosed  place  was 
so  stifling  that  the  old  woman,  who  was  already  nearly  dead, 
actually  expired  in  the  arms  of  Glaucus. 

Finding  that  she  really  was  dead  beyond  recall,  they  laid 
her  in  a  chasm  of  the  rock,  and  with  considerable  difficulty 
dragged  some  blocks  of  stone  so  as  to  protect  the  corpse  from 
jackals  and  vultures,  and  after  having  said  a  prayer  resumed 
their  toilsome  way,  leaving  the  dead  to  her  repose  in  that  silent 
place. 

Not  a  murmur  of  complaint  passed  the  lips  of  either  girl 
though  the  death  of  their  aged  companion  cast  a  fresh  gloom 
over  them.  Would  they  ever  reach  the  end  of  their  journey 
alive?  was  the  thought  in  both  minds,  but  they  gave  no  expres- 
sion to  it. 

Antinoe  felt  an  almost  irresistible  longing  to  lie  down  and  die 
too,  but  for  the  sake  of  her  companions  she  would  not  give  way 
to  the  feeling. 

So  the  weary  march  continued  along  the  tracts  of  rocks  called 
Goumou.  All  along  here  the  rocks  were  hollowed  out  into 
chambers  and  galleries  where  the  ancient  inhabitants  deposited 
their  dead.  Indeed,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Thebes  are 
supposed  to  have  dwelt  in  caverns  in  the  rocks,  perhaps  these 
very  same  caverns,  which  were  afterwards  enlarged  and  excavated 
artificially  into  those  catacombs  to  which  none  other  in  the  world 
can  compare,  and  which  attest  the  vast  population  of  a  city 
whose  antiquity  reaches  far  beyond  all  historical  notice,  for  the 
1-v,  g^jjd  obelisks  of  Thebes  had  already  begun  to  decay 
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when  Men^s,  the  first  king  of  the  country,  commenced  the  build- 
ing of  Memphis.  Strangely  enough,  though  the  exact  site  of 
Memphis  cannot  now  be  determined,  Thebes,  though  of  so  much 
greater  antiquity,  still  exists  and,  though  ruined,  has  resisted  in 
a  wonderful  manner  the  inroads  of  time,  of  ignorance,  and  of 
barbarity. 

The  monk  Theodore  held  on  till  the  sacred  valley  of  Bebanel- 
Malook  was  reached.  Here  they  halted  while  he  carefully  tried 
the  rock,  which  was  a  calcareous  stone  of  an  exceedingly 
white  colour.  No  opening  was  to  be  seen,  so  jealously  did 
the  ancient  Egyptians  seek  to  guard  the  resting-places  of 
their  dead,  especially  their  royal  dead,  and  it  was  here  that  were 
the  "Tombs  of  the  Kings." 

But  all  their  precautions  had  not  availed,  for  at  a  very  remote 
age  the  rifling  of  tombs  was  a  trade.  These  sacrilegious  robberies, 
crimes  of  frightful  enormity  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  Eg3rptians, 
were  not  afe  at  the  present  day  for  the  purpose  of  dragging  the 
illustrious  dead  from  their  resting-places  to  expose  them  to  the 
gaze  of  wondering  moderns  in  various  museums  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  jewels  and  gold 
that  were  deposited  with  them.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
itoummies  were  concealed  with  such  ailxious  ingenuity. 

At  length  Theodore  seemed  to  have  found  what  he  was 
searching  for.  Calling  for  Glaucus,  he  bade  the  young  man 
assist  him,  and  soon,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  girls,  a  portion 
of  what  seemed  solid  rock  moved  inwards,  disclosing  an  aperture 
about  two  feet  wide.  Crawling  through  this  he  told  the  others 
to  follow.  When  they  had  got  through  this  narrow  passage, 
which  was  only  possible  on  hands  and  knees,  they  came  to 
a  staircase  hewn  out  of  the  rock ;  descending  this  they  found 
themselves  in  a  long  gallery  or  corridor  along  which  they 
cautiously  proceeded.  On  either  side  were  chambers,  each  with 
its  separate  entrance.  But  not  yet  was  reached  the  place  where 
the  monk  hoped  they  might  rest  secure. 

At  the  end  of  this  long  gallery  their  progress  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  large  pit,  very  deep  and  wide,  apparently  one 
of  the  pits  into  which  salted  mummies  were  placed.  To  all 
appearance  this  was  the  end  of  this  subterranean  abode,  but  the 
monk  evidently  did  not  think  so.  Kneeling  down,  by  the  aid  of 
a  small  lamp  he  carried,  Theodore  examined  carefully  the  sides 
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of  the  pit.  There  were  projections  which  formed  a  sort  of  rude 
staircase  or  ladder,  and  a  rope  hanging  from  a  beam  appeared 
to  have  been  used  formerly  for  descending  the  pit 

"  It  is  down  there  we  must  go,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
blackness. 

Both  the  girls  shrank  back  and  Antinoe  exclaimed : 

**  Surely  the  pit  must  be  full  of  mummies." 

*'  You  need  not  be  afraid,  my  child ! "  he  returned ;  "  the  pit 
contains  nothing  but  rubbish.     I  have  been  down  it." 

Thus  reassured,  the  girls  made  no  further  demur  but 
descended.  When  they  had  arrived  at  the  bottom,  Theodore 
showed  them  a  small  opening  that  had  been  forced  through  the 
wall.  It  had  been  closely  shut  up,  plastered  over  and  painted 
like  the  rest  of  the  sides  of  the  pit.  Some  one  before  them  must 
have  discovered  that  it  was  the  entrance  to  magnificent  galleries 
and  halls,  in  fact  the  real  resting-places  of  the  kings.  But  for 
that  aperture  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  suppose  there 
could  have  been  any  further  proceeding,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
tomb  ended  with  the  pit  when  it  was  only  really  just 
commencing. 

It  would  be  hard  to  describe  the  magnificence  of  those 
labyrinthine  corridors  to  which  they  now  penetrated ;  the  vivid 
colours  of  the  sculptures  and  the  extraordinary  figures  on  the 
walls  and  ceilings  would  have  filled  an  ordinary  observer  with 
astonishment,  but  these  fugitives  were  too  weary  and  footsore  to 
care  about  anything  except  finding  a  place  to  lay  their  heads. 

Antinoe  was  too  exhausted  even  to  notice  that  Glaucus  was 
summarily  displacing  a  mummy  in  the  hopes  of  making  her 
a  convenient  resting-place,  or  that  he  had  taken  a  wooden 
portrait  statue  to  form  a  pillow  for  her  head. 

What  a  place  it  was !  and  this  was  to  be  their  abode  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

True,  there  was  not  much  chance  of  their  being  found 
here,  for  the  existence  of  these  caverns  was  probably  known  to 
only  one  or  two  of  the  descendants  of  those  priests  to  whom  the 
secret  had  been  formerly  intrusted  in  the  remote  ages,  when  the 
Pharaohs  were  laid  in  these  magnificent  tombs,  to  await  the  ten 
thousand  years  that  must  elapse  before  body,  soul,  intelligence 
and  "  Ka "  would  be  brought  together  again  for  all  eternity. 
But,  after  all,  was  such   a.  life  worth  leading,  surrounded  by 
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mummies  everywhere,  nearly  suffocated  by  the  intense  heat 
which  prevailed  in  the  tombs,  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world,  buried  while  yet  alive,  with  the  mortal  remains 
of  those  who  had  lived  their  little  day  thousands  of  years  before  ? 

Scarcely,  and  yet  one  at  least  of  those  four  was  not  wholly 
unhappy. 

To  be  with  Antinoe,  to  occasionally  feel  her  hand  in  his, 
to  hear  her  soft  voice,  that  was  joy  to  Glaucus,  even  though  they 
were  immured  in  this  living  tomb ;  and  the  maiden,  though  not 
loving  him  in  the  manner  he  wished,  yet  turned  to  him  in 
her  desolation  for  the  support  she  so  sadly  needed. 

She  missed  him  when  he  went  out,  as  he  was  obliged  to  do 
sometimes  in  search  of  food,  for  they  were  in  danger  of  starvation 
in  that  terrible  place,  and  if  he  was  gone  longer  than  usual  she 
was  a  prey  to  dreadful  apprehensions.  He  might  be  killed,  and 
there  was  always  the  fear  he  might  be  followed  and  their  retreat 
discovered  by  their  implacable  foe,  Renoth. 

It  soon  became  evident,  too,  that  they  could  not  exist  for  long 
in  these  {Underground  caverns. 

Already  the  privations  were  telling  heavily  upon  them. 
Theodore  was  failing  and  Ismenia  showed  signs  of  aberration  of 
intellect  She  would  wander  away  for  hours,  and  sometimes  they 
had  great  difficulty  in  finding  her,  and  when  brought  back  to  the 
chamber  they  had  cleared  and  used  for  a  dwelling-place,  she 
would  mutter  and  talk  of  the  strange  sights  she  had  seen. 

She  fancied  the  mummies  were  alive  and  held  conversations 
with  them ;  at  other  times  she  would  begin  lo  unroll  the  fine 
linen  bandages  in  which  they  were  wrapped,  removing  the  lids 
of  the  cases  for  this  purpose. 

It  was  a  terrible  sight  to  see  that  young  girl  full  of  life  among 
these  mummified  remains,  treating  them  as  though  they  were  in 
a  condition  to  hear  and  understand  what  she  was  saying,  and 
sometimes  Antinoe  felt  that  if  it  went  on  much  longer  her  brain, 
too,  would  turn  and  she  should  be  bereft  of  sense  like  her  un- 
fortunate friend. 

At .  last  there  came  a  day  when  Ismenia  was  not  to  be 
found.  She  had  wandered  away,  and  though  Glaucus  and  the 
monk  searched  for  days  after  her  disappearance,  no  trace  could 
be  found  of  the  unhappy  girl ;  her  fate  remained  shrouded  in 
mystery.    Whether  she  had   lost   her  way  in  the  labyrinth  of 
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corridors  and  galleries  that  extended,  none  knew  how  far,  into 
the  interior  of  the  mountains,  or  whether  with  the  cunning  of 
insanity  she  had  mans^ed  to  make  her  way  out  unaided  from 
the  tomb,  was  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  she  was  never  seen 
again  by  her  companions. 

There  were  only  those  three  left,  and  it  was  evident  to 
Glaucus  that  soon  they  would  be  reduced  to  two.  For  some 
little  time  he  had  been  revolving  the  possibility  of  something  in 
his  mind,  and  seeing  how  the  monk  was  failing,  he  spoke  to  him 
on  this  subject  so  near  his  heart.  The  monk  saw  the  force  of 
his  arguments  and  agreed  to  speak  to  Antinoe. 

The  girl  had  felt  the  loss  of  her  only  remaining  female  com- 
panion very  much,  and  was  plunged  in  a  hopeless  apathy  from 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  arouse  her,  though  Glaucus 
tried  with  touching  sedulousness  to  console  and  comfort  her. 

"Marry  Glaucus!"  she  exclaimed  in  startled  tones  when 
Theodore  had  broached  the  subject  to  her. 

**  Yes,  my  daughter,"  he  returned  ;  "  I  can  join  your  hands 
before  I  go." 

''  But,  but,  my  father,  I  do  not  care  to  marry.  I  had  hoped 
to  join  one  of  those  sisterhoods  you  told  me  about,  where 
we  can  dedicate  our  existence  to  our  Lord  and  Master,"  she 
returned. 

"  Oh,  my  child,"  he  said,  **  I  did  at  one  time  hope  that  you 
might  become  one  of  those  holy  women,  but  fate  has  willed 
otherwise,  and  I  see  nothing  for  you  but  a  marriage  with 
Glaucus." 

**  Father,  is  this  a  time  for  thinking  of  such  worldly  things,  and 
in  this  horrible  place  ? "  shuddering  as  she  looked  at  the  mummy- 
cases  ranged  round  the  wall. 

"  It  is  precisely  because  we  are  here  that  I  counsel  it,  my 
daughter.  Nay,  listen,"  as  she  was  about  to  speak;  "I  will 
not  conceal  from  you  that  I  am  going  to  leave  you " 

"Father?" 

"  Aye,  not  willingly  indeed ;  but  the  summons  can  not  be  far 
off  now ;  I  feel  I  am  dying,  and  then  you  will  be  alone  with 
Glaucus.  I  would  not  speak  to  you  of  this  only  it  is  better  you 
should  be  his  wife.  If  ever  deliverance  comes  to  you,  and  I  pray 
that  your  young  life  may  not  end  here,  you  could  only  go  back 

^he  world  wedded  to  him.    You  understand,  my  child  ?  " 
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''  I  understand/'  she  answered,  falling  back  into  her  apathetic 
manner. 

"You  consent?" 

« If  you  wish  it" 

•'  It  is  not  my  wish,  but  necessity's,"  he  said  gravely ;  "  I  will 
call  Glaucus." 

**  Must  it  be  so  soon  ?  "  clasping  her  hands. 

•'  Aye,  child,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all." 

What  a  marriage  that  was,  what  a  mockery  of  the  solemn  rite 
that  is  usually  surrounded  by  so  much  that  is  brilliant  and 
festive.  There,  in  that  underground  burying  place  where  lay 
the  remains  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  dead,  whose  pictured 
resemblances  on  coffin*  lid  and  wooden  portrait  statue  glared  at 
them  out  of  the  enamel  eyes  with  the  stare  of  so  many  basilisks ; 
where  the  idols  of  dazzling  white  stone  or  beautiful  blue  porce- 
lain seemed  to  the  excited  fancy  of  the  girl  as  so  many  grinning 
imps  jeering  at  her ;  where  the  odour  of  myrrh  and  spices,  with 
which  some  of  the  embalmed  bodies  had  been  covered,  was 
almost  overpowering  and  the  heat  stifling ;  in  such  a  scene  as 
this  were  the  solemn  words  spoken  by  the  dying  monk  that 
made  Glaucus  and  Antinoe  one. 

The  latter  went  through  it  all  mechanically  and  submis- 
sively, but  the  young  man,  despite  of  his  surroundings  and 
the  possibility  that  they  might  never  leave  the  cavern  alive, 
felt  a  wild  thrill  of  joy  pass  through  him  when  he  clasped 
Antinoe  in  his  arms  and  pressed  his  first  kiss  upon  her 
shrinking  lips. 

The  object  for  which  he  had  given  up  so  much  was  attained  ; 
Antinoe  was  his  own,  his  wife  at  last.  But  not  for  long  was  even 
such  happiness  as  this  to  be  his  portion. 

Gradually  the  bride  he  had  gained  at  such  cost  drooped  and 
faded,  she  was  hastening  to  the  heaven  which  seemed  her  only 
fitting  place. 

He  would  not  believe  at  first  that  this  last  hope  of  his 
miserable  existence  was  going  to  be  snatched  from  him  by  the 
relentless  fate  which  had  bereft  him  of  so  much  ;  but  so  it  was, 
and  he  at  last  could  no  longer  doubt  that  she  was  following  her 
companions.  She  would  lie  quiet  for  hours,  never  complaining, 
but  singing  the  chants  she  had  learned  to  love  so  well  Strange, 
indeed,  must  those  hymns  have  sounded  in  the  gloomy  sepulchre, 
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where  the  dead  had  been  placed  with  the  dread  rites  of  their 
ancient  faith  so  many  thousand  years  before. 

Then  came  a  time  when  she  was  too  weak  even  to  raise  her 
voice,  and  Glaucus  hung  over  her  in  speechless  agony,  supporting 
her  head  against  his  breast.  In  those  last  hours  she  must  have 
loved  him,  for  her  eyes  sought  him  incessantly  did  he  leave 
her  side  for  an  instant,  and  she  would  nestle  back  against  his 
breast  with  a  sigh  of  contentment  when  he  returned. 

'*  My  darling,"  he  cried  one  day  in  heart-broken  accents,  when 
he  realized  that  Antinoe  was  indeed  hastening  to  that  bourn 
whence  no  traveller  ever  returns.  "  My  darling,  stay  with  me  ; 
I  cannot  bear  to.  let  you  go." 

"  Do  not  grieve,  my  Glaucus,"  she  whispered  faintly ;  "  it  is 
better  so  ;  think  of  the  glorious  promises  of  the  Redeemer ;  we 
shall  meet  in  that  land  where  sin  and  sorrow  are  unknown." 

But  Glaucus  would  not  be  comforted — his  Christianity  was 
not  deep  enough  to  find  faith  and  hope  in  the  promises  of  a  future 
life.  .  He  would  have  been  content  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
existence  in  the  tombs  if  only  Antinoe  could  remain  with  him, 
but  now  she. was  dying,  and  to  his  hopeless  view  the  future  seemed 
dark  indeed. 

How  could  he  believe  promises  when  such  misery  was  meted 
out  to  him  on  earth  ?  What  had  he  done  that  he  should  be  a 
fugitive  hiding  in  this  horrible  place  ?  What  had  the  innocent 
girl  he  loved  so  well  done  that  she  should  be  lying  here,  hunted 
to  death,  as  much  a  martyr  as  those  who  were  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  fangs  of  wild  beasts,  or  perished  in  the  most  frightful  tortures 
the  skill  of  men,  or  rather  of  devils,  could  invent  ? 

Could  a  God  who  was  just  allow  such  things  to  be  ?  If  there 
were  any  truth  in  this  faith,  which  to  Antinoe  seemed  so 
sublime,  would  not  the  founder  of  it  have  power  to  protect  his 
followers  ? 

What  was  true  ? 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  whose  pictured  resemblances  sneered 
and  mocked  at  him  from  the  walls  where  they  were  depicted 
lotus-crowned — were  they,  too,  all  wrong  about  the  faiths  they 
had  professed  from  time  immemorial?  What  was  the  use  of 
trying  to  solve  the  awful  secrets  which  had  baffled  the  learned 
sages  of  all  time?  What  was  the  grief  of  those  pictured 
mourners  to  his  ?     They  could  never  have  felt  one-tenth  of  the 
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pangs  that  were  rending  him  as  he  saw  his  beloved  d5ang  before 
his  eyes,  and  he  powerless  to  add  one  moment  to  her  allotted 
span,  even  though  he  would  have  willingly  given  his  hody  to 
torments  to  be  able  to  do  so. 

The  wretched  young  man  felt  almost  mad  with  despair ;  he 
felt  ready  to  curse  himself,  the  day  he  was  born,  the  persecutors 
who  had  reduced  him  to  such  a  state,  and  the  whole  world. 

It  was  nothing  to  him  that  in  that  gruesome  place  was  treasure 
that  would  have  made  him  rich  beyond  the  wildest  imaginings, 
if  only  he  could  have  taken  it  out  with  him  from  that  under- 
ground prison — gold  ornaments  of  the  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship and  delicate  tracery  belonging  to  the  Pharaohs*  daughters, 
whose  remains  had  been  hidden  in  those  caverns  so  many  ages 
before,  in  the  fond  but  mistaken  hope  that  they  might  rest  un- 
disturbed till  the  period  of  awakening  and  re-union  should  arise. 
Amphorae  of  most  elegant  and  graceful  shapes ;  scarabaei,  the 
emblems  of  life,  of  basalt  and  verde-antico,  worn  on  the  breasts 
of  the  kingly  mummies ;  figures  and  statuettes  of  beautiful  blue 
porcelain  and  bronze;  papyri,  for  which  antiquaries,  even  in 
those  days,  were  paying  large  sums,  and  which  were  found  hidden 
in  the  mummies'  breasts,  under  their  arms,  in  the  space  between 
the  knees,  or  on  the  legs,  covered  up  in  the  numerous  folds  of 
cloth  that  enveloped  them  ;  costly  jewels,  in  rings  and  necklaces 
and  head  ornaments ;  splendid  turquoises  of  almost  priceless 
value,  embedded,  perhaps,  in  the  glossy  black,  parchment-like 
flesh  of  the  fingers  they  had  adorned  in  life. 

It  was  nothing  to  him  that  he  was  surrounded  by  such  and 
various  other  treasures  ;  the  one  appalling  fact  that  Antinoe  was 
dying  shut  out  and  obliterated  the  trace  of  every  other  feeling. 
He  only  knew  that  his  love  was  powerless  to  keep  her  with  him. 
He  longed  for  death  too,  yet  life,  a  hateful  life,  because  it  would 
have  to  be  spent  without  Antinoe,  seemed  strong  within  him. 

In  that  dread  hour,  when  the  wife  he  worshipped — as  truly  as 
those  ancient  Egyptians  worshipped  Isis  in  those  far-away  days 
when  the  sculptures  had  been  traced  upon  the  walls — breathed 
her  last  sigh  in  his  arms,  he  would  gladly  have  welcomed  those 
whose  fury  had  caused  them  to  find  a  refuge  in  that  dismal  place  ; 
he  would  have  blessed  the  hand  that  should  have  slain  him  and 
sent  him  to  rejoin  his  beloved  in  those  realms  of  eternal  light 
that  she  so  firmly  believed  in.| 
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Antinoe  was  dead. 

In  all  her  fair  young  beauty  she  lay  among  those  who  had  de- 
parted from  earth-life  thousands  of  years  before.  Not  one  of 
those  dead-and-gone  maidens,  beloved  though  the  inscriptions 
saidthey  were,  was  more  earnestly  lamented  than  this  descendant 
who  died  for  the  faith  she  believed  to  be  true. 

Many  hours  of  agony  were  passed  by  Glaucus  alone  with  his 
dead,  ere  he  could  summon  resolution  to  leave  the  beloved  corpse 
to  the  silence  and  repose  of  those  vast  tombs  which  covered  the 
illustrious  dead,  and  go  out  once  more  into  the  world  in  search 
of  that  death  which  should  bring  him  release  and  re-union  with 
his  loved  Qne. 

Long  was  it  ere  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  tear  himself 
away,  but  he  knew  it  was  useless  attempting  to  take  her  with 
him,  and  at  all  events  here  her  poor  remains  were  safe  from  the 
fanatical  fuiy  which  could  wreak  its  unsatisfied  vengeance  on  the 
dead.  Besides,  life  out  there  would  be  the  sooner  ended  for 
him. 

So  at  last  he  went,  with  many  ^  backward  glance  at  the  still 
figure  so  beautiful  in  its  statuesque  repose. 

Antinoe  was  left  to  her  last  sleep  in  the  Tomb  of  the  Kings 
with  a  long  line  of  Pharaohs,  awaiting  the  final  trump  which  shall 
waken  alike  Egyptian  and  Christian. 


H  (Birrs  f  ollp. 

'By  ANNIE  THOMAS  (MRS.  PENDER  CUDLIP), 

Author  of  "Denis  Donne,"  "Utterly  Mistaken,*'  "The 
HoNBLE.  Jane,"  etc.,  etc 

CHAPTER   XXIII. 
LINK  IN   THE  CHAIN. 

They  had  been  at  Roche's  Hotel,  Glengariff,  three  or  four  days 
when  Dick  Ogilvie's  letter  in  reply  to  the  one  Sylvia  had  in- 
judiciously written  was  handed  to  her  while  she  was  break- 
fasting with  her  husband.  Mr.  Christopher  had  caught  cold  in 
driving  from  Bantiy  in  an  open  car  in  heavy  rain.  The  cold 
had  developed  feverish  symptoms,  and  these  in  return  had  de- 
veloped irritability  to  an  altogether  abnormal  extent. 

Unluckily  there  were  no  letters  for  him  this  mottling,  there- 
fore he  was  able  to  concentrate  all  his  suspicious  attention  upon 
his  wife,  who  recognizing  the  handwriting  turned  a  rosy-red  that 
would  have  been  lovely  if  it  had  not  been  caused  by  confusion 
and — the  word  must  be  written — fear.  She  could  have  slain 
Ann  for  delivering  it  so  inopportunely.  But  it  did  not  occur  to 
her  that  there  was  malice  aforethought  in  Ann's  act 

Noticing  her  blush  and  look  of  embarrassment,  the  tyrannical 
portion  of  his  nature  was  stirred  into  instant  action  by  his 
suspicion. 

"  Who  is  your  correspondent  ?  "  he  asked  rudely. 

"  I  have  not  opened  the  letter  yet,"  she  said,  trying  to  speak 
lightly,  as  she  put  the  letter  down  by  her  plate  and  began  to  pour 
out  the  coffee. 

"  It's  a  man's  hand  ;  it  must  be  a  bill,  I  suppose,"  he  said,  peer- 
ing across  the  table  to  scan  it  more  closely. 

•*  I  hate  to  have  surmises  made  about  my  letters  before  I've 
read  them  myself,"  she  said  angrily. 

"  Why  don't  you  make  haste  and  read  it,  then  ?  "  he  persisted  ; 
and  thus  goaded,  Sylvia  opened  it  with  trembling  hands  and 
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glanced  hastily  at  the  opening  words:  "A  thousand  thanks 
darling,  for  your  sweet  letter " 

Her  heart  thumped  aloud  with  terror  when  she  read  this,  and 
without  daring  to  go  on  or  to  lift  her  eyes  to  her  watchful  hus- 
band's face  she  slipped  the  letter  into  her  pocket,  saying : 

"  A  mere  nothing  after  all.  Won't  you  have  some  of  this 
omelet  ?  No !  Well,  we're  wasting  time  sitting  here  this  lovely 
day  when  we  ought  to  be  out  of  doors." 

She  rose  and  was  going  swiftly  out  of  the  room  when  she  was 
arrested  by  his  saying : 

'*  Sylvia ! " 

"What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked,  holding  the  door  open  land  looking 
back  over  her  shoulder. 

"  Come  and  sit  down  ;  there  is  no  hurry  about  going  out. 
Read  your  letter,  and  then  tell  me  who  it's  from." 

"  You  will  order  me  to  show  it  to  you  next  ?  "  she  said  taunt- 
ingly. 

"  I  shall  1" 

"  This  is  how  I  obey  such  an  ungentlemanly  order,"  she  said, 
flashing  out  defiance  at  him  in  look  and  words  and  tone,  and  in 
a  moment  she  was  tearing  the  letter  into  a  dozen  pieces. 

•*  Your  conduct  is  indecorous  and  disgusting."  He  spoke  loudly 
and  coarsely,  and  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  servants  and  visitors 
at  the  hotel  heard  him. 

"And  your  manner  to  me  is — what  I  deserve  for  having 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  marry  you,"  she  flamed  out,  pursuing  her 
work  of  destruction  till  scarcely  a  letter,  much  less  a  word,  re- 
mained unmutilated. 

**  I  wish  I  were  dead,"  she  went  on,  panting  with  anger  and  a 
sense  of  relief  from  the  imminent  danger  of  Dick's  letter  falling 
into  her  husband's  hands ;  ''  better  be  dead,  a  thousand  tinies 
better,  than  live  to  lead  the  dog's  life  I  shall  lead  with  you  if 
you're  going  always  to  treat  me  as  a  child  or  a  criminal." 

**  Perhaps  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  I  were  dead  ? "  he 
asked  threateningly. 

"  Yes,  I  do  ! "  she  replied,  with  such  concentrated  detestation 
for  him  in  her  tone  that  he  made  no  further  effort  to  detain  her, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  making  her  way  through  the 
picturesque  garden  up  to  the  more  wildly  picturesque  mountain 
passes  into  which  that  garden  merges  almost  imperceptibly. 
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She  was  ciying  bitterly  by  this  time.  Crying,  not  because 
she  had  ofTended  and  insulted — and  been  offended  and  insulted 
by — her  husband,  but  because  she  had  been  compelled  to  destroy 
Dick's  loving  letter  before  she  had  read  and  assimilated  its 
pernicious  sweetness  with  her  other  memories  of  him.  It  seemed 
to  her  too  horribly  unjust  that  through  a  bit  of  ponderous 
tjn-anny  on  her  revolting  husband's  part  she  should  have  been 
deprived  of  the  draught  of  emotional  champagne  which  Dick's 
letter  would  have  been  to  her.  **  It  could  have  done  no  harm," 
she  argued;  "reading  the  letter  would  not  have  brought  us 
nearer  in  the  flesh  to  one  another,  and  it  would  have  been  such 
happiness  to  read  in  black  and  white  that  he  loved  me  still,  and 
thought  about  me  often."  Many  women  derive  a  fair  amount 
of  comfort,  not  to  say  rapturous  happiness,  from  the  fond  delusion 
that  the  men  they  like  think  of  them — the  deluded  women — as 
constantly  as  the  latter  think  about  the  men.  It  is  a  delusion, 
and  the  women  who  indulge  in  it  invariably  sup  sorrow  by  the 
spoonful  in  the  course  of  their  relations,  legal  or  unauthenticated, 
sacred  or  profane,  with  the  opposite  sex. 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  darling,  for  your  sweet  letter."  At  least 
she  had  those  "  precious  words  to  ponder  upon,",  she  told  herself 
as  she  hurried  up  and  up  through  the  winding  walks  of  the 
garden,  and  finally  escaping,  as  she  felt,  from  the  trammels  of 
civilization  threw  herself  down  on  the  slope  of  a  bank  that 
bordered  a  river  which  came  bounding  down  from  the  grey-blue 
mountains  to  leap  into  Bantry  Bay. 

How  she  hated  the  prospect  of  the  long  life  tjiat  would  in  all 
probability  be  hers,  for  she  was  young  and  strong  in  wind  and 
limb.  How  she  hated  the  friends  and  relations  who  had 
shoved  her  with  gentle  force  into  this  fate.  Her  heart  rose 
rebelliously  even  against  her  mother  when  she  remembered  the 
way  in  which  she  (Sylvia)  had  been  dealt  out  by  the  maternal 
hand  as  the  trump  card  when  Mr.  Christopher  had  not  fancied 
Lily.  How  she  hated  herself,  poor  little  disappointed,  frightened, 
love-sick  wretch,  as  she  reflected  that  if  she  had  only  been 
staunch  to  Dick  he  could  have  married  her  now  and  placed 
her  better  in  the  social  scale  than  Mr.  Christopher  had  the  power 
of  doing. 

Above  all  how  she  hated  her  husband ! 

She  stayed  away  up  among  the  hills  for  several  hours,  until  it 
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was  long  past  her  usual  luncheon  time,  and  the  pangs  of  her 
young  healthy  appetite  drove  her  back  to  the  hotel.  She  was 
met  by  the  head  waiter  with  the  information  that  Mr.  Christopher 
had  gone  out  to  look  for  her,  and  it  gave  her  a  certain  amount 
of  satisfaction  to  think  of  him  panting  and  puffing  up  and  down 
precipitous  mountain  paths  in  which  his  ponderous  limbs  would 
be  greatly  in  the  way,  in  search  of  one  whom  he  would  not  find. 

There  was  a  sly,  false  expression  on  Ann's  face,  Sylvia  thought, 
as  the  woman  suavely  uttered  a  hope  that  she  "  had  not  brought 
trouble  upon  her  mistress  by  giving  her  that  letter  before 
master." 

^*  Oh,  no  ;  it  was  of  no  consequence,"  Sylvia  said  coldly. 

"Tm  glad,  indeed,  of  that,"  Ann  said  deferentially;  **but  we 
heard  such  angry  talking  that  I  was  really  afraid  there  was  going, 
to  be  violence.  Master  raved  out  *  more  like  a  bull  than  a  bride- 
groom,' as  one  or  two  of  the  hotel  servants  who  heard  him  said 
to  me  afterwards.  And  when  you  came  outlaying  you  wished 
he  was  dead,  lor  I  I  did  feel  sorry  for  you." 

"Did  you  hear  me  say  it?  I  didn't  mean  it,"  Sylvia  said 
quickly,  feeling  heartily  ashamed  of  her  rash  words. 

"  I  heard  you,  ma'am,  and  others  heard  you  too.  He  must 
have  used  you  badly  to  make  you  so  wild." 

"  Don't  speak  of  it  any  more,"  Sylvia  said  imperiously ;  and 
for  a  few  moments  there  was  silence,  while  Ann  went  on  with 
her  work  of  putting  out  the  dress  and  ornaments  which  her 
mistress  would  wear  at  dinner. 

Presently,  however,  the  irresistible  desire  to  annoy  her  mistress 
was  too  much  for  the  woman's  sense  of  expediency. 

"Poor  Bubble  and  Squeak!  No  one  can  tell  how  I  miss 
those  dear  dogs,  now  that  I  am  back  with  you  again,  ma'am,"  she 
said  fawningly.  But  Sylvia  saw  the  reflection  of  a  most 
malicious  twinkle  in  the  woman's  eyes  in  the  looking-glass. 

"  We  won't  speak  about  my  poor  dogs,  Ann.  It's  foolish  of 
me,  but  I  feel  about  them  as  much  as  if  they  were  human  beings; 
in  fact,  I  loved  them  better  than  any  human  beings,  excepting 
mamma  and  my  sister " 

"And  the  one  who  gave  them  to  you,"  Ann  put  in  slyly. 
"  Well,  ma'am,  I  think  a  gentleman  should  do  better  than  spend 
money  on  depriving  his  wife  of  what  was  an  innocent  pleasure 
to  her." 
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"  What  do  you  mean,  Ann  ?  " 

*'  Perhaps  I  had  better  not  tell  you,  ma'am.  But  Carson  was 
saying  to  me  that  you  were  the  only  one  who  didn't  guess  by 
whose  orders  the  poor  dogs  were  lost,  and  whose  money  paid  for 
their  not  being  found  again." 

"  If  I  thought  that ;  if  I  believed  Mr.  Christopher  had  been  so 
cowardly — so  meanly  cruel — so  brutally  despicable  1  Fd — 
Fd " 

"  There,  there !  don't  take  on,"  Ann  interrupted  soothingly. 
*'  I  ought  not  to  have  told  you  what  was  thought.  You  see,  you 
had  better  make  the  best  of  it  All  your  anger  won't  bring  the 
poor  dogs  back,  and  it's  better  to  live  peaceful  if  you  can." 

"^Ican." 

**  You're  young ;  you  have  the  best  of  it.  There's  many  a  long 
day  for  you  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  not  so  many  for  Mr 
Christopher,  I  should  say.  He's  altered,  and  not  for  the  better, 
since  I  saw  him  in  Lqndon — grown  puffier ;  it's  not  healthy  flesh. 
He'd  go  out  like  the  snufT  of  a  candle  if  he  had  an  illness." 

"  Hush  1  you  turn  me  sick,"  Sylvia  said,  growing  ghastly  pale. 
This  woman,  with  her  hints,  innuendoes  and  ghoulish  suggestions, 
was  becoming  a  nightmare  to  her  instead  of  the  comfort  she  had 
anticipated.  Just  then  she  heard  her  husband's  voice  making 
inquiries  for  her  in  tones  that  were  more  masterful  and  aggres- 
sive than  affectionate,  and  again  a  feeling  of  anger  and  indig- 
nation against  him  quickened  her  pulses,  and  brought  the  blood 
in  a  rosy  rush  to  her  face. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Christopher  that  I  have  tired  myself  up  in  the  hills, 
and  that  I  shall  lie  down  and  rest  until  it's  time  to  dress  for 
dinner.    You  can  go  now,  Ann.     I'll  ring  when  I  want  you." 

Ann  went,  but  in  a  few  minutes  she  returned. 

**  Mr.  Christopher  got  caught  in  that  shower  just  now,  ma'am, 
and  he  thinks  he  has  taken  a  chill.  He's  shivering  terrible,  and 
says  will  you  go  to  him." 

Sylvia  rose  up  reluctantly.  She  was  conscious  herself  that  she 
was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  be  a  sympathetic  help-meet  to  her 
husband.  However,  it  was  better  to  go  and  get  the  scolding 
over,  which  she  knew  awaited  her,  than  to  lie  down  with  a  vague 
desire  for  rest  while  her  mind  was  tortured  with  vain  misgivings 
and  repinings. 

Accordingly  she  went  to  his  dressing-room,  and  found  him 
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lying  back  in  a  comfortable,  plumply  upholstered  arm-chair. 
His  usually  florid  face  looked  patchy,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
exhausted. 

"  A  nice  tramp  I  have  had  after  you,"  he  began  harshly.  "  I've 
caught  a  chill,  and  feel  very  ill.     Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  Up  on  the  hills.     I  am  sorry  you  have  caught  a  chill." 

"  Sorry !  much  good  your  sorrow  will  do  me,"  he  snarled.  "  I 
wanted  you  particularly.  I  had  a  telegram  giving  me  very  good 
news.    Two  of  the  bank  notes  paid  by  Melling  to  the  person 

who  sold  him  your  ring  have  been  changed  by Whom  do 

you  think  ?  " 

"  I  can't  imagine." 

"  Your  friend,  Mr.  Richard  Ogilvie,  late  of  some  second-rate 
London  suburb,  now  of  Dene  Prior,  and  soon,  I  hope,  of  Hol- 
Ibway  gaol." 

A  knife  going  through  her  heart  would  have  hurt  her  less  than 
these  words.  She  tried  to  cry  aloud,  "  It's  a  lie  1 "  but  her  voice 
did  not  rise  above  a  whisper.  The  next  moment  she  had  stag- 
gered forward,  and  fallen  half  on,  half  against  the  table  in  a 
fainting  fit  that  looked  painfully  like  death  to  those  who  came  in 
response  to  his  furious  ringing  of  the  bell. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ANN   WASHES  GLASSES. 

Mrs.  Stanmer  had  died  without  ever  having  consciousness 
enough  to  learn  that  she  was  not  what  she  had  believed  herself 
to  be — the  wife,  namely,  of  the  late  owner  and  mother  of  the 
present  possessor  of  Dene  Prior. 

Mrs.  Warrener  had  gone  back  to  the  Rectory,  taking  Rose 
Davenport  with  her.  It  was  evident  that  Rose  required  rest 
after  the  strain  of  the  last  week  or  two,  and  apparently  she  had 
no  desire  to  go  home  to  her  own  people.  Belle  Warrener  put 
this  down  to  Rose's  desire  to  stay  near  Arthur.  Therefore  she 
would  have  been  considerably  surprised  if  she  had  witnessed  a 
scene  that  was  enacted  in  the  Dene  Prior  garden  the  day  after 
Mrs.  Stanmer's  death. 

Rose  had  gone  out  to  gather  white  flowers  from  the  conserva- 
tories to  make  wreaths  and  crosses,  and  before  she.  had  been 
eneraged   on   her  task   many  minutes  she  was  joined  by  Mr. 
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Ogilvie — the  most  solitary,  friendless  man  in  the  house  of  which 
he  was  master.  She  held  her  hand  out  to  him  warmly,  asking 
him  at  once  to  help  her  cut  the  flowers,  and  sparing  him  the 
apologies  which  any  one  else  would  have  offered  him  for  taking 
them  without  his  leave. 

*'  I  saw  you  come  out  here,  and  I  ventured  to  follow  you.  I 
feel  awfully  in  the  way,"  he  said  in  reply  to  her  greeting. 

"You  ought  not  to  feel  it.  No  one  could  have  been  more 
considerate  and  kinder  than  you  have  been ;  and  now  youVe 
going  to  be  kind  to  me  and  help  me  make  a  wreath — will  you  ?  " 

"Willingly.  Td  gladly  help  you  to  do  anything.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  Mrs.  Warrener  and  you,  I  should  have  felt  myself  an 
utter  outcast  and  pariah." 

"Don't  forget  Belle." 

"  Oh,  yes  I  she  has  been  kind,  but  she  will  never  really  like 
me.  She  naturally  feels  too  deeply  for  Arthur  to  forgive  my 
existence,  though  when  she  is  my  sister-in-law  I  hope  she  will 
persuade  him  to  be  friendly  with  me." 

"  You  think  she  will  be  your  sister-in-law  ?  " 

**  They're  very  much  in  love  with  each  other.  I  have  known 
that  for  a  long  time." 

"  So  have  I,"  Rose  said  slowly,  "  but  I'm  afraid  he  will  hesitate 
to  marry  her  now.  The  blot  on  his  'scutcheon  will  hinder  him, 
he  is  so  proud." 

"  She  must  overcome  any  silly  scruple  on  his  part.  She  will, 
if  she  really  loves  him." 

Then  he  looked  at  her  steadily,  and,  without  calculating  on 
what  might  be  the  effect  of  his  action,  he  laid  his  hand  on  hers 
as  she  was  in  the  act  of  cutting  a  spray  of  double  myrtle. 

*'  You  would — if  you  loved  him  ?  " 

'*  I  would— if  I  loved  him." 

She  made  no  effort  to  withdraw  her  hand  ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  held  his  with  a  grasp  in  which  there  was  a  strong  promise  of 
sympathy  and  friendship,  and  looked  him  steadily  in  the  eyes 
with  a  glance  in  which  there  was  no  coquetry  or  shadow  of 
falseness.  He  felt  his  pulses  throbbing  with  a  new-born  feeling 
for  her.  He  had  not  forgotten  Sylvia,  but  he  remembered  that 
she  was  unattainable  and  entirely  lost  to  him. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  you  might  have  learnt  to  feel  for  my 
brother  Arthur  what  Miss  Warrener  feels  for  him  ?  " 
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"  There  was — a  veiy  brief  time.  Before  I  began  to  learn  the 
lesson  I  discovered  that  he  was  in  love  with  Belle." 

"  Lucky  Arthur,  to  have  even  had  such  a  possibility  as  you 
before  him.*' 

"  He  never  had  it,"  she  said,  smiling  rather  sadly.  "  My  dear 
old  friend,  his  mother,  tried  her  best  to  make  us  fond  of  each 
other  in  that  way,  and  failed." 

"  Do  you  remember  that  day  when  I  came  here  as  a  wine 
merchant's  traveller  ?  " 

"  I  shall  never  forget  it." 

"  How  good  you  were,  both  to  me  and  my  horse.  I  shall  ask 
you  to  be  good  to  me  again  one  day.  May  I  come  and  see  you 
at  the  Rectory?  " 

'*  Of  course  you  may." 

"Your friendship  is  very  precious  to  me.  Miss  Davenport.  If 
I  ever  lose  it,  I  shall  feel  as  if  I  were  being  cast  into  outer  dark- 
ness." 

"  You  never  will  lose  it,"  she  said,  and  then  he  released  her 
hand,  but  retained  the  bit  of  double  myrtle. 

"  You  were  gathering  it  for  a  funeral  wreath,  but  it  is  a  bridal 
flower.     Let  me  keep  it  as  a  good  omen." 

"You  may  keep  it " 

"  And  augur  what  I  wish  from  it  ?  " 

"  And  augur  what  you  wish  from  it.  And  now  we  must  go  in 
and  be  industrious,  or  Mrs.  Warrener  will  take  me  away  before 
I  have  made  my  wreaths." 


That  same  day  Richard  Ogilvie  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
having  been  concerned  in  the  sapphire  and  diamond  ring 
robbery,  from  inforfnation  received  from  the  landlord  of  the 
"Stanmer  Arms,"  and  of  a  butcher  in  the  village  in  which  he 
(Dick)  had  lodged  previous  to  coming  into  his  inheritance.  He 
was  taken  to  London  and  searched,  and  in  his  pocket-book  two 
or  three  more  of  the  criminating  notes  were  found.  He  refused 
to  say  how  they  came  into  his  possession,  sent  for  an  eminent 
counsel,  to  whom  he  intrusted  his  defence,  and,  with  Rose's  sprig 
of  myrtle  in  his  button-hole,  prepared  to  await  his  trial  with  con- 
summate coolness  and  cheerfulness. 

"  Don't  you  be  alarmed,  mother,"  he  said  to  her  when  she 
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•came  to  see  him,  broken  down  and  crushed  by  fears  that  she 
could  not  banish  ;  "  I  am  all  right  enough — as  innocent  as  you 
are.     It's  a  hell-cat  of  a  woman  has  landed  me  in  this  plight " 

And  though  she  questioned  him  closely  and  cleverly,  that  was 
all  he  would  tell  her. 

Rose  wrote  to  him  once,  avowing  her  absolute  faith  in  his 
innocence,  and  every  day  she  sent  him  flowers.  But  from 
Sylvia  there  came  no  word  or  sign,  and  he  feared  that  she  had 
been  poisoned  against  him.  He  did  not  know  that  Sylvia  ^as 
being  kept  as  close  a  prisoner,  nearly,  as  he  was  himself,  and 
that  never  an  opportunity  was  given  her  of  writing  or  posting  a 
letter  unknown  to  her  lord  and  master. 

Mr.  Christopher  had  grown  tired  of  Roche's  Hotel.  A  fellow- 
visitor  had  been  laid  up  there  with  an  attack  of  influenza,  and 
Mr.  Christopher  declared  that  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  hotel 
was  rife  with  infection.  The  chill  he  had  taken  in  driving  from 
Bantry  to  Glengariff;  aggravated  by  his  long  walk  among  the 
hills  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  he  was  searching  for  his  wife 
to  give  her  the  "  good  news  "  of  Dick  Ogilvie's  arrest,  was  the 
root  of  the  evil.  But  its  branches  were  many,  and  he  had  Tiardly 
removed  himself  and  his  belongings  from  the  hotel  into  lodgings 
in  a  village  nearer  to  Bantry,  when  various  dangerous  com- 
plications arose,  and  he  became  seriously  ill. 

He  was  not  an  interesting  or  a  grateful  patient  on  whom  to 
attend.  But  Sylvia's  kind,  forgiving  heart  softened  at  sight  of  his 
sufferings,  and  made  her  honestly  desirous  of  alleviating  them  as 
far  as  she  was  able  to  do  it.  The  racking  pains  which  possessed 
his  whole  frame,  tearing  at  him  like  so  many  demons  bent  upon 
torturing  every  bone,  nerve,  muscle  and  fibre  in  his  body,  made 
him  intolerant  of  anything  like  noise,  roughness,  or  loud  speech. 
Sylvia's  light  footstep  and  soft  voice,  her  prompt,  quiet  move- 
ments and  intuitive  perception  of  whatever  he  wanted  without 
giving  him  the  trouble  of  asking  for  it,  soon  became  the  sole 
sources  of  solace  left  to  him  in  life.  He  hated  to  see  Ann,  or  to 
hear  her  stealthy  step  in  his  room,  and  he  had  a  sweeping  objec- 
tion to  being  waited  upon  by  Irish  women-servants.  His  valet 
was  useful,  and  not  an  irritating  element.  Mr.  Christopher  could 
endure  to  let  his  man  wait  upon  him  as  far  as  his  duties  of  valet 
went.    But  he  would  neither  take  physic  nor  food  from  Jennings* 
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hands.  Sylvia,  he  insisted,  must  bring  him  everything  that  he 
ate  and  drank. 

She  performed  her  duty  unwearyingly  and  cheerfully,  being 
always  on  the  alert,  and  never  seeming  to  feel  fatigue.  Some- 
times she  ventured  to  express  the  hope  that  as  soon  as  he  was 
well  enough  to  travel  he  would  let  her  make  arrangements  for  their 
getting  back  to  his  Devonshire  home  without  delay,  as  the  diffi- 
culties attendant  on  catering  for  the  needs  of  an  invalid  were 
many  in  that  wild  Irish  parish.  But  very  shortly  she  realized 
that  he  was  growing  worse  instead  of  better.  Then  she  entreated 
to  be  allowed  to  send  for  her  mother.  But  he  had  conceived  a 
dislike  to  Mrs.  Gould,  and  he  told  Sylvia  rather  roughly  "  that  he 
would  have  no  one  about  him  who  would  be  likely  to  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  his  wife  against  him." 

She  repented  herself  bitterly  now  of  the  hard  words  and 
thoughts  in  which  she  had  indulged  against  him  that  day  when 
they  quarrelled  about  Dick  Ogilvie*s  letter.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
God  was  punishing  her  for  her  frivolity  and  foolish  words  on 
that  occasion  by  giving  her  cause  for  lasting  remorse  if  Mr. 
Christopher  should  really  die  now.  She  resolutely  kept  her 
thoughts  away  from  Dick  Ogilvie,  not  even  satisfying  her  burning 
anxiety  to  see  what  was  said  about  him  in  the  English  papers. 
There  was  a  poor  sort  of  expiation  for  her  sin  in  having  uttered 
that  rash  wish  for  her  husband's  death,  she  hoped,  in  this  total 
abstinence  from  taking  any  expressed  or  active  interest  in  poor, 
ill-used,  unjustly-accused  Dick. 

One  evening  she  was  sitting  in  his  darkened  room,  keeping 
very  quiet,  as  she  fancied  he  was  sleeping.  The  rack  on  which 
influenza  was  stretching  him  made  sleep  the  greatest  blessing  that 
could  be  given  him.  Ann  had  been  away  in  Bantry,  getting 
various  articles  that  the  village  could  not  supply,  and  for  some 
hours  Mr.  Christopher  had  scarcely  spoken.  She  was  longing 
for  light,  fresh  air,  freedom  to  stretch  her  tired,  cramped  young 
limbs  in  a  good  walk  through  the  lovely  green  meadows  and 
fern-fringed  lanes  which  encircled  the  village.  A  sudden  impulse 
made  her  stretch  forward  to  the  open  window  and  pull  the  blind 
on  one  side,  drawing  a  deep  breath  as  she  did  so  in  order  to 
inhale  as  much  as  was  possible  of  the  sweet  evening  air.  As 
she  did  so  Mr.  Christopher  opened  his  eyes,  heard  the  long- 
drawn  breath,  and  asked  fractiously : 
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**  Are  you  sighing  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  answered  brightly,  getting  up  and  going  to 
the  bedside.  "  I  was  drawing  in  as  much  as  I  could  of  this 
lovely  soft  air.  You  have  slept  for  more  than  four  hours.  You 
are  feeling  better,  are  you  not  ?  " 

He  turned  groaning  with  the  pain  the  movement  caused  him. 

"  Better  I  I  shall  never  be  better  in  this  world,"  he  began 
feebly.  Then  he  stopped  and  groaned  again,  and  Sylvia,  filled 
with  self-reproach,  flew  to  the  door  and  called  for  the  new  milk 
which  he  was  to  have  with  a  dessert-spoonful  of  brandy  in  it 
directly  he  awoke. 

It  was  brought  to  the  door  by  Ann,  a  glass  jug  full  of  rich 
creamy  Kilkenny  cows*  milk,  and  as  Mrs.  Christopher  measured 
the  brandy  into  it  she  said  hopefully : 

"  This  will  make  you  feel  stronger.  Put  your  arm  round  my 
shoulder  and  rest  on  me  while  you  drink  it." 

He  was  half  sitting  up,  sipping  it  slowly,  when  Ann  crept  into 
the  room. 

"  Let  me  have  the  jug  to  scald  out,  ma'am.  I  like  to  see  to 
whatever  milk  is  put  in  myself.  Milk  is  such  a  poisonous  thing 
if  one  isn't  particular,  and  I  don't  like  their  Irish  ways  of  washing 
up." 

"Oh,  they're  clean,  beautifully  clean,  in  this  house,"  Mrs. 
Christopher  said  reproachfully.  "  There's  some  milk  left  in  the 
jug,  Ann.     Don't  take  it  away." 

But  Ann  was  gone. 

"  Keep  that  woman  out  of  my  room  ;  I  can't  bear  the  sight 
or  sound  of  her,"  Mr.  Christopher  said  fretfully.  "  And,  Sylvia  I 
— ^stay  up  with  me  to-night.  I  don't  like  the  nurse  the  doctor 
sends  for  night-work.  She  falls  asleep  and  snores,  and  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  she  takes  more  of  the  brandy  than  I  do." 

"  I  will  stay  with  you  certainly,  gladly  too,  for  I'm  sure  I  wait 
on  you  better  than  any  one,  though  I  did  annoy  you  sometimes 
when  you  were  well.  Let  the  nurse  come  and  sit  with  you 
while  I  go  and  change  into  a  dressing-gown." 

"  Don't  be  long,"  he  said  imploringly.  He  was  getting  to  feel 
that  Sylvia  was  very  necessary  to  him,  and  in  a  dim  and  misty 
way  he  was  resolving  that  when  he  got  better  he  would  make  it 
up  to  her,  and  try  and  make  her  happy. 

When  Sylvia  came  back,  having  made  her  sitting-up  toilet  for 
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the  night,  she  found  the  hired  nurse  looking  distressed  and 
anxious. 

•*  There's  been  a  change  since  you  left  the  room,  ma'am,"  she 
said  hurriedly.    "  Send  for  the  doctor  at  once." 

**  Give  him  some  brandy — he  is  faint,"  Sylvia  cried,  alarmed. 

''Your  maid  came  in  as  soon  as  you  left  and  took  all  the 
glasses  away.    She  said  she  wanted  to  wash  them — r-" 

"  Quick  I  quick !  call  Jennings — brandy  at  once.  Oh !  what  is 
that?" 

"  He's  gone  to  God,"  the  nurse  said  reverently,  and  Sylvia 
covered  her  face  as  she  realized  that  a  mighty  conqueror  had 
possession  of  the  room,  and  that  He  had  rent  the  power  from  her 
of  ever  making  amends  for  her  hard  words  to  and  harder  thoughts 
of  the  man  she  had  married. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

"  NO   FURY  LIKE  A  WOMAN   SCORNED." 

After  his  first  interview  with  the  leading  counsel  who  was  to 
defend  him,  Dick's  spirits  rose  elastically.  It  had  not  been 
pleasant  to  him  to  confess  to  whom  he  owed  the  money  the 
possession  of  which  had  brought  him  into  this  trouble.  There 
was  nothing  criminal  about  the  circumstances  attending  the 
transaction,  but  there  was  much  that  was  horribly  humiliating. 

If  this  episode  in  his  life  could  be  obliterated,  he  felt  that 
he  could  hold  up  his  head  before  the  world  and  fearlessly  offer 
himself  with  hands  on  which  there  was  no  suspicion  of  a  stain 
to  Rose  Davenport  He  had  done  many  wild,  reckless  and 
reprehensible  things.  But  he  felt  now  that  his  quiescent  accept- 
ance of  the  ridiculous  devotion  which  had  culminated  in  Ann's 
offering  the  money  to  him,  had  been  a  mean  and  contemptible 
thing.  He  had  accepted  pecuniary  afd  from  a  woman  who 
had  offered  it  to  him,  because  she  had  an  absurd  and  almost 
unnatural  (considering  their  relative  ages)  passion  for  him.  A 
woman,  too,  who  though  connected  distantly  with  his  mother's 
family,  had  always  been  in  a  lower  social  position  than  himself. 
An  uneducated  woman,  with  the  habits,  modes  of  speech  and 
manners  of  the  class  to  which  she  belonged,  and  which  had  always 
galled  him,  even  when  he  was  accepting  kindness  from  her.  He 
was  crushed  with  mortification  now  as  he  reviewed  these  facts  from 
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his  present  stand-point,  and  he  would  gladly  have  given  a  year's 
income  if  he  could  have  established  his  innocence  without  letting 
it  be  made  public  that  the  person  who  had  led  him  into  the 
trap  had  been  a  kind  of  pecuniary  providence  to  him. 

Consequences  are  pitiless.  If  he  had  only  faced  poverty  like 
a  man  in  his  extravagant  young  days  when  he  was  on  the  stage, 
and  the  salary  he  drew  hardly  paid  for  his  board  and  lodgings, 
what  a  happy  fellow  he  might  be  now.  Instead  of  that  he  had 
gone  with  the  stream  of  thoughtless  companions,  who  drank  and 
played  and  drove  in  hansoms,  when  even  omnibus  fares  would 
have  taxed  their  resources.  And  then,  when  poverty  pinched 
him,  he  had  flinched  from  the  pinch,  accepted  alleviating  aid 
that  was  degrading  to  his  manhood.  And  this  was  the  end 
of  it. 

It  was  poor  consolation  to  reflect  that  as  soon  as  he  came  into 
possession  of  his  property,  he  had  sent  Ann  a  cheque  for  a  far 
larger  amount  than' she  had  ever  "  lent"  him,  as  he  called  it  now. 
This  late  repayment  would  not  blot  out  the  fact  that  he  had 
taken  money  from  a  woman  who  only  gave  it  to  him  because 
she  had  an  unholy  affection  for  him :  an  affection  which,  though 
he  had  never  fallen  so  low  as  even  to  feign  to  return  it,  he  had 
**  tolerated  "  for  the  sake  of  what  it  brought  him. 

**  After  it  all  came  out,  would  he  ever  be  able  to  look  Rose 
Davenport  in  the  face  again?"  His  self-accusations,  his  re- 
morse, his  paroxysms  of  shame,  all  culminated  in  this  one 
question,  which  he  was  perpetually  asking  himself. 

He  had  not  heard  of  Mr.  Christopher's  death.  There  had 
been  a  line  in  the  Times  obituary,  but  it  had  escaped  him.  In 
two  or  three  Irish  papers  there  had  been  suspicious  comments 
on  the  occurrence,  but  these  he  had  not  seen  when  his  own  trial 
came  off". 

There  was  one  droj)  of  sweetness  in  the  bitter  cup  he  had 
to  drink  that  day  :  a  note  from  Rose  Davenport,  saying : 

"  Whatever  happens,  I  am  convinced  of  your  innocence ;  I 
shall  be  at  the  door  of  the  court  to  meet  you  when  you  come 
out— Your  Rose." 

Not  even  the  stinging  thought  that  she  would  be  in  court 
and  hear  all  the  humiliating  details  of  the  affair  could  rob  this 
promise  of  hers  of  the  exquisite  pleasure  it  gave  him. 

The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  only  three :     Melling 
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himself,  the  jeweller,  who  had  paid  the  notes  away  in  part  pay- 
ment for  the  ring ;  Mrs.  Watts,  to  whom  Dick  had  given  one 
five-pound  note ;  and  the  landlord  of  the  "  Stanmer  Arms,"  who 
had  received  the  telegram  which  the  press  and  public  opinion 
declared  to  be  so  damning.  Dick's  only  witness  was  Ann 
herself,  who  was  brought  over  from  Ireland  the  day  after  Mr. 
Christopher's  death,  and  who  showed  a  remarkable  readiness 
to  come ;  hurrying  preparations  for  her  departure,  in  fact,  and 
avoiding  an  interview  with  her  mistress,  who  was  stupefied  with 
surprise  and  terror  of  something  undefinable  in  the  air. 

There  was  no  opposition  made  by  any  one  to  Ann's  leaving 
the  lodgings  with  the  stranger  who  had  called  to  see  her. 
Jennings  was  at  the  village  inn,  relating  all  that  had  happened 
and  much  that  ^had  not  to  an  admiring  audience.  The  hired 
nurse  was  "  settling  the  room "  in  which  the  corpse  was  l)nng, 
and  the  young  widow  was  lying  numb  with  fright  and  remorse 
on  her  bed  in  a  darkened  room.  She  had  caught  a  sound  of  the 
word  "  inquest,"  exchanged  between  the  doctor  and  nurse,  and 
it  all  seemed  very,  very  awful  to  her. 

Ann  went  back  quite  cheerfully  to  London  and  expressed 
herself  as  being  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  at  being  retained 
as  a  witness  for  the  defence.  "  She  hadn't  much  to  tell,"  she 
observed,  "  but  Mr.  Ogilvie's  counsel  must  feel  sure  that  when 
she  was  put  in  the  witness-box,  she  would  speak  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  me,  God." 

Her  quotation  of  the  whole  of  the  oath  at  this  preliminary 
stage  was  quite  uncalled  for,  but  she  seemed  to  take  a  grim 
pleasure  in  uttering  it. 


Down  at  Prior  Common,  the  one  topic  naturally  was  the 
terrible  accusation  brought  against  the  young  squire.  The 
landlord  of  the  "  Stanmer  Arms  "  found  himself  suddenly  famous 
through  being  the  proud  recipient  of  that  telegram.  A  thousand 
different  opinions  prevailed  ;  but  there  was  a  general  sentiment 
among  the  servants  and  employes  on  the  Dene  Prior  estate, 
that  **  he  would  come  off  with  flying  colours,"  and  bring  to  open 
shame  the  wicked  ones  who  had  entangled  him  in  their  net. 

The  general  impression  among  both  factions,  those  who 
thought  him  guilty  and  those  who  believed  him  innocent,  was 
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that  he  was  the  victim  of  the  vindictiveness  of  some  vicious 
woman,  upon  whose  unknown  head  other  women  all  earnestly 
hoped  that  some  hitherto  undreamed  of  destruction  might  fall. 

Rose  Davenport  was  the  only  person  who  would  not  speculate 
and  discuss  and  suspect  and  argue  about  him.  She  stayed  on 
at  the  Rectory,  well  understood  by  Mrs.  Warrener,  who  knew  that 
the  girl  clung  to  her  (Mrs.  Warrener)  because  she  had  been 
"  good  to  Dick,"  when  every  other  man  and  woman's  hand  seemed 
against  him,  because  he  had  been  proved  to  be  his  own  father's 
son.  When  afternoon  callers  came  and  canvassed  the  subject  of 
the  "  shameful  accusation  against  poor  dear  Mr.  Ogilvie,"  and 
contradicted  each  other  and  themselves,  and  raised  up  ghosts 
of  the  quite  too  terrible  "  person "  who  was  probably  "  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all,"  Rose  said  nothing.  But  when  they  addressed 
her  directly,  asking  her  if  it  wasn't  shocking,  and  pitiable,  and 
disgraceful,  all  in  a  breath,  Miss  Davenport  had  her  cool  serene 
answer  ready : 

"  He  is  quite  a  real  friend  of  mine,  you  know,  so  of  course  I  am 
sorry  for  this  temporary  unpleasantness." 

"  But — the  disgrace.  Miss  Davenport ! " 

'^  Is  there  any  disgrace  in  being  innocent  of  having  sold  a 
stolen  ring?     If  there  is  I  am  afraid  it  must  attach  to  him." 

Then  the  bolder  spirits  among  them  would  hint  at  there  being 
some  "entanglement  with  a  woman"  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mystery.  But  Rose  by  this  time  was  very  much  in  earnest  in 
her  determination  to  be  staunch  to  the  faulty  fellow,  who  was,  she 
knew,  **  no  hero,  but  a  man." 

So  she  sent  him  the  sweetest  flowers  she  could  find  daily,  both 
from  his  own  and  the  Rectory  gardens  and  conservatories,  and  in 
each  flower  he  found  a  promise  of  something  better  than  he  had 
ever  yet  known. 


There  had  gone  a  frantic,  incoherently-worded  telegram  from 
Sylvia  to  her  mother  as  soon  as  the  telegraph  office  was  open  at 
Bantry,  the  morning  after  Mr.  Christopher's  death,  but  when  it 
reached  10,  Blessington  Terrace,  the  house  was  shut  up  and  the 
occupants  had  gone.  There  was  only  a  caretaker,  who  through  the 
intricate  fumes  of  much  too  early  taken  gin,  saw  her  way  to 
stating  that  the  "  family  was  out  of  town,  and  had  left  no  address 
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with  her,"  and  who  regarded  the  telegraph  boy  with  a  fiercely 
watery  eye.  So  it  was  wired  back  that  **  Gould,  lo,  Blessington 
Terrace,  was  gone,"  and  on  receipt  of  this  "  returned  message 
paid,"  Sylvia  seemed  to  lose  her  last  hold  on  life. 


The  record  of  all  the  details  of  Dick  Ogilvie's  trial  would  not 
be  interesting,  nor  would  it  further  the  action  of  the  story  which 
is  being  told  in  these  pages.  The  effects  which  influenced  the 
result,  and  in  turn  the  influence  which  that  result  exercised  over 
after  events,  are  the  sole  things  that  need  be  dealt  with  in  con- 
nection with  the  affair. 

To  begin  with,  it  was  curious,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  rabid 
jealousy  of  pretty  Mrs.  Watts,  the  widow,  made  Ann  determine 
upon  swearing  hard  that  she  had  never  seen  the  criminating 
bank-notes,  much  less  given  them  to  Ogilvie.  It  would  be  only  her 
oath  against  his  simple  denial  of  guilt.  It  would  naturally 
be  argued  that  she,  a  poor  servant,  could  have  no  object  in 
denying  that  which  if  proved  would  clear  his  character.  She 
would  punish  him  for  having,  as  she  thought,  flirted  with  the  fair 
and  lively  widow,  by  implying  that  it  was  the  owner  of  the  ring 
who  had  surreptitiously  parted  with  it  in  order  to  raise  funds  for 
her  lover.  The  woman  was  as  hungrily  and  selfishly  **  fond,"  as 
she  called  it,  of  Dick  as  ever.  But  she  had  worked  herself  up 
into  such  a  passion  of  jealous  mortification  at  his  preference  for 
Mrs.  Watts,  that  she  was  not  only  ready,  but  eager  to  disgrace 
and  destroy  him.  **  He'll  know  then  that  he  lost  a  good  friend 
when  he  flung  me  off  for  his  silly  giggling  fool  of  a  landlady," 
she  thought  savagely,  "  and  then  he'll  hate  her,  the  stuck-up  thing, 
and  the  other  one  as  well  for  being  his  rewing." 

By  "the  other  one"  she  meant  Mrs.  Christopher,  whose  decline 
and  fall  in  Dick's  estimation  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  would  be 
a  foretaste  of  Paradise.  By  what  means  she  was  to  fill  their 
vacant  places  in  his  heart  she  had  not  yet  determined. 

Accordingly  she  told  her  false  story  in  the  witness-box  glibly. 
On  the  day  in  question,  when  the  sapphire  and  diamond  ring 
was  missed,  she  distinctly  remembered  seeing  it  on  Miss  Sylvia's 
(now  Mrs.  Christopher's)  finger  while  that  lady  was  bathing  her 
dogs.  The  dogs  were  two  white  bull-terriers ;  Miss  Sylvia  was 
devoted  to  them.     They  had  been  given  to  her  by  Mr.  Ogilvie. 
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After  luncheon  on  that  day  Miss  Sylvia  had  gone  out  alone. 
She  had  then  come  home  and  taken  Miss  Warrener  (a  visitor) 
to  Mrs.  Ogilvie's  (the  accused's  mother),  where  she  had  met  Mr. 
Ogilvie  and  spent  the  whole  afternoon,  returning  home  late  for 
dinner.  Mr.  Christopher,  the  gentleman  Miss  Sylvia  was  en- 
gaged to,  since  dead — (Dick's  heart  stood  still  at  this  abrupt 
announcement  of  a  fact  hitherto  unknown  to  him)— ^made  a  great 
fuss  about  the  1q?s  of  the  ring — it  was  the  engagement  ring — 
but  Miss  Sylvia  could  never  bear  to  hear  the  subject  mentioned. 
She  (witness)  had  always  had  doubts  herself  from  Miss  Sylvia's 
manner  that  she  had  sold  her  own  ring  and  parted  with  the 
money  in  a  way  she  was  ashamed  of. 

This,  with  many  additions  and  embellishments,  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  story  told  by  Ann  ;  a  story  to  which  Dick  had  to 
listen  in  silence,  while  such  a  tempest  of  indignation,  rage  and 
shame  as  had  never  overtaken  him  before  warred  in  his  heart. 
If  he  could  have  killed  the  woman  as  she  stood  there,  with  her 
horrible  swarthy  coarse  face  held  up  audaciously,  he  would  have 
done  it  and  felt  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  murder. 

Sharp  examination  and  cross-examination  failed  to  shake  her 
statement.  She  adhered  to  her  story  tenaciously,  and  the  case 
was  adjourned  until  Mrs.  Christopher  could  be  called  as  an 
important  witness  in  the  case. 

Dick  would  rather  have  heard  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude 
passed  on  himself  than  have  been  the  cause  of  bringing  Sylvia 
fnto  such  a  position.  But  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  be  able  to 
save  her  from  this  humiliation.  He  was  helpless,  and  the  woman 
he  had  loved  thoughtlessly,  selfishly,  but  very  truly,  until  he  had 
met  Rose  Davenport,  would  have  to  suffer  public  ridicule  and 
undeserved  censure  on  his  account. 

Truly  his  pleasant  sins  were  making  themselves  into  a  cat-o'- 
nine-tails  wherewith  to  lash  and  lacerate  him. 

Ann  went  back  to  her  lodgings  after  this  exploit,  feeling  any- 
thing but  elated  at  the  turn  things  were  taking.  Though  she  had 
not  been  looking  at  him,  she  had  been  fully  conscious  of  Dick's 
expression  of  loathing,  hatred  and  contempt  for  her.  It  really 
had  not  been  worth  her  while  to  have  "  revenged  herself  "  upon 
him,  Sylvia  and  Mrs.  Watts,  only  to  find  herself  miserable 
because  he  did  not  like  her  the  better  for  having  done  it.  She 
cried  a  good  deal  over  her  supper  of  strong  tea   and  well- 
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vinegared  shell-fish  that  night,  and  felt  a  good  deal  of  loyal  pity 
for  herself,  and  spite  against  ''all  them  stuck-up  nasty  bold 
hussies  as  called  themselves  ladies,"  for  having  goaded  her  into 
this  unsatisfactory  situation.  Later  on,  under  the  influence  of 
more  stimulating  sustenance,  she  longed  to  go  and  throw  herself 
at  Dick's  feet,  implore  his  pardon,  and  offer  to  make  a  full 
recantation  of  her  false  evidence. 

But  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the  morning  stepped  in  and 
weakened  her  resolution. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

DAYS  OF  CALM. 

True  to  the  old  adage,  March,  that  had  come  in  like  a  lion,  was 
now,  in  its  last  days,  going  out  like  a  lamb.  The  blue  sky  was. 
dappled  with  fleecy  clouds,  the  sun  shone  with  a  keen  clear 
brightness ;  along  the  garden  borders  the  crocuses  and  snow- 
drops and  daffodils  stood  in  long  gay  lines  of  flower,  every  lilac 
bush  along  the  shrubbery  walk  was  covered  with  little  pale-green 
spiky  buds,  whilst  the  big  chestnut  tree  on  the  lawn  was  already 
bursting  into  leaf.  High  up  out  of  sight,  a  lark  sang  loudly  and 
shrilly  against  the  blue,  and  there  was  a  breath  of  the  coming 
summer  in  the  soft  air  that  swept  from  the  south  across  the 
tender  shadowy  green  of  the  wide  flat  country. 

A  sofa  had  been  wheeled  into  the  open  window,  and  upon  it 
lay  Nell  Forrester,  propped  up  with  cushions  at  her  back  and 
with  a  warm  quilt  across  her  feet.  She  had  been  very  ill,  after 
that  dreadful  night  of  the  fire  at  the  theatre ;  but  now  she  was 
not  ill  any  longer,  only  white  as  the  snowdrops  in  the  garden 
outside,  and  so  weak  and  thin  that  it  almost  seemed  as  though 
the  gentle  breeze  must  blow  her  away  like  a  broken  floweret 

She  did  not  seem  able  to  get  up  her  strength,  and  yet  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  her  now.  She  had  not  been  hurt 
in  any  way  on  that  terrible  day ;  she  was  not  even  scorched  or 
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bruised  when  the  firemen  had  picked  her  up,  and  the  doctor 
attributed  her  subsequent  illness,  which  was  of  the  nature  of 
brain  fever,  solely  to  the  shock  to  the  system  which  she  had  sus- 
tained. Her  nerves  had  been  in  a  state  of  utter  prostration  for  a 
long  while  afterwards,  and  even  now  Doctor  Baines  told  her  that 
they  had  not  recovered  as  he  had  hoped  and  expected. 

Nell  laughed  at  him  a  little  wearily,  and  assured  him  that  she 
had  never  had  any  nerves.  Yet,  although  she  took  all  his  tonics 
atid  mixtures  obediently,  she  did  not  seem  to  get  any  stronger. 
It  was  always  the  same  thing,  an  intolerable  and  invincible  weak- 
ness, nothing  else,  till  Doctor  Baines  was  fairly  troubled  and 
puzzled  about  her,  and  could  not  make  out  the  cause  of  it  at  all. 
Perhaps  Nell  herself  knew  better  than  he  did,  but  if  so,  she  said 
nothing. 

"  Very  likely  she  may  get  stronger  after  she  is  married,"  said 
the  doctor  one  day ;  "  something  should  be  done  to  rouse  her :  let 
us  get  her  married  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  change  and  ex- 
citement will  very  likely  do  more  for  her  than  any  medicine." 
He  said  it  to  Cecil,  and  Cecil  fixed  the  wedding  day  promptly 
for  the  tenth  of  April,  the  Wednesday  after  Easter  Sunday. 

And  now  it  was  only  a  fortnight  more  to  the  tenth  of  April. 
Everybody  cheered  up  and  felt  better  when  the  great  day  was 
settled  ;  only  the  bride-elect  herself  seemed  to  take  no  earthly 
interest  in  the  impending  event. 

She  left  all  the  arrangements  to  her  sisters,  smiling  acquies- 
cently and  faintly,  with  a  far-away  look  in  her  eyes,  when  she 
was  consulted.  Even  her  trousseau^  that  crowning  excitement 
and  joy  of  a  woman's  existence,  did  not  suffice  to  rouse  her  out 
of  her  apathy  and  indifference. 

"  You  can  do  as  you  like,"  she  would  say  to  them,  and  Dottie 
and  Millie  had  a  fine  time  of  it,  going  up  to  town  and  ordering 
and  choosing  the  new  clothes,  and  sending  in  the  bills  duly  to 
their  grandmother. 

The  time  came  at  last  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  tha 
Nell  should  go  for  a  few  days  to  London  herself,  to  be  fitted  with 
numerous  garments  that  could  not  be  possibly  finished  off  until 
she  had  tried  them  on.  Doctor  Baines  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  she  was  perfectly  able  to  go,  and  that  the  effort  of  going 
would  do  her  good.  He  said  that  she  wanted  rousing,  physic- 
ally and  mentally ;  that  her  London  visit  would  help  her  to  shake 
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off  some  of  her  Invalid  habits ;  but  Nell,  who  seemed  to  cling  a 
good  deal  to  her  own  people  in  these  days^  pleaded  at  least  that 
Dottie  should  go  with  her. 

Dottie  came  in  through  the  open  window  from  the  garden 
with  some  open  letters  in  her  hands.  She  had  been  down  to  the 
lodge  gate  to  meet  the  postman. 

"  It  is  all  right,  Nell.  Granny  says  I  may  come  with  you,  and 
we  are  to  go  to  town  to-morrow ;  it's  very  good  of  Granny  to 
let  me  come." 

"  Yes,  Dottie ;  I  don't  know  how  I  could  possibly  get  on  with- 
out you,  you  have  been  so  good  to  me,"  and  Nell's  eyes  filled 
with  those  easy  tears  which  are  the  result  of  weakness.  In  the 
old  days  no  one  ever  saw  Nell  cry. 

"  Look  here,  old  girl,  you  must  cheer  up,"  said  Dottie,  in  her 
rough,  kind  way ;  "  I  have  got  a  surprise  for  you.  Who  do  you 
think  I  met  at  the  gate,  carrying  his  bag  up  from  the  station  ? 
Some  one  you  will  be  very  pleased  to  see,  I  expect." 

For  one  wild  moment  the  blood  rushed  in  a  flame  to  her  face,, 
and  her  heart  beat  quickly  and  tumultuously,  then  the  colour  died 
down  as  suddenly,  leaving  her  paler  than  before. 

What  a  foolish  and  impossible  fancy!  How  stupid  she 
must  be  to  think  of  such  a  thing ! 

**  I  suppose  it  is  Cecil,"  she  said  very  quietly  and  without  the 
least  enthusiasm. 

"  Yes,  it  is  Cecil.  He  has  managed  to  get  away  for  one  nighty 
he  says,  and  he  will  see  you  safely  up  to  town  to-morrow.  I 
didn't  dare  to  tell  him  I  was  going  too  ;  he'll  be  furious,  I  expect. 
Your  young  man  isn't  over  civil  to  us,  my  dear ;  he  doesn't  think 
any  of  us  good  enough  for  him  but  you." 

"  It  is  only  his  way,"  said  Nell,  a  little  absently.  *'  Where  is 
he?" 

"  He  has  taken  his  bag  up  to  his  room.  I  must  go  and  see 
cook,  for  we've  absolutely  nothing  but  a  gammon  of  bacon  in  the 
house,  and  I  had  ordered  it  to  be  boiled  for  lunch  with  cabbage. 
I  can  just  see  Cecil  turning  that  boiled  bacon  and  greens  over 
with  his  fork,  with  a  look  of  awful  disgust  on  his  face  and  the 
end  of  his  nose  going  up  into  the  air.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to 
have  to  feed  a  dainty  man !  I  pity  you,  Nell.  However,  there's 
one  thing,  you'll  have  plenty  of  money  to  feed  him  on.  Don't 
you  think,  too,  I  had  better  wire  to  Poppet  not  to  come  ?    Cecil 
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is  so  rude  to  him,  it  makes  me  hot ;  in  fact,  he  is  much  too  high 
and  mighty  for  any  of  us  now-a-days." 

"  I  shouldn't  make  any  difference  for  Cecil,"  said  Nell  languidly, 
laying  her  head  back  against  her  cushions  ;  *'  he  must  take  us  as 
we  are  when  he  comes  down  like  this." 

Dottie  went  away  across  the  garden  towards  the  kitchen  door» 
and  the  next  minute  Cecil  came  into  the  room  behind  her. 

She  did  not  look  particularly  delighted  to  see  him,  but  she 
smiled  and  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  bent  down  and  kissed  her 
forehead  ;  he  would  perhaps  have  kissed  her  in  a  more  lover-like 
fashion,  only  that  Nell  twisted  her  head  away  out  of  his  reach, 
with  an  almost  instinctive  shrinking,  and  his  kiss  fell  upon  the 
soft  gold  brown  curls  upon  her  brow. 

"  I  thought  I  would  come  down  and  take  you  up  to  Wimpole 
Street  myself  to-morrow,  Nell.     I  don't  like  your  travelling  alone." 

"  Thank  you  Cecil.  Dottie  is  going  up  with  me,"  she  added, 
after  a  moment's  pause. 

Cecil's  face  clouded  instantly.  "  Dottie,"  he  repeated,  "  why  is 
she  going  ?  " 

"  I  asked  grandmamma  to  invite  her  too  ;  I  cannot  get  on 
without  her." 

Cecil  made  no  answer.  He  was  annoyed,  for  he  had  begun  to 
hate  Dottie,  and  he  disliked  her  being  with  Nell.  Yet  he  felt 
that  until  Nell  actually  became  his  wife,  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  the  two  sisters  being  together  ;  besides,  she  had  nursed 
Nell  devotedly  since  she  had  been  ill ;  he  supposed  that  even  the 
worst  women  must  have  some  good  points  about  them. 

"When  Nell  is  my  wife  I  shall  put  my  foot  down  about 
Dottie,"  he  thought.  "  It  is  not  for  long  now,  although  certainly 
I  would  very  much  rather  she  were  not  seen  with  her  in  London  ; 
and  my  mother,  who  knows  what  Dottie  is,  will  be  sure  to  make  a 
a  fuss  about  it." 

"  You  see  I  am  not  very  strong,"  continued  Nell  apologetically, 
divining  his  objection,  although  she  could  not  understand  it ; 
"Dottie  will  go  about  with  me  and  help  me.  She  enjoys  it  all 
so  much  too,  poor  dear." 

"  I  could  have  gone  about  with  you,  Nell." 
"Oh,  not  to  the  dressmaker's  exactly,  Cecil.     One  wants  a 
woman  for  that,"  said  Nell  with  a  laugh. 

Cecil  looked  gloomy.    Something  had  annoyed  Jiim  already 
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to-day,  and,  man-like,  he  was  not  given  to  hiding  his  annoyances 
when  there  was  some  one  handy  to  inflict  them  upon. 

"  It  is  too  bad  of  Temple,"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  pulling 
some  letters  out  of  his  pocket ;  "  he  wants  now  to  back  out  of 
being  my  best  man,  of  being  at  our  wedding  at  all,  in  fact. 
He  writes  from  Culverdale ;  says  his  brother  wants  him  to  stop 
there  for  another  three  weeks,  that  he  cannot  get  away  in  time 
for  the  tenth  of  April.  Such  rot !  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it ; 
it's  just  an  excuse.  I  know  he  hates  weddings  and  never  goes 
to  them  if  he  can  possibly  avoid  it ;  but  I  do  think  he  might 
have  stretched  a  point  to  come  back  to  town  for  mine,  especially 
as  it  has  been  an  understood  thing  all  along  that  he  was  to  be 
my  best  man.  I  shall  have  to  get  little  Drake  after  all  now, 
unless  I  can  make  old  Julian  change  his  mind.  Nell !"  his  eyts 
resting  suddenly  upon  her  face,  "  how  awfully  white  you  look  ;  do 
you  feel  ill?" 

"Only  a  little  faint,"  she  murmured.  She  had  been  pale 
enough  before,  but  now  her  face  had  become  of  a  livid  grey 
colour  that  frightened  him. 

"  The  air  is  too  much  for  you,"  he  said,  getting  up  and  shutting 
the  window,  and  then  he  gave  her  a  salts  bottle  that  stood  near 
her  on  a  table,  and  stood  anxiously  watching  her  whilst  she 
sniffed  it. 

••  It  is  nothing,"  said  Nell  presently ;  "  I  am  often  a  little  faint. 
I  feel  better  now.  What  was  it  you  were  telling  me — ^about  Mr. 
Temple?" 

"  Only  that  he  says  he  can't  come  to  our  wedding.  But  I  am 
thinking,  Nell,  that  he  might  perhaps  be  induced  to  come  if  you 
were  to  write  him  a  line  yourself  and  ask  him." 

"11"  cried  Nell  with  a  quick  frightened  glance  and  a  sudden 
6ush  that  flooded  her  face  from  brow  to  chin.  **Oh,  no,  I 
couldn't— I  couldn't ! " 

"Oh,  you  needn't  look  so  scared.  Old  Temple  isn't  really 
alarming  at  all  when  you  know  him,  I  assure  you,"  laughed 
Cecil  carelessly ;  "  at  least  he  is  not  to  men,  although  I  have 
been  told  that  women  do  sometimes  stand  in  awe  of  him.  Little 
Ida  Vincent  told  me  once  she  was  frightened  to  death  of  him, 
he  snubs  her  so ;  but  you  I  why,  he  liked  you  very  much,  I  know  ; 
he  told  me  that  he  did.  I  really  think  if  you  were  to  write  him 
a  pretty  little  note " 
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"  Pray  don't  ask  me,  Cecil ;  I  am — ^not  clever  at  little  notes,  and 
if  he  does  not  want  to  come  it  would  do  no  good,  I  am  sure." 

She  seemed  so  distressed  and  troubled  at  the  idea  that  he 
gave  it  up  with  a  little  laugh. 

"Oh,  well,  you  shall  not  be  tormented  to  do  anything  you 
don't  like  now  you  are  seedy,  dear ;  I  must  try  what  I  can  do 
myself  to  persuade  him  to  change  his  mind ;  it  is  really  beastly 
selfish  of  him  to  throw  me  over  in  this  way.  Here  comes 
your  father,"  he  added  in  an  altered  voice,  as  Gordon  Forrester 
entered  the  room. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Cecil,  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure  ;  and  how 
do  you  find  our  dear  invalid  ?  Progressing  nicely,  aren't  we  ?  I 
am  really  delighted  to  see  you  to-day,  for  I  have  just  one  or  two 
little  matters  of  business  I  want  to  discuss  with  you,  my  dear  boy, 
if  you  will  come  into  my  room  for  a  minute." 

'*  I  am  entirely  at  your  orders,  sir,"  replied  Cecil  somewhat 
sullenly.  From  repeated  experiences  Cecil  was  beginning  to 
understand  that  Gordon  Forrester's  "  little  matters  of  business  " 
usually  portended  more,  duns,  more  difficulties,  and  more  appeals 
for  help.  He  followed  his  future  father-in-law  unwillingly 
enough  out  of  the  room. 

When  they  were  gone  Nell  lay  for  some  moments  very  still 
indeed  upon  her  sofa,  her  wide-opened  eyes  were  fixed  miserably 
and  almost  despairingly  upon  the  pale  cloud-flecked  blue  of  the 
March  sky. 

Presently  she  raised  herself  .and  sat  up  on  her  sofa,  twisting 
her  feet  down  to  the  floor.  Out  of  the  bosom  of  her  dress  she 
drew  a  small  creased  and  soiled  scrap  of  a  note  that  looked  as 
though  it  had  been  folded  and  refolded  many  and  many  a  time. 
She  opened  it  now  carefully,  almost  reverently,  and  although 
she  knew  every  word  of  it  already  by  heart,  she  read  it  once 
more. 

There  was  no  beginning  to  it  and  no  signature,  and  it  was  not 
a  very  long  letter. 

"You  will  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  I  must  not  see  you 
again,  and  you  will  surely  understand.  Forgive,  if  you  can,  the 
wild  words  I  spoke  to  you  in  that  hour  of  despair — although  I 
can  never  forgive  myself  for  the  double  burden  that  I  have  so 
cruelly  laid  upon  you.    Yet  if  it  should  be  any  comfort  to  you 
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to  remember  it,  in  the  days  to  come,  believe  me  at  least  that  it 
was  true  enough  what  I  said  to  you.  There  will  never  be  any 
one  else  in  the  whole  world  for  me  but  you,  Nell,  but  you  I  must 
not  meet  again.  In  the  face  of  death,  I  had  perhaps  a  right  to 
claim  you,  but  life,  alas  I  divides  us  once  more,  fatally  and  for  ever. 
Try  to  forget  me,  and  God  bless  you  always.    Good-bye." 

Nell  sat  on  staring  hopelessly  and  miserably  at  the  well-known 
words  ;  the  hot  tears  gathered  in  her  sorrowful  eyes  and  rolled 
down  heavily  and  slowly  one  by  one  upon  her  hands ;  some  of 
them  dropped  with  a  splash  upon  the  open  letter,  they  were  not 
the  first  that  had  fallen  upon  it. 

Presently  she  folded  it  up,  and  returned  it  to  its  place  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

"  It  is  all  over ! "  she  said  half  aloud.  '*  He  leaves  me  to  my 
fate,  he  has  abandoned  me  ! " 

For  that  thing  called  honour,  which  to  Julian  Temple  was  so 
stupendous  and  so  real,  seemed  to  Nell  Forrester  to  be  but  a 
very  small  matter  compared  with  the  love  that  was  eating  out 
her  heart. 

Love  in  a  woman's  dictionary  must  always  override  everything 
else ;  it  is  to  her  the  best,  the  greatest,  the  noblest  thing,  in  life  ; 
and  she  cannot  even  in  fancy  enter  into  that  masculine  code 
which  exalts  something  else  above  it.  The  honour  which  made 
Julian  Temple  turn  his  back  upon  his  friend's  betrothed  wife, 
even  although  he  knew  that  she  loved  him,  seemed  to  Nell 
only  the  hollow  and  almost  ridiculous  exaltation  of  a  senseless 
and  cruel  fetish. 

She  realized  now  that  up  to  this  moment,  in  the  depths  of  her 
weak  woman's  heart,  she  must  still  have  hoped  and  looked  for- 
ward to  something — she  hardly  knew  what — that  should  bring  him 
biack  to  her.  "  If  I  can  only  see  him  and  speak  to  him,"  she  had 
said  to  herself,  "  I  know  that  I  could  overcome  his  scruples ;  I 
could  make  him  see^things  from  my  point  of  view,  and  not  from 
his."  She  had  reckoned  upon  her  own  personal  influence  to 
upset  his  decision.  It  had  not  indeed  occurred  to  her  to  write  to 
him,  and  she  had  never  answered  that  tear-blotted  note,  for  she 
knew  that  written  words  would  be  of  no  avail,  but  if  she  could 
have  seen  him — just  once  more — if  she  might  only  have  looked 
into  his  eyes . 
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But  even  that  last  hope  was  now  taken  from  her.  She  saw 
that  he  meant  to  avoid  her  altogether ;  he  would  not  see  her  if 
he  could  help  it,  either  now  or  on  her  wedding  day. 

If  it  was  indeed  right  to  leave  her  to  her  fate,  then  no  doubt 
it  was  right  of  him  to  refuse  to  be  present.  But  this  last  necessity 
seemed  to  make  everything  doubly  hard  for  her,  it  seemed  to 
close  the  door  for  ever  between  them.  He  would  not  apparently 
give  her  even  his  friendship. 

There  had  been  a  time,  just  after  the  fire,  and  after  she  had 
recovered  her  health  sufficiently  to  think  and  look  back  and  to 
remember  all  that  had  passed  between  them,  when  she  had  fought 
and  rebelled  against  her  fate ;  when  she  had  told  herself  that» 
loving  Julian  Temple  and  knowing  that  he  loved  her,  she  would 
not,  could  not,  marry  Cecil  Roscoe. 

But  that  was  before  his  letter  had  come  to  her.  After  that,  she 
began  to  realize  that  Julian  would  not  stand  by  her  or  help  her, 
that  he  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  she  belonged  to  Cecil, 
and  that  he  himself  must  stand  aside  and  let  things  go  on  exactly 
as  before,  and  then  Nell's  courage  fell  and  all  her  brave  resolu- 
tions died  away. 

What  good  would  it  do  if  she  were  to  quarrel  with  Cecil? 
Would  it  bring  Julian  any  nearer  to  her?  And  then,  moreover, 
she  understood  by  this  time  that  her  father  must  be  very  much 
in  Cecil's  debt,  and  the  practical  side  of  her  nature  told  her  that 
if  she  broke  off  her  engagement  it  would  be  a  very  serious  matter 
to  him.  Then  there  were  her  sisters:  what  a  terrible  disappoint- 
ment to  Dottie  and  to  Millie  it  would  be  if  her  engagement  fell 
through.  What  a  downfall  of  all  their  hopes  of  future  enjoy- 
ment at  her  expense  1 

All  along,  Nell's  chief  inducement  to  marry  Cecil  had  been  the 
thought  of  the  advantages  which  her  marriage  would  bring  to 
her  sisters.  She  was  so  sorry  for  them  both,  so  conscious  of 
their  faults  of  character  and  of  the  shortcomings  in  their  manners 
and  ways,  and  of  the  disadvantages  that  had  always  stood  in 
their  light,  and  she  was  earnestly  anxious  to  make  things  better 
for  them  in  the  future.  She  had  often  pictured  to  herself  the 
pleasure  it  would  be  to  her  to  have  them  with  her  in  London, 
especially  Dottie,  who  was  her  favourite.  She  told  herself  that 
she  would  invite  men  to  her  house,  friends  of  Cecil,  to  meet 
Dottie,  who  might  very  possibly  be  attracted  by  her  sterling 
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qualities,  by  her  warm  heart  and  her  unfailing  good  temper  and  her 
frank  and  honest  impulsiveness.  Nell,  who  saw  all  these  good 
qualities  in  her  favourite  sister,  was  sure  that  there  must  be  men 
in  the  world  who  would  recognize  them  as  she  did.  And  Dottie 
was  handsome  still,  she  reflected ;  with  new  clothes  which  she 
would  provide  for  her,  and  a  little  London  smartening  up,  Dottie 
might  be  made  to  look  very  nice  indeed,  and  what  an  excellent 
wife  she  would  make ! 

So  common-sense  won  the  day,  and  she  silenced  those  clamour- 
ing voices  at  her  heart  that  had  urged  her  for  a  brief  moment  to 
deem  that  the  world  would  be  well  lost  for  the  sake  of  a  man 
who  had  told  her  in  so  many  words  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
ever  seeing  her  again,  and  who  recommended  her  to  do  her 
duty  to  Cecil  and  to  forget  all  about  himself. 

Cecil  was  kind  and  affectionate  to  her  in  these  days  ;  her  weak- 
ness rendered  him  more  than  usually  tender  to  her ;  if  he  treated 
her  family  with  ill-concealed  aversion,  and  aroused  Dottie's  wrath 
by  his  supercilious  coldness  to  herself,  he  was  at  any  rate  quite 
sufficiently  attentive  to  Nell  to  warrant  her  in  believing  what 
was  indeed  the  truth,  that  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  her. 

She  did  not  wish  to  make  him  unhappy  or  to  behave  badly  to 
him,  and  she  wished  very  much  to  do  her  duty  to  her  family  and 
to  bring  some  brightness  into  the  lives  of  her  father  and  sisters. 

And  so  she  held  her  tongue  and  the  wedding  day  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  sometimes  it  seemed  almost  a  dream  to  her  that 
Julian  Temple  had  ever  spoken  to  her  those  magic  words — "  I 
love  you." 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  STORM. 

The  doctor's  prophecy  that  Nell  would  be  all  the  better  for  the 
exertion  of  the  visit  to  London  was  amply  fulfilled.  She  had 
not  been  twenty-four  hours  in  town  before  she  was  another 
creature.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  that  she  was  any  happier,  or  that 
the  shadow  upon  her  life  was  less  dark,  but,  in  the  change  of  air 
and  scene,  her  bodily  strength  improved,  and  in  the  necessity  for 
action  and  the  constant  rush  of  occupation,  she  had  no  time  any 
tonger  to  brood  over  her  troubles.  Moreover,  she  was  essentially 
a  woman  with  all  a  woman's  weaknesses,  and  womanly  women 
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can  never  divest  themselves  entirely  of  the  purely  feminine 
instincts  of  shopping,  and  of  the  love  of  new  clothes.  What 
faint  reviving  interest  she  had  secretly  felt  of  late  in  these  matters, 
was  now  stimulated  and  fanned  into  life,  not  only  by  Dottie,  who 
was  a  veritable  whirlwind  of  excitement  and  energy,  but  also  by 
her  grandmother ;  for  Lady  Forrester  having  generously  offered 
to  pay  for  her  trousseau^  was  not  at  all  minded  to  allow  the  im- 
portant subject  to  be  treated  either  with  levity  or  with  indifference* 

When  it  came  to  the  trying  on  of  the  wedding  dress,  Lady 
Forrester  actually  accompanied  her  granddaughter  herself  to 
the  dressmaker's,  in  order  to  give  her  opinion  and  advice  upon 
the  all  important  garment; 

The  amusement  and  the  interest  of  it  all  served  to  distract 
Nell's  mind,  and  restored  her  in  a  great  measure  to  her  old  bright 
and  sweet  self.  She  told  herself  over  and  over  again  that  she 
had  no  right  to  be  depressed  and  unhappy,  that  she  was  marry- 
ing Cecil  of  her  own  free  will,  and  that  nothing  between  him  and 
her  was  in  anyway  changed  or  altered  since  the  day  she  had 
promised  to  be  his  wife. 

In  fact,  in  one  respect,  her  position  was  decidedly  improved,  for 
Mrs.  Roscoe  had  been  very  distinctly  kinder  to  her  than  on  the 
occasion  of  her  previous  visit  to  London.  She  had  lunched  alone 
in  Rutland  Gate,  and  her  future  mother-in-law,  in  the  absence — 
the  intentional  absence,  no  doubt— of  Mrs.  Torrens,  had  kissed 
her  affectionately,  and  had  manifested  a  keen  and  motherly 
interest  in  the  details  of  her  gowns. 

Mrs.  Roscoe,  feeling  perhaps  that  the  marriage  was  now  in- 
evitable, had  promised  her  son  to  be  present  at  his  wedding,  and 
it  was  settled  that  she  and  he  were  to  stay  together  at  the 
George  Hotel  at  Fenchester,  for  the  night  of  the  ninth  of  April. 
Nell  having  been  warned  that  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  risk  a 
refusal,  had  refrained  from  inviting  her  to  stay  at  Marshlands, 
and  had  acquiesced  without  demur  in  the  arrangement  She 
was  learning  to  be  wise  with  regard  to  her  future  mother-in-law, 
and  for  Cecil's  sake  to  pass  by  in  silence  many  things  which  hurt 
and  wounded  her. 

*'  She  will  come  round  in  time,  after  we  are  married,"  Cecil 
said  to  her,  "  if  you  will  only  be  patient.' 

So  although  Mrs.  Roscoe  offended  her  constantly  by  her  per- 
sistent avoidance  of  her  relations,  by  the  marked  way  in  which 
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she  declined  to  set  foot  inside  her  grandmother's  house,  and  by 
her  almost  insulting  manner  of  ignoring  Dottie  altogether,  look- 
ing straight  in  front  of  her  whenever  Nell  mentioned  her  sister's 
name,  as  though  she  had  not  heard  her  speak,  yet  she  con- 
sented to  swallow  these  affronts  in  silence,  for  the  sake  of  the 
future  peace  and  harmony  which  Cecil  so  constantly  held  out  to 
her. 

'*  After  all  it  is  only  a  stupid  prejudice,"  she  thought,  "  and  it 
cannot  hurt  my  people,  or  prevent  me  from  loving  them  just  the 
same," 

The  house  in  Wimpole  Street  was  kept  in  these  days  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  most  unwonted  turmoil.  The  door  was  besieged 
by  parcels  and  packages,  and  Dawkes  had  an  unpleasantly 
lively  time  of  it,  running  up  and  down  the  kitchen  staircase  with 
a  frequency  eminently  trying  to  his  cramped  and  aged  bones. 
There  came  young  women  with  mysterious  boxes  and  cases, 
tradesmen's  carts  with  parcels,  and  messengers  with  wedding 
presents ;  these  latter  almost  entirely  from  Cecil's  friends,  for 
Nell  had  few  friends  to  give  her  anything.  There  was  a  constant 
coming  and  going  all  day  long,  hansom  cabs  that  took  the  girls 
backwards  and  forwards  on  their  shopping  expeditions,  or  that 
brought  Mr.  Roscoe  on  his  daily  visits  to  his  betrothed.  The 
quiet  and  dull  old  house  was,  in  fact,  completely  transmogrified, 
and  the  servants  were  almost  trotted  off  their  legs. 

Nell  was  standing  one  morning  in  the  little  back  sitting-room 
behind  the  dining-room.  It  was  here  that,  according  to  Lady 
Forrester's  orders,  all  the  parcels  that  came  for  her  were  deposited, 
and  here  also  that  she  interviewed  the  young  persons  from  the 
milliners  or  the  dressmakers,  who  came  to  her  with  patterns  or 
with  messages. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  that  was  constantly  going  on  in  it,  with 
strangers  coming  in  and  out,  with  cardboard  boxes  piled  upon 
the  table,  and  parcels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  heaped  upon  the 
chairs,  Nell,  every  time  she  went  into  it,  could  never  help  think- 
ing of  it,  as  she  remembered  it  long  ago.  She  could  not  get 
over  certain  old  reminiscences  which  were  for  ever  associated  in 
her  mind  with  this  dark  little  back  room.  There  was  the 
same  dreary  outlook  on  to  the  rain-stained  blank  wall  of  the 
narrow  yard  outside,  the  gloomy  and  almo3t  indistinguishable 
oil  paintings  facing  the  window,  the  shabby  books  on  the  book- 
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shelves,  the  cheap  imitation  bronze  vases  which  still  kept  theit 
places  upon  the  mantelpiece ;  all  these  were  unchanged,  and  all 
brought  back  vividly  to  her  memory  a  certain  scene  out  of  her 
past  life,  and  with  it  a  vague  renewal  of  those  feelings  and 
emotions  which  had  left  so  deep  an  impression  upon  her  after 
life  and  character.  She  remembered  so  well  all  that  had 
happened  on  that  morning  long  ago ;  the  shock  that  had  been 
almost  like  a  physical  blow,  and  the  stunning  sensation  of  utter 
despair  that  had  paralyzed  her  when  Vane  Darley  had  spoken 
the  one  word  which  had  turned  her  from  a  loving  trustful  child 
into  a  woman  who  understood  that  she  had  been  deceived  and 
cheated. 

She  could  see  herself  now,  standing  there — ^just  there,  between 
the  table  and  the  fireplace,  as  she  asked  her  breathless  little 
question,  the  answer  to  which  was  to  determine  her  whole  life. 

''  Is  it  true  ? "  she  had  said  to  him,  and  then  came  his 
answer,  striking  into  her  heart  like  the  thrust  of  a  sharp  knife : 
"Yes." 

Nell  could  almost  feel  the  pain  of  it  now ;  to  this  very  day  she 
shivered  when  she  thought  of  that  yes^  and  of  what  it  had  meant 
to  her. 

To  most  of  us  there  comes,  one  day  or  other,  that  moment  of 
cruel  awakening,  that  downfall  of  our  ideal  that  is  so  bitter  and 
so  hard  to  bea^ ;  but  surely  it  had  come  soon,  far  too  soon,  to 
Nell  Forrester. 

For  in  this  dreary  little  back  room  a  good  deal  of  what  had 
been  best  and  purest  in  the  girl  had  been  either  destroyed 
altogether  or  disastrously  mutilated.  She  had  never,  for  instance, 
recovered  that  beautiful  belief  in  the.  goodness  of  others  which  is 
the  birthright  of  us  all,  which  comes  to  us  in  childhood  and 
early  youth  with  a  natural  and  inherent  spontaneity,  and  which 
once  broken  and  shattered  can  never  return  to  us  any  more. 

Truth  appeared  to  her  now  to  be  only  a  beautiful  and  perhaps 
unattainable  theory,  honour  a  foolish  pretence,  and  love  itself  but 
a  poor  thing,  scarcely  worth  the  misery  and  the  disappointment 
that  so  often  go  hand  in  hand  with  it.  And  it  was  Vane  Darley 
who  was  responsible  for  all  this  perversion  of  feeling ! 

It  is  the  hardest  lesson  which  life  can  teach  us,  and  Nell  had 
learnt  it  over  early. 

Even  now,  although  it  was  so  long  ago,  and  her  life  had  shaped 
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itself  afresh,  she  suffered  still  in  her  thoughts  and  in  her  nature 
for  that  long  gone  by  experience. 

"  I  suppose  they  are  all  very  much  alike,"  she  was  thinking 
as  she  stood  by  the  table  unpacking  some  old  Derby  tea  cups 
and  saucers  that  had  just  arrived  from  one  of  Cecil's  numerous 
London  acquaintances.  ''  A  woman  is  only  of  value  to  a  man  so 
long  as  she  conduces  to  his  own  happiness  or  comfort ;  love  does 
not  mean  to  men  what  it  does  to  us :  truth  above  all  things  and 
steadfastness  as  well.  I  ought  to  know,  for  Vane  Darley  gave 
me  a  lesson  I  can  never  forget.  And  now  once  more  it  is 
brought  home  to  me :  Julian  Temple  forsakes  me  like  a  coward, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  dear  good  prudent  Cecil,  if  the  occasion 
came  for  him  to  exhibit  a  wholesome  r^ard  for  his  own  interests, 
would  prove  himself  to  be  entirely  oblivious  of  mine !  Women 
ought  always  to  be  prepared  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  end  to  the 
selfish  instincts  of  the  men  who  profess  to  love  them.  The 
greatest  folly  of  it  all  is  to  set  one's  heart  too  much  upon  them. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing  for  my  chances  of  future  happiness  that 
I  have  never  cared  very  much  for  Cecil,  and  yet  I  think  on  the 
whole  that  he  is  fond  of  me,  and  that  he  will  be  good  and  kind 
to  me,  although  who  can  say,  until  he  has  been  tried,  how  far 
his  affection  may  be  reliable  ?  " 

"  A  note  for  you,  miss,"  said  the  housemaid,  putting  her  head 
in  at  the  door. 

"  Put  it  down,  please,"  said  Nell,  without  turning  her  head,  and 
the  girl  laid  it  upon  the  edge  of  the  crowded  table.  "  Is  Miss 
Forrester  in  yet  ?  " 

"  No,  miss,  but  there  goes  the  bell  again  ;  perhaps  that  may  be 
her,"  and  she  hurried  away  to  answer  the  door. 

The  next  moment  Nell  heard  Cecil's  voice  in  the  hall.  Just 
before  he  came  in  she  took  up  the  letter  that  lay  on  the  table. 

The  handwriting  on  the  envelope  was  unknown  to  her,  and 
when  she  came  to  look  at  it  closely  there  was  something  peculiar 
about  it ;  it  seemed  as  though  it  had  been  addressed  originally  in 
faint  pencil  lines  and  then  traced  over  in  ink  by  a  somewhat 
uneducated  hand.  At  this  moment  Cecil  entered  the  room.  She 
turned  to  smile  a  greeting  to  her  lover,  and  as  she  did  so  she 
slipped  the  letter  unopened  into  her  pocket  and  forgot  it 
altogether. 

Cecil  was  full  of  news.    There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
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lately  concerning  the  future  habitation  of  the  young  couple,  and 
it  had  been  settled  that  they  were  to  take  *'  something  furnished  *' 
for  the  season,  and  so  give  themselves  time  to  look  about  for  a 
permanent  abode. 

Cecil  had  come  to  say  that  he  had  just  seen  a  furnished  flat  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Albert  Gate,  which  seemed  to  him  to  suit 
their  requirements  exactly.  He  had  an  hour  to  spare :  would 
Nell  come  to  see  it  now — at  once  ? 

Nell  professed  herself  ready  and  eager  ;  she  ran  upstairs  to  put 
on  her  jacket  and  hat.  Lady  Forrester  was  confined  to  her  room 
with  a  bad  headache,  so  there  was  no  one's  leave  to  ask. 

She  came  down  very  quickly,  and  Cecil,  who  was  waiting  for 
her  in  the  hall,  thought  as  she  ran  down  the  staircase  towards 
him  that  he  had  never  seen  her  look  more  charming.  She 
seemed  in  better  health  and  spirits  altogether.  There  was  a 
little  flush  on  her  cheeks  and  her  ^yts  shone  and  sparkled  with 
all  their  old  brilliancy  ;  he  felt  both  fond  of  her  and  proud  of  her. 

He  had  kept  the  hansom  that  had  brought  him,  and  they 
started  off  together  to  inspect  the  flat. 

Of  the  details  of  that  altogether,  delightful  and  commodious 
flat  there  is  no  occasion  to  dwell ;'  Nell  retained  no  recollection  of 
it  afterwards  whatever,  although  at  the  time  she  went  carefully 
into  every  room  and  examined  every  corner  and  every  cupboard 
with  the  utmost  attention  and  interest. 

When  they  came  out  Cecil  proposed  that  they  should  walk 
across  the  corner  of  the  park  as  far  as  Park  Lane,  when  he  would 
put  her  into  a  cab  and  find  his  own  way  to  Lincoln's  Inn. 

"  It  won't  be  too  much  for  you,  will  it  ?  "  he  inquired  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  no,  the  walk  will  do  me  good.  I  am  ever  so  much 
stronger  than  I  was,  Cecil ;  in  fact  I  am  quite  well  again  now,  and 
such  a  day  as  this  makes  one  forget  all  one's  aches  and  pains. 
How  delightful  the  air  is  ;  how  fresh,  how  sweet  your  London  can 
be  sometimes,  Cecil,"  she  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm. 

They  had  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the  end  of  the  Serpentine. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning,  the  miniature  wavelets  sparkled  and 
glittered  in  the  sunshine,  the  trees  that  bordered  the  wide  arti- 
ficial lake  on  either  side  had  robed  themselves  in  their  first  pale 
mantle  of  filmy  greenery,  and  the  stone  bridge  that  spanned 
the  water  far  away  stood  out  white  and  clear  against  the  darker 
shades  of  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  Kensington  Gardens  beyond. 
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A  couple  of  bright-plumaged  ducks  rose  with  a  sudden  splash  and 
skimmed  across  the  water,  some  toy  yachts  with  white  and  red- 
brown  sails  flitted  noiselessly  from  shore  to  shore,  whilst  in  the 
foreground  a  couple  of  lovers  in  a  boat  chattered  in  lowered  tones 
to  each  other,  he  a  rough  young  fellow  with  an  honest  face,  who 
sat  resting  his  sculls  upon  the  surface,  and  she  hatless  and  rosy, 
with  merry  brown  eyes  and  dishevelled  locks  that  fluttered 
behind  her  in  the  breeze. 

It  was  a  scene  that  is  homely  and  familiar  enough  to  every 
Londoner,  and  yet  even  to  the  eyes  that  have  grown  accustomed, 
to  it,  that  view  up  the  long  water  of  the  Serpentine  has  always  a 
certain  indefinable  attraction  of  its  own.  To  Nell's  imaginative 
and  appreciative  mind  there  was  a  curious  and  subtle  charm 
about  this  calm  and  peaceful  landscape  set  into  the  midst  of  the 
roar  and  din  of  a  great  city.  These  misty  distances  and  tender 
outlines  of  tree  and  shadowy  water,  as  contrasted  with  the  tur- 
moil of  the  busy  life  hard  by,  seemed  to  her  to  be  imbued  with  a 
vague  and  soothing  poetry  peculiar  to  themselves. 

She  leant  upon  the  stone  balustrade  and  rested  her  cheek 
upon  her  hand,  and  her  dream-laden  eyes  looked  out  over  the 
fair  scene  before  her,  whilst  the  soft  air  played  with  the  loose 
red-brown  tendrils  of  her  hair,  which  the  sun  just  kissed  into  a 
golden  halo  above  her  lovely  thoughtful  face. 

Cecil  looked  at  her  critically  and  admiringly,  yet  with  a 
certain  irritated  reservation  in  the  background  of  his  mind. 

How  lovely  and  charming  she  was !  yet,  what  a  detestably 
bad  match  he  was  going  to  make  in  marrying  her !  and  how 
aggravating  to  his  feelings  was  the  incessant  warfare  within  him 
between  the  personality  of  herself,  which  captivated  his  senses, 
and  the  undesirable  belongings  who  clung  about  her  and  who 
angered  and  disgusted  him  I 

The  same  familiarity  that  increased  his  longing  to  possess  her, 
only  bred  a  constant  irritation  and  dislike  within  him  towards 
the  rest  of  her  family.  Should  he  be  able  to  detach  her,  he 
wondered,  altc^ether  and  entirely  from  these  odious  relations 
of  hers  ?  from  the  father  who  was  dishonest  and  unprincipled, 
and  from  the  sister  who  had  been  mixed  up  in  a  disgraceful 
intrigue  with  a  man  of  disreputable  character,  and  who  was  with- 
out a  doubt  no  better  than  she  should  be.  Yet,  unless  he. could 
so  detach  her  from  them,  what  chance  of  domestic  peace  could 
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he  possibly  anticipate  ?  It  was  in  Cecil's  heart  to  wish  at  that 
moment  that  he  had  never  set  eyes  upon  Eleanor  Forrester,  and 
that  her  beauty  and  her  charm  had  never  beguiled  him  to  the 
upsetting  of  all  his  own  preconceived  theories.  Yet  he  did  not 
in  the  least  intend  at  that  particular  moment  to  raise  a  topic 
which  he  well  knew  would  be  a  very  dangerous  one,  for  he 
dreaded  so  much  to  lose  her,  that  he  had  long  ago  determined 
to  defer  all  disagreeable  discussions  until  after  they  were  married 
But  suddenly  and  all  unconsciously,  Nell  turned  round  to  him 
and  said  something  which,  as  so  oftens  happens  with  unpre- 
meditated words,  made  it  impossible  to  him  to  adhere  to  his 
prudent  resolutions. 

"I  don't  think  we  will  take  that  flat,  Cecil,"  she  remarked 
simply,  and  quite  unaware  of  the  crumbling  walls  which  she  was 
about  to  drag  down  about  her  head.  **  You  see  there  is  no  spare 
room,  and  no  means  of  making  one  that  I  can  see,  even  if  we 
turned  that  little  study  into  a  bed-room,  and  a  spare  room  is 
essential  ta  us,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  in  the  least  what  we  want  with  a  spare  room,*' 
said  Cecil  stiffly,  ranging  himself  on  the  defensive  at  once.  "  We 
do  not  want  any  visitors,  I  imagine." 

**  Oh,  but  indeed  we  do,  Cecil,"  replied  Nell  lightly.  "  Or,  at 
least,  I  do.  Dottie  is  coming  to  stay  with  us  for  a  month  as  soon 
as  we  come  back  to  London  ;  I  have  already  invited  her,  and  she 
has  promised  to  come.  I  want  to  take  her  with  us  to  Ascot ;  you 
have  said  that  we  are  to  go,  and  Dottie  will  appreciate  it  far 
more  than  I  shall.  The  dream  of  poor  Dottie's  life  is  to  see  a 
real  big  race  run.  She  has  never  been  to  anything  but  little 
country  meetings,  and  she  is  wild  with  delight  at  the  idea  of 
going  to  Ascot  I  am  looking  forward  immensely  too  to  having 
her  to  stay  with  us ;  it  will  be  such  a  good  thing  for  her,  it  will 
soften  and  improve  her  so  much,  for  you  know,  Cecil,  those  poor 
dear  girls  have  never  been  into  any  nice  society,  and  they  have 
run  rather  wild  at  home,  I  am  afraid.  It  will  be  such  a  good 
thing  to  get  Dottie  away  from  all  those  young  fellows  who  are 
everlastingly  in  the  house  ;  they  mean  no  harm,  but  it  is  all  so — 
so  second  rate,  is  it  not  ?  I  must  put  off  Millie's  visit  till  the 
autumn,  but  Dottie  I  am  determined  must  come  at  once,  as 
soon  as  ever  we  come  back  and  are  settled  down.  So  you  see 
that  flat  won't  do.    We  must  find  one  a  little  larger  with  a  nice 
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bed-room  for  Dottie.  Why  don't  you  speak,  Cecil  ?  Why  do 
you  look  so  cross  ?     Is  anything  the  matter  ?  " 

They  were  walking  on  now  across  the  corner  of  the  park. 
Nell  had  chattered  on  gaily  enough  ;  then  at  last  she  paused  and 
waited  for  Cecil  to  speak,  but  he  said  nothing,  and  she  looked 
up  at  him  and  suddenly  saw  that  he  was  disturbed  and  annoyed  ; 
that  he  was  frowning,  and  that  his  eyes  were  gloomily  bent 
towards  his  feet.  At  her  last  question,  he  lifted  them  and  turned 
his  face  towards  her ;  there  was  a  cold  displeasure  in  it,  and  his 
voice  was  hard  and  unsympathetic. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  vex  you,  Nell,  but  I  am  afraid  that  you  must 
put  all  those  ideas  out  of  your  mind  at  once," 

"  What  ideas  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked  quickly  and 
a  little  breathlessly,  scenting  war  in  a  moment.  "  I  do  not 
understand  you,  Cecil." 

"  It  is  very  simple.  I  mean  that  I  cannot  allow  you  to  have 
your  sisters  to  stay  with  you.  Certainly  not  Dottie;  more 
especially  not  Dottie,  I  may  say." 

**  But  why — why  ?    What  has  Dottie  done  to  you,  pray  ?  " 

NelFs  heart  was  beating;  her  temper,  that  was  naturally  a 
sweet  one,  began  to  rise  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  when  sweet- 
tempered  people  become  angry,  their  anger  is  often  more  intense 
than  that  of  those  who  are  easily  irritated. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  to  have  a  house  in  London, 
and  am  not  to  be  allowed  to  ask  my  own  sisters  up  to  stay  with 
me  ?     How  perfectly  preposterous  I " 

•*  Preposterous  or  not,  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  so,"  he  replied 
very  quietly. 

There  was  no  averting  the  storm,  it  must  be  faced. 

'*  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  Nell,"  trying  to  take  her  hand  in  his. 
"  You  know  that  I  want  to  do  everything  in  the  world  to  make 
you  happy,  but  this  one  thing  only  I  cannot  allow,  and  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  that  you  should  know  it.  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
go  about  with  Dottie  when  you  are  my  wife ;  believe  me,  I  have 
very  good  reasons  for  what  I  have  decided.  This  is  no  idle  pre- 
judice ;  it  is  something  much  more  serious." 

And  as  he  spoke  they  reached  Park  Lane,  and  Cecil  put  up 
his  stick  and  summoned  a  hansom. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 


They  neither  of  them  spoke  a  word  during  the  short  drive  back 
to  Wimpole  Street  There  was  no  question  now  in  Cecil's  mind 
of  leaving  her  to  find  her  way  home.  The  subject  had  been 
raised,  and  must  perforce  be  thrashed  out,  and  with  a  man's  in- 
stinctive dread  of  a  scene,  he  felt  that  whatever  he  had  to  say 
had  much  better  be  said  within  the  shelter  of  four  walls  than  in 
the  open  street. 

**  Perhaps  it  is  as  well,"  he  thought,  "  that  I  should  make  her 
understand ;  that  I  should  put  my  foot  down  at  once  about  it, 
It  will  make  things  easier  to  us  both  by-and-by." 

But  still  he  had  no  thought  of  quarrelling  with  her  altogether, 
and  no  idea  that  he  might  fail  to  convince  her  of  the  justice  and 
propriety  of  his  decree.  Neither  did  he  mean  to  give  Dottie 
away,  not  unless  it  should  be  absolutely  necessary;  to  b^n 
with,  he  stood  pledged  in  a  measure  to  Lady  Forrester  not  to 
betray  the  confidence  she  had  placed  in  him,  and  to  go  on  with, 
he  believed  Nell  to  be  so  absolutely  innocent  of  evil  that  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  opening  her  eyes  to  the  dreadful  things 
of  which  he  supposed  her  older  and  less  innocent  sister  to  have 
been  guilty. 

Yet  in  an  interview  of  this  nature,  where  so  much  is  at  stake, 
where  so  much  of  deep  feeling  is  necessarily  aroused,  and  where 
a  word  too  much  or  too  little  may  upset  in  a  moment  the  most 
carefully  laid  out  lines  of  action,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fore- 
tell where  our  unguarded  utterances  may  eventually  land  us. 

When  Nell  and  Cecil  found  themselves  face  to  face  in  that 
little  back  room  of  ancient  memories,  where  oddly  enough  this 
other  crisis  of  her  life  was  destined  to  play  itself  out,  it  was 
Nell  who  took  the  initiative,  in  a  manner  that  Cecil  had  scarcely 
reckoned  upon. 

"  Now  tell  me  what  you  mean  about  Dottie  ?  "  she  said  to  him 
quite  quietly  and  without  any  sign  of  anger.  "  For  a  long  time 
past  I  have  seen  that  Dottie  has  been  out  of  favour  with  you, 
and  you  have  in  fact  been  scarcely  civil  to  her.  She  herself  has 
noticed  it ;  and  I  always  thought  how  good  and  sweet-tempered 
she  has  been  about  it.     I  have  tried  to  persuade  her  that  it  was 
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only  her  fancy,  and  that  there  was  nothing  meant  by  your 
change  of  manner ;  but  now  it  seems  that  there  is  something 
definite,  and  that  you  have  some  real  cause  of  ofTence  against 
my  sister." 

Then  she  was  silent,  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

Cecil  leant  back  against  the  mantelshelf  and  contemplated  his 
own  feet  Then  because,  like  most  men,  he  was  morally  a  coward 
and  did  not  like  to  say  disagreeable  things  in  plain  words,  he 
began  to  shuffle. 

"  There  is  no  offence  whatever,  my  dear  child  ;  how  could  she 
offend  me  ?  In  fact,  I  am  very  grateful  to  her  for  having  nursed 
you  so  well,  and  looked  after  you  so  kindly  all  the  time  you  have 
been  ill,  only " 

"  Only — what  ?  Pray  speak  out,  Cecil  J  ust  now  you  distinctly 
told  me  that  you  should  forbid  my  sisters,  and  more  especially 
Dottie,  to  stay  with  me,  and  that  you  had  decided  this  from  no 
idle  prejudice,  but  from  very  good  reasons.  I  ask  you.  to  tell  me 
what  are  those  reasons." 

"  My  dear  Nell,  I  must  really  beg  you  to  believe  in  me  and  to 
trust  to  me.  I  don't  wish  to  be  Dottie's  accuser ;  her  past  history  is 
not  my  affair  ;  it  is  surely  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any 
details  about  her.  It  is  only  when  it  comes  to  her  being  with 
you,  with  my  wife,  I  may  say,  that  I  am  in  any  way  entitled  to 
bear  in  mind  certain  things  that  have  been  brought  to  my  know- 
ledge." 

"  What  things  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  little  angry  defiance  in  her 
eyes.  And  Cecil  was  for  a  long  time  silent.  "  I  must  insist  upon 
your  explaining,"  she  persisted  after  a  long  pause,  with  a  calm- 
ness that  portended  mischief.  "  What  is  it  that  has  been  brought 
to  your  knowledge  about  Dottie  ?  If  you  do  not  tell  me,  Cecil, 
I  shall  go  and  fetch  her,  and  she  shall  ask  you  herself." 

This  threat  frightened  him  in  downright  earnest. 

'*  My  dear  girl,-what  nonsense !  "  he  cried  irritably ;  "  is  it  likely 
I  should  tell  her  ?  Of  course  I  am  not  her  judge,  as  I  keep  on 
assuring  you  ;  her  doings,  past  or  present,  have  no  earthly  concern 
for  me,  except  only  in  so  far  as  they  touch  what  is  dear  to  me, 
your  dear  and  sweet  self,  my  darling." 

But  his  lover-like  words  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  Nell. 
Not  the  remotest  inkling  of  what  was  in  his  mind  dawned  upon 
her  ;  she  was  only  indignant  and  angry  that  Cecil  should  dare  to 
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stand  there  hinting  all  sorts  of  disparaging  things  about  Dottie 
which  he  had  not  the  courage  to  put  into  plain  words. 

"  You  will  not  surely  let  this  visit,  which  you  and  she  seemed 
to  have  arranged  without  consulting  me,  weigh  for  one  moment 
against  my  express  wishes  ?  "  he  went  on,  trying  to  divert  her 
from  the  main  point  at  issue. 

But  Nell  was  not  to  be  so  diverted. 

"  That  depends  of  course  upon  what  your  objections  to  her  visit 
are  based.  I  love  my  sister,  and  I  will  not  give  up  the  pleasure 
of  being  with  her  for  these  vague  generalities,  which  mean 
nothing ;  but  if  you  have  really  any  distinct  and  just  causes  of 
complaint  against  her,  I  am  quite  willing  to  hear  them  and  to 
endeavour  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  if  it  is  possible." 

He  was  driven  into  a  corner,  and  perceived  that  unless  he 
gave  her  some  sort  of  idea  as  to  what  he  meant,  the  discussion 
would  be  endless,  and  the  breach  between  them  might  widen 
hopelessly. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  I  can,  Nell,"  he  said  at  last,  taking  her  cold 
hand  in  his.  "  I  need  not  perhaps  say  much ;  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  me  to  do  so.  It  is  simply  this :  I  was  told  on  very  good 
authority  that  Dottie  was  on  very  intimate  terms  some  years 
ago  with  a  man  of  extremely  bad  character." 

"  Who  was  that  man  ?  "  she  asked  quickly. 

**  Perhaps  you  have  never  heard  of  him,  or  if  you  have,  you 
were  too  young,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  to  know  what  he  was,  too 
young  perhaps  even  to  remember  him.  It  is  needless  to  tell  you 
his  name  ;  it  was  a  name  which  could  never  have  been  coupled 
with  that  of  any  woman  without  shame  and  discredit,  and  Dottie 
was  seen  about  alone  frequently  with  this  man  ;  at  late  hours,  in 
places  where  girls  do  not  go  alone  with  any  man  unprotected 
and  un-chaperoned.     Naturally  her  reputation  has  suffered." 

**  I  don't  believe  it — I  don't  believe  it  for  a  moment  1 "  she 
interrupted  hotly.  "  Dottie  is  not  that  sort  of  girl  at  all ;  it  is  all 
fun  and  chaff  with  her.  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  man  has  ever 
been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  her,  excepting  a  few 
young  fellows  from  the  Barracks,  like  poor  Mr.  Popham,  who 
is  a  mere  boy,  and  who  is  perfectly  harmless." 

**  Oh,  this  was  not  Mr.  Popham  at  all ;  it  wife  a  very  different 
sort  of  person  altogether;  it  was  a  man  very  well  known  in 
London,  a  man  without  a  shred  of  character,  who  could  not  be 
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seen  with  a  woman  without'compromising  her ;  a  married  man, 
too,  separated  from  his  wife." 

There  was  a  long  silence ;  Nell's  hand  that  he  had  been  holding 
in  his,  fell  away  limply  and  coldly  out  of  his  grasp.  She  under- 
stood now  what  he  was  alluding  to,  and  yet  for  a  few  minutes 
she  was  bewildered.  The  oddness  of  it  all,  the  strange  trick 
of  fate  which  had  revived  this  charge,  not  against  herself, 
but  agfainst  her  sister,  puzzled  and  confused  her.  Why  was  this 
old  story  fixed  upon  Dottie,  she  wondered  ?  And  then  a  sudden 
pang  of  regret  went  through  her  heart.  What  a  pity  that  she 
had  not  told  Cecil  long  ago ;  then  this  extraordinary  mistake 
could  never  have  arisen  I  It  had  been  in  her  mind  to  do  so,  she 
remembered,  only  that  Lady  Forrester  had  dissuaded  her. 

"You  are  speaking  of  Colonel  Vane  Darley,  I  suppose  ?  '*  she 
said  at  last  very  quietly, 

"You  know  his  name,  then?"  he  asked  quickly  and  with 
excitement    "  You  are  aware  of  this  story,  then,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  I  think,  but  you  are  altogether  wrong 
about  it.  Dottie  was  never  a  friend  of  Colonel  Barley's.  Who 
told  you  this  tale,  Cecil  ?  " 

"  You  seem  to  know  so  much,  Nell,"  he  replied  rather  coldly 
and  oddly,  "  that  it  is  perhaps  useless  to  conceal  anything  from 
you.  I  heard  the  story  first  from  the  lips  of  a  woman  who  is,  I 
believe,  a  friend  of  Ida  Vincent's ;  a  horrid  woman,  I  thought ; 
her  name  is  Hartwood." 

"  Ah ! "  she  cried,  sharply  striking  her  hands  one  into  the  other. 
**She  has  waited  all  these  years,  then,  to  do  me  this  mischief! 
And  after  all  she  told  you  that  it  was  Dottie  whom  she  saw  with 
Colonel  Darley?  Well, "she  is  even  a  wickeder  woman  than  I 
thought  her ! " 

"  Nell,  I  will  be  quite  frank  with  you.  Mrs.  Hartwood  did  not 
say  it  was  Dottie.  You  will  be  very  much  upset,  I  am  afraid, 
but  of  course  I  found  out  as  soon  as  I  inquired  into  the  story 
that  she  had  made  a  great  mistake.  But  it  was  dark,  and  she 
might  not  have  seen  distinctly,  and  she  was  only  an  acquaintance 
after  all  and  might  easily  have  been  mistaken,  for  by  some 
curious  blunder  she  believed  that  it  was  you." 

"  Then  who  on  earth  told  you  that  it  was  Dottie  ?  "  was  Nell's 
only  comment  upon  this, 

"  Your  grandmother.     Of  course  it  was  to  her  that  I  applied 
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at  once.  Don't  look  so  angry,  Nell ;  she  was  quite  right  to  tell 
me  the  truth,  in  fact,  I  insisted  upon  knowing  it ;  but  you  will  see 
now  why  I  have  never  been  able  to  like  Dottie  since — why  I  have 
hated  to  see  her  with  my  own  sweet  pure-minded  girl.  I  assure 
you,  Nell,  that  there  have  been  times  when  it  has  been  a  positive 
torture  to  me  to  see  her  kiss  you,  knowing  how  utterly  unfit  she 
was  to  be  with  you." 

Nell  began  pacing  up  and  down  the  small  room ;  she  twisted 
her  hands  together,  and  her  face  worked  with  agitation. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  dear  Dottie  1 "  she  cried,  brokenly  and  tearfully, 
**  to  think  that  all  this  time  she  should  have  suffered  this  terrible 
injustice  1  *'  It  was  at  first  her  only  thought ;  that  Dottie  should 
have  borne  the  stigma  of  her  own  fault.  Oh,  the  wicked,  cruel 
injustice  of  it  I  **  Cecil,"  she  cried  with  excitement,  stopping 
short  in  front  of  him,  "  let  me  put  an  end  at  once  to  this  terrible 
misrepresentation.  Granny  told  you  a  lie — God  knows  why 
or  wherefore.  That  horrid  woman,  as  you  call  her,  spoke  the 
truth  ;  it  was  I  who  was  with  Colonel  Darley,  I  was  his  friend.  It 
was  I  who  went  to  an  Exhibition  with  him  in  the  evening,  who 
went  down  to  Erith  and  spent  days  on  his  yacht,  and  whom  that 
woman  saw  with  him  at  Charing  Cross  Station  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  If  you  count  these  things  as  sins,  then  it  is  I  who  have 
sinned ! " 

"  For  God's  sake  stop,  Nell ! "  he  cried  sharply ;  "  this  cannot 
be  true !  What  are  you  saying  ?  You  are  only  trying  to  shield 
your  sister." 

He  took  her  almost  roughly  by  the  wrists,  and  drew  her  with 
a  quick  passionate  movement  towards  him,  looking  with  angry 
despair  into  her  eyes. 

"  Tell  me  that  it  was  not  you — it  is  not — it  cannot  be  true,'* 
he  repeated  hoarsely. 

But  even  before  she  spoke  he  saw  that  it  was  true.  She  was 
very  white,  and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  she  did  not 
shrink  from  him,  or  turn  away  her  face. 

"  I  cannot  say  it,  Cecil — it  is  true !  "  she  repeated  sadly. 

He  dropped  her  hands  as  though  they  burnt  him,  and  turned 
away  from  her  with  a  groan,  leaning  his  head  down  upon  the 
mantelpiece  upon  his  folded  arms. 

Nell  laid  her  soft  small  hand  on  his  shoulder.  She  was  very 
sorry  for  him,  she  liked  him  better,  perhaps,  now  than  she  had 
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ever  liked  him  before,  for  he  was  in  earnest — ^he  felt — he  suffered 
-r-he  cared.  She  saw  that  it  was  despair  to  him,  although  she 
could  not  in  the  least  fathom  the  mind  with  which  she  was 
dealing.  It  seemed  to  her  that  if  he  loved  her  really,  then  he  must 
trust  her  too ;  it  was  surely  not  too  late  for  perfect  confidence. 
She  would  tell  him  all,  and  then  he  would  be  happy  again. 

The  gentle  touch  of  her  hand  made  him  shiver.  A  sort  of  sob 
broke  from  him  ;  the  sound  of  it  made  her  heart  ache. 

"  Dear  Cecil,"  she  said  gently,  "  pray  don't  be  so  miserable.  I 
blame  myself  now  that  I  did  not  tell  you  at  first  all  that  there 
was  to  tell — it  is  always  better  to  be  honest,  I  think — but  I  was 
unwilling  to  tell  you — perhaps  it  was  that  I  was  ashamed  to  lay 
bare  my  miserable  little  history  to  you.  I — I  was  not  proud  of 
it  at  all,  you  see,"  she  added  falteringly,  and  smiling  a  little  too. 

He  lifted  his  head  and  turned  round  and  faced  her,  leaning 
back  against  the  mantelpiece  with  his  hands  tightly  clenched 
behind  him.     His  face  was  set,  and  stony,  and  very  white. 

**  But  now  I  will  tell  you  everything,  if  you  like  to  hear  me ! " 

**  Go  on,"  he  said,  in  a  rough  choked  voice. 

"  I  was  very  young,  Cecil — a  mere  baby — only  sixteen,  and  I 
saw  no  harm  in  going  out  with  Colonel  Darley.  I  was  staying 
here  by  myself,  and  it  was  very  dull  for  me,  and  I  met  Colonel 
Darley  by  accident.  He  asked  me  to  come  out  with  him  to 
that  Exhibition  that  was  going  on  down  at  South  Kensington, 
We  dined  together  there,  he  and  I *' 

«  Alone?" 

**  Oh  yes,  of  course  ;  and  then  we  walked  about  afterwards  in 
the  gardens  and  listened  to  the  band — ^and  he  took  me  home. 
Afterwards  I  went  down  to  Erith  three  times,  and  spent  the  day 
on  his  yacht.  He  took  me  out  sailing — it  was  all  new  and 
delightful  to  me.  He  brought  me  back  every  evening.  He  was 
very  kind.     He  gave  me  this  bracelet." 

**  I  asked  you  once  who  gave  it  you  ?  "  he  said  sullenly. 

"  I  know,  and  I  told  you  it  was  an  old  friend.  I  did  not  think 
I  was  doing  wrong  in  taking  it.  It  was  not  till  afterwards  that 
I  found  out  he  was  a  married  man." 

**  He  made  love  to  you,  I  suppose  ?  " 

How  cold  and  hard  Cecil's  voice  had  become. 

She  reddened  a  little  at  the  question.  It  was  not  very  generous 
of  him  to  press  her,  and  it  was  so  hard  to  tell  him !    Yet  she 
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determined  to  lay  everything  T>are  to  him,  and  she  would  not 
draw  back  now. 

**  I — I  suppose  he  did,"  she  faltered,  "  at  least,  he  told  me  that 
he  loved  me,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  go  away  with  him.  I 
fancied  in  my  ignorance  that  he  wanted  to  marry  me.  It  was 
grandmamma  who  told  me  that  he  was  married  already,  and  she 
called  me  a  fool  to  believe  in  him,  and  then  I  sent  him  away. 
It  was  in  this  very  room,  Cecil,  where  we  now  stand,  I  wished 
him  good-bye — and  he  went.    That  is  all." 

*'  And  this  precious  blackguard — this  married  man  who  tried 
to  get  an  innocent  girl  run  away  with  him — ^you  returned  his 
affection,  I  presume  ?  " 

There  was  a  scorn  in  his  voice  that  she  could  not  understand. 
It  surprised  her  even  more  than  it  stung  her. 

"  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  ask  me  that,  Cecil ;  but  still  I  will 
be  quite  frank  with  you.  I  did  love  him,  I  suppose,  at  the  time, 
or  at  least  I  thought  I  did — for  I  was  very  young,  you  know — but 
it  hurt  me  dreadfully  to  send  him  away.  I  think  in  one  way  it 
has  hurt  me  ever  since,  although  of  course,  as  far  as  caring  for 
him  goes,  I  have  got  over  it  all  long  ago,  and  I  have  learnt  to 
understand  how  nearly — but  for  God's  mercy — I  might  have  been 
ruined  altogether.  Cecil,  I  have  told  you  everything  now — there 
is  nothing  more.  I  did  nothing  wrong.  I  was  as  innocent  and 
ignorant  as  a  child  of  six.  I  wish  indeed  now  that  I  had  told 
you  all  about  it  long  ago ;  it  might  have  spared  you  some  suffering 
to-day,  and  it  would,  at  any  rate,  have  saved  you  from  the  unjust 
suspicions  of  poor  Dottie  that  have  been  in  your  mind.  Now 
forgive  me,  dear,  and  let  us  be  happy  once  more." 

She  held  out  her  hands  towards  him  and  lifted  her  eyes  with 
a  little  smile  to  his  face.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  for  one 
moment  that  there  was  anything  more  to  be  said — only  that  he 
would  kiss  her,  and  that  all  would  be  well  again.  She  was  almost 
glad  now  that  it  was  over — that  the  story  had.  in  some  fashion 
come  to  his  knowledge,  and  that  Mrs.  Hartwood  had  done  her 
worst  She  would  be  powerless  to  injure  her  now — now  that 
Cecil  knew  all.  Then  all  at  once  she  became  aware  of  some- 
thing in  his  face  that  was  altogether  new  to  her.  There  was  no 
answering  look  of  affection  in  his  eyes,  and  her  smile  as  she 
looked  at  him  froze,  and  faded  coldly  away  ;  neither  did  he  put 
out  his  hands  to  take  those  she  held  out  to  him,  and  presently 
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they  dropped  down  trembling  to  her  sides.  As  they  fell  his 
eyes  caught  the  glitter  of  the  diamonds  in  her  bracelet.  The  sight 
seemed  to  madden  him.  There  arose  a  tempest  in  his  face — a 
tempest  of  rage  and  jealousy  and  of  the  bitterest  unbelief. 

**  And  you  expect  me  to  believe  in  this  story  of  yours ! "  he 
cried,  roughly  and  angrily.  "  To  shut  my  eyes  to  what  is  self- 
evident,  and  to  take  you  back  as  if  nothing  had  happened  1  You 
confess  to  me  every  detail  of  this  shameful  story — ^you  admit 
that  you  loved  this  scoundrel — you  still  actually  wear  upon  your 
arm  the  diamonds  with  which  he  tempted  and  bought  you,  and 
yet  you  think  that  you  can  gull  me  into  believing  that  you  are  as 
pure  and  innocent  of  evil  as  a  child  or  a  saint  1 " 

"  Cecil ! "  she  cried,  recoiling  from  him  in  horror  and  amaze- 
ment. "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  believe  what  I  have 
told  you?" 

**  I  do  not  believe  you !  '*  he  answered  with  angry  emphasis 
"  Do  you  remember  how,  one  day,  a  long  time  ago,  when  we  were 
walking  together  across  Hyde  Park,  I  spoke  to  you  about  this 
very  rumour.  How  I  implored  you  to  set  my  mind  at  rest  and 
to  assure  me  that  there  was  no  truth  in  it?  You  must  have 
known  in  your  heart  what  I  alluded  to  ?  And  have  you  forgotten 
how  you — false  at  that  moment  as  you  are  now — ^swore  to  me 
that  there  was  nothing  in  your  past  life  of  which  you  would  ever 
be  ashamed  ?  If  you  have  forgotten  those  words,  I,  at  least,  have 
not.  How  can  any  man  in  his  senses  believe  in  you  again 
after  such  a  denial  as  that!  What  I  believe  is,  that  if  this 
man  Darley  were  to  come  across  your  path  again,  you  would  be 
capable  of  going  back  to  him  to-morrow !  " 

*'  It  is  impossible  that  you  can  think  such  a  shameful  thing  of 
me,  Cecil !  It  is  disgraceful  that  you  should  say  it.  You  must 
know  that  he  is  nothing  to  me  now." 

"  You  say  that  because  he  is  not  in  England,"  he  said  with  a 
sneer,  "  but  if  he  were " 

"  He  is  in  England,"  she  interrupted  quickly,  '*  for  I  saw 
him.  He  passed  us  that  very  evening  in  Hyde  Park  of  which 
you  have  just  spoken,  when  you  and  I  were  walking  home 
tc^ether." 

Cecil  stared  at  her  for  a  minute  or  two  in  silence.  He  was 
thinking  about  the  place  in  Ceylon,  which  Lady  Forrester  had 
described  to  him,  and  of  the  letter  from  Colonel  Darley  which 
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she  had  said  she  had  just  received.  What  a  farce  it  all  was ! 
And  now  the  whole  fabric  of  deceit  and  lies  seemed  to  be  tumbling 
about  his  ears  all  together.  Then  he  laughed  aloud — harshly 
and  bitterly. 

"  It  is  really  positively  comic,"  he  exclaimed,  "  but  you  have 
outwitted  yourselves  somewhat  this  time,  you  and  your  precious 
grandmother  I  What  an  idiot  I  have  been  to  have  believed 
in  any  one  of  your  accursed  race !  They  were  right,  those  friends 
of  mine,  who  said  that  I  was  a  fool  to  trust  my  happiness  and 
honour  to  a  daughter  of  Gordon  Forrester,  and  who  told  me 
that  no  good,  clean-minded  woman  could  possibly  come  from 
such  a  stock  as  yours ! " 

Her  colour  went  and  came  quickly.  It  seemed  impossible  that 
she  heard  him  aright — that  these  insults  could  be  spoken  by 
him. 

"  Cecil ! "  she  gasped,  "  you  must  be  mad  1 " 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  am  not  mad  now !  I  have  been  mad,  no  doubt, 
but  now  I  am  sane,  for  I  see  you  now  as  you  are,  and  I  know 
what  you  are." 

There  were  a  few  seconds  during  which  neither  of  them  spoke. 

"  Then  all  is  over  between  us ! "  she  said  at  last,  with  a  dull 
sense,  half  of  bewilderment,  half  of  relief. 

"  Certainly,  all  is  over,"  he  answered  gravely ;  and  immediately 
he  took  up  his  coat  and  hat  from  the  chair  upon  which  he  had 
deposited  them,  and  went  out.  He  did  not  even  turn  to  look  at 
her  as  he  left  the  room. 

Nell  stood  quite  still.  She  felt  a  little  numb  and  cold,  a  little 
crushed  and  wounded  by  his  insulting  words — nothing  more. 

Then  at  that  moment  it  chanced  that  she  slipped  her  hand  into 
her  pocket,  and  her  fingers  closed  upon  the  unopened  letter  that 
had  lain  there  since  the  morning. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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"  I  CLAIM  my  freedom.     I  am  not  a  bale  of  goods  to  be  shifted 
from  owner  to  owner  without  choice  or  will  of  my  own." 

Thus  speaks  one  of  a  group  of  maidens.  What  are  they  dis- 
cussing ?  They  stand  on  the  steps  of  a  large  house  with  outer 
doors  thrown  wide  open,  and  a  brass  plate  bearing  the  words, 

''THE   PROGRESSIVIST  LADIES*   CLUB." 

Boldly  enough  I  crossed  the  door  mat,  because  I  saw  a  page 
beyond,  and  a  man  can  always  get  on  with  one  of  his  own  sex. 

''  Are  men  admitted  ?  "  I  asked  the  youth  in  buttons. 

"  Lord  bless  you,  yes,  sir ;  the  ladies  couldn't  get  on  without 
*em,"  answered  the  boy,  casting,  however,  an  apprehensive  glance 
at  the  ladies  outside,  and  lowering  his  voice  lest  they  should 
overhear  his  sentiments. 

'*  Then  I  may  come  in,  I  presume  ?  '* 

"  There  ain't  nothing  going  on  now,  sir,  but  you  can  just  look 
round  if  you  like." 

So  I  walked  upstairs  and  looked  round  the  premises.  There 
was  a  large  dining-room,  in  which  the  page  informed  me  they 
dined  sixty  people  very  frequently.  There  was  a  drawing-room, 
furnished  with  elegant  couches  and  lounges,  empty  and  silent 
then,  but  so  full,  the  boy  assured  me,  on  reception  days  that  it 
could  not  possibly  hold  any  more,  and 

"  Bless  you,  sir,"  he  added,  "  'tis  fun  to  see  and  hear  'em.  We 
men  ain't  nowheres  with  our  clubs  compared  to  the  ladies." 

"  You  say  men  are  admitted,  but  is  there  no  formality  ?  " 

**  Why,  yes,  sir ;  you  gets  an  invitation  from  a  member." 

"  That  is  a  little  awkward  if  one  does  not  know  a  member." 

As  I  spoke  the  lad  opened  the  door  of  a  small,  but  most  com- 
fortably furnished  room. 

"  The  smoking-room,  sir." 

* "  What  ?  But  that  is  kind  of  them  to  provide  for  their  male 
visitors." 

The  lad  grinned. 
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"  Tis  for  theirselves,  sir." 

"Really?  I  did  not  kpow  ladies  had  adopted  the  habit  of 
smoking  to  such  an  extent" 

"  'Tis  the  most  advanced  among  'em,  sir." 

"  Oh,  then  there  are  degrees  of  advancement  even  in  a  Pro- 
gressivist  club  ?  " 

A  slight  stir  behind  one  of  the  Japanese  screens  with  which  the 
room  was  well  supplied  here  interrupted  me.  Another  moment 
and  a  charming  young  lady,  cigar  in  hand,  stood  before  me. 

I  bowed  ;  she  returned  my  salutation. 

**  Allow  me  to  apologize  for  intruding,  madam." 

"  No  apology  is  necessary,  sir.  We  are  delighted  that  men 
should  have  every  opportunity  of  understanding  our  aims  and 
methods.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  any  information.  I 
heard  you  doubted  our  smoking." 

"  I  do  so  no  longer." 

"  But  I  daresay  you  object ;  think  it  unwomanly?" 

"  With  such  a  charming  advocate  before  me,  I  can  say 
nothing." 

"  Until  you  are  gone  away.  But  it  is  part  of  our  scheme.  We 
claim  to  exercise  our  reason,  and  to  settle  for  ourselves  what  is 
good,  what  bad,  and  to  throw  down  any  fancy  barriers  set  up  for 
us  by  men.  We  know  just  as  well  as  men  do  what  is  good  for 
us ;  what  dress  and  what  attitudes  best  show  off  our  beauty. 
Now  I,  for  instance,  have  an  irritable,  nervous  temperament  and 
tobacco  soothes  me,  therefore  I  smoke." 

**  The  reason,  at  any  rate,  is  valid." 

**  But  still  you  object.  Well,  all  Progressivists  have  to  suffer 
a  little,  and  so  must  we  until  we  have  stretched  man's  narrow 
mind  for  him.     Are  you  going  to  write  an  article  on  us  ?  " 

"  If  I  have  the  chance !  But  at  present  my  difficulty  is  to  get 
to  see  the  club  when  peopled." 

"  A  difficulty  easily  surmounted.  I  can  see  you  are  a  gentle- 
man of  culture.  We  welcome  all  such.  I  will  give  you  a  card 
for  our  next  *  At  Home,*  and  make  it  my  business  to  introduce 
you." 

Again  I  bowed  and  murmured  thanks. 

"  My  name  is  Basil  Graeme,  at  your  service,  madam." 

The  card  was  written  and  handed  me,  when  I  saw  I  was  to  be 
the  guest  in  two  days'  time  of  Miss  Lily  Meddlicot 
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"  I  have  just  finished  my  last  cigar,"  she  added  carelessly,  '*  so 
I  cannot  invite  you  to  have  a  smoke.  Except  on  special  occa- 
sions I  limit  myself  to  five  cigars  a  day.  Have  you  seen  every- 
thing?" 

"  No,  miss,"  interposed  the  page.  "  May  I  show  him  upstairs 
and  the  Silence  room  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  Better  now  than  when  full  of  company.  Good 
morning,  sir." 

Thus  dismissed,  and  guided  by  the  grinning  page,  I  was  shown 
the  Silence  room.  It  had  several  writing  tables,  plenty  of  light 
literature  and  a  good  supply  of  comfortable  chairs,  but  was 
otherwise  empty.  On  another  floor  was  a  large  office  or  council 
chamber  and  a  number  of  bed-rooms. 

"  I  did  not  know  it  was  a  residential  club,"  I  remarked  to  the 
boy. 

'*  No  more  it  ain't,  sir.  But  still  some  of  the  members  from  a 
distance  whose  relations  don't  like  their  coming  home  to-morrow 
morning  is  glad  of  a  bed  here  occasionally.  And  then,  too, 
they  can  sleep  their  guests,  sir." 

Having  now  completed  my  tour  of  the  rooms,  I  gave  this 
precocious  youth  a  shilling  and  left. 

On  the  appointed  day  I  took  care  to  be  punctual.  Entering 
the  hall  I  found  the  page  alert  and  smiling. 

•*  Yes,  sir,  Miss  Meddlicot  is  upstairs,  sir.     Walk  up,  please." 

I  did  so,  and  for  a  shy  man  like  myself  let  me  tell  you  it  is  no 
light  ordeal  to  face  a  body  of  Progressivist  women. 

However,  immediately  on  entering  I  was  greeted. 

**  Ah,  here  you  are,  Mr.  Graeme.  I  have  been  looking  out  for 
you,  lest  at  the  last  moment  shyness  should  overcome  your 
thirst  for  knowledge." 

It  was  Miss  Meddlicot. 

"  You  had  better  begin  by  having  some  tea.  Here  you  are. 
Sugar?  That's  right.  And  milk,  of  course.  And  you  begin 
with  bread  and  butter.  So  do  I.  Beginning  with  cake  seems 
to  me  like  puttirtg  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Another  cup? 
Pray  do,  and  some  cake  this  time.  Now  tell  me,  what  is  your 
line  ?  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  the  right  people,  don't  you 
see?" 

"  But  I  do  not  want  to  inflict  my  line  upon  any  one.  I  want  to 
understand  Progressivist  ideas  as  expressed  by " 
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"  By  women.  Don't  be  afraid  of  the  word.  Ah,  well,  here  is 
our  president.  Lady  Merton.  Allow  me  to  introduce  Mr.  Graeme, 
who  wants  to  write  an  article  on  Progressivist  Woman,  and  has 
come  here  to  study  her." 

"  Very  happy  to  help  him,  I  am  sure.  You  see  our  club,  Mr. 
Graeme ;  we  do  not  have  male  members,  but  they  come  as  guests, 
and  any  woman  having  the  advancement  of  her  sex  at  heart  can 
join.  Only  she  must  be  staunch,  and  not  mind  the  aspersions 
which  men  are  sure  to  cast  on  those  women  who  attempt  to 
overthrow  their  tyranny.  Entrance  fee  a  guinea ;  yearly  sub- 
scription three  guineas." 

"  Are  the  ladies  all  authoresses,  madam  ?  " 

"  By  no  means.  But  they  are  all  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and 
all  have  some  mission  in  life.    You  are  a  novelist,  I  think  ?  " 

I  bowed  deprecatingly. 

**  Here  is  Mrs.  Elm.     She  is  quite  one  of  our  best  speakers."  ^ 

The  ceremony  of  introduction  performed,  the  president  glided 
away. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Graeme,"  exclaimed  my  new  acquaintance,  a  fashion- 
ably dressed  widow,  "are  you  a  dreadful  stickler  for  old- 
fashioned  ways  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  own  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  modern  claims 
to  be  properly  up  to  date." 

"  Oh,  then  we  will  soon  teach  you.  Now  you  might  come  to 
our  next  debate ;  I  am  to  speak,  and  my  subject  is  *  The  Freedom 
of  the  Individual.'  I  shall  prove  satisfactorily  that  women  were 
really  first  enslaved  by  the  Christian  marriage  vow  *  to  honour 
and  obey '  a  man ;  and  secondly,  by  the  adoption  of  a  dress 
originated  by  men,  and  first  worn  by  them,  but  abandoned 
because  it  is  the  destruction  of  legitimately  exerted  physical 
strength." 

"  You  mean  skirts  ?  " 

"  Yes,  precisely.  But  come  and  hear  the  debate ;  men  only 
wish  us  to  go  on  wearing  those  things  to  keep  us  enslaved.  Now 
here  is  Miss  Pen,  she  has  written  largely  on  the  divided  skirt  and 
you  see  she  looks  well  in  it*' 

**  Of  course  I  do,"  laughed  Miss  Pen  ;  "  if  not,  you  may  depend 
I  should  not  wear  it.  But  look  at  Miss  Stride !  Now  she  is  a 
fine  set  off  for  the  shirt  front,  cut-away  coat  and  short  hair 
style." 
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'*  Excuse  me,"  I  interrupted,  "  Who  is  that  gentleman  in  the 
blue  coat  ?  I  fancy  I  have  seen  his  portrait  somewhere." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Graeme,  that  is  Miss  Stride.  So  you  really  took 
her  for  a  man  ?  I  must  tell  her,  she  will  be  so  pleased.  Alice, 
dear,  this  is  Mr.  Graeme,  and  he  really  thought  you  .were  a 
man." 

"  No,  did  he  ?  Well,  sir,  I  am  glad.  It  just  shows  how  ridi- 
culous men  are  to  pretend  there  is  any  radical  difference  in  our 
make  which  precludes  similar  dress.  How  do  you  like  our 
Volunteer  uniform  ?  Here  it  is,  and  here  are  our  cyclist  scouts, 
Miss  Pitt  and  Miss  Marks.  Mr.  Graeme,  the  latter  is  worthy  of 
her  name ;  she  is  a  dead  shot." 

Miss  Pitt  laughed  at  my  consternation.  She  was  the  cyclist 
Her  costume  was  a  short  tweed  skirt,  knickers  and  gaiters,  a 
cut-away  coat  with  deep  skirt,  and  stiff  shirt-front. 

"  I  don't  generally  come  in  this  dress,"  she  explained,  "  but  I 
have  just  won  a  cycle  race  and  wanted  to  tell  our  president" 

"  And  I,"  chimed  in  Miss  Marks,  "  am  in  professional  toggery 
because,"  touching  the  ribbon  on  her  smart  cap,  "  I  am  recruiting, 
you  see.     How  do  you  like  my  uniform  ? " 

It  was  certainly  pretty,  and  I  said  so,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
realize  that  this  braided  tunic,  knickers  and  gaiters  inclosed  the 
form  of  a  woman.  Somehow  I  could  not  fancy  myself  making 
love  to  her,  wanting  to  kiss  her,  or  to  put  my  arm  around  her 
waist 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  a  white-haired  old  man  near  me,  "  I  see  you  too 
are  perplexed.  Well,  well,  times  are  changed  1  I  had  fifty  years 
of  the  happiest  life  with  my  dear  wife  that  man  could  have  ;  I 
was  never  away  from  her  after  six  in  the  evening,  and  she,  well, 
she  saw  me  off  to  work  in  the  morning  with  a  kiss  which 
sweetened  my  day's  labour,  and  she  always  met  me  at  the  door 
at  night  with  a  kiss  that  took  away  my  fatigue.  But  now  there 
are  no  more  such  women  ;  the  sexes  are  mixed  up,  and  no  sane 
man  can  want  to  marry  his  double  ;  aye,  and  his  inferior  double 
too." 

And  the  old  man  left  me  with  a  tear  in  his  eye. 

I  sat  still  and  listened  to  my  neighbour's  conversation. 

**  I,"  said  one,  "  shall  never  rest  till  man  is  in  his  right  place 
beneath  the  heel  of  woman.  It  is  we  who  ought  to  choose  our 
mates  and  to  propose,  not  men." 
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"  Aye,  and  to  choose  again  if,  owing  to  their  deceit,  we  first 
choose  amiss,"  chimed  in  a  second. 

Next  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  very  babel  of  tongues. 

"Well,  I  don't  believe  any  journalists  can  write  on  a  thing 
without  going  through  it  themselves.  Now  you  read  my  articles. 
I  have  been  stoker  on  an  engine,  a  barmaid,  a  coffee-stall  woman, 
a  flower  girl,  an  organ-grinder,  a  crossing  sweeper,  a  domestic 
servant,  a  Salvation  Army  captain,  a  boatman,  and  oh !  I  can't 
tell  you  how  many  other  things,  and  so  my  articles  always  sell 
and  I  am  not  worn  out  with  thinking.  It  is  only  plodders  who 
go  in  for  learning  their  profession  now.  Carry  it  by  a  coup  de 
maitij  say  I." 

"  Quite  right,"  chimed  in  a  well-known  novelist.  "  I  always 
first  try  everything  I  write.  I  go  away,  pose  as  an  ingenue  or 
a  maiden  aunt,  I  flirt,  I  play  fast  and  loose,  and  in  this  fashion  I 
have  learnt  to  ride  and  to  fish,  to  row  and  to  bet.  I  have  just 
been  out  on  a  holiday  with  *Arry  and  'Arriet  and  I  can  write 
the  thing  well  now." 

"  And  so  can  I,"  added  a  third,  "  and  I  am  going  to  demolish 
servants ;  I  hate  them  !  They  deserve  all  they  get,  and  a  great 
deal  more ;  a  nasty,  plotting,  greedy  set." 

"  Ah,"  said  a  soft  voice  at  my  elbow,  "  you  are  lonely.  Can 
I  perhaps  amuse  you,  sir  ?  Would  you  mind  lowering  that  blind  ? 
Thank  you.  I  am  obliged  to  take  care  of  my  complexion,  you 
see,  for  I  am  an  actress,  and  talent  without  good  looks  is  of  little 
use  in  that  line." 

As  I  looked  at  Miss  SuUino,  I  understood  better  her  success. 
She  was  indeed  a  beautiful  woman,  with  graceful  undulatory 
movements,  and  a  distinct  utterance  which  made  it  a'pleasure  to 
hear  her  talk. 

**  And  what  do  you  think  about  these  Progressivist  ideas  ?  "  I 
asked  her. 

She  shrugged  her  shapely  shoulders  before  replying  slowly. 

"  Well,  we  actresses  are  much  obliged  to  these  ladies,  because 
by  comparison  with  their  demonstrations,  our  lives  become  quite 
modest  and  retiring.  If  men  want  to  marry  that  sort  of  woman 
they  marry  us  because  we  do  it  gracefully ;  but  extremes  we 
leave  to  the  music  hall  stage.  Yet  after  all  it  is  thoroughly  in- 
sincere among  ladies.    Look  there." 

I  looked  where  she  directed.     The  door  of  the  smoking-room 
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was  ajar,  and  in  the  long  mirror  we  saw  a  reflection.  The  girl 
who  had  declaimed  so  loudly  on  man's  place  being  under 
woman's  heel,  was  blushingly  submitting  to  being  kissed  by  a 
beardless  youth. 

"That  is  the  object  of  all  their  talk,"  continued  my  new 
acquaintance  scornfully.  "They  all  hope  to  attract  husbands, 
every  one  of  them.  And  quite  right  too,"  she  added  with  a  little 
laugh,  "  only  they  go  the  wrong  way  to  work  ;  we,  who  deal  so 
eternally  with  human  passion,  know  that  like  never  attracts 
like." 

"  I  protest,"  whispered  a  girl  near  me,  "  I  do  think  Madge  is 
mean.  She  has  managed  to  make  Gerald  Black  propose,  and 
she  knew  I  had  set  my  heart  on  marrying  him.  Now  I  know 
who  got  me  out  of  the  work  on  '  Heartsease.'  I  hate  such  mean 
tricks,  I  do.    She  has  no  business  in  our  club." 

But  here  a  succession  of  short  screams  made  us  all  return  to 
the  principal  reception  room.  There  was  the  volunteer  lady  in 
hysterics. 

**  I  tell  you  she  is  hateful,  false,"  she  cried  in  gasps.  "  Mr.  Black 
was  my  lover,  and  she  has  tempted  him  away  while  I  was  toiling 
for  the  common  good." 

"  Shame,  shame,"  came  from  the  female  chorus  around. 

"Yes,  he  was  mine;  I  saved  him  under  fire  at  the  last 
MancEUvres  ;  I  bound  up  his  wounds  and  defended  him  under  the 
attack  on  the  ambulance.  He  greeted  me  as  his  future  wife 
when  first  we  were  safe  from  danger.  It  is  all  her  fault,  every 
bit ;  she  has  tempted  and  led  him  astray.  If  she  could  shoot,  I 
would  call  her  out,  the  hateful  thing !  " 

"  Men  are  quite  mistaken,"  a  lady  journalist  was  declaiming  at 
my  elbow-  "  Women  are  not  jealous  of  each  other,  not  at  all, 
except  when  they  stand  in  each  other's  light ;  then  of  course  it  is 
quite  natural  they  should  be,  Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Black  was  engaged 
to  me  until  six  weeks  ago,  but  I  threw  him  over  of  course  when 
I  determined  to  propose  to  Mr.  Chatter.  Now,  though  I  consider 
he  ought  to  have  waited  lest  I  changed  my  mind,  I  do  not  in  the 
least  object  to  Madge  having  him,  but  I  could  not  stay  in  a  club. 
where  such  untruths  as  Miss  Marks'  are  tolerated.  So  I  shall 
resign  and  join  another  club.  But  this  little  scene  will  make 
excellent  copy." 

The  actress  twirled  her  fan  and  laughed.     The  cyclist  mounted 
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her  machine  and  rode  away.  The  sobbfng  volunteer  was  escorted 
to  a  bedroom,  but  the  door  was  scarcely  shut  upon  her  when 
Miss  Stride  gallantly  took  up  the  cudgels  in  her  behalf. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  she  said,  "  that  we  need  something  more 
than  the  right  to  wear  whdt  sort:  of  costume  we  please  ;  the  right 
to  choose  our  husbands,  and  the  right  to  propose.  All  this  leaves 
our  cause  quite  incomplete  so  long  as  a  man,  after  he  has  been 
honoured  by  a  woman's  choice  and  has  apparently  responded, 
has  the  power  to  transfer  himself  to  some  fresh  partner." 

"  Hear !  hear  !  hear !  "  ejaculated  several  listeners  together. 

'Tpropose,*'  began  a  young  lady  draped  in  an  aesthetic  shade 
of  green,  and  who  had  been  rolling  her  eyts^  somewhat  as  one 
reads  the  inspired  prophetesses  did  of  yore ;  **  I  propose  that  the 
club  meet,  devise  a  radical  remedy  for  this  unhappy  state  of 
things,  and  depute  one  of  our  number  to  carry  out  its  decision." 

**  Hear  !     Bravo  !    Well  done  I "  came  from  all  sides  at  once. 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  ejaculated  Miss  Meddlicot,  '*  but  I  don't 
see  what  remedy  you  can  have  that  won't  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  Fair  play's  a  jewel,  and  I  can't  see  why 
I  should  restrict  the  freedom  of  man  whilst  claiming  freedom  for 
woman." 

"  A  traitor,  a  traitor  to  the  sacred  cause  of  woman !  Lady 
Merton,  Miss  Meddlicot  is  not  sound.  Her  devotion  to  the 
cause  is  only  skin  deep.  She  terms  the  proposal  to  limit  the 
right  of  men  to  jilt,  a  restriction  of  individual  liberty." 

"  Patience,  ladies,"  replied  the  president  with  a  proper  assump- 
tion of  dignity. 

"  But,"  interrupted  the  last  speaker,  whose  accent  betrayed  her 
nationality,  "  how  will  we  ever  have  men  under  our  feet  which 
the  natural  equality  of  the  sexes  demands,  so  long  as  they  are  to 
be  permitted  by  women  like  Miss  Meddlicot  to  jilt  their  captors, 
or — to  use  the  language  of  the  Senate  house — to  rove  like 
butterflies  from  flower  to  flower  ?  " 

"  I  must  call  you  to  order,  Miss  O'Flavy,"  resumed  the  presi- 
dent **  By  the  rules  of  our  club  each  member  is  bound  only  to 
advance  the  cause  of  woman  in  one  particular  direction,  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  herself  and  the  committee.  Miss  Meddlicot  is 
the  apostle  of  tobacco  in  the  feminine  world ;  she  has  estab- 
lished smoking-rooms  for  women  in  twelve  centres  during  the 
past  year ;  she  is  now  drafting  a  bill  to  be  laid  before  Parliament 
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for  the  establishment  of  smoking  carriages  for  women  on  all  the 
chief  lines  of  railway.  This  is  a  most  important  measure ;  it  will 
have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  recognition  of  woman's  free- 
dom. If,  outside  her  own  province,  Miss  Meddlicot  holds  different 
views  from  another  section  of  the  club,  it  by  no  means  proves  her 
a  traitor  to  the  cause." 

"  A  very  sensible  conclusion,"  observed  the  secretary,  a  mild 
little  woman  who  followed  the  president  from  group  to  group 
and  acted  the  part  of  professional  acclaimer.  *'  A  very  sensible 
conclusion,  and  very  clearly  stated." 

**  Nevertheless,"  resumed  the  inspfred  young  lady,  "  I  consider 
Miss  Meddlicot  very  narrow-minded,  and  I  propose  that  all  such 
shall  only  be  permitted  to  speak  on  subjects  in  their  own  special 
department" 

**  Very  good,  excellent ;  I  will  take  a  note  of  that,  if  you  please, 
for  the  next  committee  meeting,"  ejaculated  Miss  OTlavy. 

"  I  object,"  cried  Miss  Meddlicot.  "  It  is  you,  Miss  Clay,  who  are 
narrow-minded,  not  I.  No  true  liberty  ever  .grew  out  of  oppres- 
sion. Besides,  we  must  make  our  advances  stealthily ;  we  shalC 
then  gain  what  we  want  unobserved.  Once  it  is  ours  we  shall 
know  how  to  keep  it" 

"You  are  very  rude.  No  one  ever  called  me  narrow-minded, 
before ;  I  don't  believe  you  know  what  it  means.  Tobacco  smoke 
has  obscured  your  understanding." 

"  A  little  of  it  might  soothe  your  irritable  nerves.  Miss  O'Flavy,. 
and  thus  moderate  the  bitterness  of  your  tongue.  For  my 
part '' 

"  Hush,"  cried  the  lady  addressed,  attempting  to  place  her  hand 
over  Miss  Meddlicot's  mouth. 

"  Who  is  narrow-minded  now,  I  wonder  ?  "  exclaimed  the  latter, 
pushing  it  away.  "  Are  the  limits  of  debate  to  be  the  width  of 
the  palm  of  Miss  O'Flavy's  hand,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

**  H'm,"  began  Mrs.  Elm,  clearing  her  throat  for  a  speech. 

"  When  thieves  fall  out  honest  men  get  their  own,"  whispered 
the  actress  in  my  ear. 

I  nodded  and  was  about  to  reply  further,  when 

"  H'm/*  said  Mrs.  Elm  once  more.  "  I  object  to  Miss  OTlavy's 
proposal,  because  the  committee  may  not  limit  the.  power  of 
woman,  which  I  hold  should  be  practically  limitless " 

«  Hear,  hear." 

17' 
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Mrs.  Elm  waved  her  hand  majestically,  and  the  murmurs  of 
applause  subsided  as  she  continued : 

**  And  I  object  to  the  position  taken  up  by  Miss  Meddlicot, 
because  it  is  quite  impossible  for  two  unlimited  powers  to  exist 
side  by  side  simultaneously." 

"  No  difficulty  if  their  interests  are  identical,"  interrupted  Miss 
Meddlicot. 

"Which  men's  and  women's  never  are,"  retorted  Miss 
O'Flavy. 

"  And  I  object,"  continued  Mrs.  Elm,  ngticing  these  interrup- 
tions by  a  fierce  frown  only  ;  "  I  object  to  Miss  Clay's  proposal 
because  it  would  actually  deprive  woman  of  a  right  which  has 
been  hers  from  time  immemorial ;  the  right  of  talking  as  much 
as  she  pleases  upon  any  topic  she  likes,  whether  she  understands 
it  or  no " 

"  Ah !  Where  is  the  first  instance  of  this  right  to  be  found, 
Mrs.  Elm  ?  "  cried  a  gushing  young  lady,  tablets  in  hand.  "  I  am 
just  writing  an  historical  article  on  the  *  Rights  of  Woman  *  for  a 
learned  magazine,  and  data  are  valuable." 

^"Why,  Miss  Marchlip,"  said  Mrs.  Elm,  bridling  with  pride, 
^*  the  first  recorded  instance  is  one  known  to  every  schoolboy. 
The  serpent  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  recognized  the  right  of 
woman  both  as  an  active  agent  and  a  spokeswoman,  by  addressing 
himself  to  Eve  rather  than  to  Adam." 

**  Ah !  to  be  sure — a  splendid  argument — quite  convincing  ; 
thank  you  extremely,"  replied  the  young  lady,  jotting  down  the 
information  rapidly.  "  Such  an  instance  is  perfectly  invaluable," 
she  observed,  addressing  herself  to  me,  "because  men  have 
always  used  it  as  a  proof  of  woman's  weakness,  and  a  reason  for 
her  subjection  ;  whereas,  the  devil  being  an  angel  not  long  toppled 
out  of  heaven,  must  have  known  best.  Naturally,  any  sort  of 
spirit  must  know  more  than  men,"  she  added,  seeing  I  looked 
somewhat  amazed. 

"  To  limit  woman's  power  of  speech  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible," pursued  Mrs.  Elm,  raising  her  voice.  "  It  is,  as  I  say, 
one  of  her  fundamental  rights.  She  may  talk  as  much  as  she 
pleases  on  any  topic  she  chooses ;  she  need  never  yield  her 
opinion  because  of  any  adverse  reasoning,  however  good ;  but 
she  may  always  change  her  mind  without  explaining  why. 
These  rights  are  invaluable,  and  no  rational  woman  could  for  a 
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moment  entertain  the  idea  of  permitting  them  to  be  tampered 
with." 

"  Of  course  not !  Certainly  not  !  Quite  out  of  the 
question." 

Thus  encouraged  by  a  consensus  of  public  opinion,  Mrs.  Elm 
continued : 

'*  I  further  object  to  the  proposal  that  the  club  should  depute 
one  individual  to  carry  out  any  remedy  which  may  be  devised, 
because  every  one  of  us  has  an  equal  right  to  have  a  fair  chance 
of  matrimony ;  and  such  a  commission  would  naturally  place  one 
individual  in  a  far  better  position  for  such  end  than  any  of  the 
rest  of  us  could  enjoy.     Are  we  all  agreed  ?  " 

"Yes!  yes!  dear  Mrs.  Elm;  pray  go  on!  You  understand 
it  all  so  well." 

"  The  next  point  is  to  devise  the  much-needed  remedy.  Have 
you,  any  of  you,  any  proposal  to  make  on  that  head  ?  " 

"  An  immediate  public  betrothal  after  acceptance,"  ventured 
Miss  Meddlicot 

**  Dynamite,"  jerked  out  Miss  Clay,  **  would  be  the  most 
effectual  remedy  against  a  recurrence  of  such  an  offence." 

**  Why  not  make  the  man  wear  an  engagement  ring  ?  "  queried 
Miss  Stride. 

"  With  the  name  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  belongs  legibly  en- 
graved on  the  outside,"  added  Miss  OTlavy. 

**  But  suppose  the  man  objects  ?  "  urged  Miss  Meddlicot. 

"  Put  the  law  in  motion  at  once,"  decreed  Miss  OTlavy. 

*'  But  men  will  never  make  a  law  which  will  hurt  themselves 
on  that  head,"  objected  Mrs.  Elm.  **  What  we  want  is  women 
law-givers,  women  judges,  women  preachers " 

"  Yes ;  and  you  will  never  get  them  until  women  persistently 
follow  the  same  fashion  of  dress  as  men.  Now  I,"  said  Miss 
Stride,  drawing  herself  up,  "should  be  quite  at  home  and  in 
harmony  with  surroundings  where  you,  even  with  divided  skirts, 
could  not  possibly  come!  Rational  dress  is  the  prelude  to 
woman's  assumption  of  her  true  position  in  the  world." 

"  You  must  add  men's  habits,"  objected  Miss  Meddlicot.  "  The 
habit  of  smoking  is  all  important." 

"  Athletics  are  even  more  necessary,"  broke  in  a  young  woman 
about  six  feet  high. 

*'  And  let  it  be  recognized  that  we  should  visit  Bohemia.  Igno- 
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ranee  of  the  world  is  the  root  of  our  weakness,"  said   Miss 
OTlavy. 

"  You  are  all  .wrong,"  interrupted  a  clear  voice  at  my  elbow, 
and  Miss  SuUino  stepped  forward.  "  The  power  that  has  swayed 
the  world  from  the  beginning  till  now  lies  neither  in  laws  nor 
law-givers,  in  votes  or  voters,  in  dress  or  athletics,  or  anything 
of  the  sort" 

''What  is  it?— what  is  it?— do  tell  us.  Miss  SuUino." 

Miss  Sullino  laughed,  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  pointed  to 
the  two  lovers,  who,  happily  absorbed  in  each  other,  had  heard 
and  seen  nothing  of  the  discussion  gcjng  on  around. 

"  You  can't  mean  beauty,"  asserted  Miss  Stride,  "  for  Madge 
is  quite  a  common-place  girl — not  half  so  handsome  as  Miss 
Marks,  and  Mr.  Black  is  not  nearly  so  good-looking  as  Captain 
Worslem,  whom  Madge  utterly  declined  to  look  at." 

"  No,"  said  the  actress ;  "  I  did  not  mean  beauty,  powerful  as 
that  is.  I  meant  a  power  equally  divided  between  men  and 
women.  I  have  arranged  with  Lady  Merton  to  give  a  lecture 
upon  it  the  tenth  of  next  month,  and  invite  you  all — Mr.  Graeme 
included — to  favour  me  with  your  company  on  that  day." 

I  bowed  my  thanks  and  acceptance. 

**  My  subject,"  added  Miss  Sullino,  sotto  voce^  as  she  turned  to 
leave,  "  is  Love." 

"Dreadfully  old-fashioned,"  commented  Mrs.  Elm,  who  had 
caught  the  words.  "  Poor  Miss  Sullino !  it  would  be  a  charity 
to  educate  her  up  a  little.  So  I  give  notice  that  I  shall  speak  a 
few  words,  after  Miss  SuUino's  lecture,  on  the  '  Woman  of  the 
Future.'     I  assure  you,  Mr.  Graeme,  love  is  not  in  it." 

At  this  moment  the  president  approached,  and  after  cordially 
seconding  the  invitation  given  me,  passed  out.  Then  I,  too,  fol- 
lowed, a  sadder  and  a  wiser,  or,  at  least,  more  up-to-date  man ! 

BASIL  GR^ME. 
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*'  What  a  delightful  little  bit  for  a  picture  ! "  The  young  man 
involuntarily  uttered  these  words  aloud  although  there  was 
no  one  to  hear  them.  Three  hours'  rowing  through  flat,  un- 
interesting meadows,  up  this  narrow  little  stream,  had  not  led 
him  to  anticipate  anything  in  the  way  of  scenery,  so  that  now, 
as  his  boat  suddenly  shot  out  into  a  comparatively  wide  piece 
of  water,  he  was  all  the  more  ready  to  be  pleased  with  the  scene 
before  him,  and  to  feel  glad  that  he  had  not  followed  his  incli- 
nations and  turned  back  half-an-hour  ago.  In  front  of  him  lay 
the  broad  mill  pool,  its  steep  banks  covered  with  ferns  and  flowers, 
and  crowned  with  overhanging  trees  in  all  the  beauty  of  their 
June  freshness,  while  at  the  further  end  stretched  the  mill  itself, 
a  great  gabled  building  which,  with  its  massive  oak  beams  show- 
ing black  against  the  weather-tinted  plaster  of  which  it  was  formed, 
looked  more  as  if  it  belonged  to  some  old  German  fairy-^tale  than 
to  every-day  modern  England.  Behind  and  on  either  side  of  it 
rose  what  seemed  to  be  quite  a  dense  forest  of  elm  trees,  round 
the  topmost  branches  of  which  the  rooks  were  already  fluttering 
and  cawing  preparatory'  to  going  to  rest,  although  thp  sun  was 
still  far  above  the  horizon.  In  the  front  of  the  mill  the  second 
story  projected  considerably,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  more 
conveniently  raising  the  sacks  from  carts  underneath,  and  was 
supported  by  more  oak  beams,  the  spaces  between  which  were 
filled  in  to  about  the  height  of  three  feet  with  quaint,  roughly- 
carved  balustrades ;  and  over  these  a  girl  was  leaning,  gazing 
down  intently  into  the  water  below.  Sidney  Philipson  had  left 
off"  rowing,  and  the  boat  glided  so  silently  across  the  pool  that 
it  was  quite  close  beneath  her  before  she  noticed  it.  When  she 
did  she  started,  and  a  few  yellow  irises  that  she  was  holding 
dropped  into  the  water.  Sidney  rescued  them,  and  cautiously 
getting  on  his  feet,  held  them  up  to  her. 

"  I'm  afraid  that  I  startled  you,"  he  said.  "  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  me.  Here  are  your  flowers  ;  do  you  think  you  can  reach 
them?" 
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She  leaned  forward  and  then  drew  back.  **  They  are  too  far 
off,  I  am  afraid,"  she  answered.  "You  might  upset  yourself. 
Don't  trouble  about  them.  But  how  did  you  get  so  far  up  ? 
I've  never  seen  a  boat  here  before." 

"  It  wasn't  very  easy,  I  can  assure  you,"  he  answered  smiling. 
"  But  my  landlord  told  me  that  after  the  heavy  rains  we've  had 
it  was  just  possible,  so  I  came.  And  I'm  very  glad  I  did,  now 
I've  got  here.  It's  the  most  picturesque  place  I've  seen  since  I've 
been  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  I  haven't  the  least  idea  what 
the  name  of  it  is  or  where  I  am.     I'm  stopping  at  Chesterford." 

"  At  Chesterford  1  Why,  what  a  long  way  you  have  dome. 
It's  more  than  nine  miles  from  here.     This  is  Harston  Mill." 

"Yes,  it  has  seemed  a  long  way  even  to  such  a  boating 
enthusiast  as  I  am,"  he  answered.  "  I  was  hoping,"  he  con- 
tinued with  a  little  hesitation,  '*  that  I  should  come  to  a  public- 
house  or  some  place  where  I  could  get  something.  Rowing  on 
such  a  hot  day  has  made  me  dreadfully  thirsty." 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "  There  isn't  one  anywhere  here- 
abouts," she  said.  "  Indeed  the  next  house  is  nearly  a  mile  off. 
But  I  believe  I  can  offer  you  some  ginger-beer  if  you  would  care 
about  it." 

**  If  it  isn't  troubling  you  too  much,"  he  beg^n. 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  answered  carelessly.  And  then,  slipping  off 
the  broad  ledge  on  which  she  had  been  sitting,  she  walked  into 
the  mill.  Sidney  pushed  his  boat  further  off  so  as  to  get  a  better 
view  of  her  when  she  returned.  He  had  not  long  to  wait  In  a 
few  minutes  she  reappeared  at  the  door,  and  he  could  see  that 
she  was  tall  and  was  very  plainly  attired  in  a  holland  dress  and 
a  broad-brimmed  hat  from  beneath  which  a  few  straggling  locks 
of  dark  hair  had  managed  to  escape.  She  carried  a  pail  with  a 
rope  attached  to  it 

/'I've  put  the  bottles  and  a  glass  in  here,"  she  said,  "and 
if  you  will  come  a  little  closer  I  will  let  them  down  to  you." 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you  enough,"  he  answered  when 
he  had  unfastened  the  pail  she  let  down  to  him.  "  And  I  hope 
you  won't  think  it  encroaching  of  me  if  I  ask  you  for  something 
else.     I  suppose  this  is  your  father's  mill,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  father  owns  it,"  with  an  amused  expression  in  her 
clear  grey  eyes. 

'•  Well,  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  would  mind  my  sketching  it. 
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It  is  so  utterly  unlike  anything  I  have  ever  seen.  Pm  an 
artist" 

"  Oh,  are  you  ?  How  delightful  it  must  be.  Certainly,  we 
shall  be  very  pleased  if  you  will  make  a  sketch." 

"  Thank  you  so  much.    I  don't  know  how  I  can  repay  you." 

**  You  can  let  me  look  at  your  sketch  when  you  have  made 
it" 

"Then  I  will  begin  it  now,  if  I  may.  And  when  I  have 
finished  it  I  will  bring  it  back  with  the  bottles  and  glass.  Shall 
I  find  you  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  somewhere  near,"  she  answered.  '*  If  you  don't 
see  me  you  can  call." 

**  But  it  wouldn't  seem  quite  polite  for  me  to  shout  for  you. 
Miss  — er " 

**  England,"  she  put  in.  "  Not  a  very  difficult  name  to  remem- 
ber."   And  then  with  a  little  nod  she  walked  into  the  mill. 

An  hour  later  the  sketch  was  finished  and  he  was  back  again 
in  front  of  the  mill  with  the  bottles  and  glass  packed  in  the  pail, 
and  a  polite  little  speech  of  thanks  ready  on  his  lips.  It  is 
possible  that  Miss  England  may  have  been  watching  him  from 
an  upper  window,  or  it  may  have  been  chance,  but  anyhow  in 
less  than  a  minute  she  was  leaning  over  the  balustrade  again. 

**  May  I  see  it  ?  "  she  asked  as  she  let  down  the  rope. 

*'  Certainly,"  he  answered  with  a  little  thrill  of  pleasure  at  the 
interest  she  seemed  to  take  in  his  work.  And  then  he  placed 
his  sketch-book  in  the  pail  and  Miss  England  drew  it  carefully 
up. 

**  How  I  wish  that  I  could  do  one  as  well  as  that,"  she  said 
with  a  sigh  after  she  had  examined  it  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 
••  And  if  you  can  make  it  look  so  lovely  in  a  sketch,  what  would 
it  be  like  in  colours  ?  " 

Sidney  seized  the  opportunity  eagerly. 

"  That's  what  I  was  thinking,"  he  said.  "  And  I  was  wanting 
to  ask  you  if  you  thought  your  father  would  mind  my  coming 
again  and  making  a  larger  sketch  of  it  in  colours.  I  could  do  a 
good  deal  of  it  from  this  before  I  came,  so  that  I  think  I  could 
manage  it  in  a  day.     Do  you  think  he  would  have  any  objection  ?  " 

"Not  in  the  least,"  she  answered.  "We  shall  feel  most  flat- 
tered to  think  that  some  one  appreciates  our  mill  besides  ourselves. 
.Mow  I  must  give  this  back  to  you  ;  but  I'll  empty  the  pail  first. 
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Oh,  where  did  you  get  these  from  ? "  as  her  gaze  lighted  on  a 
bunch  of  tiny  pink  roses  nestling  down  between  the  bottles, 

"  I  found they  were  growing  over  there,  and  I  thought 

you  might  like  them,"  he  said,  reddening  slightly.  "  You  see  it 
was  impossible  to  get  them  unless  you  were  in  a  boat,  and  I  had 
made  you  lose  your  irises." 

"  Thank  you  very  much.  They  are  very  pretty."  Then  she 
fastened  them  into  the  front  of.  her  bodice.  "They  go  much 
better  with  this  dress  than  those  yellow  irises  did ;  don't  they  ?  " 
she  continued  complacently. 

But  before  hp  could  answer  a  slight  diversion  occurred  in  the 
form  of  an  elderly  flour-covered  man,  whd,. suddenly  appearing 
from  the  door,  regardjcd  them  with  an  injured  expresision  for  a 
moment,  and  then  remarked : 

**Be  you  going  to  stand  talking  all  day,  Miss  Win'fred?  'cause 
I  want  to  set  the  mill  going,  and  I  thought  I'd  better  tell  this 
gentleman  first,  else  he  might  get  upset  in  that  there  little  boat" 

"  All  right,  Joe,"  said  the  girl ;  "  just  wait  a  moment  You'd 
better  get  to  the  other  side  of  the  pool  before  the  mill  is  started," 
she  continued,  turning  to  Sidney.  "  Here  is  your  sketch,"  lower- 
ing it  quickly — "  good  bye." 

"  Then  I  can  start  the  mill  now  ?  "  asked  Joe.  And  then,  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer,  he  went  off  to  do  so. 

With  a  few  strokes  Sidney  pulled  to  the  other  side  of  the  pool, 
and  the  next  moment  the  water  was  whirling  and  foaming  through 
the  archway  with  such  force  that  almost  before  he  was  aware  the 
boat  was  caught  by  the  current  and  carried  rapidly  out  of  sight, 
his  hasty  parting  bow  being  acknowledged  by  a  smiling  nod  from 
Miss  England,  who  stood  leaning  over  the  balustrade  just  as  he 
had  first  seen  her.  She  remained  in  the  same  attitude  for  some 
time  ;  then  she  rose  and  turned  away  with  an  amused  smile  on 
her  face. 

"  It's  a  very  novel  experience  to  be  taken  for  a  miller's  daughter," 
she  murmured.  "  But  how  different  he  seemed  from  all  other 
men.  Perhaps  it  was  only  because  he  didn't  know  who  I  was. 
I  wonder  what  mamma  will  say."  But  when  she  told  her  adventure 
that  evening  at  dinner,  she  only  gave  a  partial  account  of  it,  and 
she  missed  out  the  ginger-beer  bottles  altogether. 

In  a  couple  of  days  Sidney  Philipson,  having  commenced  his 
picture  with  the  aid  of  the  sketch,  started  early  in  the  morning. 
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and,  after  some  difBcult  romng,  for  the  river  was  not  so  full  as  ft 
had  been,  moored  his  boat  at  the  further  end  of  the  pool.  There 
was  no  one  in  sight,  so  he  soon  started  work,  and  kept  steadily  at 
it  all  the  morning,  glancing  up  every  now  and  then  with  a  hope 
and  expectation  that  was  every  time  doomed  to  disappointment. 
He  had  brought  lunch  with  him,  and  after  a  short  rest  he  went  to 
work  again.  The  hours  passed  quickly,  and  by  six  o'clock  his 
picture  was  finished,  but  yet  Miss  England  had  not  appeared. 

"  She  must  be  out,"  he  said  to  himself  at  last  "  I  wish  she 
could  have  seen  the  picture  before  I  went  away."  And  then  he 
tried  to  persuade  himself  that  this  was  the  only  cause  of  his 
disappointment  Another  half-hour  went  by.  "  Yes,  I  think  Til 
do  it,"  he  said  at  last ;  "  that  is  if  I  can  find  a  way  through  these 
bushes."  And  then  with  some  difficulty  he  managed  to  climb  up 
the  steep  bank,  not  without  getting  much  scratched,  however,  the 
little  pink  rose-bush  being  the  worst  offender  in  this  respect  He 
knocked  at  one  of  the  doors  several  times,  but  at  first  there  was 
no  answer.  At  last  Joe  appeared.  "  Is  Miss  England  at  home,  do 
you  know  ?  "  hastily  feeling  in  his  pockets  for  a  shilling  with  which 
to  conciliate  Joe's  frown. 

"No,  she  hain't,"  answered  the  man.  And  then,  taking  no 
notice  of  the  proffered  coin,  he  shut  the  door  with  a  slam. 

So  Sidney  returned  to  his  boat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  rowing 
slowly  down  the  stream,  trying  to  congratulate  himself  that  his 
visit  had  been  a  success,  but  failing  in  the  attempt. 

"  What  a  nuisance  it  is  that  I  am  going  away  so  early  to-morrow 
morning,"  he  muttered  savagely  at  last  And  then  a  brilliant  idea 
struck  him.  Why  not  make  a  small  copy  of  his  picture  and  send 
it  to  Miss  England  ?  "  And,  by  Jove  !  I'll  do  it  too,"  he  exclaimed. 
And  the  thought  put  him  in  quite  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  which 
lasted  even  while  the  train  was  carrying  him  far  away  the  next 
morning.  But  the  intention  was  not  doomed  to  be  carried  out 
for  some  while.  A  tour  on  the  continent,  which  had  been  his 
reason  for  leaving  Chesterford,  lengthened  itself  so  much  beyond 
its  original  two  months'  limit,  that  it  was  October  before  Sidney 
Fhilipson  was  back  in  his  London  studio  once  more.  However, 
directly  he  was  back  his  first  thought  was  for  the  sketch. 

"  How  lovely  it  must  look  at  this  time  of  year,"  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  placed  his  picture  in  a  favourable  light  and 
regarded  it  critically.    '*  But  it  couldn't  be  lovelier  than  it  was 
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in  June,"  with  a  sigh  at  the  remembrance.  And  then  he  set  to 
work. 

The  little  sketch  was  finished  in.  a  very  few  hours,  but  it  had 
to  dry ;  and  then,  a  considerable  time  having  been  occupied  in 
writing,  re-writing  and  copying  a  suitable  note  to  accompany  it, 
it  was  sent  off. 

!*  I  wonder  if  she'll  acknowledge  it,"  was  the  thought  that  kept 
recurring  to  him  all  the  next  day.  But  in  the  evening  he  was 
obliged  to  own  to  himself  that  it  was  extremely  unlikely  and  even 
impossible  that  she  should  do  so,  as  he  found  that  in  his  excessive 
care  he  had  omitted  to  inclose  the  note  which  he  had  taken  such 
trouble  to  compose.  So  that  all  through  the  winter,  although  he 
still  clung  to  vague  hopes  of  receiving  an  answer,  none  came, 
March,  with  all  its  hopes  and  fears  for  artists,  came  and  Sidney 
Philipson  was  one  of  those  whom  it  left  rejoicing. ,  His  other  two 
pictures  were  rejected,  but  that  he  did  not  mind,  as  his  "  Old 
Mill "  did  not  share  the  same  fate  ;  and  when  in  May  he  found 
that  it  was  hung,  not  quite  on  the  "  line,"  but  with  only  a  long 
narrow  picture  beneath  it,  he  began  to  think  that  the  hanging 
committee  at  the  Academy  were  not  such  bad  fellows  after  all. 

"  Mere  luck,  my  dear  Philipson,"  said  a  friend  who  had  been 
"  skied  "  in  one  of  the  less  important  rooms.  "  I've  looked  round 
and  I  don't  believe  there's  another  picture  in  the  whole  Academy 
which  would  have  fitted  into  that  place.  They  ought  to  have  a 
hanging  committee  who  would  be  guided  in  their  arrangements 
by  something  a  little  better  than  a  foot  rule." 

Sidney  only  smiled  at  this  sweeping  criticism.  He  was  think- 
ing of  something  else  ;  namely,  of  how  he  should  let  Miss  Eng- 
land know  of  his  success.  At  first  he  thought  he  would  write, 
but  after  composing  a  letter  in  which  he  told  her  that  he  hoped 
if  she  and  her  father  were  in  London  they  would  allow  him  to 
take  them  to  the  Academy,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
might  consider  it  an  impertinence,  and  tore  it  up. 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  think  of  some  way  to-morrow,"  he  said,  as  he 
threw  the  fragments  into  the  waste  paper  basket.  "  But  I  must 
make  haste  now,  or  I  shall  be  late  at  the  Stauntons'."  So  he 
made  haste,  with  the  result  that  he  was  too  early,  arriving  even 
before  his  hostess  had  come  down. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  came  early,"  said  Lady  Staunton,  as 
she  entered  the  room.    "  There  are  some  people  coming  who  are 
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longing  to  see  you.  They  admire  a  picture  of  yours — I  forget 
which  it  is — in  the  Academy  so  much.  They  are  a  Miss  May- 
nard  and  her  niece,  Miss  Winifred  England." 

"  Miss  England  !  "  he  echoed.  And  then  before  he  knew  what 
he  was  saying,  he  asked,  "  Does  her  father  keep  a  mill  ?  " 

"  Keep  a  mill  ?  "  with  a  puzzled  expression.  "  Oh,  you  mean 
cotton.  No,  she's  not  a  Lancashire  heiress.  But  here  they  come. 
Miss  Maynard,  how  delighted  I  am  to  see  you.  This  is  Mr. 
Philipson." 

A  short  excited  little  woman,  with  red  hair  and  a  pink  dress, 
rushed  up  to  him  and  seized  his  hand. 

"  Mr.  Philipson,  I  must  thank  you  at  once,"  she  began  impul- 
sively. "  You  have  immortalized  our  dear  old  mill.  Your  picture 
is  wonderful.     You  can  almost  hear  the  water  rushing  through." 

"  But,  Auntie  dear,"  put  in  Miss  England  gently,  "  the  mill  is 
not  supposed  to  be  at  work  in  Mr.  Philipson's  picture.  There 
isn't  a  ripple  on  the  water." 

**  My  dear,  I  only  spoke  poetically,"  answered  Miss  Maynard, 
with  a  deprecating  wave  of  her  hand ;  and  then  the  arrival  of 
several  more  people  created  a  diversion,  and  she  drifted  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  leaving  her  niece  alone  with  Sydney. 

**  And  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  beautiful  little  copy  of  your 
picture  that  you  sent  me,"  said  Winifred.  "  I  could  not  do  so 
before  as  you  did  not  even  send  your  name." 

"  It  was  only  a  small  way  of  showing  my  gratitude  to  you,"  he 
answered.  "  I  am  so  glad  you  liked  it.  But  here  comes  Lady 
Staunton  to  separate  us,  I  am  afraid  for  dinner,  before  I  have  even 
begun  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  me  last  summer." 

Lady  Staunton,  however,  so  far  from  separating  them,  had 
come  to  send  them  in  together,  and  so  well  did  they  get  on  in 
the  next  two  hours,  and  so  many  tastes  did  they  discover  that 
they  possessed  in  common,  that  by  the  time  the  ladies  left  the 
room  they  felt  quite  like  old  friends. 

"  Mr.  Philipson,"  exclaimed  Miss  Maynard  directly  Sidney 
entered  the  drawing-room,  "  my  niece  tells  me  that  you  have  a 
studio.  Of  course  you  must  have  if  youVe  a  painter,  but  it 
hadn't  occurred  to  me  before.  Now  the  two  things  in  the  world 
that  I  have  a  desire  to  see  are  Billingsgate  Fish  Market  and  an 
artist's  studio  ;  so  might  we  come  to  yours  some  day  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Sidney  smiling.     "  I  shall  be  delighted. 
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But  as  I  haven't  anjrthing  very  interesting  to  show  you,  I  hope 
you  will  come  to  me  before  you  visit  Billingsgate.  You  know  it's 
always  best  to  leave  the  superior  attraction  to  the  last" 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be,"  went  on  'Miss  Maynard,  taking  his 
remark  quite  seriously.  "  Then  would  it  be  convenient  to  you 
for  us  to  come  next  Tuesday  afternoon  ?  My  sister,  Mrs.  Eng- 
land, will  be  in  town  then,  and  I'm  sure  she'd  like  to  come." 

'*  Tuesday  will  suit  me  perfectly,"  he  replied.  "  Then  I  shall 
expect  you  in  time  for  tea.  You  know  it's  the  correct  thing  to 
have  tea  in  studios." 

So  on  Tuesday  they  came.  Not  [that  he  had  to  wait  till 
then  to  see  them,  as  it  somehow  happened  that  almost  every  day 
they  met,  either  at  some  mutual  friend's  house,  or  at  a  picture 
gallery,  or  in  the  park,  on  all  of  which  occasions  fate  seemed  to 
delight  in  throwing  Mr.  Philipson  and  Miss  England  on  one 
another's  companionship.  And  this  people  were  not  slow  to 
notice. 

"  You're  making  all  the  running  with  the  heiress,"  said  his 
friend  and  brother  artist,  Gregory  Fortescue,  who  had  not  yet 
got  over  being  "  skied,"  and  whose  dejected  state  of  mind  could 
still  be  discerned  in  his  looks  and  voice.  "  Some  fellows  have 
all  the  luck." 

"  Which  heiress  ? "  asked  Sidney,  who  had  not  been  paying 
much  attention.  It  was  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  they  were  wait- 
ing in  the  studio  for  their  visitors. 

"  Why,  Miss  England,  of  course,"  answered  Fortescue.  "  Didn't 
you  notice  how  savage  Lord  Hilton  was  looking  last  night  all  the 
time  you  were  talking  to  her?  Every  one  is  wondering  at  your 
luck." 

"  But  I  don't  see  how  she  can  be  an  heiress,"  objected  Sidney. 
"  She's  got  a  lot  of  sisters,  to  say  nothing  of  her  four  brothers." 

**  Oh  yes,  it  isn't  her  father's  property.  She's  an  heiress  all  on 
her  own  account,  and  as  she's  been  one  of  the  most  popular  girls 
for  the  last  three  seasons  in  town,  and  has  had  heaps  of  good 
offers,  you've  got  good  cause  to  be  elated  by  her  showing  you 
such  a  marked  preference." 

"  I  can  assure  you  I  hadn't "  began  Sidney.     But  before 

he  had  time  to  begin  his  protestations  a  rustling  and  sound  of 
laughter  outside  the  door  told  him  that  his  visitors  had  arrived, 
and  the  next  moment  they  had  entered. 
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'*  Eighty-one  steps,  Mr.  Phiiipsbn,"  said  Miss  Maytlard,  with  a 
gasp,  and  sinking  into  a  chair.  "  I've  only  just  enough  breath 
left  to  introduce  you  to  niy  sister,  Mrs.  England." 

*'  I  must  apologize  for  my  stairs,"  he  answered,  when  the  intro- 
ductions had  been  gone  through  and  they  were  all  seated.  "  I 
hope  the  tea  will  revive  you  ;  it  is  just  ready." 

Apparently  the  tea  had  the  desired  effiict,  for  the  three  ladies 
all  said  that  they  enjoyed  it  immensely,  and  immediately  after- 
wards they  declared  themselves  ready  to  examine  the  studio  and 
its  contents. 

"But,  Mr.  Philipson,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  England,  "I  mustn't 
forget  one  of  my  principal  reasons  for  coming  here.  Lady  Eliot 
showed  me  that  very  pretty  likeness  of  her  daughter  that  you 
painted,  and  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  could  take  my  daughter's 
portrait  We  shall  be  in  town  for  a  few  more  weeks,  but  if  it 
wouldn't  be  convenient  for  you  to  do  it  now,  we  should  be  very 
pleased  if  you  could  come  and  stay  with  us  in  the  country  later 
on  for  the  purpose." 

Sidney  turned  red  and  then  very  pale.  If  only  she  had  asked 
him  yesterday,  before  he  knew  what  a  gulf  there  was  between 
them,  how  delightedly  he  would  have  accepted  ! 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  do  it — at  least  not 
yet,"  he  said  hesitatingly.  "  I'm  not  much  good  at  portraits — I 
don't  often  paint,  them.  Nearly  all  the  things  I've  done  are  land- 
scapes.   Would  you  like  to  look  at  them  ?  " 

"  Very  muchi"  answered  Mrs.  England,  who  was  rather  puzzled 
at  his  manner,  and  was  vaguely  wondering  if  it  was  merely 
modesty.  ."But. you  will  let  me  know  in  a  day  or  two  if  you  can 
do  the  portrait,  won't  you?  I  should  be  very  pleased  if  you 
could." 

And  there  the  matter  dropped.  Winifred,  who  was  standing 
close  to  them  examining  a  picture,  did  not  seem  to  notice  what 
they  were  saying. 

"  How  very  silent  you  are  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Philipson,"  she 
said  later  on,  when  they  were  left  together,  for  a  few  minutes. 
Miss  Maynard  had  discovered  that  Sidney's  little  sitting-room 
possessed  a  small  balcony,  and  she  was  now  on  it  with  Mr.  For- 
tescue  and  her  sister,  trying  to  make  out  the  whereabouts  of  St. 
Paul's. 

"  Have  I  been  silent  ?  "  he  returned,  with  an  awkward  attempt 
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at  gaiety.    "  Why,  on  the  contrary,  I  was  thinking  that  we  had 
been  a  most  lively  party." 

Winifred  for  a  few  moments  seemed  absorbed  in  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  some  flowers  in  a  hanging  bracket 

'*Why  didn't  you  wish  to  paint  my  portrait?"  she  asked 
abruptly. 

Sidney  hesitated.  "I  don't  often  paint  portraits,"  he  mur- 
mured. 

Miss  England  lifted  a  landscape  from  its  easel,  and  took  a 
small  canvas  from  behind  it. 

"I  thought  this  was  intended  to  represent  me,"  she  said 
demurely. 

"  Oh,  I — er — did  that  from  a  little  sketch  I  made  the  first  time. 
I  saw  you,"  he  stammered. 

"Then  if  you  can  catch  such  a  good  likeness — except  that  it 
makes  me  much  better-looking  than  I  am — ^without  any  sittings," 
she  persisted,  "  why  did  you  refuse  just  now  ?  " 

**I  refused,"  he  said  slowly,  and  looking  at  her  steadily, 
*'  because  I  thought  it  best  not  to  put  myself  into  the  way  of 
temptation.  I  was  foolish  enough  to  dream  of  things  that  I  now 
know  are  impossible ;  and  it  was  not  till  this  afternoon  that  I 
learnt  what  a  difference  there  was  in  our  positions.  If  I  were  to 
be  often  with  you,  I  might  be  tempted  to  forget  this,  and  to  say 
things  that  most  likely  would  only  annoy  you.  That's  why  I 
think  I  had  better  not  see  you  any  more." 

He  turned  away  with  the  intention  of  going  into  the  other 
room.  He  would  not  embarrass  her  by  remaining.  Would  she 
be  offended,  he  wondered,  at  what  he  had  said  ?  At  any  rate, 
she  had  forced  him  to  speak. 

"  Mr.  Philipson,"  said  the  voice  behind  him,  and  he  started  as 
he  noticed  its  tone.  "  There's  one  thing  that  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  before  you  go.  Why  did  you  feel  so  sure  that  I  should  • 
be  annoyed  at  what  you  might  say  ?  "  And  when  he  looked  he 
saw  that  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  although  she  was  smiling. 


On  a  perfect  June  evening  a  few  evenings  later,  two  persons 
were  leaning  over  the  old  oak  balustrade  at  Harston  Mill,  watch- 
ing the  water  as  it  swirled  through  the  moss-covered  archway 
below.     The  mill  itself  and  all  its  surroundings  were  unchanged. 
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The  irises  were  once  more  in  full  bloom,  and  the  rose-bush  on 
the  opposite  bank  was  again  covered  with  its  tiny  fragrant 
blossoms ;  while  the  rooks,  many  of  them  of  a  new  generation, 
were  making  their  usual  noisy  preparations  for  rest  with  as  much 
flutter  and  excitement  as  though  they  and  their  ancestors  had 
not  gone  through  the  same  performance  many  thousands  of 
times  before. 

"  Only  a  year  since  I  first  saw  you,"  said  Winifred  in  a  low 
voice,  as  though  she  were  thinking  aloud.  "  I  looked  up  and 
you  suddenly  appeared  through  those  bushes." 

"  I  think  I  appeared  through  the  bushes  first,  and  then  you 
looked  up,"  answered  Sidney  with  a  smile.  **  Don't  you  remember 
how  I  startled  you  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  about  something,  and  I  had  almost  forgotten 
where  I  was." 

"  And  what  were  your  thoughts  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  am  afraid  I 
spoiled  them  by  appearing  on  the  scene." 

"I  was  wondering,"  she  answered  slowly,  "if  I  should  ever 
meet  any  one  that  I  could  really  love.  And  then "  she  paused. 

'•Yes,  and  then " 

**  And  then  I  looked  up  and  saw  you." 
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H  Moman'd  2)oind« 

"  You  knew  Carruthers,  didn't  you,  Tony  ?  " 

"You  mean  Jack?  Rather!  We  were  at  school  together. 
Poor  old  chap,  what  a  sad  ending  it  was !  By  the  way,  Fred, 
you  were  in  Poonah  at  the  time,  weren't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  his  death  took  place  just  a  few  months  before  the  — th 
came  home." 

"  Somehow,  Jack  was  about  the  last  person  one  would  have 
expected  to  go  off  like  that ;  but  I  suppose  " — philosophically — 
"  there's  no  accounting  for  these  things.  Heart  disease,  wasn't 
it?" 

He  is  bending  over  a  smoker's  lamp  as  he  puts  the  question, 
so  does  not  observe  the  strange  expression  which  comes  into  his 
friend's  face. 

"  Well — ^yes,"  after  a  pause,  "  I  suppose  you  migAt  term  it  a 
species  of  heart  disease,  although  " — flipping  the  ash  from  his 
cigar — "  I  rather  think  if  the  doctor  had  known  what  I  do,  he'd 
have  given  it  another  name." 

Tony  Dashwood  looks  up  inquiringly. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  know  I  never  was  a  don  at  conundrums, 
so  pray  expound  this  one  to  me.  What  did  he  die  of,  if  it  wasn't 
his  heart  ?  " 

Fred  Lister  throws  the  end  of  his  cigar  into  the  grate,  rises 
slowly  to  his  ,feet,  and  looking  straight  in  his  friend's  face,  says 
quietly  :  **  Of  poison." 

"  The  devil !  "  jumping  excitedly  to  his  feet,  "  youVe  not  in 
earnest,  Fred  ?  " 

"  Never  was  more  so  in  my  life." 

"  Man  alive,  you  don't  mean  to  say  he  was  murdered  ?  " 

"  No,  not  exactly,  unless  you  give  that  name  to  self-destruction." 

"  My  God  1 "  incredulously,  "  you  don't  mean  it !  " 

"  I  do  indeed ;  poor  old  Jack  took  his  own  life." 

A  long  silence  ensues. 

**But  I  don't  understand  quite,"  says  Tony  at  last,  pouring 
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himself  out  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy  and  soda :  **  I  saw  the  letter 
the  doctor  sent  home  to  his  mother." 

"  The  doctor  didn't  see  him  until  he  had  been  dead  six  hours." 

"Well?" 

'*  I  saw  him  five  hours  before  the  doctor  did." 

"My  dear  Lister,  you're  a  second  'Sherlock  Holmes ;'  but  as 
I  don't  feel  up  to  the  rdU  of '  Watson,'  please  be  more  explicit." 

'*  The  fapt  is,  Tony,  I've  never  breathed  this  to  a  soul  until 
to-night,  whoo  I  somehow  felt  impelled  to  unburden. myself  to 
you,** 

**  I'd  just  as  soon  you  hadn't,  old  chap,  for  you've  made  me  feel 
dev'lish  queer ;  but  since  you've  started,  you  may  as  well  go  on." 

"  Well,"  settling  himself  comfortably  in  a  long  chair,  "  as  you 
know,  Carruthers  and  I  were  always  very  friendly,  and  for  some 
time  before  his  death  had  been  sharing  the  same  bungalow.  We 
had  been  having  fearfully  hot  weather,  and  I  think  the  night  he 
died  was  about  the  worst  of  the  season.  The  English  mail  came 
in  that  forenoon,  and  I  thought  Jack  seemed  rather  upset  after 
reading  his  letters ;  but  he  was  such  a  reticent  chap  that  I  didn't 
like  to  pass  any  remark*  That  night  he  turned  in  at  eleven 
o'clock,  which  was  unusually  early  for  him,  as  he  wa^  rather 
given  to  burning  the  midnight  oil. 

*'  You  look  down  in  your  luck,  old  man,"  I  said,  as  I  bade  him 
good-night ;  '  hope  you  haven't  had  any  bad  news  from  home. 
You  know,"  I  added  hastily,  as  his  face  flushed,  "  I  don't  wish  to 
do  •*  Paul  Pry,"  but  you  do  look  awfully  seedy." 

"'Thanks, Lister,*  he  said,  as  he  wrung  my  hand,  "you're  a 
good  chap  ;  and  I  admit  I  do  feel  a  bit  chippy,  but " — with  the 
ghost  of  a  smile — "  I  shall  be  all  right  in  the  morning." 

"  There  was  a  curious  expression  on  his  face  as  he  said  the  last 
words,  but  at  the  time  I  attached  no  unusual  significance  either 
to  them,  or  to  the  fact  of  his  having  quite  ignored  my  question. 
He  turned  at  the  door,  with  the  purdah  in  his  hand,  as  if  about  to 
speak,  but  evidently  changed  his  mind,  dropped  it  behind  him, 
and  went  off  to  his  room.  I  heard  him  moving  about  for  a  few 
minutes  after  his  door  closed,  and  then — there  was  silence.  Soon 
afterwards  I  went  to  bed  too,  but  not,  as  I  found  to  my  cost,  to 
sleep.  What  with  the  mosquitoes  and  the  heat,  it  was  simply 
infernal ;  and  after  changing  about  from  one  bed  to  the  other  for 
an  hour  and  a  half»  I  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  lit  a  pipe  and  went 
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into  the  verandah.  I  expected  every  minute  to  hear  Carruthers 
singing  out  too,  for  the  mosquitoes  plagued  him  most  unmerci- 
fully, but  there  wasn't  a  sound  from  his  quarters.  I  got  tired  of 
my  own  company  after  a  bit,  and  strolled  round  to  his  window  to 
see  if  he  was  awake.  His  room  was  fairly  well  lit  by  the  moon, 
and  as  I  pushed  aside  the  bamboo  blind,  I  saw  that  he  was  in  bed. 
"  Good  gracious,  man  1  How  can  you  lie  still  in  such  swelter- 
ing heat  as  this  ?  " 

'■  He  didn't  answer,  and  as  I  stood  watching  him  it  suddenly 
struck  me  that  he  looked  rather  odd  ;  so  I  pushed  aside  the 
curtain  and  went  up  to  the  bedside.  The  room  was  like  an  oven, 
and  there  was  a  curious  sickly  smell,  about  it  that  made  me  feel 
quite  faint.  I  don't,  as  a  rule,  believe  in  presentiments,  but  I  do 
know  that  as  I  groped  about  for  the  matches,  my  knees  were 
knocking  together  like  castanets,  while  a  cold  perspiration  broke 
out  on  my  face,  and  before  the  lamp  was  lit,  I  knew  what  it  would 
reveal." 

Lister  pauses,  on  the  pretence  of  lighting  a  fresh  cigar. 
"He  was  dead?" 

**  Quite.  He  was  lying,  just  as  I  had  last  seen  him,  in  his  mess- 
suit,  with  his  head  thrown  back  on  the  pillow,  and  his  right  hand 
clenched  on  an  empty  bottle ;  and  in  his  left,  which  was  thrown 
across  his  heart,  he  held — a  photograph." 

"  A  woman's,  of  course,"  says  Tony  bitterly,  '*  you  may  be 
sure  there  was  a  girl  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Cherchez  lafemme  " — 
cynically — "  and  you'll  generally  unearth  her." 

"  I  had  often  wondered,"  continues  Lister,  "  what  I  should  do 
if  I  had  to  act  alone  in  a  sudden  great  emei^ency,  but  somehow, 
the  right  thing,  or  what  seemed  so  to  me  then,  came  into  my 
head  at  once.  His  mother  must  never  know  the  truth,  and  it 
rested  with  me  to  prevent  her  doing  so.  I  extinguished  the 
lamp,  for  fear  of  attracting  attention,  and  began  my  gruesome 
preparations  by  the  uncertain  light  of  the  moon.  First  of  all,  I 
took  away  the  bottle  and  photograph.  I  had  some  trouble  in 
getting  the  latter  out  of  his  hand,  which  had  become  rigid,  and 
I  confess,  Tony,  that  nearly  did  for  me,  but  the  thought  of  his 
poor  mother  helped  me  to  go  through  with  it.  To  know  that 
Jack,  whom  she  pretty  well  worshipped,  had  died  by  his  own 
hand,  would,  I  felt  sure,  kill  her  outright ;  but  nothing  short  of 
that  knowledge  could  have  pulled  me  through  the  task  I  had 
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set  myself.  The  hardest  part  of  it  was  to  get  rid  of  the  nauseat- 
ing smell  left  by  the  cursed  bottle ;  but  I  did  succeed  at  last, 
although  not  until  I  had  thoroughly  washed  and  rinsed  his  mouth, 
both  inside  and  out.  Some  of  the  stufT  had  stained  the  bed- 
cover, but  I  evaded  that  difficulty  by  substituting  one  of  exactly 
the  same  kind  from  my  own  room." 

"  By  Jove,  Fred  1  what  a  risk  you  ran." 

"  I  was  fully  aware  of  that,  but,  coAte  que  co&te^  I  was  deter- 
mined to  go  through  with  it.  I  then  completed  his  undressing 
with  great  difficulty,  for  by  that  time  he  was  beginning  to  stiffen  ; 
put  on  his  sleeping-suit,  turned  him  over  in  an  easy  position  on 
his  side,  and  drew  the  mosquito  curtains.  Then  I  put  some 
letters  that  were  scattered  about  into  his  desk,  locked  it,  and  put 
the  key  in  the  pocket  of  his  waistcoat.  By  that  time  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  rather  limp,  so,  leaving  the  door  ajar  to  make 
as  much  draught  as  possible,  with  the  fatal  bottle  and  ill-omened 
photograph  in  my  hand,  I  stumbled  back  to  my  room.  I  fairly 
collapsed  when  I  got  there,  and  haven't  the  faintest  recollection 
of  how  I  passed  the  next  two  hours.  When  I  recovered  my 
senses  a  little  it  was  getting  on  to  five  o'clock,  and  I  knew  that 
by  another  hour  or  so  at  latest,  the  discovery  must  be  made, 
when  his  servant  went  in  to  rouse  him.  I  knew  that  my  work 
wasn't  ended  yet,  for  there  was  the  great  difficulty  of  an  inquest 
still  to  be  evaded.'  This  would  have  been  impossible  if  the 
doctor  of  the  regiment  had  been  at  home,  but,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  he  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  his  locum  tenens  was  a 
mere  student,  whom  I  thought  I  could  easily  manage  to  hood- 
wink. In  the  early  dawn,  more  like  his  murderer  than  his  friend, 
I  stole  cautiously  back  to  Jack's  room  to  make  sure  that  I  had 
omitted  no  necessary  precaution.  All  was  as  it  should  be,  and, 
thanks  to  the  sweep  of  the  cool  morning  breeze,  no  trace  of  the 
narcotic  remained,  so,  plunging  my  head  in  a  basin  of  water,  and 
taking  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy  to  steady  my  nerves,  I  flung  myself 
down  on  my  bed.  I  was  so  utterly  exhausted  that  I  really  believe 
I  must  have  fallen  asleep,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  for  when, 
later  on,  Camither's  servant  came  running  in  to  beg  me  to  come 
to  his  master  as  he  feared  something  dreadful  was  wrong,  it  took 
me  some  time  to  collect  my  thoughts.  There  were  several  men 
in  the  room  when  I  entered,  among  others  the  colonel,  looking 
very  grave. 
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*'  *  This  is  a  terrible  business,  Lister,'  he  said  ;  '  Fm  afraid  the 
poor  boy's  dead.' 

"  *  Dead ! '  I  echoed  stupidly,  as  I  sank  into  the  nearest  chair ; 
and,  indeed,  I  spoke  quite  naturally,  for  the  thought  of  what  had 
so  recently  occurred  completely  overcame  me.  As  though  in  a 
dream,  I  sat  gazing  apathetically  at  the  young  doctor,  who  had 
been  hastily  summoned  and  was  bending  over  the  bed.  Know- 
ing his  impotence,  I  could  have  laughed  aloud  in  my  hysterical 
misery  at  the  portentous  gravity  of  his  boyish  face. 

"*  It's  quite  useless,'  he  said,  turning  to  the  colonel,  'to  make 
any  attempt  at  restoration ;  he  has  been  dead  for  several  hours.' 

"  Stoppage  of  the  heart,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Well,  I  can't  say  just  at  present;  but  I  shall  be  better  able 
to  form  an  opinion  after  the  inquest,  which,  I  suppose,"  he  added 
fussily,  "  had  better  take  place  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  At  these  words  I  roused  myself  and  stepped  forward. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  I  interposed,  "  you  surely  don't  contemplate 
holding  a  post  mortem  examination  in  weather  like  this.  It 
would  be  utter  madness ;  more  especially  " — ^as  he  was  about  to 
speak — "as  the  cause  of  death  is  so  very  obviously  heart- 
disease." 

"  A  long  discussion  ensued,  the  doctor  obstinately  sticking  to 
his  point,  but  as  most  of  the  fellows  were  of  my  opinion,  he  was 
at  last  persuaded  to  forego  his  examination  and  return  a  verdict 
of  *  Failure  of  the  heart's  action.' '  So  my  plot  was  successful 
throughout,  and  dear  old  Jack  was  quietly  laid  to  rest  the  same 
afternoon  by  the  sorrowing  comrades  who  had  never  known  him 
as  anything  but  a  staunch  friend  and  gallant  soldier.  When  it 
was  all  over,  the  colonel  came  round  to  my  bungalow  to  ask  me, 
as  Carruther's  greatest  friend,  to  undertake  the  winding  up  of 
his  affairs. 

"  I  know,  Lister,"  he  added  kindly,  "  how  excessively  painful 
all  this  is  to  you,  but  I  feel  sure  you  are  the  one  the  dear  lad' 
himself  would  have  chosen." 

**  His  keen  eyes  were  suspiciously  moist  as  he  concluded,  and  I 
found  gfreat  difficulty  in  getting  out  the  few  words  with  which  to 
thank  him  for  his  confidence.  In  accordance  with  a  tel^ram 
from  England,  Jack's  furniture,  with  most  of  his  effects,  were  to 
be  sold,  but  his  personal  belongings  were,  to  be  sent  to  his 
mother.     The  photograph  which  I  had  found  in  his  hand  was 
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forwarded  among  others;  but  not  until  I  had,  with  my  own 
camera,  produced  a  very  fair  replica  of  it  I  don't  know  why  I 
did  so,  unless  it  was  with  a  faint  hope  of  one  day  identifying  the 
originaL  It  was  a  lovely  face,  with  big  wistful  eyes  and  a 
beautiful  nose  and  chin,  but  there  were  decided  indications  of 
weakness  in  the  lines  of  the  mouth.  All  the  same  I  could  well 
understand  such  a  woman  playing  the  very  mischief  with  a  man's 
peace  of  mind.  There  was  no  photographer's  name  on  the  card, 
so  I  concluded  it  was  the  work  of  an  amateur — an  accomplished 
one  though,  for  it  was  most  perfectly  finished.  After  the  bustle 
of  settling  his  affairs  was  over,  and  I  had  seen  the  last  of  his 
belongings  safely  en  route  for  England,  I  subsided  into  a  regular 
fit  of  the  blues.  The  bungalow  became  hateful  to  me,  haunted 
by  the  memory  of  that  awful  night,  so  when  two  of  our  fellows 
joined  us  in  March,  I  thankfully  parted  with  it  to  them.  They 
were  a  lively  couple,  and  their  verandah  soon  became  a  favourite 
evening  lounge ;  but  the  very  sight  of  it,  on  a  moonlight  night, 
used  to  give  me  the  shivers.  Five  months  later,  I  was  back 
again  in  old  England.  My  first  visit  was  to  Mrs.  Carruthers, 
who  I  was  told  had  sadly  changed  since  the  loss  of  her  son. 
In  spite,  however,  of  this  warning,  I  was  scarcely  prepared  for 
the  ravages  which  grief  had  wrought ;  and  could  with  difficulty 
recc^nize,  in  the  tremulous,  white-haired  woman  who  rose  to 
gfreet  me,  the  handsome,  sprightly  widow  from  whom  I  had 
parted  three  years  previously.  As  I  had  anticipated,  it  was  a 
most  painful  interview,  and  it  was  with  a  distinct  sense  of  relief 
that  I  at  last  took  my  leave.  Poor  thing!  she  did  not  long 
survive  her  idolized  son,  for  she  died,  three  months  later,  of  some 
internal  complaint." 

"  And  did  you  ever  come  across  the  girl  in  the  photograph  ?  " 
says  Tony,  as  Lister  pauses. 

'  I'm  just  coming  to  that,  dear  boy,  if  you'll  have  patience  a 
minute,  and  that's  where  the  most  singular  part  of  the  story  comes 
in.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  we  were  quartered  in 
York,  and  were  having  a  rare  good  time  too,  thanks  to  the  pro- 
verbial hospitality  of  the  county.  One  evening,  as  I  was  going 
slowly  home  after  a  hard  day's  hunting,  splashed  from  head  to 
foot  with  mud  and  feeling  very  stiff  between  the  shoulders,  I 
met  a  young  lady  driving  a  phaeton.  The  road  at  that  part 
happened  to  be  rather  narrow,  and  as  I  pulled  aside  to  let  her 
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pass,  she  looked  up  and  slightly  bowed  an  acknowledgment. 
Where  had  I  seen  her  face  before?  Somewlure^  I  felt  certain. 
All  the  way  home,  and  during  the  entire  evening,  I  puzzled  over 
the  question,  but  was  completely  baffled,  and  finally  gave  it  up 
in  despair  and  went  to  bed.  Towards  morning,  I  was  wakened 
by  a  flood  of  moonlight  streaming  in  on  my  eyes ;  and  suddenly, 
by  one  of  those  fantastic  freaks  of  our  brain,  my  memory  cleared, 
and  I  knew  that  the  lady  in  the  phaeton  and  the  one  in  Jack's 
photograph  were  one  and  the  same.  A  glance  at  the  replica 
only  served  to  strengthen  my  conviction ;  but  although  on  the 
following  day  I  instituted  the  most  searching  inquiries  I  utterly 
failed  to  discover  either  the  name  or  whereabouts  of  the  mys- 
terious lady.  A  few  nights  after,  I  went,  with  several  of  our 
fellows,  to  a  dance  given  by  a  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
was  lounging  aimlessly  against  a  door,  heartily  wishing  myself 
back  in  my  own  snug  quarters,  when  Charlie  Gresham  came  up 
and  said  that  a  lady  wished  to  be  introduced  to  me. 

"  A  jolly  pretty  one  too,  old  boy,"  he  said,  as  he  elbowed  me 
up  the  room ;  which  puzzled  me  considerably,  as  I  was  not 
usually  much  sought  after  by  the  fair  sex. 

**Mrs.  Dynevor,  allow  me  to  introduce  Captain  Lister."  I 
heard  Gresham's  voice  as  though  it  were  miles  away,  and  if  I 
bowed,  it  was  merely  by  instinct,  for  at  last  the  mystery  was  at 
an  end,  and  I  was  face  to  face  with — the  photograph.  I  heard 
her  murmur  something  about '  sitting  down,*  and  *  a  quiet  place,' 
and  mechanically  offered  my  arm  to  lead  her  to  the  conservatory. 
It  was  quite  deserted,  as  a  waltz  had  just  begfun — *  Geliebt  und 
Verloren ' — ^so  I  readily  found  a  secluded  corner.  She  seemed 
very  much  agitated  and  it  was  some  time  before  she  broke 
the  silence. 

"You  must  wonder,  Captain  Lister,"  she  began  hurriedly, 
**  why  I,  a  perfect  stranger,  have  sought  this  introduction  to  you, 
but  it  was  for  purely  selfish  reasons.  You,  I  understand,  were 
in  the  same  regiment,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  a  very 
dear  friend  of  mine,  Jack  Carruthers." 

"  I  bowed." 

**You  were  with  him  when  he  died" — her  voice  faltered  a 
little — "were  you  not?" 

**  I  was,"  laconically. 

"  It  was  very  unexpected,"  she  went  on,  nervously  clasping 
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and  unclasping  her  slender  hands ;  '*  he  died  of  heart  disease, 
didn't  he?" 

"  No,"  I  said,  suddenly  regaining  my  voice,  and  looking  with 
brutal  directness  into  her  eyes,  "  no,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart" 

''  Ah ! "...  It  was  more  a  sigh  than  an  exclamation,  and  as  I 
saw  the  deadly  whiteness  of  her  face,  I  almost  repented  my 
harshness.  Thinking  she  was  about  to  faint,  I  jumped  up  to 
procure  assistance,  but  she  motioned  me  back. 

"  I  shall  be  all  right  soon,"  she  murmured.  '*  I  was  just  a 
little  bit  startled,"  and  with  a  scared  smile,  "  I  think  I  must  have 
misunderstood  your  meaning.  He  didn't — oh !  no,"  putting  out 
her  hands,  "  don't  say  it,"  the  horror  growing  in  her  eyes  as  she 
read  the  truth  in  mine,  and  then,  with  a  low  cry  of  anguish,  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  cried  piteously. 

**  After  a  while  she  grew  calmer,  and  sat  up,  pushing  back  the 
heavy  masses  of  hair  from  her  forehead.  Seeing  how  ill  she 
looked,  I  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  go  home,  but  she  shook 
her  head. 

"  No,  not  just  yet ;  I  must  know  the  rest.  Tell  me,"  her  voice 
sinking  to  a  whisper,  "  how  he  died." 

"Perhaps  it  was  cruel,  but  I  couldn't  forget  that  it  was  she  who 
had  ruined  his  life ;  so  I  told  her  the  whole  story  just  as  I  have 
told  it  to  you,  sparing  her  nothing.  She  heard  me  to  the  end 
without  flinching,  except  that  once  or  twice  she  gave  a  little 
gasp,  and  once  I  saw  her  press  her  hand  to  her  heart,  while  her 
face  contracted  with  agony.  When  I  had  finished  she  rose 
slowly  to  her  feet,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Captain  Lister,"  she  said,  "  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  having 
told  me  the  whole  truth  about  Jack,  although ' — with  an  irre- 
pressible sob — "  it  has  broken  my  heart.  Don't,"  she  went  on, 
"  think  too  harshly  of  me,  for  God  alone  knows  how  I  have 
suffered.' 

*'She  went  away  soon  after  with  her  husband,  an  elderly, 
country- looking  squire,  but  not  until  she  had  made  me  promise 
to  call  upon  her  the  following  day.  I  did  so,  Tony,  and  some- 
how, after  hearing  her  story,  I  couldn't  help  feeling  sorry  for 
her,  although  I  can  never  excuse  her  weakness.  It  was  a 
common  enough  case  after  all.  Carruthers  and  she  were  both 
miserably  poor,  with  no  expectation  of  ever  being  anything 
else,  and  when  he  went  to  India,  the  relations  on  whom  she  was 
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dependent,  made  life  a  perfect  burden  to  her.  She  bore  it 
patiently  for  a  while,  although  it  can't  have  been  easy,  but  at 
the  end  of  a  year  or  so,  she  gave  in  and  married  Dynevor  and 
twelve  thousand  a  year,  and  the  mail  announcing  her  wedding, 
arrived  the  day  Jack  died.  Poor  girl !  she  went  abroad  for  her 
health  soon  after  the  ball,  and  wrote  to  me  once,  just  before  her 
death.  It  was  a  pathetic  little  letter,  and  I  confess  my  eyes 
were  wet  before  I  had  finished  reading  it 

"  She  just  wrote,"  she  said, "  to  bid  me  good-bye,  as  the  doctor 
thought  she  could  not  last  very  long  now — it  was  a  rapid  con- 
sumption— but  I  needn't  feel  sorry  for  her  at  all,  as  she  had 
found  life  in  this  world  very  hard,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
easier  in  the  next" 

"  She  died  soon  after,  and  is  buried  at  Nice,  and  in  to-night's 
paper  I  have  just  read  of  the  death  of  her  husband  in  the  hunt- 
ing field ;  so  all  the  people  connected  with  poor  Jack's  romance 
are  gone.  I  never  told  the  real  facts  to  any  one  before,  and  I 
daresay  if  they  were  published  I  shouldn't  be  credited,  but  for 
my  part,  I  firmly  believe  there  is  more  tragedy  in  real  life  than 
in  any  novel  ever  written." 

"  Quite  true,  old  chap ;  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you,  and  I 
think  poor  Carruthers  came  in  for  more  than  his  share  of  it, 
through— a  woman's  doing." 

M.  Y. 


By  SARAH  CATHERINE  BUDD. 

Genius — ^that  is,  true  genius — must  ever  rise,  no  matter  how 
dark  the  clouds  surrounding  it,  nor  how  hard  the  fetters  of 
adverse  circumstances  press.  Genius  has  a  message  to  mankind 
which  must  be  delivered.  Glancing  down  the  ages,  and  then  on 
into  our  own  time,  we  dimly  see  what  a  blessing  these  children 
of  genius  have  ever  been,  flashing  across  this  hard  prosaic 
money-making  world,  giving  us  a  hint  of  higher  things. 

Joseph  Haydn,  the  subject  of  this  slight  sketch,  had  a  soul 
full  of  music  ;  his  mission  was  to  pour  a  flood  of  harmony  into 
the  world,  and  in  doing  so,  he  became  immortal.  Haydn  was 
born  of  poor  parents  in  the  year  1732,  in  the  quaint  village  of 
Rohrau,  in  Lower  Austria,  His  father  was  a  wheelwright,  but 
when  the  work  of  the  day  was  over,  his  great  delight  was  to 
play  wild  pathetic  airs,  on  an  old  harp,  to  the  sweet  singing  of 
his  wife  and  little  boys.  The  man  had  no  scientiflc  knowledge 
of  music,  but  he  loved  it  passionately,  and  this  gift  descended  to 
hfs  three  sons,  who  all  became  distinguished  musicians,  but  on 
Joseph  alone  fell  the  gift  of  genius.  His  sweet  little  treble 
voice  could  always  be  heard  singing  and  blending  with  his 
mother's  richer  tones.  Little  did  that  mother  guess,  as  she 
gazed  upon  the  boy's  round  open  face,  that  he  would  become  in 
after  years  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age.  On  sweet  summer 
evenings  in  the  gloaming,  it  was  a  custom  for  many  loiterers  in 
the  quaint  village  street,  to  gather  into  knots  by  Haydn's 
house  and  listen  to  the  sweet  singing. 

When  young  Haydn  was  about  six  years  old,  a  schoolmaster 
from  Hamburg,  a  relative  of  the  family,  was  so  struck  by  the 
boy's  precocious  talent,  and  his  wonderful  voice,  that  he  had  him 
regularly  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  Latin,  and  music. 
Under  these  favourable  circumstances   the    boy  made  rapid 
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progress,  and  was  soon  able  to  play  upon  several  instruments. 
The  schoolmaster  was  so  pleased  with  his  own  discernment,  and 
proud  of  the  boy's  cleverness,  that  when  the  chapel-master  of  the 
court  and  cathedral  of  Vienna  came  to  Hamburg  on  a  visit  to 
the  dean,  Haydn  was  made  to  perform  before  him,  with  the 
result  that  the  boy  became  one  of  the  choristers  of  the 
cathedral  at  Vienna.  Here  he  remained  for  eight  years,  and 
after  many  privations  and  drawbacks,  he  made  rapid  strides 
in  music. 

About  this  time  also  he  began  to  compose — even  before  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  harmony — throwing 
off  a  number  of  trios,  sonatas,  and  symphonies,  all  showing  the 
dawning  of  extraordinary  genius.  His  voice,  too,  at  this  period 
was  of  extreme  beauty,  compass,  and  clearness,  and  it  became 
the  fashion  for  the  great  people  of  Vienna,  to  crowd  to  the 
cathedral  to  hear  young  Haydn  sing.  The  boy — all  through  his 
life  noted  for  his  extreme  modesty — was  not  lifted  up  by  this 
notice ;  in  fact,  he  scarcely  wondered  why  the  people  thronged 
around  him.  His  soul  soared  with  the  sublime  music,  and  as 
his  sweet,  clear,  voice  floated  down  the  stately  aisles,  and  up  to 
the  fine,  pillared,  arches,  he  was  raised  from  earthly  things,  and 
his  young,  innocent  face,  with  its  rapt  earnest  expression,  looked 
almost  like  the  face  of  an  angel.  But  how  often,  alas !  in  this 
world  gloom  succeeds  to  brightness,  and  storms  to  calm,  and  a 
great  blow  was  to  descend  upon  young  Haydn.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  his  voice  suddenly  broke,  and  he  was  quite  unable  to 
sing.  Finding  this,  the  choirmaster,  under  some  trifling  pre- 
text, turned  him  out  one  cold  November  night,  homeless,  pen- 
niless and  unrecommended,  into  the  dreary  Vienna  streets. 
Haydn  was,  for  the  time,  so  utterly  miserable  and  cast  down 
that  he  lost  both  heart  and  hope,  and  sat  upon  a  stone  bench 
all  the  dreary  night,  feeling  that  his  musical  career  was  for  ever 
at  an  end.  What  thoughts  of  the  happy  home  at  Rohrau  must 
have  swept  over  the  desolate  boy's  mind.  All  the  musical 
aspirations  so  dear  to  his  soul,  vanished  away.  He  only  felt  that 
he  was  cold,  and  hungry,  and  miserable,  a  lonely  forsaken 
boy  in  a  great  city.  He  dumbly  cried  out  and  rebelled  against 
his  unjust  fate,  as  we  are  all  prone  to  do  in  moments  of 
anguish. 

He  was  not,  however,  forsaken.     The  eye  of  the  All  Merciful 
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was  upon  the  desolate  boy,  and  there  was  a  great  work  for  him 
to  do. 

In  the  dim  light  of  the  early  morning,  it  chanced  that  a  poor 
musician  was  hurriedly  passing  through  the  streets  of  Vienna, 
when  he  noticed  the  cowering  figure  on  the  stone  bench.  The 
very  poor  rarely  pass  by  the  sorrows  of  others  ;  they  know  too 
well  what  poverty  and  sickness  mean.  Therefore,  though  in 
haste  himself,  the  poor  man  drew  near.  What  was  his  surprise, 
when  the  boy  lifted  up  a  white  and  haggard  face,  to  see  in  this 
outcast,  the  favourite  chorister  of  the  cathedral.  In  a  few  words 
young  Haydn  told  his  sad  story. 

"  Well !  that  is  hard  ;  that  is  very  hard,"  said  the  musician. 
"  But  cheer  up,  my  boy ;  God  has  guided  me  to  you.  I  have 
seen  some  of  your  compositions,  and  although  you  need  hard 
study,  you  have  musical  genius  and,  without  doubt,  a  great  future 
IS  before  you.  Come  home  with  me ;  I  am  very  poor,  but  I  will 
do  the  best  I  can,  and  for  the  present,  at  least,  you  are  welcome 
to  a  comer  at  my  board  and  hearth." 

At  these  words  what  a  rush  of  joy  swept  over  the  boy's 
sinking  heart  No  doubt  there  was  a  God,  then,  he  thought,  and 
his  Heavenly  Father  had  sent  help,  just  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  had  given  up  all  hope.  With  eyes  full  of  tears  he 
poured  forth  fervent  thanks  to  the  kind  musician,  and  deep 
down  in  his  heart  was  settled  the  absolute  conviction  of  a  Divine 
Providence  watching  over  him,  and  ever  after,  through  a  long 
life  Haydn  was  noted  for  his  unswerving  trust  in  Qod.  On 
the  threshold  of  the  poor  musician's  dwelling,  they  were  met 
by  his  little  daughter,  who  warmly  welcomed  young  Haydn, 
and  in  whose  grateful  heart  she  was  for  ever  after  enshrined. 
This  little  lassie  soon  became  Haydn's  ''bright  particular 
star,"  and  she  was  associated  with  all  his  dreams  of  future 
greatness. 

How  very  few  of  our  earthly  dreams  are  destined  ever  to  be 
realized  in  this  disappointing  world  1  But  Haydn's  were  all 
fulfilled,  even  to  marrying  the  young  girl,  who  welcomed  him  so 
brightly,  on  that  cold  November  morning.  From  that  time  a 
corner  at  the  musician's  frugal  board  was  given  to  young  Haydn, 
also  an  attic,  with  a  sacking  bed,  and  a  dilapidated  chair  or  two, 
and — what  was  very  dear  to  his  heart — there  was  an  old  harpsi- 
chord in  the  comer  of  the  room.    There,  amid  struggle  and 
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penury,  Haydn  really  began  his  sublime  career.  Hard,  absorb- 
ing study  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Haydn's  time,  but  the  old 
harpsichord  became  his  companion  and  solace,  and  it  v^as  won- 
derful what  floods  of  melody  he  contrived  to  draw  from  it 

Haydn's  genius  was  undoubted,  but  even  genius  without 
labour  accomplishes  little.  Joseph  Haydn  was  modest,  patient 
and  laborious,  and  to  this  last  quality  much  of  his  success  was 
due.  Not  liking  to  be  a  burden  on  his  kind  friends,  he  supported 
himself  as  well  as  he  could,  by  teaching,  and  at  the  same  time 
studied  the  theory  of  his  art  in  its  more  complicated  and 
abstract  forms.  For  practice,  he  resorted  to  the  works  of 
Emanuel  Bach,  a  musician  to  whom  he  always  professed  himself 
grateful. 

Haydn's  first  public  appointment,  was  that  of  organist 
to  the  friars  of  the  Misericordia,  but  the  salary  was  so  very 
small,  he  had  to  perform  in  other  places  to  gain  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  composed  a  quartette  for  a  German 
baron,  which  was  a  great  success,  and  from  that  time  sym- 
phonies, trios,  and  sonatas,  poured  rapidly  forth.  Thus  by 
degrees  he  made  his  way  until,  in  the  year  1760,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  he  received  an  appointment  from  Prince  Esterhazy, 
which  raised  him  above  want.  He  was  now  able  to  fulfil  one  of 
the  cherished  dreams  of  his  life,  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  the 
kind  musician,  who  had  befriended  him  in  his  trouble. 

About  this  time,  he  composed  many  operas  for  the  Esterhazy 
Theatre,  which  were  also  performed  in  Vienna,  and  Berlin. 
He  also  particularly  excelled  in  church  music,  being  closely 
approached  in  this  department,  by  his  brother  Michael. 

The  national  music  of  the  Germans  is  rough,  bold,  and 
grand,  wanting  Italian  softness.  But  Haydn  introduced  a  more 
refined  manner,  while  his  originality,  and  pathos,  surpassed  all 
rivalry. 

In  the  year  1775,  Haydn  composed  an  oratorio  called  "  II 
Ritomo  di  Tobia,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  of  musicians, 
which  is  as  great  a  favourite  in  Germany;  as  Handel's 
**  Messiah "  is  in  England.  His  instrumental  **  Passione "  in 
parts,  is  among  the  most  exquisite  of  his  serious  productions. 
His  adagios,  again,  are  often  so  sublime  in  ideas,  and  har« 
mony,  that  they  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  feelings.    Bumey 
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speaks  of  the  great  composer  as  '*  the  admirable  and  matchless 
Haydn/' 

Of  course  the  extraordinary  fame  of  Haydn  raised  some 
jealousy  among  his  contemporaries.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these,  however — Gliick  and  Mozart — with  the  generosity  found 
in  great  natures,  warmly  admired  him,  without  a  touch  of 
envy. 

At  the  death  of  Werner,  Haydn  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  chief  director  of  music  to  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  in  the 
little  Hungarian  village,  belonging  to  the  family,  he  passed 
thirty  peaceful  years,  absorbed  in  his  great  work.  In  the 
service  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  Haydn  was  placed  in  favourable 
circumstances  for  the  development  of  his  powers.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  a  great  orchestra  and  free  from  the  cares  of  the 
world. 

He  lived  in  simple,  regular  fashion,  rising  early  in  the  morning, 
and  then,  after  dressing  himself  with  the  utmost  nicety,  he  seated 
himself  at  a  little  table  close  by  his  beloved  pianoforte,  and 
there  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  absorbed  in  study.  Of 
course  he  had  rehearsals  to  attend,  and  four  times  a  week,  an 
opera  was  performed  in  the  prince's  palace.  Occasionally  he 
amused  himself  with  hunting,  and  the  rest  of  his  leisure  time  he 
happily  spent,  in  the  society  of  his  friends.  So  modest  and 
retiring  was  this  great  composer,  that  probably  he  alone,  of  all 
the  musical  men  in  Europe,  was  ignorant  of  the  celebrity  of 
Joseph  Haydn.  The  first  public  notice  he  received  came  from 
a  Parisian  amateur,  who  requested  him  to  compose  a  piece  of 
vocal  music  after  the  style  of  LuUi  and  Rameau.  To  this 
request  the  composer  replied  with  quiet  irony,  that  he  was 
simply  Haydn,  and  could  not  unfortunately  imitate  those  great 
composers  ;  he  could  only  compose  after  the  manner  of  Haydn, 

In  the  year  1790,  Haydn  was  invited  to  London,  to  assist  in 
conducting  some  great  concerts,  and  to  compose  some  pieces 
for  them.  He  was  offered  fifty  pounds  for  each  concert,  and 
this  offer  he  accepted.  He  remained  in  England  for  twelve 
months,  and  during  that  time  he  composed  several  of  the  finest 
of  his  works,  notably  his  **  Twelve  Symphonies  for  Saloman's 
Concerts,*'  and  some  loyely  English  canzonets. 

While  in  London,  Haydn  witnessed  the  annual  celebration  at 
St.  Paul's,  which  is  attended  by  the  children  belonging  to  the 
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Charity  schools  in  the  Metropolis,  and  there  he  heard  four  thou- 
sand infantine  voices  singing  psalms  in  unison.  His  simple  and 
tender  nature^  was  stirred  to  its  depths.  He  was  moved,  even  to 
tears,  and  in  after  years  was  heard  to  declare  that  he  never  in  all 
his  life,  derived  so  much  pleasure  from  music,  as  when  he  heard 
those  thousands  of  sweet,  childish  voices,  singing  under  the  great 
dome  of  St  Paul's. 

Haydn  also,  during  this  visit  to  London,  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  some  of  HandePs  fine  music,  with  which — like  most 
of  his  countrymen  at  that  time — he  was  but  little  acquainted. 
He  was  especially  struck  with  profound  admiration  for  the 
"  Messiah."  And  it  is  to  this  feeling  the  world  is  doubtless 
indebted  for  the  "  Creation,"  Haydn's  grandest  work.  He 
was  sixty-three  when  he  began  this  fine  work,  and  he  was  more 
than  two  years  in  completing  it.  When  urged  by  some  of  his 
friends  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  he  calmly  replied : 

**  I  spend  a  long  time  upon  the  *  Creation,'  because  I  intend 
it  to  last  a  long  time." 

When  at  last  this  great  work  was  completed,  it  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Schwartzenberg  Palace,  before  the  flower 
of  the  literary  and  musical  society  of  Vienna.  Haydn  conducted 
the  orchestra,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  audience  was  unbounded. 
It  was  indeed  a  brilliant  success,  and  his  fame  spread  throughout 
Europe. 

In  1794,  the  great  composer  made  another  short  visit  to 
England,  and  during  this  visit,  he  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
the  diploma  of  doctor  of  music,  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Haydn  used  to  relate  an  amusing  story  of  his  stay  in  London.  A 
captain  in  the  navy  called  upon  him  one  morning,  and  requested 
him  to  compose  a  march  for  some  soldiers  he  had  on  board  his 
ship  ;  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  thirty  guineas,  provided  it  was 
written  at  once,  as  his  ship  would  sail  for  Calcutta  on  the 
morrow.  Haydn  accepted  the  commission,  and  the  instant  the 
sailor  had  taken  his  departure,  he  sat  down  to  his  piano  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  march  was  finished.  Thinking  the  thirty  guineas 
were  too  easily  earned,  Haydn  composed  two  other  pieces,  intend- 
ing to  give  the  captain  his  choice,  and  then  make  him  a  present 
of  those  remaining. 

**  Well,  is  my  march  ready  ?  "  inquired  the  old  seaman,  bustling 
in  the  next  morning. 
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"Quite  ready,"  replied  the  composer,  handing  him  the 
inarch. 

"  Let  me  hear  it  on  the  piano." 

"  Certainly,"  and  Haydn  played  the  piece  through, 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  captain.  **  Here  are  the  thirty  guineas," 
and  pocketing  the  march  he  walked  out  of  the  room. 

"  Stop,"  cried  Haydn,  "  I  have  composed  two  other  marches, 
and  I  wish  you  to  take  your  choice." 

*'  I  like  this  march,  and  that  is  enough,"  said  the  old  sailor, 
walking  down  stairs. 

"  But  I  wish  to  make  you  a  present  of  them,"  shouted  Haydn, 
following  him. 

"  Then  I  won't  have  them,"  roared  the  old  captain,  and  he 
bolted  out  of  the  front  door. 

Two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  "Creation,"  Haydn 
composed  another  work,  but  although  it  was  received  with  the 
warmest  applause,  it  has  not  stood  the  test  of  time  so  well  as 
the  "Creation."  This  production  closed-  Haydn's  musical 
career. 

By  the  labours  of  a  long  life,  he  had  amassed  a  competence, 
so  he  bought  a  pretty  little  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna, 
where  he  quietly  passed  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  seldom 
quitting  his  house  and  garden.  He  had  not  long  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  little  home,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
National  Institute  of  France,  informing  him  that  he  had  been 
nominated,  an  associate  of  that  body.  This  honour  touched 
Haydn  deeply.  As  time  passed  on,  he  became  somewhat  en- 
feebled both  in  body  and  mind,  although  he  was  always  greatly 
cheered,  by  the  visits  of  his  many  friends.  He  occasionally 
showed  also  gleams  of  his  old  brightness  and  vivacity. 

Once,  on  being  told  that  the  National  Institute  of  France  had 
heard  a  false  report  of  his  death  and  had  held  a  solemn  requiem, 
he  remarked  with  a  bright  smile : 

"  If  these  kind  gentlemen  had  given  me  notice  of  my  death, 
I  would  have  gone  myself  to  beat  the  time  for  them." 

These  gleanis  were,  however,  transient,  and  he  sank  into  a 
depressed  state  of  mind. 

A  short  time  before  his  death  there  came  to  Joseph  Haydn  the 
greatest  earthly  triumph  of  his  life. 

His  friends  at  Vienna  had  a  magnificent  performance  of  his 
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"  Creation,"  at  the  palace  of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  with  an  orchestra 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  performers,  and  before  an  audience 
of  more  than  fifteen  thousand  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Vienna.  Haydn,  feeble  as  he  was,  expressed  a  wish  to  be  present ; 
so  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  audience,  and  the  flourishes  of  the 
orchestra,  he  was  brought  in  on  an  easy-chair,  attended  by  the 
Princess  Esterhazy  and  other  noble  ladies,  who  vied  with  each 
other  to  do  him  honour.  Haydn  was  deeply  moved  and  agitated 
as  his  own  sublime  music,  floated  through  the  great  hall.  Did 
the  old  man,  with  his  white  face  and  feeble  form,  enveloped  in 
costly  rugs — did  he  think  of  the  young  chorister  boy,  spending 
a  cold  November  night,  hungry,  and  homeless,  in  the  streets  of 
the  very  city,  whose  inhabitants  were  pow  doing  him  homage  ? 
Perhaps  he  thought  of,  and  pitied  that  boy,  as  some  one  quite 
apart  from  himself,  but  no  doubt  he  remembered  that  God  had 
succoured  him  in  his  need. 

And  now  the  old  man's  work  was  done ;  his  days  were  num- 
bered. And,  sweet  as  he  must  have  felt  it,  that  his  glorious  work 
was  so  appreciated,  he  was,  nevertheless,  too  near  the  shores  of 
the  unseen  world,  not  to  estimate  earthly  honour  at  its  true  worth. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  act,  Haydn  was  so  overcome  by  his 
emotion,  that  he  begged  to  be  taken  home.  Before  reaching  the 
door,  he  caused  his  attendants  to  stop  and  turn  round  his  chair. 
Then  he  took  leave  of  his  audience  for  ever.  He  bowed  his 
head,  and  there  thrilled  through  the  room  intense  interest  and 
excitement.  Finally,  he  turned  to  the  orchestra,  and,  with  eyes 
full  of  tears,  and  hands  raised  to  heaven  in  blessing,  he  bade  a 
long  adieu  to  the  old  companions  of  his  labours. 

Haydn  did  not  long  survive  this  touching  scene,  and  one  feels 
sorry  that  his  last  days  should  have  been  disturbed  by  the  alarms 
of  war. 

In  the  struggle  between  Austria  and  France  in  1809,  Napoleon 
brought  his  army  to  the  very  gates  of  Vienna,  and  shot  and  shell 
fell  fast  upon  the  city.  During  this  dreadful  campaign,  Haydn 
was  exceedingly  agitated  and  disturbed.  His  frame,  enfeebled  by 
age  and  infirmities,  was  in  no  state  to  resist  the  fears  and  anxieties 
that  now  beset  him.  His  great  dread  was  for  Vienna,  He  could 
neither  rest  nor  sleep,  and  was  eagerly  inquiring  all  the  day  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  city.  In  his  weakened  state,  he  imagined  the  worst, 
and  saw  already  Vienna  given  up  to  fire  and  pillage.    But  his 
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patriotic  heart  was  still  true  to  his  country,  and  he  used  to  sit  at 
his  piano,  singing  over  and  over  again  in  his  old  and  trembling 
voice,  "  God  preserve  the  Emperor." 

On  the  night  of  the  loth  of  May,  the  French  reached  Schoen- 
brunn,  and  the  next  morning,  from  a  position  within  a  few  yards 
of  Haydn's  dwelling,  they  fired  1,500  cannon  shots  and  shells 
upon  the  city.  Four  bombs  fell  close  to  the  little  house,  and 
filled  the  inmates  with  the  greatest  alarm.  Haydn  roused  him- 
self, and  with  dignity  and  firmness,  rising  from  his  chair,  he  re- 
minded his  household  of  the  protecting  care  of  God,  and  tried  to 
infuse  hope  and  courage  in  their  sinking  hearts. 

The  effort,  however,  was  too  great  for  the  old  man ;  he  was 
seized  with  convulsive  shiverings,  and  carried  to  his  bed.  There, 
with  a  white,  worn  face  and  fluttering  pulse,  he  lay  for  days,  life, 
as  it  seemed,  ebbing  fast  away.  Sometimes  he  would  murmur 
words  of  peace  and  hope  and  trust  in  God,  and  then  would 
wander  on  into  incoherent  mutterings  about  Vienna,  and  occasion- 
ally would  try  to  sing  in  his  poor  old  quavering,  voice,  '*  God 
preserve  the  Emperor." 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  Haydn  rallied,  and  on  the  26th 
<rf  May  he  rose  from  his  bed  once  more.  The  watchers  around, 
had  sorrowfully  agreed,  that  he  never  more  could  rise,  and  they 
gazed  with  a  kind  of  awe,  upon  the  wasted,  shadowy,  form  of  the 
great  composer,  and  watched  the  earnest,  uplifted  expression  of 
the  dying  face.  The  old  man  caused  himself  to  be  placed  at  his 
piano  for  the  last  time  on  earth,  and,  gathering  up  his  little  re- 
maining strength,  he  sang  the  national  hymn  three  times  over. 

This  was  the  last  patriotic  act  of  his  faithful  heart.  While 
still  sitting  at  the  piano,  he  slowly  sank  into  a  stupor  from  which 
he  could  never  more  be  roused.  He  expired  on  the  morning  of 
the  31st  of  May,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years  and  two 
months. 

Even  amid  the  alarms  and  agitations  of  war,  Haydn's  death 
thrilled  through  the  world  like  an  electric  shock.  Mozart's  grand 
"  Requiem"  was  performed  for  him  in  the  Scotch  church  of  Vienna, 
but  that  city  being  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  there  could  be  no 
grand  or  public  funeral,  to  do  honour  to.  the  great  composer. 

So  Haydn  was  quietly  laid  to  rest — as  he  himself  would  have 
wished — in  the  suburb  of  Gumpendorff,  where  he  resided.  Birds 
warbled  sweet  songs  over  his  grave,  and  the  opening  buds  and 
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leaves  were  all  around  him.  Cold  winter  had  passed,  and 
advancing  summer,  was  flooding  the  world  with  life  and  beauty, 
even  as  the  old  man  had  laid  aside  for  ever,  the  sorrows  and  in- 
firmities of  this  earthly  life,  and  had  entered  on  that  world,  whose 
joys  are  unfading. 

Here  we  will  leave  this  great  and,  we  may  add,  good,  man, 
whose  religion  was  not  that  of  the  lips,  but  of  the  heart  and 
life. 


By  MRS.  WILL  C.  HAWKSLEY, 
Author  of  "  Held  to  Her  Promise,"  "  Turning  the  Tables,"  etc 

As  Persis  had  become  the  wife  of  the  Reverend  Vyan  Ide  when 
she  was  seventeen,  by  the  time  that  she  reached  her  twenty- 
eighth  birthday  her  experience  of  the  matrimonial  state  had 
been  long  and  exhaustive.  The  pair  Jiad  no  children,  had  never 
had  any,  and,  strange  to  say,  did  not  desire  that,  for  them, 
unattainable  joy,  being  very  good  comrades  to  each  other,  and 
on  terms  of  confidential  friendship  at  which  few  husbands  and 
wives,  who  are  also  parents,  ever  arrive. 

Notwithstanding  which  happy  state  of  affairs  both  Persis  and 
Vyan  had  tempers  of  their  own,  and  very  angry  tempers  too,  at 
tioies.  She  loved  him  dearly.  But  when  he  spoke  bitterly  to 
her  about  household  failures  which  her  literary  occupations  had 
rendered  unavoidable,  she  could  have  found  it  in  her  heart  to 
hate  him — ^for  the  moment.  He  believed  few  women  to  be  as 
sweet  as  that  one  whose  smile  accosted  him  at  the  close  of  the 
day's  work.  But  when  she  flushed  with  passionate  irritation 
or  uttered  some  mocking  remark,  he  had  even  been  conscious 
of  a  wish  that  certain  vows  had  never  been  uttered  "  each  to 
each." 

And,  on  this  particular  Tuesday,  matters  were  precisely  in  this 
condition.  For  Vyan's  breakfast  had  not  been  served  exactly  to 
his  liking,  and  Persis  had  received  the  expression  of  his  views 
with  anything  but  meekness. 

'*  I  call  such  a  dish  of  kidneys  as  this  a  disgrace,"  he  said, 
dropping  his  fork  with  a  clatter. 

Thereupon  Mrs.  Ide  glanced  up  from  the  letter  she  was 
reading. 

"  Oh,  Vyan,  Fm  so  sorry.     I  ought  to  have  told  cook  how  to 
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do  them.     She's  frightfully  ignorant,  just  as  new  maids  alwajrs 
are,"  with  a  sigh.    "  But  she's  so  young." 

"  Then  why  on  earth  didn't  you  tell  her  ?  " 

*'  You  know  I  had  to  get  that  Christmas  story  off  last  night," 
she  answered,  with  rising  warmth.  ''  I  hadn't  a  moment  during 
the  morning ;  and  when  the  thing  was  posted,  I  was  so  tired  that 
I  forgot  all  about  your  breakfast" 

He  seized  the  marmalade,  and  dug  out  a  spoonful,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  wishes  he  could  pound  some  one's  head  instead. 

"  Forgot,  yes !  You  always  do  forget.  I  declare  this  house 
will  be  a  regular  Mrs.  Jellab/s  soon  !  Other  men  can  have  their 
meals  served  in  comfort.    And " 

"  Other  men  1 "  she  interrupted,  an  accent  of  very  distinct 
acrimony  in  her  voice,  whilst  her  eyes  flashed  and  her  breast 
heaved.  Indeed,  at  that  instant,  Persis  was  feeling  herself  a 
very  much  injured  creature  indeed.  "  Other  men !  Perhaps. 
But  I  should  like  to  know  what  other  women  have  to  be  their  own 
housekeepers,  and  to  earn  a  share  of  the  income,  and  to  do 
parish  work  besides,  as  I  have  !  If  it  isn't  ordering  puddings," 
her  usually  soft  voice  gradually  deepening,  as  the  storm  in  a 
teacup  took  larger  proportions,  **  it  is  a  mothers'  meeting.  And 
if  it  isn't  a  mothers'  meeting,  it's  an  article  that  has  to  be 
finished.  And  if  it  isn't  any  of  the  three,  then  you  want  some 
letters  written,  until  there  isn't  a  moment's  breathing  space,  and 
something  must  be  left  undone.  It  was  the  kidneys  got  neg- 
lected yesterday,  and  I  expect  it  will  be " 

Vyan  pushed  his  chair  away  froni  the  table  with  an  exclama- 
tion, which,  in  a  layman,  might  have  taken  a  definite  shape,  but 
which,  in  his  case,  only  consisted  of  an  inarticulate  growl. 

"  I'm  off,  Persis.  It's  a  pity  that  I  haven't  your  eloquence," 
he  exclaimed.    "Good-bye  until  luncheon." 

In  another  moment  the  hall  door  was  closed  with  a  bang,  and 
Mrs.  Ide,  with  great  drops  already  gathering  in  her  ty^s  and 
threatening  to  quench  the  heat  of  her  passion,  was  surveying  the 
disorder  of  the  table  alone. 

"He's  a  cruel,  unreasonable  man,"  she  mentally  affirmed, 
blinking  back  the  threatening  shower,  and  turning  to  a  still 
unopened  envelope  in  order  to  divert  her  mind.  It  was  one  of 
the  lady's ,  private  grievances  against  herself  that,  try  as  she 
might,  she  could  not  make    the  indignation  aroused  by  her 
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idolized  husband  last  long  enough  to  bear  fruit.  Her  tears 
were  all  too  near  the  surface,  and  with  tears  invariably  came 
repentance.  But  she  was  determined  not  to  cry  now,  for,  at 
this  moment,  she  desired  anything  rather  than  repentance.  So 
she  tore  the  cover  of  her  letter  across,  whilst  her  meditations 
still  ran  on  in  an  under-current  "  How  would  he  get  on  without 
me,  I  wonder  ?  I  wish  I  could  go  away  and  leave  him  to  find 
out" 

Inside  the  packet  she  discovered  a  cheque  fot  twenty  pounds, 
the  payment  for  a  tale  despatched  a  month  or  two  ago,  and  for 
which  she  had  not  expected  such  speedy  remuneration.  She 
stared  at  the  grey  slip  with  wide-open  ^yes^  wherein  the  shadow 
of  an  idea  was  gradually  dawning.  Here  was  the  means  of 
departure  actually  in  her  hand ;  means,  too,  of  her  own  winning. 
Why  not  seize  the  chance  and  go  ? 

The  notion  swept  over  her  with  the  force  of  a  temptation. 
To  rid  herself  for  just  one  fortnight  of  her  own  identity,  with  all 
the  worries  that  attached  to  that  personality.  To  leave  behind 
her  the  servants  who  were  the  plague  of  her  life ;  the  scribbling, 
of  which  she  was  sometimes  so  weary;  the  neighbours  and 
parishioners,  most  of  them  uninteresting,  to  whom  she  was  tired 
of  being  affable  and  pleasant,  as  vicars'  wives  are  expected  to  be  ; 
the  G.  F.  S.  and  the  clothing  clubs,  that  seemed  too  often  the 
overburdening  final  straw ;  even  the  husband  who  was  not  always 
considerate  of  her  perplexities !  And  to  go  right  away  some- 
where— ^anywhere.  To  forget,  and  to  idle,  and  to  sleep,  and  to 
rest !  Until  the  vision  came  she  had  not  understood  how  fagged 
she  really  was.  But  now  she  could  not  turn  away  her  imagi- 
nation from  the  fancy. 

She  stood  up  at  last,  bestowed  upon  herself  a  little  admonitory 
shake,  and  went  down  into  the  kitchen  to  give  the  day's  orders. 
But  all  the  time  that  thought  of  getting  away  from  this  present 
existence,  if  only  for  a  little  while,  was  with  her.  And  when,  by- 
and-bye,  she  returned  to  the  dining-room,  it  was  with  a  determi- 
nation taken.  She  sat  down  to  a  business-like  writing-table — 
the  table  near  the  window  where  she  always  transacted  the 
provident  society  business  and  made  up  the  tradesmen's  books, 
not  the  much  more  untidy  desk  where  the  pen  was  apt  to  run 
freely  as  it  poured  out  the  workings  of  her  brain — and  there  she 
scrawled  a  little  note. 
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*'Dear  Vyan, — 

"  I  am  tired  of  everything — even  of  you.  So  I  am  going 
away  for  two  weeks,  all  on  my  own  hook.  In  fifteen  days  from 
now  I  will  be  back,  ready  to  go  to  work  again,  but  until  then 
you  must  spare  me.  I'm  old  enough  to  look  after  mj^elf,  and 
the  cheque  for  Golden  HourSy  which  came  this  morning,  will 
keep  me  going.     Take  care  of  yourself,  dear." 

Just  that  and  no  more,  except  an  initial  at  the  bottom.  She  read 
it  through,  and  found  that  it  sounded  somewhat  heartless,  at 
which,  in  her  new-born  recklessness,  she  rather  rejoiced.  After- 
wards she  went  to  her  room,  put  on  a  hat,  and  walked  off  to  the 
railway  station.  Any  necessaries  she  could  buy,  and  in  this  sudden 
throwing  aside  of  all  the  customary  restraints  she  would  not 
trammel  her  movements  even  with  a  travelling  bag.  Nor,  until 
she  was  half-way  to  Charing  Cross — did  I  say  that  the  Reverend 
Vyan  was  a  London  parson,  and  lived  in  a  populous  spot  that  once 
was  a  court  suburb  ? — did  she  take  the  trouble  so  much  as  to 
decide  whither  she  should  wend  her  way.  Then  a  tiny  French 
village  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  presented  itself  to  her  remem- 
brance, and  the  ticket  for  which  she  asked  was  for  Calais. 

"Where's  your  mistress?"  inquired  Vyan,  some  half-hour  after 
the  train  for  Dover  had  steamed  out  of  London,  bearing  away 
Persis,  surrounded  by  half-a-dozen  novels.  There  was  a  delight- 
ful feeling  of  extravagance  in  the  purchase  of  so  many  at  once 
that  commended  itself  to  her  soul  to-da>^ 

*'  Out,  sir,"  returned  the  young  housemaid,  with  an  astonished 
and  rather  inquisitive  glance.  It  must  have  been  something 
in  Mrs.  Ide's  manner  which  had  already  aroused  the  servant's 
suspicions  that  a  mystery  was  afoot,  fpr  aroused  they  certainly 
were. 

**  Serve  the  luncheon.  I  cannot  wait,"  he  commanded  briefly. 
And  passed  on  into  the  study,  where  his  own  name,  in  his  wife's 
handwriting,  arrested  him  from  the  centre  of  the  mantelpiece. 
In  another  moment  Persis'  letter  had  been  read — and  tossed 
away.  If  ever  man  was  angry,  or  puzzled,  or  perplexed,  Vyan 
Ide  was  that  individual  as  he  crumpled  up  the  sheet  into  a  ball 
and  flung  it  into  his  waste-paper  basket. 

'* '  Tired  of  everything,  even  of  you,' "  he  muttered  half-aloud. 
Such  a  pleasant  greeting  to  meet  a  man  who  had  come  home 
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filled  with  the  large-minded  resolve  to  bury  the  hatchet  and 
generally  to  show  himself  of  a  foi^ving  nature ! 

"  Luncheon  is  on  the  table,  sir." 

And  whilst  he  ate  the  cutlets,  which  seemed  even  more  fla- 
vourless than  the  kidneys,  now  that  Persis  was  not  there  to  share 
them,  and  demolished  a  bit  of  cheese,  the  vicar  of  St  Regulus* 
meditated,  a  method  of  procedure  that  tended  only  to  wrath. 
For  Vyan  was  not  of  an  anxious  turn  of  mind  ;  added  to  which 
Persis  was,  as  she  had  said,  undeniably  capable  of  looking  after 
herself.  But  that  she,  his  wife,  should  thus  take  the  law  into 
her  own  hands  and  shape  out  a  fortnight  of  existence  without 
r^ard  to  him ;  that  she  should  throw  the  weight  of  domestic  re- 
sponsibilities and  social  duties  upon  his  unwilling  shoulders — 
why,  the  notion  was  preposterous,  audacious  in  the  extreme. 

Notwithstanding  which  conclusion  Vyan  had  not  yet  fathomed 
all  his  future  perplexities,  nor  every  consequence  of  Persis'  im- 
pulsive action.     Enlightenment  was  not  to  be  long  delayed. 

It  was  whilst  the  cleric  was  in  the  middle  of  the  pipe  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  sedative  third  course,  that  Mr.  Timpson 
was  announced  and  shown  into  the  study,  whither  Vyan  had  by 
that  time  returned.  Now  Mr.  Timpson  was  one  of  the  junior 
curates. 

**  Oh !  I  came  to  ask  Mrs.  Ide  to  go  and  see  that  old  Mrs. 
Robins,  Vicar,"  he  began,  without  taking  the  chair  to  which  Mr. 
Ide  directed  attention  by  a  sort  of  civil  scowl ;  "  I  can  make 
nothing  of  the "      * 

"  Mrs.  Ide  is  away,"  briefly,  but  to  the  point ;  and  at  the  in- 
formation Everard  Timpson  opened  his  eyes.  Persis  was  not 
given  to  sudden  jaunts ;  the  vicar's  wife  had  too  many  engage- 
ments always  on  hand. 

"  Indeed !  I  trust  that  no  one  is  ill — nothing  has  hap- 
pened?" 

Never  had  Vyan  felt  more  at  a  disadvantage.  The  need  of 
preparing  a  story,  a  reason  by  which  to  account  for  his  solitude, 
had  not  occurred  to  him.  He  gjrew  more  angry  than  ever,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Timpson,  a  most  unoffending  young  deacon,  in  his 
wrath. 

'*  Nothing  1  Not  in  the  least.  But  really,  Timpson,  you  ought 
to  be  able  by  this  time  to  manage  such  a  palpable  humbug  as 
Mrs.  Robins  without  assistance.    You've  been  in  orders  a  year — 
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no,  fifteen  months/' — at  which  reminder  Mr.  Timpson  blushed, 
remembering  an  examination  and  a  failure — "so  you  certainly 
should  be  gathering  experience  and  nous." 

Crestfallen  enough  the  unhappy  coadjutor  retired,  only,  how- 
ever, to  be  succeeded  by  Jane, 
.  "  Will  mistress  be  home  to  tea,  sir  ?  " 

To  tea?  Of  course  not,  if  she  carried  out  that  idiotic  plan. 
And  then  he  suddenly  discovered  that  he  had  not,  until  now» 
ever  imagined  she  could  remain  away ;  that  he  had  all  the 
time  been  listening  for  her  key  in  the  lock,  and  the  sound  of 
her  footsteps  in  the  hall ;  nay,  that  he  had  positively  somewhere, 
in  the  back  of  his  brain,  been  rehearsing  the  righteously  angry 
words  with  which  he  should  address  her. 

But  probably  she  would  not  be  home  after  all.  Then  the  ora- 
tion might  require  revision. 

"  She  will  not  return  for  a  fortnight,"  he  said  slowly,  poking  at 
the  ashes  in  his  pipe. 

"  A  fortnight,  sir?  And  no  clothes  with  her?  Not  so  much 
as  a  hand-bag  she  took.    Shall  I  pack " 

The  girl's  inquisitive  stupidity  was  too  much  for  him. 

"  Go !  "  he  ordered  briefly,  cutting  the  sentence  short  and  so 
indeed  gaining  temporary  calm ;  but  becoming  conscious,  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  shut  behind  her  hastily  retreating  form, 
that  she  and  cook  would  undoubtedly  discuss  the  situation,  and 
that  not  only  in  private.  He  seized  his  hat  and  left  a  house 
that  felt  hateful  and  empty. 

On  the  Norman  coast  Persis  found  the  peace  and  quiet  that 
she  needed.  There — where  no  post  came  to  harass  her  ;  where 
the  white-capped  peasants  curtsied  and  bowed,  grumbling  not 
that  they  "  'adn't  bin  called  on  o*  late ; "  where  a  bright-eyed 
maiden  waited  on  her  with  smiles ;  and  where,  if  the  cooking  were 
bad,  it  affected  nobody  but  herself ;  she  was  free  to  sit  upon  the 
beach  and  think  her  own  wandering  thoughts  without  break  or 
interruption.  At  first  those  thoughts  were  but  dreams  and  fancies, 
but  they  became  longings  for  home  at  last.  There  was  an  inter- 
tnediate  stage  certainly,  during  which  she  could  laugh  to  herself 
over  Vyan's  probable  household  trials,  and  wonder,  with  a  sense 
of  amfisement  in  her  heart,  what  he  would  do  about  the  mothers' 
meeting.  But  that  was  only  a  transitory  mood,  and  the  same 
evening  she  found  herself  with  wet  eyes.    She  was  crying  for  her 
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husband,  and  the  cure  was  complete.  Home  and  work  would  be 
welcome  again,  every  burden  would  be  willingly  resumed,  for  a 
sight  of  his  face. 

The  next  morning  found  her  upon  the  steamer,  though  the 
projected  fortnight  would  not  be  over  until  to-morrow. 

It  never  occurred  to  her  to  speculate  how  Vyan  would  receive  her 
until  she  was  almost  within  sight  of  her  own  door.  All  the  journey 
homeward  had  been  brightened  by  the  picture  of  his  smile,  the 
sensation  of  his  arms  about  her.  '  But  now  a  sudden  terror  seemed 
to  seize  her.  Would  he  be  angry  ?  Would  he  be  sorry  to  see  his 
wife  again  ? 

And,  at  that  point,  Mr.  Timpson,  passing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  way,  favoured  her  with  a  stare  of  such  obvious  surprise  that 
her  discomfiture  was  doubled. 

The  house,  viewed  from  without,  looked  much  as  usual.  Persis 
had  her  latchkey  already  in  her  hand  as  she  ran  up  the  steps,  the 
flush  of  anxious  eagerness  upon  her  face.  In  another  instant  she 
found  herself  in  the  hall,  confronting  a  cap-less  and  most  untidy 
Jane. 

"  You,  ma'am  1 "  the  girl  exclaimed,  eyeing  her  with  a  pertness 
that  Persis  did  not  remember  in  her.  "  We  thought  p'raps  you 
was  with  the  master." 

Mrs.  Ide  felt  herself  turn  white.  With  the  master  ?  And  where 
was  the  master  ?  Must  she  bring  herself  to  question  this  servant 
as  to  her  husband's  whereabouts  ?  However  she  was  a  woman, 
and  therefore  more  ready  with  explanations  than  the  less  inventive 
Vyan  had  been. 

"  No.  As  you  see,  I  am  here  instead.  I  may  join  the  Vicar 
later  on.    But  what  a  disgracefully  dirty  staircase,  Jane." 

A  carrying  of  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp  not  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  domestic. 

**  Well,  ma'am,  we  didn't  Aexpect  you  without  the  master,"  she 
retorted,  still  with  the  same  slight  insolence  of  manner.  Where- 
upon Persis,  tired,  irritated  and  annoyed,  ordered  her  sharply  to 
bring  tea  into  the  drawing-room,  and  herself  sat  down  to  await  the 
refreshment  and  to  consider  her  position. 

But  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  unkempt-looking  apartment  that 
she  had  always  hitherto  seen  bright  and  comfortable  worried  her, 
distracting  her  ideas  even  from  that  main  perplexity  of  Vyan's 
absence.     Still  wearing  the  hat  in  which  her  travels  had  been 
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accomplished,  she  took  from  the  drawer  of  a  table  a  duster,  used 
for  the  tender  care  of  certain  cherished  ornaments  of  which  she 
always  retained  the  charge,  and  began  to  render  the  place  more 
habitable.  The  womanly  occupation  soothed  her,  and  by  the 
time  that  Jane  and  the  tray  appeared  together,  her  customary 
composure  had  returned,  and  she  was  able  to  face  the  situation. 
The  girl's  first  words  too  were  helpful. 

**  When  the  master  started  yesterday  for  Staines,  ma'am,  he 
didn't  tell  us  that  you  was  to  come  back  to-day,"  she  said, 
*'  and  cook  and  me  made  sure  that  he  was  agoing  to  meet  you 
there." 

Now  Staines  was  the  station  to  which  Mr.  Ide  was  wont  to  book 
when  he  visited  his  elder  brother's  place,  and  Persis  began  to  see 
light.  She  recollected  that  she  had  returned  a  day  before  that 
which  she  had  appointed.  Vyan  would  be  back  to-morrow,  of 
course ;  and  with  the  notion  her  spirits  rose,  whilst  the  discretion 
which  had  induced  her  to  silently  await  Jane's  gossip  unfortu- 
nately vanished. 

"  Did  he  say  by  what  train  he  should  travel  to-morrow  ?  "  she 
inquired  quietly,  whilst  she  commenced  operations  upon  a  bit  of 
Sevres  china. 

"  To-morrow  ?  No,"  with  another  of  those  inquisitive  glances. 
"  It's  o'  Friday  as  'e  and  Sir  Fookes  is  to  cross  to  Norway.  Least- 
ways so  I  'eard  'im  tell  Mr.  Timpson.     Didn't  you  know  ?  " 

Persis  could  not  repress  a  flush.  But  she  deposited  the  Cupid 
in  safety  again  upon  the  table,  though  her  fingers  trembled. 

*'  It  is  useless  for  me  to  take  all  this  trouble,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  The  whole  place  wants  turning  out  and  sweeping.  I  suppose 
you  have  neglected  it  ever  since  I  went  away.  Let  it  be  done 
before  breakfast  to-  morrow.     You  can  go  now." 

And  Jane  went  to  confide  in  cook  that  things  seemed  to  be 
"  getting  worser  and  worser  between  master  and  missis.  First, 
she  runs  away  from  'im,  and  then  'e  gives  her  the  slip.  And 
they  used  to  seem  so  fond  o'  each  bother,  too.  Well !  One  never 
knows  what  folks  'ull  come  to." 

As  to  Persis,  she  poured  out  her  tea  and  drank  it  in  a  stunned 
condition  of  mind,  though,  all  the  time,  surprise  and  misery, 
resentment  and  yearning,  were  struggling  within  her  for  the 
mastery.  But  misery  carried  the  day  at  last.  With  a  sudden 
loud  sob  the  tears  came  in  a  shower,  and  Mrs.  Ide  could  only 
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bury  her  convulsed  face  in  her  handkerchief  and  let  them  work 
their  will. 

That  Vyan  should  have  treated  her  so !  That  was  the  con- 
sideration which  produced  the  rain.  But  before  it  stopped  the 
notion  had  changed.  For  had  she  not  behaved  in  just  the  same 
manner  to  him  ?  If  he  had  felt  it  then  as  she  was  doing  now, 
how  wretched  he  must  have  been.  And  it  was  she  who  had 
made  him  wretched. 

That  evening  and  the  night  that  succeeded  were  destined 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  Persis.  Repentant  and  humbled,  read- 
ing condemnation  of  her  own  action  even  in  the  impertinent 
glances  of  Jane  and  the  independent  airs  of  cook,  she  saw  her 
runaway  holiday  from  the  point  of  view  whence  others  might 
regard  it.  She  was  a  married  woman,  bound  by  certain  social 
laws,  to  break  which  might  involve  suspicion  and  even  disgrace. 
What  must  Vyan  think  of  her  ?  That  was  the  main  question 
now. 

And  when  she  had  come  home  with  such  magnanimous 
resolves,  too !  Just  to  laugh  at  the  disorder  of  Vyan's  study 
and  the  failure  of  his  domestic  arrangements.  Just  to  tell  him 
•*  See  how  well  I've  got  on,"  and  to  be  a  trifle  condescending  upon 
the  subject  of  his  managements  or  mismanagements  !  Instead  of 
which  it  was  he  who,  after  all,  seemed  better  able  to  be  content 
without  her  than  she  without  him.  He  knew  she  would  be  here 
to-morrow.  Yet  he  was  capable  of  delaying  the  kiss  of  reunion 
for  which  she  pined,  until  the  end  of  a  Norwegian  holiday. 

But  the  next  morning  brought  Mr.  Timpson  and  further 
troubles,  even  though  of  a  minor  order. 

''  I  saw  you  yesterday,"  the  deacon  said  half  timidly,  as  he  was 
ushered  in.  "  Nobody  expected  you  just  yet  I  hope  the  vicar 
is  not  ilL" 

Mr.  Timpson's  imaginings  of  possible  catastrophe  were 
limited. 

"  111  ?  Oh,  no,  thank  you."  But  her  heart  beat  faster  than 
its  wont  at  the  suggestion.    "  Why  ?  " 

"Well,  that  attack  last  week  pulled  him  down  a  good  deal. 
It  was  a  pity  that  you  were  detained  away.  But,  of  course, 
under  the  circumstances " 

And  then  the  aggravating  man  came  to  a  full  stop,  whilst 
Persis  suddenly  realized  that  she  actually  was  ignorant  of  the 
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excuses  that  Vyan  must  have  concocted  in  order  to  account  for 
her  absence,  and  that  if  she  did  not  desire  further  to  betray  her- 
self, she  must  at  this  crisis,  when  she  yearned  to  make  inquiries, 
remain  s3eiiL  Vyaii  had  been  ill,  too — ^ill,  and,  in  his  ignorance 
of  her  address,  unable  to  communicate  with  her.  The  idea  was 
agony. 

"  Did  he  seem  very  bad  ? "  she  managed  to  articulate  at  last, 
but  so  falteringly  that  Mr.  Timpson,  being  no  more  free  than  the 
rest  of  the  world  from  curiosity,  and  having,  moreover,  previously 
indulged  certain  speculations  of  his  own  concerning  the  lady's 
sudden  departure  and  the  very  evident  disturbance  of  the  vicar, 
regarded  Persis  with  a  mildly  scrutinizing  gaze.  He  felt  inclined 
to  ask,  like  Jane,  "  Did  you  not  know  ?  " 

"  Quite  bad  enough.  But  there  is  no  need  for  anxiety  now. 
With  Sir  Fookes  he  will  be  well  looked  after." 

The  kind  little  man  really  intended  to  comfort  her,  and  finished 
with  a  happy  unconsciousness  of  the  additional  blow  he  had 
inflicted. 

But  Persis  felt  stabbed.  Yes;  with  his  brother  he  would 
be  better  cared  for  than  in  his  deserted  home.  It  was  only  the 
truth  after  all. 

"  But  I  wanted  to  consult  you  about  old  Mrs.  Robins,"  the 
young  cleric  recommenced.    "  She ^" 

"  Oh,  I  can't  think  about  Mrs.  Robins  now,"  retorted  Persis, 
losing  her  temper  and  her  head  together.  "She  is  an  old 
hypocrite,  Tm  afraid,  like  most  other  people  of  her  sort. 
Really " 

"  Mrs.  Ide !     Surely  you  don't  class  all  the  poor  as " 

His  startled  face  recalled  her  to  herself.  Everard  Timpson 
was  a  firm  believer  in  her  judgment,  of  which,  for  his  own  part, 
he  distinctly  stood  in  awe.  Whatever  she  asserted  he  would 
credit,  be  it  never  so  sweeping.  Persis  laughed  the  laugh  of 
exasperation. 

"  No,  I  don't  But  I'm  worn  out  with  my  journey,  Mr.  Timp- 
son, and  must  ask  you  to  leave  me.  I  ought  to  have  told  Jane 
that  I  was  invisible  this  morning." 

Whereupon  the  gentleman  departed,  inwardly  making  a  note 
of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Robins'  name  had  the  power  to  arouse  the 
ire  both  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ide,  and  determining,  in  consequence, 
and  in  his  own  mind,  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  that  old 
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woman.  Certainly  she  was  eminently  unsatisfactory.  Of  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt. 

Vyan  ill  I  Her  own  husband  whom  she  loved.  And  that 
through  the  worry,  without  doubt,  which  she  had  brought  upon 
him.  Twisting  her  fingers  in  and  out  of  each  other,  pacing 
the  floor  of  first  one  room  and  then  another,  Persis  pictured 
his  face,  pale  and  suffering.  And  she — she — ^had  allowed 
household  cares,  and  parish  burdens,  and  literary  fatigues  to 
drive  her  from  him.  She  had  told  him  that  she  was  tired — even 
of  him  ! 

And  then  came  a  new  idea.  She  might  go  to  him  now  and 
put  it  all  straight.  The  brothers  had  not  as  yet  started  for 
Norway.  Staines  was  no  such  formidable  distance  away.  And 
if  Fookes  did  think  it  odd  of  her,  he  could  but  laugh  at  her,  as 
he  had  often  laughed  before. 

Even  pride  seemed  dead.  The  humiliation  of  the  night  hours 
had  lasted  until  now.  What  if  Vyan  had  gone  away  and  left 
her  ?     She  had  left  him  first. 

She  ran  to  her  room,  and,  standing  in  front  of  the  glass^ 
whilst  sobs  that  were  partly  of  hope  and  partly  of  penitence 
convulsed  her  throat,  began  to  adjust  her  hat  and  veil.  When 
the  door  opened  suddenly  and  over  her  shoulder,  in  the  mirror, 
she  saw  him. 

"Vyan!" 

"My  wife!" 

Of  course  there  were  explanations  later  on,  in  the  course  of 
which  Persis  discovered  that  whereas  she  had  maintained  her 
resolution  for  almost  the  allotted  space,  Vyan  had,  in  spite  of 
retributive  vows,  found  himself  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  see  her  again  at  the  first  possible  moment. 

"  I  thought  you  would  not  arrive  until  the  afternoon,  and  that 
I  should  be  back  in  time  to  welcome  you,"  he  said.  And  then 
she  gloried  over  him  a  little,  of  course.  She  was  but  a  woman, 
so  what  could  you  expect  ? 

But  all  that  came  afterwards.  At  present  the  joy  of  being 
together  was  enough  and  more  than  enough  for  both. 

**  Not  that  I  can  get  off  my  trip,  Persis,"  he  explained,  *'  Only 
you  must  come  too.  Oh,  wifie,  I  can't  do  without  my  com- 
rade." 

**  And  to  think  that  you  were  ill,  and  I " 
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"  111  ?  When  ?  I  had  a  tooth-ache  last  week.  That's  all  the 
illness  I  know  of.    Was  it  Timpson  who  told  you?" 

She  sighed  with  relief  and  nestled  closer  to  him. 

•'  Yes." 

"  And  came  with  a  tale  about  that  Mrs.  Robins,  I  haven't  a 
doubt." 

At  which  Persis,  remembering  the  scene  of  half-an-hour  ago, 
laughed. 

"Yes." 

"  That  fellow  Timpson  is  an  ass,"  the  Vicar  remarked,  with 
emphasis. 


Hn  3nci&cnt^ 

Jack  Adams  always  was  an  oddity. 

I  don't  ever  remember  him  staying  in  one  place  for  more  than  a 
month  at  a  time.  You  would  meet  him  one  day  in  the  Strand,  and 
the  next  you  heard  of  him  would  be  from  Japan,  Fiji,  or  some  im- 
possible country  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  A  man  without  ties  and 
with  plenty  of  money,  he  was  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
and  enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  he  invariably 
gravitated  towards  London,  much  to  the  delight  of  his  friends,  for 
as  a  giver  of  dinners  he  was  sans  reprochCy  and  in  his  journeys  to 
and  fro  upon  the  earth  he  had  picked  up  a  vast  store  of  strange 
and  quaint  experiences,  folk  lore  and  such  like,  which  made  him 
the  best  of  good  company  over  the  coffee  and  cigars. 

I  had  last  heard  of  him  some  months  back  from  some  outland- 
ish place  on  the  Siberian  frontier.  I  cannot,  however,  say  that 
when  I  turned  up  Piccadilly  on  Tuesday  last  I  felt  any  real  sur- 
prise at  the  sight  of  my  eccentric  friend's  gaunt  figure  standing 
at  the  corner  of  Albemarle  Street.  As  I  got  up  to  him  he  put 
out  his  hand  and  touched  my  shoulder  for  all  the  world  just  as 
if  I  had  only  just  left  him.    Jack  Adams  all  over. 

"  Who's  that  man,  Dick  ? "  he  said,  indicating  the  retreating 
figure  of  a  man  who  was  walking  slowly  westward. 

Evidently  a  man  about  town ;  well  dressed  and  quietly  dressed, 
but  as  his  back  was  towards  me,  I  couldn't  say. 
**  I  don't  know,"  I  replied.     *'  Why  ?  " 
Just  then  he  turned  his  head  and  I  saw  his  face. 

"  Oh,  it  is  Lord ,"  I  said.     *'  I  didn't  know  he  was  in  town. 

Ever  since  his  brother  was  killed  in  America,  in  that  railway 
accident,  he  has  been  abroad  travelling.  You  remember  the 
story, don't  you?" 

I  alluded  to  a  nine  days'  scandal  of  a  few  years  back — quite 
the  customary  kind  of  thing.  Poor  George  Ashton's  wife  had 
run  away  with  a  scoundrelly  French  adventurer,  and  George  had 
been  killed  in  a  railway  accident  while  pursuing  the  guilty  couple. 
As  for  them,  they  had  never  been  heard  of  again.    The  only  od 
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thing  about  it  had  been  the  fact  that  Fanny  Ashton  had  been 
regarded  as  a  model  of  devotion  to  her  husband,  and  was  known 
to  have  detested  the  Frenchman,  whom  she  did  not  consider  a 
good  companion  for  George,  so  when  the  crash  came  every  one 
was  astonished.  Well,  she  must  have  been  a  good  actress,  and 
as  it  was  not  the  first  time  a  devoted  wife  had  been  known  to 
change  her  mind,  that  soon  ceased  to  add  mystery  to  the  affair, 
and  the  memory  of  it  in  time  died  out  of  men's  minds. 

**  Indeed,"  said  Jack,  and  I  noticed  a  queer  look  in  his  eye. 
"  So  that's  George  Ashton's  brother,  is  it  ?  And  George  Ashton 
was  killed  in  a  railway  accident  Indeed  !  Well,  come  and  dine 
at  the  club  to-night  I  want  to  have  a  chat  with  you  and  I've  a 
story  I  think  may  interest  you." 

With  that  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  Circus. 

I  presented  myself  at  the  club  punctually  to  the  minute — 
wouldn't  have  missed  one  of  Jack's  dinners  with  a  story  to  follow 
for  a  pretty  considerable  fortune.  The  dinner  was  all  a  dinner 
should  be.  Later  we  retired  to  the  smoking-room,  where  with 
our  coffee  before  us  we  lazily  settled  ourselves  into  the  big  arm- 
chairs and  lost  the  cares  of  the  day  and  the  petty  worries  of  life 
in  the  delicate  fragrance  of  a  cigar  fit  for  the  gods.  And  then 
the  time  and  the  place  being  fit  and  meet,  Jack  spoke. 

"  I've  not  been  in  Siberia  all  the  time  I've  been  away,  Dick." 

*'  You've  been  away  nearly  a  year,  so  of  course  you  haven't,"  I 
replied. 

Jack  accepted  my  recognition  of  his  vagabond  habits  with  a 
grunt 

"  Well,  it  so  happened  that  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  I  met 
the  fairest  little — devil — there  is  nd*  other  word  for  her — but  I 
forgot ;  I  was  going  to  tell  you  a  story  of  the  man  in  Piccadilly." 

"  Go  on,  then,  one  or  the  other,  or  both." 

'*  So  be  it ;  that  belongs  to  over  seven  years  ago — how  the  time 
goes.  I  was  spending  early  autumn  in  an  out-of-the-.way  nook  in 
the  Black  Forest — one  of  those  marvellous  spots  yet  untrodden 
— say,  rather,  untrampled  on  by  English  or  American  'Arrydom. 
There's  not  much  to  choose  between  them,  Dick — but,  for  choice, 
I  think  our  own  variety  is  slightly  the  less  offensive — anyway, 
they  are  both  adepts  at  making  nature  hideous.  But  this  little 
spot  Hinter — no,  I  won't  tell  you  the  name  of  it ;  you'd  go  and 
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print  scmiething  about  it,  and  that  would  be  the  end  for  the  next 
hundred  years  or  so — ^this  little  spot  was  one  of  those  wild,  luxu- 
riant corners  of  Paradise,  where  even  the  wicked  man  and  the 
wanderer  may  be  at  rest  for — say  a  week.  There  I  was  healthy 
and  happy  and  quiet — stayed  at  the  tiny  inn  of  a  primitive  village, 
rose  with  the  lark,  went  to  bed  at  sundown,  and  lived  on  the 
simplest  fare — even  black  bread  acquires  a  peculiar  relish  under 
such  circumstances.  Now  I  had  been  there,  maybe,  four  or  five 
dAy%  literally  bathed  in  the  soft  pine-scented  air,  and  had  almost 
sworn  never  to  leave  so  sweet  a  spot.  That  night,  when  I  retired 
to  the  quaint  little  German  bed — ^hard  and  lumpy  and  built  for 
discomfort,  but  white  as  snow  and  scented  like  the  pine  woods 
outside — I  felt  as  contented  and  peaceful  as  man  can  be  on  this 
malignant  star." 

"  Some  time  in  the  wee  hours,  however,  I  awoke  with  a  sudden 
start,  which  landed  upon  the  floor  the  comfortless  pillow  arrange- 
ment which  did  duty  for  blanket  and  sheet,  and  nearly  sent  me 
after  it.  Sleep  was  gone  from  that  moment ;  no  longer  could 
my  restless  body  find  ease  upon  the  somewhat  primitive  couch. 
I  knew  what  was  the  matter.  The  old  restless  fever  which  drives 
me  here  and  there  over  the  earth  like  a  dead  leaf  in  the  wind  was 
again  burning  within  me.  I  sometimes  think  I  know  how  the 
Wandering  Jew  must  have  felt,  Dick." 

Jack  paused,  and  gazed  rather  heavily  into  the  curling  ring  of 
smoke  which,  rising  from  his  cigar,  slowly  widened  into  the 
infinity  of  the  ceiling.  I  knew  the  mood  ;  I  was  his  old  friend, 
and  knew  how  to  be  silent.  I,  too,  saw  what  he  saw  in  that  curl 
of  blue  vapour — ah,  well,  some  other  time  perhaps. 

**  So  at  last  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  got  up  in  the  little 
room  and  flung  aside  the  curtain  in  front  of  the  tiny  lattice. 
There  was  the  moonlight  shining  down  between  the  tall  pines, 
clothing  them  all  in  a  mystic  garment  and  giving  strange  shapes 
to  the  broken  and  gnarled  stumps  which  stood  here  and  there 
among  their  happier  fellows.  Not  a  breath  of  air  stirred  ;  the 
whole  village  was  steeped  in  silence  and  heavy  with  sleep.  Now 
and  again  a  dog  bayed  in  the  far  distance,  and  the  hills  echoed 
it  among  the  pine  trees,  till  I  thought  of  the  tales  of  the  Wilier 
Jdger^  and  thrilled  with  the  awe  of  a  superstitious  peasant.  I 
looked  at  my  watch — two  hours  before  the  sun  would  rise ;  then 
silently  and  quickly  I  dressed  myself,  and  stepped  down  the 
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creaking  narrow  staircase  into  the  forest.  For  a  moment  I 
hesitated  on  the  dewy  turf  in  the  pale  silence  of  the  sleeping 
village.  Then  I  struck  off  the  main  road  straight  up  the  wooded 
hill. 

•*  How  long  I  had  been  walking,  buried  in  thought,  I  hardly 
-know,  but  it  liiust  have  been  over  an  hour  ;  for  as  I*  surmounted 
the  topmost  peak  of  one  of  the  hills,  the  moon  was  looking  wan, 
and  round  the  eastern  horizon  there  ran  a  pale  band  which  told 
of  the  coming  dawn.  On  the  summit  I  paused  to  gaze  at  the 
weird  scene  around.  Nothing  but  pine-clad  hills  all  around  for 
miles  and  miles — no  sign  of  the  sleeping  villages.  I  had 
wandered  so  far  that  I  did  not  even  know  where  lay  the  village 
I  had  set  out  from.  The  silence  of  the  hour  before  dawn  was 
upon  all  nature — heavy  and  oppressive.  I  sat  down  upon  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  meditating. 

"  Suddenly  an  unfamiliar  sound  broke  on  my  ear  from  some- 
where to  the  right — ^the  sound  of  a  spade  plied  quickly,  yet 
cautiously,  in  the  soft  rotten  soil  Then  it  stopped,  and  I  heard 
.the  murmur  of  low  voices  quite  clear  in  the  deep  silence  of  the 
forest ;  and  the  voices  were  English.  My  first  feeling  was  one 
of  resentment  that  a  fellow-countryman  should  have  invaded  the 
precincts  of  my  forest ;  then  of  curiosity.  With  great  caution  I 
moved  over  the  soft  fallen  pine  needles  in  the  direction  of  the 
voices,  until  suddenly  I  came  upon  a  strange  group. 

**  There  was  a  tiny  plateau  at  a  slightly  lower  level  than  the 
summit,  which  had  been  recently  cleared,  leaving  an  almost  square 
space  of  less  than  forty-yards  each  way.  The  trunks  had  been 
removed,  but  a  quantity  of  dead  branches  still  lay  scattered  about 
the  edges  of  the  square,  while  all  over  the  space  the  stumps  cropped 
up  looking  white  and  fresh  in  the  half  light.  In  this  space  were  four 
men.  Two  were  seated  ;  one,  a  dark  heavy-browed  man  of  foreign 
aspect,  but  clean  shaven,  sat  on  the  far  side  of  the  clearing,  gnawing 
his  nails,  and  now  and  then  looking  up  with  an  evil  scowl  on  his  face 
at  the  man  who  sat  opposite.  Right  opposite  me  at  the  far  end 
was  the  man  who  was  digging.  He  was  half  buried  in  a  shallow 
trench,  and  as  his  head  rose  from  time  to  time  when  he  threw  out 
the  soft  earth,  I  saw  a  short  red-faced  man  of  military  aspect, 
with  a  heavy  moustache  slightly  greyed — a  face  severe  and  set 

"  I  began  to  draw  conclusions. 

**  Then  I  looked  at  the  last  man.     He  was  quite  near  me.     A 
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tall  man  with  a  fine-cut  face  full  of  breeding,  clean-shaven  and 
fair-haired — ^a  face  very  strong  and  decisive,  which  would  have 
been  almost  hard  but  for  the  soft,  beautifully-shaped  mouth." 

"  Lord !  "  I  ejaculated 

"  Don't  interrupt,  Dick.  I  was  near  enough  to  see  that  he  was 
as  pale  as  ashes,  and  his  hand  shook  as  he  raised  the  case  which 
he  was  examining.  I  completed  my  conclusions — they  were 
duelling  pistols. 

"  My  natural  indignation  rose  within  me.  My  own  country- 
men— ^in  this  century,  with  a  tribunal  of  justice  ready  to  redress 
any  grievance,  from  a  stolen  purse  to  a  broken  heart  and  blasted 
name — must  yet  plan  to  shed  each  other's  blood  in  this  peaceful 
forest,  like  so  many  18th  century  ruffling  blackguards  who 
believed  in  honour:  the  thing  was  preposterous.  I  rapidly 
decided  in  my  mind  how  to  act.  I  would  go  to  the  nearest 
village,  alarm  the  local  authorities,  and  have  the  whole  gang 
arrested  and  lodged  comfortably  in  prison,  there  to  cool  their 
inflamed  minds  and  reflect  that,  however  little  human  nature  may 
have  changed  in  a  century,  there  is  no  such  stability  in  human 
manners.    Then  as  I  turned  to  go,  I  trod  on  a  dead  branch. 

'''Stop!' 

"  Now,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  changing  my  purpose  at  any 
one's  command  when  once  I  have  made  up  my/ mind  to  it.  But 
this  brusque  command  was  accompanied  by  an  ominous,  sharp 
click,  which  I  had  heard  before  out  West,  so  I  decided  to  stop. 

"  I  turned  slowly.  It  was  as  I  expected.  The  tall  man  had 
dropped  the  case  of  pistols,  and  stood  confronting  me  with  a 
wicked-looking  revolver  levelled  sitraight  at  my  head. 

"  I  think  I  was  the  first  to  recover  my  composure. 

"•Well,  sir?'  I  said 

"  The  tall  man's  face  twitched  nervously,  and  for  a  moment  he 
looked  disconcerted.  Then  the  pale  lips  set  firm  again,  and  in 
the  most  courteous  tone  imaginable,  he  began : 

"  *  We  doubtless  owe  you  some  explanation,  sir.  I  will  give 
you  what  I  can.'  Here  he  lowered  his  revolver,  and  bowed  to 
me  with  dignity.  *  Pardon  me  if  I  confer  with  my  companions 
for  a  moment' 

*^  I  bowed  and,  seeing  no  means  of  escape,  sat  down  more  or 
less  resignedly  on  one  of  the  tree  stumps  which  littered  the 
ground.     Meanwhile,  my  tall  friend  held  a  hasty  council  of  war 
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with  the  man  who  had  been  digging.  The  dark  man  who  was 
seated  on  my  right  regarded  me  with  a  look  of  fierce  curiosity. 
As  for  the  other,  he  had  never  stirred  that  I  yet  saw,  but  sat 
with  vacant  eyes  staring  at  the  bare  ground. 

*•*  The  two  others  came  forward, 

"  *  You  can  scarcely  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  affair  in 
which  we  are  about  to  engage,  sir,'  the  tall  man  b^an. 

"  I  bowed. 

**  *  And,  unless  we  mistake  you,  it  was  your  intention  to  alarm 
the  .authorities — ^a  very  natural  course,*  he  added  quickly,  in  a 
courteous  tone. 

"  *  That's  true.' 

"  *  Then,  sir,  I  regret  to  say  that  though  my  friends  and  I  are 
very  loth  to  show  any  discourtesy  to  a  stranger,  a  fellow- 
countryman,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  prevent  this.  It  has  been 
your  misfortune  to  break  in  upon  the  closing  scene  of  a  very 
grim  tragedy.'  Here  his  voice  shook  somewhat,  and  he  went 
on  hastily :  *  It  must  be  sufficient  for  you  to  know  this,  and  to 
accept  our  assurance  that  no  other  course  but  this  has  been 
found  possible.  For  the  rest,  we  must  impose  upon  you  con- 
ditions.' 

"'And  if  I  refuse?' 

"  *  Hear  them  first,  sir.  You  will  give  me  your  word  of  honour 
as  a  gentleman  to  sit  where  you  now  are  throughout  this  miser- 
able affair,  and  to  interfere  in  no  way  in  anything  that  may  take 
place  unless  requested  to  do  so.  After  all.  is  over,  you  will  remain 
where  you  reside  in  this  country  for  one  week,  and  not  seek  to 
revisit  this  spot  during  that  time.  Lastly,  upon  your  word  of 
honour,  you  will  not  breathe  a  word  of  this  adventure  to  any  one 
for  the  space  of  one  year  from  this  date.  I  must  again  express 
my  regret  at  having  to  force  conditions  upon  you,  sir,'  he  con- 
tinued most  courteously, '  only  dire  necessity  compels  me.  They 
are  not  hard,  and  I  am  willing  to  repose  all  things  upon  your 
word  of  honour,  sir.  I  still  believe  that  has  some  force  among 
English  gentlemen.' 

"  *  Again,  if  I  refuse  ? ' 

"  *  Then,  sir,'  and  there  was  no  mistaking  the  ring  in  his  voice, 
*  I  shall  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  shooting  you  to  pre- 
vent you  from  bringing  fresh  ruin  and  disaster  upon  the  innocent 
and  suffering.     I  give  you   two   minutes  in  which   to  decide. 
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What  does  it  matter ' — I  heard  him  mutter  as  he  turned  away — 
*one  more  stain  of  blood  in  all  this  terrible  tragedy?' 

"  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  he  intended 
what  he  said,  and  I  was  unarmed  and  defenceless — one  to  four. 
Again,  grim  though  the  affair  was,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  a  cold- 
blooded murder. 

*'  Here  was  an  English  gentleman  evidently  in  terrible  earnest, 
and  engaged  in  an  affair  which  might  expose  him  to  the  most 
serious  consequences.  Surely  there  must  be  strong  and  sufficient 
causes.  Why,  then,  should  I  interfere?  I  am  a  man  of  the 
world  above  all  things :  provided  there  was  no  unfair  play,  why 
should  I  trouble  myself  about  the  matter  ? 

"  I  hesitated  no  longer. 

*'  *  I  accept  your  conditions,  sir— on  my  word  of  honour,'  I 
exclaimed. 

"  He  turned  quickly  again,  with  somewhat  of  a  relieved  air. 
*  We  are  deeply  obliged  to  you,  sir — pray  be  seated,*  and 
immediately  resumed  his  former  occupation  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred. 

"  Here  was  I,  accommodated  with  a  seat  at  the  final  act  of  a 
genuine  tragedy;  no  interference  allowed,  not  even  applause: 
the  forgoing  acts  missing,  nothing  but  the  battle,  murder  and 
sudden  death  finale  to  give  the  curious  mind  a  clue  to  what  had 
gone  before.  My  scruples  having  been  quieted,  my  interest  and 
curiosity  were  strongly  aroused,  and  I  proceeded  to  study  the 
scene. 

'^Now  the  pistols  were  ready  and  the  digging  finished.  I 
watched  them  measure  out  the  ground ;  it  was  a  short  distance, 
six  or  eight  yards.    They  evidently  meant  business. 

"  At  length  all  was  ready.  Not  a  moment  too  soon  either. 
The  eastern  horizon  was  growing  pale,  and  the  eastward  stars 
were  melting  out  one  by  one. 

"  The  foreigner  sprang  to  his  feet  with  an  exclamation  of  joy 
and  a  snarling  grin  on  his  mouth  that  showed  the  wolfs  teeth 
under  his  dark  upper  lip. 

"  As  for  the  other — he  sat  as  he  had  all  the  time,  vacantly  staring 
at  the  bare  ground,  until  the  tall  man  went  up  and  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder. 

" '  Now,  George,'  he  said. 

'  Suddenly  the  man's  face  turned  and  I  saw  it  in  full,  such  a 
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terrible  agonized  face.  I've  seen  a  good  many  such,  Dick,  but 
never  one  worse  than  this.  But  there  was  no  mistaking  the  like- 
ness between  him  and  the  tall  man.  .  They  were  evidently 
brothers,  only  the  face  of  the  man  called  George  was  softer  and 
more  delicate,  a  weaker  face  in  some  respects,  yet  one  of  singular 
sweetness  and  refinement. 

"  He,  too,  was  tall,  and  looked  gaunt  and  thin  as  he  stood  in  the 
half  light  But  the  face — I  couldn't  take  my  eyes  from  it :  hollow 
cheeks,  thrawn  mouth  and  tangled  fair  hair,  he  looked  like  a  dead 
man  already. 

• "  I  said  his  ^y^%  were  vacant  before ;  they  were  changed  enough 
now.  The  moment  he  saw  the  pistol  a  wild  flare  came  into 
them  as  he  clutched  at  it  with  his  thin  hands.  The  man  was 
mad — stark,  staring  mad.  I  saw  it,  and  almost  started  from  my 
seat  foi^etful  of  my  promise. 

**  I  think  his  brother  saw  it  too. 

"  *  For  God's  sake,  George,  be  firm.   Remember  your '  and 

he  whispered  something  in-his  ear  as  he  grasped  the  madman's 
arm  in  a  vice,  meeting  his  wild  eyes  with  a  look  of  strong  control. 

"  With  a  mighty  effort  the  other  steadied  himself  and  the  light 
died  away.  '  Yes;  yes,'  he  muttered  ;  *  I'm  all  right  now,  old  boy  ; 
quite  steady :   see ! '  and  he  held  out  his  hand,  quiet  and  calm. 

"They  took  their  places.  The  short  man  seconded  the 
foreigner — ^no  friend  of  his,  though,  evidently,  for  he  was  most 
distantly  courteous  and  formal. 

"  My  tall  friend  came  forward. 

"  *  Gentlemen,  you  will  fire  when  I  give  the  signal* 

"  A  pause  as  the  two  confronted  each  other  in  the  dawning 
light.  A  bird  began  to  sing  from  a  distant  tree-top — then  another 
answered. 

"'One!' 

"'Two!' 

"'Three!' 

"  A  single  shot  rang  out  in  the  morning  air.  From  where  I  sat 
I  could  see  a  fine. thread  of  blood  across  the  temple  of  the  dark 
man — the  other  had  missed  him.  The  foreigner  had  not  fired, 
but  he  stood  there  with  his  pistol  levelled  at  the  head  of  his 
adversary.  Then  my  eyes  involuntarily  sought  the  other's 
face. 

"  What  I  saw  there  I  don't  want  ever  to  see  igain.   I  have  seen 
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men  face  death  with  abject  fear  In  their  eyes.  I  have  seen  men 
face  it  with  dogged  determination  or  with  calm  bravery,  but 
never  before  have  I  seen  a  man  who  showed  his  longing  for  death 
in  the  way  this  man  did.  His  pistol  arm  had  dropped  ;  as  he  stood 
there  he  seemed  to  be  leaning  forward,  the  lips  half  apart  and  in 
his  eyes  a  strange,  ecstatic  look  of  eagerness  and  desire. 

"  A  wicked  laugh  from  the  foreigner  called  my  attention  to 
him.     He  too  had  lowered  his  pistol. 

"  *  So ! '  he  exclaimed,  *  you  wish  to  die — ^well,  you  shall  not  have 
your  wish.  I  give  it  you,  do  you  see  ? — your  life,  it  is  a  gift  from 
me,  I  want  you  to  think,  to  think,  to  think.  I  ruined  her — I 
ruined  you — and  now  I  want  you  to  live  and  think  of  it  all.  A  long, 
long  life  to  you,  my  friend !  *  he  almost  seemed  to  spit  out  the 
bitter  words  at  him. 

"The  other  gave  a  convulsive  shudder  and  fell  half  forward, 
then,  with  a  wild  exclamation,  he  was  on  his  knees  before  the 
other. 

"  *  For  the  pity  of  God,  torment  me  no  longer  ;  give  me  death. 
For  the  pity  of  God,  let  me  go ! ' 

**  Shocked  and  horrified  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  but  his  brother  was 
before  me. 

"  *  George,*  he  cried,  '  not  to  that  man — don't  kneel  to  him.' 

**  Then  that  mocking  brute — I  felt  I  could  have  killed  him  with 
his  sneering  face  and  cruel  mouth — he  spurned  the  poor  mad 
wretch  with  his  foot. 

"  I  hardly  know  how  it  happened.  There  was  a  short,  fierce 
stru^le  as  the  madman  sprang  at  his  enemy's  throat;  the 
smothered  report  of  a  pistol  and  the  two  bodies  rolled  over 
separately  on  the  turf. 

**  I  rushed  to  them.  The  foreign  man  came  first  to  my  hand  ; 
he  was  not  dead,  but  terribly  hurt  all  the  same.  His  left  arm, . 
which  he  had  raised  to  guard  himself,  was  snapped  like  a 
reed,  while  on  the  left  side  of  his  face  was  a  horrible  mark 
which  he  would  bear  to  his  dying  day — as  if  a  dog  had  seized 
him. 

"  For  the  other — he  was  stone  dead,  shot  through  the  heart. 
And  as  we  knelt  in  silence  round  him,  the  first  red  ray  of  the 
rising  sun  shot  in  between  the  pines  and  fell  across  the  worn, 
dead  face ;  it  seemed  to  smooth  out  the  lines  about  the  mouth 
and  bring  a  strangely  quiet  look  into  the  dead  eyes. 
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'* '  Rest  at  last ! '  I  heard  the  brother  mutter. 

"  Then  we  buried  him.  Not  a  word  was  uttered,  not  a  tear 
shed.  I  gave  all  my  help  and  had  the  sense  to  hold  my  tongue. 
Quickly  and  silently  with  drawn  faces  and  pallid  lips  those  two 
went  about  the  last  sad  task  and  obliterated  the  traces  of 
the  tragedy.  Of  me  they  took  no  more  notice  than  of  the 
dead. 

"  So  down  the  hill  they  went  with  that  other  between  them» 
reeling  like  a  drunken  man.  I  watched  them  till  they  vanished 
among  the  thick  trees. 

"  Then  I  went  home — slowly — and  kept  my  word." 

Jack  ended.    There  was  a  long  silence. 

"  What  was  the  date  of  the  accident  George  Ashton  was  said 
to  have  lost  his  life  in,  Dick  ?  " 

"  Some  time  in  January,  1887." 

"Well,  it's  curious ;  this  was  in  September,  1887." 

"  Of  course  it  was  George  Ashton ;  I  wonder  what  the  story 
was?" 

"  So  do  I,  Dick ;  so  do  I." 

A.  COCKBURN. 


H  6ivV6  folXv. 

By  ANNIE  THOMAS  (MRS.  PENDER  CUDLIP), 

Author  of  "Denis  Donne,"  "Utterly  Mistaken,"  "The 
HONBLE.  Jane,"  etc.,  etc 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

AT  HER  MAJESTY'S  PLEASURE. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  if  I  had  found  my- 
self absolutely  penniless,  instead  of  having  this  beggarly  five 
hundred  a  year,  which  is  all  my  poor  mother  had  to  leave  me," 
Arthur  Stanmer  said  to  Belle  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
Dick  Ogilvie's  trial  commenced. 

"  Perhaps  it  would,"  Belle  agreed  thoughtfully.  She  had  just 
been  reading  an  account  of  the  proceedings  against  Dick  in  the 
last  edition  of  a  daily  paper,  and  her  mind  was  running  more  on 
his  disgrace  than  on  Arthur's  comparatively  trivial  trouble. 

"  You  take  it  philosophically,"  he  said  coldly  and  reproachfully, 
and  Belle  roused  herself  to  say : 

''  No,  indeed ;  there  is  one  part  of  your  trouble  that  I  don't  take 
philosophically  at  all.  but  the  loss  of  Dene  Prior  and  the  money 
is  not  an  irreparable  one.  You  are  young  and  clever,  Arthur. 
Papa  was  saying  to-day  that  you  have  it  in  you  to  make  a  greater 
name  for  yourself  than — than " 

"Than  the  one  I  have  'lost,'  were  you  going  to  say?"  he 
interrupted  quietly. 

"Than  the  one  you  consider  stained,  I  was  going  to  say,"  she 
answered  quietly. 

"  May  I  ask  upon  what  sphere  of  usefulness  Mr.  Warrener 
thinks  I  should  eiiibark?"  Arthur  asked  with  rather  a  grim 
smile.  "  Does  he  propose  that  I  go  out  as  a  missionary  to  his  pet 
Christianizing  work  in  Japan,  or  to  Florida  or  California  as  a  fruit 
grower,  or  to  Canada  as  a  farmer  ?  I  might  be  fit  for  the  latter, 
and  that's  about  all  I  am  fit  for." 

"  Papa  was  thinking  that  you  would  enter  political  life,  and  / 
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hope  you  will.  I  should  feel  so  proud  of  you,  Arthur,  if  you  did 
your  talents  justice  and  made  yourself  famous.  How  I  should 
delight  in  going  to  the  House  to  hear  you  speak  on  some 
question  you  were  greatly  in  earnest  about." 

**  You  speak  as  if  you  mean  to  continue  to  take  an  interest  in 
me  though  I  am  a  ruined  man,"  he  said,  more  brightly  than  he  had 
spoken  since  he  heard  he  was  his  father's  son  but  not  his  father's 
heir. 

**  A  deeper  one  than  I  have  ever  taken  before."  Belle  spoke  in 
a  low  voice,  but  very  distinctly,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  false 
shame  in  the  blushing  face  she  held  up  unabashed  before  him. 

"  You  tempt  me  cruelly.     I  have  no  right  to  accept  your 

interest  now.    There  was  a  time  when  I  hoped " 

He  checked  himself  abruptly,  and  she  asked : 

"  What  did  you  hope  ?  tell  me  that,  for  at  least  we  are  dear 
friends ;  the  dearest  friends,  are  we  not  ?  Is  there  any  one  whose 
interest,  and  sympathy,  and  comradeship  you  would  rather  have 
than  mine?  If  there  is,  tell  me,  and  I  will  retire  and  make 
more  room  for  that  lucky  one." 

"Don't,  Belle,  don't!" 

"Don't  do  what?" 

"  Torture  and  tempt  me.  I  ought  not  to  accept  such  a  rich 
gift  as  your  interest,  sympathy  and  comradeship.  Every  one 
would  say — or  feel  even  if  he  or  she  didn't  say  it — that  I  was 
meanly  trading  on  your  womanly  tenderness  if  I  dared  to  ask 
you  to " 

"  To  do  what  ?  "  she  asked  as  he  again  halted  in  his  speech. 

"  To  link  your  lot  with  such  an  obscure  one  as  mine  must  be 
now." 

She  almost  stamped  with  impatience. 

"  So  what  *  they '  may  say,  or  feel,  or  think  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  you  than  my — my — my  wishes^^  She  had  meant  to 
say  "  than  my  love,"  but  altered  the  word  at  the  feeble  dictate  of 
prudence. 

"  You  were  always  generous.  Belle,"  he  said  gratefully.  Then 
the  incident  of  the  meeting  with  Dick  in  the  water-meadow 
flashed  into  his  mind  and  made  him  pause,  and  in  that  pause 
it  was  revealed  to  him  that  the  real  reason  of  his  rancorous 
feeling  against  his  brother  Dick  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Dick   had  held  Belle  in  his  arms  and  kissed   her,  not  in  the 
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circumstance  of  Dick's  having  ousted  him  from  his  inheritance 
and  position  as  head  of  the  family. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  Arthur?"  she  asked,  as  his  face 
clouded  over. 

"  Of  my  misfortunes,"  he  said  briefly. 

She  took  up  the  paper  and  pointed  to  the  account  of  Dick 
Ogilvie's  trial  as  far  as  it  had  gone. 

"  What  are  yours  compared  with  his  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  You  seem  to  sympathize  with  him  a  good  deal." 

"  I  do,  for  I  am  sure  he  is  innocent  as  you  are,  but  I  am  not  as 
confident  as  Rose  Davenport  is  that  his  innocence  will  be  estab- 
lished.    Right  does  not  always  triumph  in  this  world." 

"  I'm  a  living  example  of  the  truth  of  that  well-worn  axiom." 

"  Indeed,  you're  not,"  she  said  stoutly ;  "  unconsciously  you 
have  been  enjoying  your  elder  brother's  rights  all  these  years. 
Don't  grudge  them  to  him  now,  poor  fellow !  His  enjoyment  of 
them  and  of  everything  else  will  be  marred  for  many  years  by  the 
recollection  of  this  unjust  disgrace  which  has  fallen  upon  him." 

"  Has  Rose  Davenport  inspired  you,  or  have  you  inspired 
her  ?  From  your  own  personal  knowledge  of  him  I  should  hardly 
have  expected  you  to  judge  him  so  leniently." 

**  I  don't  know  about  that,"  she  said  judicially.  *'  My  own 
personal  experience  of  him  frightened  and  disgusted  me  awfully 
at  the  time,  but  I  understand  now  that  I  was  dealing  with  a  man 
who  was  for  the  time  being  lost  to  all  sense  of  moral  responsibility. 
He  was  in  deadly  poverty,  and  you  know  how  demoralizing 
poverty  is;  every  man's  hand  seemed  against  him — excepting 
mine,  so  when  I  stretched  mine  out  he " 

**  Bit  it  in  his  gratitude." 

"No,  Arthur.  But  he  clung  to  it  as  a  possible  means  of 
lifting  himself  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  into  which  he  bad 
fallen.  I  had  been  very  kind  to  him,  you  know,  and  he  is  a  vain 
man.  When  he  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  take  me  unawares 
and  surprise  me  into  promising  to  marry  him,  I  made  the  greater 
.mistake  of  taunting  him.     That  roused  all  the  worst  part  of  him." 

•*  And  the  worst  part  of  him  is  the  very  devil !  " 
**  The  worst  part  of  him  is   dead ;  give  it   Christian  burial. 
The  best  part  of  him  will  strengthen  under  kindness,  sympathy 
and  relief  from  pressing  want  and  little  daily  difficulties.     Think 
of  Rose ;  remember  how  fond  your  mother  was  of  her." 
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"  What,  is  she  fond  of  him  ?  " 

Belle  nodded. 

"  Poor  girl !  and  there's  another  woman  in  the  case  cvidentljr. 
Did  you  know  anything  of  the  affair  between  him  and  Sylvia 
Gould?" 

Belle  reluctantly  admitted  that  she  had  known  something 
about  it 

"  But  Sylvia  had  nothing  to  do  with  selling  the  ring,  I'm  sure 
of  that  It  was  that  hateful  woman,  Ann.  Sylvia  had  no  private 
conversation  with  Dick  Ogilvie  that  day,  nor  did  she  meet  him 
at  his  mother's  house  by  appointment" 

'*  It's  a  precious  coil  altogether,"  Arthur  Stanmer  said  sorrow- 
fully, but  Belle's  advocacy  of  poor  faulty  Dick's  cause  no  longer 
jarred  upon  him.  He  felt  that  it  was  in  the  cause  of  her  friends, 
Sylvia  and  Rose,  that  she  employed  it,  and  as  he  realized  this  a 
good  deal  of  his  animus  against  his  brother  died  out 

Still  his  sense  of  injury  was  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  his 
holding  out  his  hands  to  take  the  alleviating  balm  which  Belle 
was  ready  to  pour  into  his  wounds. 

But  that  evening  Belle  received  a  note  from  him,  the  contents 
of  which  were  almost  (not  quite)  as  agreeable  to  her  as  if  they 
had  been  that  open  declaration  of  love  and  offer  of  marriage,  for 
which  she  had  been  waiting  with  more  or  less  affectionate 
patience  for  some  years  now.    The  note  ran  thus  : 

"  My  Dear  Belle, 

"  I  have  been  thinking  matters  over,  and  have  resolved  to 
run  up  to  town  and  see  my  brother. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"Arthur" 

When  Belle  read  this,  she  went  in  search  of  Rose  Davenport, 
and  presently  the  two  girls  were  kissing  each  other,  and  one  of 
them  was  crying  quietly. 

What  caused  those  tears  to  flow  from  Rose  Davenport's  over- 
chaVged,  proud,  usually  well-restrained  heart  ?  It  would  be  hard 
to  say.  Perhaps  it  was  that  she  was  overcome  by  a  profound 
emotion  of  pity  for  the  way  in  which  she  herself  even  felt  Dick 
Ogilvie  to  be  broken  down  and  degraded,  when  she  could  be 
touched  to  warm  gratitude  for  the  trifling  concession  Arthur 
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Stanmer  was  making  to  Dick's  claims  to  common  consideration 
from  members  of  his  own  family.  It  does  frequently  wring  a 
woman's  heart  to  the  point  of  making  her  shed  tears  of  mingled 
pain  and  rage  when  gratitude  is  expected  on  behalf  of  the  man 
she  loves  for  some  common -place  recognition  of  him  as  a  fellow- 
creature  deserving  of  some  sympathy. 


It  was  the  most  sensational  trial  of  the  year.  But  in  spite 
of  the  universal  expressions  of  goodwill  towards  and  unshaken 
confidence  in  him,  a  vast  number  of  people  felt  more  than  a 
little  disappointed  when  they  found  themselves  defrauded  of 
the  pleasure  of  alternately  pitying  and  condemning  him  as  an 
interesting  criminal  doing  his  well-earned  time. 

Mrs.  ChristopherSs  evidence  had  not  been  needed  after  all. 
Ann,  in  a  fit  of  remorse,  had  made  full  confession  of  her  folly 
and  crimes,  before  time  had  been  given  to  put  poor  Sylvia  on  the 
rack.  The  woman  staggered  every  one  who  had  been  follow- 
ing the  case  by  the  amplitude  and  minuteness  of  her  explanation 
not  only  of  how  the  ring  was  stolen  and  sold  by  her,  but  also 
of  how  she  had  bought  arsenic  of  a  chemist  in  Bantry,  and 
dropped  enough  of  it  to  dispose  of  Mr.  Christopher  in  the  glass 
of  medicine  which  was  afterwards  handed  to  him  by  his  wife. 
Fortunately  for  the  innocent  woman,  the  guilty  one  was  as 
circumstantial  in  her  confession  as  she  had  been  circumspect  in 
her  crime.  She  laid  bare  not  only  her  motives,  but  dwelt  on  the 
malignant  pleasure  she  had  taken  at  the  time  in  acting  in  a  way 
that  might  eventually  be  made  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  young 
lady  whom  Dick  Ogilvie  loved.  She  left  herself  no  loop-hole  of 
escape,  through  being  given  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  by  those  who 
sat  in  judgment  upon  her.  She  had  provided  against  the 
possibility  of  self-accusation  by  writing  out  a  full  description  of  the 
way  in  which  she  had  carried  out  the  stealing  and  the  selling  of 
the  ring.  This  statement,  sealed,  she  had  sent  to  Mr.  Ogilvie's 
lawyer,  and  it  was  conclusive  in  clearing  both  Dick  and  Sylvia 
from  all  participation  in  the  first  offence. 

She  went  equally  into  detail  with  regard  to  the  crime  of 
greater  magnitude.  The  woman  seemed  to  have  an  inspiration 
for  self-analysis  and  self-abasement  She  described  how  for 
many  months  she  had  -  been  gnawed  and  scalded  in  heart  and 
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feelings  by  the  knowledge  of  Richard  Ogilvie's  love  for  Miss 
Sylvia  Gould.  She  further  described  the  smarting,  stinging  pain 
it  gave  her  to  be  compelled  to  feel  that  his  preference  was  justified 
by  the  youth,  beauty,  grace  and  superior  refinement  of  the  object  of 
it  She  told  how  her  first  object  was  to  buy  Dick's  regard  for 
herself,  and  then,  failing  in  that,  to  cast  such  suspicion  on  Dick  as 
should  d^rade  him  in  Mrs.  Christopher's  ^y^s^  cause  the  latter 
to  show  him  coldness  and  contempt,  and  so  cure  him  of  his  love 
for  her.  On  the  downfall  of  this  plan  she  was  ready  with  another, 
which  was  to  sacrifice  Mr.  Christopher's  life  in  order  that  his  wife 
might  be  suspected  of  having  taken  it,  and  so  be  effectually 
separated  from  Dick,  either  by  hanging  or  imprisonment  for  life. 
But  having  plotted,  sinned  and  suffered  agonies  of  suspense  and 
fear  while  carrying  out  her  larcenous  and  murderous  scheme,  she 
in  the  end  deliberately  rendered  it  of  no  avail  through  a  suicidally 
mad  desire  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
miserable  life  which  an  ungrounded,  unieciprocated  passion  had 
prompted  her  to  so  hideously  misspend. 

She  passes  out  of  these  pages,  not  into  the  felon's  grave  as  she 
had  hoped,  but  into  the  living  tomb  of  a  prison,  in  which  she  is 
detained  at  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  Dick  Ogilvie  comes  forth 
free  and  "  without  a  stain  on  his  character,"  according  to  the 
official  legal  phraseology. 

CHAPTER  XXVn. 

A  TROUBLESOME  TRIO. 

Before  Dick  Ogilvie  left  the  court  without  a  stain  on  his 
character,  two  notes  were  handed  to  him.  One  was  given  to 
him  by  his  brother  Arthur,  who  was  doing  his  most  self- 
abnegating  best  to  feel  and  act  in  a  brotherly  way  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  hitherto  regarded  as  merely  a  lucky,  unprincipled 
scamp.  It  was  from  Rose  Davenport,  telling  him  she  **  would 
be  as  good  as  her  word,  and  be  found  waiting  for  him  in  a 
brougham  outside  the  entrance  door." 

The  other  was  given  to  him  by  an  usher  of  the  court    It 
was  as  brief  as  Rose's,  and  more  eloquent. 
'  Come  to  me,  Dick.   I  am  at  mamma's  house. — Your  Sylvia." 
The  joy  he  had  been  feeling  in  the  knowledge  that  the  ex- 
culpation of  his  character  was  complete  before  his  fellow-meni 
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died  a  sudden  death  as  he  read  these  two  notes  and  realized 
that  he  would  presently  be  made  to  appear  a  scoundrel  in  the 
eyes  of  one  or  other  of  these  two  trusting  women,  both  of  whom 
he  knew  loved  him  much  better  than  he  deserved.  Up  to 
within  the  last  few  weeks  he  had  not  wavered  in  his  affection 
for  and  allegiance  to  the  dear  little  headstrong  girl  who  had 
only  relinquished  him  from  a  genuine,  if  mistaken,  sense  of  filial 
duty.  But  when  gratitude  warmed  his  heart  towards  Rose 
Davenport,  he  had  hammered  the  truth  that  Sylvia  was  by  her 
marriage  separated  from  him  as  entirely  as  she  could  have  been 
by  death,  well  into  his  understanding.  Gratitude  and  gratified 
vanity  are  p^owerful  factors  in  matters  of  the  heart  It  soothed 
his  wounded  pride  that  such  a  self-contained,  cool,  reserved, 
proud  girl  as  Rose  was  known  to  be,  should  have  recognized 
him  as  a  gentleman,  and  showed  him  distinguishing  attention 
when  he  called  as  a  stranger  and  "  commercial  gent."  and  was 
then  only  admitted  through  a  side  door  at  his  own  house.  Her 
recognition  of  him,  her  belief  in  his  integrity  when  he  was  falsely 
accused,  above  all  her  evident  liking  for  him,  turned  gratitude 
and  vanity  into  strong  love  on  his  side.  He  would  have  gone 
out  to  freedom  and  to  her  the  happiest  man  in  England  that  day 
in  spite  of  his  recent  gruesome  experiences,  if  he  had  not 
received  that  trustful  little  appeal  from  Sylvia. 

He  remembered  with  a  pang  of  self-reproach  how  he  had 
been  weak — to  say  nothing  of  being  wicked — enough  to  address 
her  as  his  "  own  darling  "  in  reply  to  her  letter  of  congratulation 
while  her  husband  was  still  living.  He  knew  that  her  feeling 
for  him  had  never  varied,  that  when  she  wrote  that  little  note, 
which  was  given  to  him  in  court,  she  wrote  it  in  the  firm  belief 
that  hb  feelings  had  never  varied  for  her.  He  was  honour-bound 
to  give  the  woman  who  had  accepted  his  love  and  given  him 
hers  in  return  in  the  days  of  his  adversity,  the  option  of  be- 
coming his  wife  now  that  the  sun  of  prosperity  was  shining  op 
him. 

On  the  other  hand  he  was  equally,  or  almost  equally,  hopour- 
bound  to  the  other  woman  who  had  caught  his  heart  in  the 
rebound  when  Sylvia  had  become  unattainable,  and  while  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  she  would  continue  to  be  so  during 
all  the  years  of  her  and  his  youth.  He  knew  that  Rose  was 
ready  to  marry  him,  and  he  did  her  the  justice  of  believing  that 
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she  would  have  been  equally  ready  to  marry  him  had  he  re- 
mained a  commercial  traveller,  as  she  was  now  that  he  had  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name. 

He  knew  something  else,  too,  and  that  was  that  fond  as  he  was 
of  Sylvia,  desperately  as  he  had  been  in*  love  with  the  impulsive, 
irresponsible,  too  readily  influenced  little  girl,  his  marriage  with 
Rose  Davenport  would  be  a  wiser  and  happier  one.  Rose  had 
shown  him  and  every  one  else  who  knew  her  already  that  she 
could  strike  out  her  own  line  of  country,  and  ride  over  it  with- 
out requiring  a  lead  from  any  one.  There  was  something  about 
her  that  relieved  his  mind  of  that  dread  of  monotony  and  bore- 
dom, which  strikes  terror  to  the  stoutest-hearted  men  when  they 
are  contemplating  matrimony.  And  this  not  because  of  any 
great  versatility  on  her  part  She  was  not  a  versatile  girl  either 
in  mind  or  manner,  but  there  was  a  strength  about  her  even  tenor 
which  would  prevent  a  man's  life  with  her  becoming  a  tedious  thing. 
Moreover,  well  as  she  liked  him,  and  courageously  as  she  had 
refused  either  to  pity  or  condemn  him  when  appearances  were 
very  much  in  his  disfavour,  he  felt  that  there  was  a  large  reserve 
force  of  deep  feeling  still  to  be  stirred  within  her.  Many 
men  prefer  being  pioneers  to  following  in  well-beaten  paths 
through  the  tortuous  turnings  of  a  woman's  heart  This  man 
certainly  did. 

He  was  not  ungrateful  to  Sylvia,  nor  did  he  think  lightly  of 
her  because  she  had  repeated  the  whole  of  love's  alphabet  to 
him  so  frequently  that  he  knew  he  would  never  hear  a  fresh  tone 
or  inflection  should  she  say  it  all  over  again.  Sylvia  was  one  of 
the  women  who  verbally  express  all  and  rather  more  than  they 
feel  when  lovers  look  delighted  at  their  utterances.  If  he  could 
have  married  her  before  he  had  seen  Rose  Davenport,  he  wotild 
have  been  a  contented  and  happy  man,  probably,  as  far  as 
domestic  life  was  concerned.  But  now  he  felt  himself  to  be  a 
brute  for  not  rushing  away  from  temptation  and  going  to  Sylvia 
at  once. 

The  temptation  assailed  him  in  a  very  generous  form.  Miss 
Davenport  put  her  head  and  her  hand  out  of  the  carriage  window 
when  he  came  up  to  her  with  Arthur,  and  said : 

**  I  told  you  I  would  be  the  first  outside  the  court  to  con- 
gratulate you,  and  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  that  it  has  all  tiumed 
out  exactly  as  I  thought  it  would.     Are  you  both  disengaged 
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to-night  ?  My  father  and  mother  want  you  both  to  come  and 
dine  with  us  at  eight     Will  you  come  ?  " 

"  I  must  go  down  to  the  Warreners',"  Arthur  Stanmer  ex- 
plained. "  Mrs.  Warrener  has  found  a  post  for  me,  and  I  am  to 
meet  the  man  who  will  give  it  to  me  at  the  Rectory  to-night." 

•*  And  I  am  only  too  happy  to  accept  the  invitation,"  Dick  said 
heartily. 

He  was  so  intensely  relieved  that  Rose  did  not  want  him  to 
drive  off  with  her  at  the  moment,  and  otherwise  absorb  him  into 
her  life  before  he  had  been  given  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Sylvia 
and  clearing  the  atmosphere  in  that  quarter,  that  he  would  have 
agreed  to  dine  with  the  Davenports  every  night  for  the  next 
twelve  months  if  they  had  asked  him. 

She  smiled  happily ;  his  pleasure  in  accepting  it  evidently 
equalled  hers  in  giving  the  invitation .  She  had  quite  got  over 
any  annoyance  she  might  have  felt  at  the  frequent  allusions  to 
the  love  affair  between  Mrs.  Christopher  and  Dick  which  had 
been  made  during  the  trial.  There  was  nothing  petty  about 
Rose  Davenport ;  she  did  not  fluctuate  and  recur.  As  for  the 
advances  which  the  wretched  woman  Ann  had  made  to  him,  and 
the  semi-flirting  relations  which  it  had  been  insinuated  existed 
between  Mrs.  Watts  and  Mr.  Ogilvie  at  one  time.  Rose  scorned 
them  all ;  scorned  them  as  only  a  woman  blessed  with  a  profound 
unshaken  and  unshakable  conviction  in  her  own  moral',  mental, 
physical  and  social  superiority  to  the  persons  in  question  can 
scorn. 

"  My  dear  mother's  dream  will  be  fulfilled.  Rose  Davenport 
will  be  the  mistress  of  Dene  Prior,"  Arthur  said  cheerfully,  as 
Rose  drove  off  and  the  two  men  turned  their  steps  towards  the 
nearest  cab-stand. 

"Was  that  your  mother's  dream?"  Dick  said  absently,  for 
approaching  him  in  rapturous  haste  from  the  opposite  direction 
was  Mrs.  Watts,  and  the  atmosphere  of  Mrs.  Watts  was  one  in 
which  he  felt  his  best  spirits  would  flag  just  now. 

She  was  beautifully — that  is,  most  fittingly — dressed.  Her 
mourning  was  lightened  by  touches  of  dead  white  in  her  costume, 
and  her  hair  and  face  were  more  brilliant  than  Dick  ever  re- 
membered to  have  seen  them  before.  Peroxide  had  much  to  do 
with  the  brightness  of  the  former,  but  it  was  genuine  joy  at  seeing 
him  free  and  without  reproach  which  illuminated  the  latter. 

21^ 
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Even  had  Mrs.  Christopher  and  Rose  Davenport  not  existed, 
Mrs.  Watts's  presence  at  this  juncture  would  not  have  been  con- 
genial to  the  man  who  had  just  narrowly  escaped  being  the  dis- 
graced victim  of  a  cunning  plot  Seen  by  .the  light  of  the  revela- 
tion of  Rose,  Mrs.  Watts  appeared  to  him  now  as  a  tricky, 
frivolous,  flirting,  rather  foolish  person.  Sylvia  Gould  had  not 
been  over  dignified  or  reserved,  but  she  had  always  been  essen- 
tially a  gentlewoman.  In  her  folly,  frivolity  and  fastness  there 
had  never  been  a  touch  of  commonness  or  under-breeding.  It 
was  mental  toothache  to  him  to  wrench  his  thoughts  away  from 
the  two  women,  whose  sweet  conflicting  claims  were  worrying  him 
fearfully,  as  he  respected  both  to  such  a  high  degree,  by  having 
his  attention  claimed  by  a  woman  who  was  conspicuously  smart 
in  a  second-rate  way. 

"  Directly  I  heard  the  verdict  I  wired  off  to  your  mother,"  she 
began  with  an  air  of  being  sure  that  he  would  be  gratefully  flat- 
tered by  her  energy  and  partizanship,  to  say  nothing  of  her  com- 
plete and  prompt  identification  of  herself  with  his  and  his  mother's 
interests. 

"  That  was  good  of  you,  but  my  lawyer  was  sending  her  wires 
every  ten  minutes,  I  fancy." 

His  tone  was  cooler  than  she  liked,  not  that  there  had  ever 
been  anything  approaching  to  the  warmth  of  love  in  it,  in  spite  of 
the  intimate  relations  which  she  had  assumed  to  her  own  friends 
existed  between  her  handsome  lodger  and  herself.  But  during 
the  period  of  Dick's  incarceration  under  doubtful  circumstances, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  she  had  romanced  and  boasted  her- 
self into  being  "  in  love  "  with  him  to  quite  an  agitating  degree. 
Accordingly  she  had  sought  and  made  much  of  his  mother, 
greatly  to  that  excellent  woman's  disturbance  at  times,  as,  like  the 
mother  of  an  only  son,  Mrs.  Ogilvie  was  firmly  convinced  that 
matrimonial  designs  lurked  under  the  expression  of  every  humane 
feeling  towards  Dick  to  which  marriageable  women  gave  utterance. 
In  her  anxiety  and  distress  she  allowed  Mrs.  Watts  to  pour  out 
yards  of  verbal  comfort  anent  Dick  and  the  shameful  case.  But 
all  the  time  she  was  casting  about  in  her  mind  for  ways  and 
means  to  sever  the  "  extremely  unsuitable  connection  "  as  soon  as 
ever  Dick  should  be  free. 

"  And  I  promised  your  dear  mother  to  wait  outside  and  carry 
you  off  to  see  her  directly  you  came  out" 
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Dick  saw  in  imagination  the  grim  expression  of  his  mother's 
drawn-down  upper  lip  as  she  listened  to  this  unsolicited  promise. 
"  I  know  my  mother  so  well.  I  am  sure  she  would  rather  meet 
me  alone — the  first  time,"  he  said  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
hesitancy.  As  a  man  he  was  not  displeased  at  her  evident  strong 
inclination  for  his  society.  But  as  Richard  Ogilvie,  Esquire,  of 
Dene  Prior,  he  felt  her  for  the  moment  to  be  "  confoundedly  in 
the  way." 

"  rU  say  good-bye  and  be  off  now,"  Arthur  Stanmer  interposed 
stiffly.    Up  to  within  the  last  few  days  he  had  held  aloof  from  Dick, 
and  regarded  himself  as  rather  magnanimous  for  not  cultivating 
feelings  of  scorn  and  contumely  towards  him.     But  during  the 
last  few  days  these  feelings  had  undergone  a  complete  trans- 
formation.    The  man  who  had  unintentionally  presumed  to  be 
bom  in   wedlock   before   Arthur,   was  bearing  his  undeserved 
honours  as  unobtrusively  as  he  had  borne  the  undeserved  dis- 
grace and  false  accusation  which  had  been  thrust  upon   him. 
There   was   a   manliness   about   him  which  Arthur  was  ready 
enough  to  recognize  in  one  who  after  all  was  his  brother  on  the 
father's  side.     But  with  this  readiness  to  acknowledge  Dick  as  a 
man  and  a  brother  was  born  a  certain  jealousy  for  him  and  a  dis- 
trust of  everybody  who  might  attempt  to  bother  and  beguile  him 
into  a  course  of  conduct  which  was  derogatory  to  his  caste.   Mrs. 
Watts  developed  this  distrust  in  Mr.  Stanmer's  breast  at  once. 
**  She's  second-rate,  and  she's  trying  to  rope  him,"  he  told  himself 
truthfully  enough.     Accordingly  he  said  ** good-bye"  to  Dick 
stiffly,  and  was  going  off  with  an  even  stiffer  acknowledgment  of 
her  presence  to  the  lady,  when  the  latter  diagnosed  his  purpose 
by  one  quick  glance  and  defeated  it. 

"  Won't  you  introduce  your  brother  to  me  ?  Dear  old  boy, 
you  know  how  much  I  shall  like  to  know  every  one  who  has 
been  kind  to  you  while  you've  been  in  low  water,  especially  a 
relation." 

The  speech  was  tactless  to  the  last  degree,  and  had  exactly 
the  opposite  effect  to  that  which  she  had  desired  to  produce. 
Instead  of  touching  Dick  to  tenderness  by  her  far  too  frank 
avowal  of  interest  in  him,  she  stung  him  to  the  quick  with  morti- 
fication. And  instead  of  impressing  Mr.  Stanmer  with  the  fact 
of  her  intimacy  with  his  brother,  she  merely  confirmed  the 
former  in  his  belief  that  she  was  trying  to  "  rope  Dick  in  "  with- 
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out  ever  having  received  due  encouragement  from  the  latter  to 
do  so. 

**  A  badly-bred  Becky  Sharpe,  with  all  the  cunning  and  craft, 
but  none  of  the  cleverness  of  that  immortal  humbug,"  he  thought ; 
and  his  manner  as  Dick  introduced  him  to  the  lady  was  tinged 
by  his  conviction  that,  rather  than  not  compromise  Dick  into  a 
seeming  *'  understanding  "  with  her,  she  would  tarnish  her  own 
reputation. 

As  for  Dick,  he  was  feeling  so  frustrated  and  fettered  by  the 
way  this  female  pirate  was  sailing  round  him,  that  he  pulled  down 
his  flag,  surrendered,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner  in 
a  hansom  to  his  mother's  house  by  Mrs.  Watts. 

Meanwhile,  he  felt  sure  Sylvia  was  waiting  for  him  in  one  of 
those  paroxysms  of  impatience  which  were  characteristic  of  her, 
while  Rose  was  looking  forward  to  their  reunion  in  the  evening 
with  calm  happy  confidence.  He  wished  he  had  never  let  Mre. 
Watts  treat  him  as  a  pet  lodger. 

CHAPTER  XXVin. 

"  SYLVIA  DOESN*T  PRETEND  !  " 

If  Arthur  Stanmer's  discouragement  of  Mrs.  Watts  had  been 
stern,  that  which  Mrs.  Ogilvie  portrayed  facially  when  her  son 
arrived  with  the  fair  widow  may  safely  be  characterized  as  sour. 
The  cold-mannered,  composed  woman,  whose  own  married  life 
had  been  a  bitter  mistake,  had  a  strong  warm  maternal  heart, 
and  this  heart  throbbed  high  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
Dick  would  make  an  "  excellent  marriage  "  in  every  way.  She 
"  did  not  ask  much — at  least,  not  too  much — for  her  son,"  she 
said  to  herself.  All  she  wanted  in  his  wife  was  breeding,  brains, 
beauty,  position,  money  enough  to  enable  her  to  do  justice  to  all 
these  attributes,  an  irreproachable  past,  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent, 
the  softness  of  the  dove,  a  firm  will,  a  yielding  temper,  a  generous 
hand,  a  prudent  head,  and  an  entirely  unselfish  and  self-abne- 
gating love  for  Dick  !  "  Surely  she  was  moderate  in  her  require- 
ments," she  thought,  when  she  looked  on  Dick's  stalwart  form 
and  handsome  face,  and  remembered  what  an  affectionate,  albeit 
slightly  exacting,  son  he  had  always  been  to  her. 

She  was  not  a  "  lady-born  "  herself,  but  Dick  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman,  born  in  wedlock,  and  (she  told  herself  proudly)  though 
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she  was  not  a  lady-born,  the  "  mother  had  not  come  across  and 
marred  the  breed  "  in  his  case.  He  owed  as  much  of  his  fine 
figure  and  manner  and  look  of  breed  and  brains  to  her  as  he  did 
to  his  father.  Naturally,  she  was  justified  in  asking — even  of 
demanding  from — Fate  and  fortuitous  circumstances  that  he 
should  look  up  very  high  indeed  when  he  was  in  search  of  a  wife. 

Even  if  Miss  Davenport,  of  whom  she  (Mrs.  Ogilvie)  had 
heard  a  little  and  conjectured  much,  had  been  the  woman  who 
accompanied  Dick,  and  therefore  the  woman  in  the  wrong  place 
on  this  occasion,  his  mother  would  have  slightly  resented  and 
greatly  disliked  her  presence.  But  that  this  widow  Watts,  with 
her  superficial  second-rate  smartness  and  up-to-datedness,  should 
have  intruded  herself  into  their  midst  at  this  almost  solemn  junc- 
ture, offended  Mrs.  Ogilvie's  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  beyond 
all  her  power  of  portraying  plausible  endurance. 

"  I  have  brought  him,  as  I  said  I  would,"  Mrs.  Watts  said  gush- 
ingly, trying  to  wriggle  herself  into  the  arms  of  Dick's  mother. 

"  I  am  surprised  to  see  you  here,  but  how  should  you  under- 
stand that  my  son  and  myself  would  rather  have  been  alone 
to-day  ?  "  Dick's  mother  replied ;  and  it  was  hard  to  say  whether 
there  was  more  frigidity  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  or  in  the  fold  of 
her  arms. 

'*  Come  up  to  my  room,  Dick,"  Mrs.  Ogilvie  said  presently. 
Then  turning  with  portentous  politeness  to  the  vivacious  but 
temporarily  depressed  widow,  she  added  : 

"  You  will  excuse  us,  I  am  sure.  My  son,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  and  I 
have  much  to  say  to  each  other  which  must  be  said  at  once,  and 
cannot  be  said  in  the  presence  of  a  mere  casual  acquaintance." 

Nonplused  for  the  moment  by  the  studied  rudeness  which  was 
worthy  of  a  more  highly-bred  woman,  Mrs.  Watts  faltered  and 
fell  away  from  her  own  interests  and  intentions. 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  think  of  me,"  she  said  flatteringly.  "  I  only 
thought — I  mean,  I  can  come  another  day,  can't  I,  Dick  ?  " 

"  That  is  for  my  mother  to  say."  He  was  growing  wildly  im- 
patient for  this  woman  to  go,  in  order  that  he  might  get  over  his 
interview  with  his  mother  and  be  free  to  see  and  relieve  Sylvia's 
anxiety  before  he  went  to  dine  with  Rose  Davenport  and  her 
parents. 

Mrs.  Watts  looked  at  him  pathetically  and  pleadingly. 

**Then  will  you  come  down  and  see  me  instead?    You  must 
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have  so  much  to  tell  me — I  mean,  there  is  so  much  I  want  to 
hear.  It  seems  an  age  to  me  since  that  dreadful  day  when  that 
dreadful  woman  came  down  and  frightened  us  so  by  wanting  Mr. 
Ogilvie  to  get  back  those  dreadful  bank-notes,"  she  added  in  an 
explanatory  manner  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie. 

"  Thank  God  that  time,  and  everything  connected  with  that 
time,  is  dead  and  buried  as  far  as  my  son  is  concerned,"  Mrs. 
Ogilvie  said  with  cold  solemnity.  She  was  b^inning  to  feel  a  cruel 
hatred  growing  up  in  her  heart  against  Mrs.  Watts.  How  could 
the  woman  dare  to  come  after  Dick  with  her  second-class  allure- 
ments and  brazen-faced  endeavours  to  play  upon  his  kindly 
memories  of  the  time  when  circumstances  had  fostered  the 
appearance  of  intimacy  between  them?  If  the  young  woman 
would  go  away  without  making  any  further  entangling  efforts 
and  allusions,  Mrs.  Ogilvie  was  capable  of  remembering  her  with 
Christian  kindness.  But  while  Mrs.  Watts  stood  there  with  her 
pretty  appealing  eyes  bent  with  reproachful  tenderness  on  Dick, 
Mrs.  Ogilvie's  maternal  instincts  for  the  preservation  of  her  pro 
geny  ranged  themselves  steadily  against  the  widow. 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  shall  never  forget,  connected  with  that 
time,  and  that  is  your  kindness,"  Dick  said  heartily,  as  Mrs. 
Watts  held  a  tremulous  hand  out  and  murmured  **  Good  bye " 
falteringly. 

But  she  only  shook  her  head  in  answer  to  the  reassuring 
words.  She  realized  that,  in  spite  of  his  amiable  reference  to 
her  past  kindness,  she  was  not  the  present  wonlan  for  him. 
Against  his  mother's  massive  opposition  Mrs.  Watts  could — ^and 
would — have  struggled  on.  But  the  slight  undefinable  touch  of 
graciously  grateful  recognition  in  Dick's  words  was  a  delicate 
barrier  between  them  which  she  dared  not  try  to  shiver. 

"  Forget  my  'kindness,*  as  you  call  it,  together  with  everything 
else  that  you  may  find  it  tedious  to  remember,"  she  said  quietly. 
A  moment  after  Mrs.  Ogilvie  had  her  heart's  desire — she  was 
alone  with  her  son. 

As  the  sound  of  the  wheels  of  the  hansom  which  was  bearing 
Mrs.  Watts  away  died  out  in  the  near  distance,  Mrs.  Ogilvie 
broke  the  silence  with  a  speech  that  showed  him  her  train  of 
thought  had  been  the  same  as  his  own. 

"  You  may  marry  the  best  in  the  land,  Dick.  I  have  always 
felt  that  Arthur  Ogilvie's  son  could  and  should  do  so." 
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"  Poor  little  woman  !  I  believe  she  liked  me  for  myself  before 
she  knew  I  was  the  son  of  Arthur  Ogilvie  of  Dene  Prior,"  he 
sighed. 

"  And  well  she  might,"  his  mother  said  scornfully.  "  Indeed, 
and  well  she  might  Who  is  she — Mrs.  Watts  of  no  one  and 
nowhere — that  she  should  not  have  *  liked '  you — the  first  gentle- 
man most  likely  with  whom  she  has  ever  been  thrown  in  con- 
tact?" 

••  You  know  how  to  hit  hard.  Let  her  alone,  mother  dear. 
Now  tell  me — when  will  you  be  ready  to  go  home  with  me?  " 

Her  heart  seemed  to  rise  up  into  her  throat  and  nearly  choke 
her.  Not  for  all  she  possessed — not  to  have  saved  herself  the 
most  bitter  pain — would  she  have  proposed  to  go  to  Dene 
Prior.  The  undefined  dread  which  had  sprung  up  in  her  heart, 
that  Dick  might  be  not  exactly  ashamed  of  her,  but  still  desirous 
of  keeping  her  in  the  background,  would  have  enabled  her  to  die 
rather  than  to  hint  that  she  would  like  to  go  to  the  home  which 
her  husband  had  left  to  their  son.  But  now  when  Dick,  as  a 
matter  of  course  as  well  as  of  affection,  proposed  it,  she  was  a 
happy  woman  indeed. 

"  Whenever  you  like,  as  you  wish  me  to  go,  my  son,"  she  said 
with  an  eager  willingness  that  touched  him  in  a  woman  who 
was  ordinarily  so  self-contained  and  composed.  But  she  did  not 
tell  him  that  her  luggage  was  already  packed  in  readiness  for 
the  invitation  which  she  had  not  permitted  herself  to  anticipate 
would  be  given. 


The  time  hung  very  heavy  on  Sylvia's  hands  that  day.  Her 
worst  fears,  both  for  Dick  and  herself,  having  been  relieved,  her  mind 
dwelt  pertinaciously  on  every  incident,  down  to  the  most  drivelling 
detail,  connected  with  her  love  passages  with  that  gentleman. 
She  was  so  ready  herself  to  forget  her  brief  miserable  experience 
of  matrimony,  that  she  took  it  for  granted  Dick  would  forget 
also,  and  be  ready  to  regard  her  as  warmly  as  she  still  regarded 
him.  She  had  not  said  as  much  as  this  exactly  to  her  mother 
and  sister,  who  had  come  home  to  soothe  and  solace  her,  but 
there  was  a  suppressed  excited  happiness  about  her  manner  and 
expression  which  revealed  the  truth  to  Mrs.  Gould.  The  revela- 
tion was  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  one  to  Mrs.  Gould.     She 
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no  longer  thought  hard  things  of  Dick  Ogilvie.  Instead  of  look- 
ing upon  him  as  the  embodiment  of  scampish  lawlessness,  she 
smiled  as  she  recalled  some  of  what  she  called  his  **  lively 
escapades."  It  was  very  natural,  she  reflected,  tthat  a  young 
man,  in  whose  veins  flowed  such  uncommonly  blue  blood,  should 
have  allowed  the  proud  fluid  to  circulate  a  bit  wildly  in  his  salad 
days  before  his  rights  were  established  and  he  had  been 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  high  responsibilities.  She  brushed 
up  her  memories  of  the  wild  prince  who,  together  with  Falstaff 
and  other  kindred  spirits,  played  the  devil  with  order  and 
decency  in  his  frolicsome  youth,  but  developed  prudence  suffi- 
cient for  half-a-dozen  princes  when  he  came  to  the  throne  and 
felt  himself  to  be  a  shining  light  set  up  on  high.  Her  heart 
kindled  within  her  at  the  thought  of  the  ignominy  which  had 
been  unjustly  attached  to  his  name  through  the  misplaced 
inordinate  affection  which  elderly,  unscrupulous,  ugly,  illiterate 
Ann  had  conceived  for  him.  She  was  too  much  a  woman  of  the 
world  to  show  her  hand  by  going  off  to  condole  with  his  mother 
while  he  was  under  a  cloud,  or  to  bear  down  upon  her  with  con- 
gratulations now  that  the  clouds  had  rolled  by,  as  Mrs.  Watts 
had  unwarily  done.  But  she  awaited  his  coming  with  scarcely 
less  impatience  than  Sylvia  was  feeling,  and  amused  Lily  very 
much  by  putting  out  of  sight  everything  that  could  remind  the 
expected  visitor  of  Mr.  Christopher. 

"Sylvia's  dress  will  undo  all  you're  doing,  mamma,"  Lily 
said  sweetly  as  Mrs.  Gould,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  resignation,  put 
a  large  photograph  of  the  Devonshire  home  of  the  late  Mr. 
Christopher  into  a  table-drawer  and  locked  it  up. 

"  Poor  child !  she  looks  extremely  well  in  it  How  can  you 
smile,  Lily  ?  When  you  reflect  on  the  cruelly,  painful  circum- 
stances in  which  your  sister  is  left,  I  wonder  how  you  can  display 
levity." 

''Which  circumstance  do  you  think  most  'painful,*  mamma? 
— Mr.  Christopher's  *  tragie  end/  as  the  papers  call  it,  or  his 
having  left  all  his  money  away  from  Sylvia  ?  " 

**  How  can  you  ask  ?  A  fellow-creature's  life  cut  short  while 
he  was  harbouring  angry,  revengeful  thoughts  against  the  wife  he 
had  sworn  to  cherish  and  protect !  What  can  one  but  fear  the 
state  of  that  man  must  be  ?  We  dare  not  hope  that  he  can  be 
happy." 
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•^We  may  as  well  hope  for  the  best — it  won't  make  any 
difference,"  Lily  said  temperately.  "  I  think  the  saddest  part 
of  the  affair  is  that  Sylvia's  no  better  off  than  she  was  before  she 
married.  She  has  a  lot  of  jewellery,  to  be  sure,  and  if  she  likes 
to  sell  it  it  will  keep  her  going  for  a  year  or  two,  till  she  can 
marry  again." 

"  It  is  much  too  soon  to  speak  of  marriage.  Naturally,  I  trust 
that  time  will  pour  balm  into  our  poor  darling's  wounded 
spirit" 

**  I  feel  sure  of  it,  and  time  won't  be  long  about  it  either.  It's 
just  as  well  not  to  *  pretend,'  mamma.  Sylvia  isn't  pretending. 
She  said  just  now  that  she  *  hoped  the  sight  of  her  in  such  black 
black  wouldn't  disgust  Dick,  who  would  feel  it  to  be  all  humbug 
her  wearing  mourning  at  all  for  a  person  who  always  reminded 
her  of  a  hippopotamus.'  As  she  doesn't  pretend,  why  should 
we?" 

"  If  you  had  been  Mr.  Christopher's  wife  you  would  understand 
what  it  is  only  right  she  should  feel." 

"  If  I  had  been  his  wife  he  would  probably  have  been  alive 
now,"  Lily  said  serenely.  *'  I  shouldn't  have  fought  him  about 
Bubble  and  Squeak ;  I  shouldn't  have  made  him  and  old  Ann 
jealous  about  Mr.  Ogilvie,  and  I  should  have  taken  a  great  deal 
too  much  care  of  him  to  let  him  be  poisoned  by  any  one  else. 
And  when  he  had  died  in  the  natural  order  of  things  I  should 
have  been  such  a  nice  rich  widow.  It  is  a  pity  he  preferred 
Sylvia." 

"  It  is,"  Mrs.  Gould  assented  heartily. 


{To  be  continued?^ 
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Summer  is  nearly  over.  Already  the  days  are  growing  shorter 
and  shorter,  and  the  evenings  rapidly  closing  in,  while  the  leaves, 
just  now  a  glory  of  yellow  and  red,  are  fading  fast,  and  falling 
silently,  one  by  one,  at  our  feet,  leaving  only  the  leafless 
branches  until  another  spring  shall  have  dawned  upon  the  world. 
The  harvest,  too,  is  being  gathered  in  ;  soon  the  fields  also  will  be 
left  desolate  and  bare,  and  the  long,  bright  days  are  a  dream  of 
the  past.  Everything  speaks  of  the  death  of  summer,  and  we 
ourselves  cannot  help  a  feeling  of  sadness  in  sympathy  with 
the  closing  year.  Still,  in  spite  of  its  touch  of  melancholy,  there 
is  a  great  charm  about  autumn,  its  fresh  mornings,  with  just 
a  breath  of  frost  in  the  air,  and  the  white  mist  rising  over  the 
fields  in  the  evening,  giving  promise  of  another  bright  day  on  the 
morrow.  To  any  one  of  a  sportsmanlike  turn  of  mind,  it  is,  of 
course,  the  season  of  all  others  to  look  forward  to,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  enjoyment  both  men  and  dogs  appear  to  get  out  of  a  long 
day's  shooting,  tramping  over  moor  and  cover,  coming  home  with 
the  result  of  the  day's  sport,  utterly  wearied  out  at  night,  but 
quite  ready  and  eager  to  start  again  next  morning.  And 
to  most  of  us  the  summer  or  autumn  brings  a  holiday  and 
a  change,  a  few  days  or  weeks  spent  in  the  country,  or  by 
the  sea,  as  the  case  may  be,  anywhere  away  from  the  stir 
and  bustle  of  town,  where  we  can  refresh  mind  and  body 
and  gain  fresh  energy  for  our  daily  routine.  Every  one  is 
anxious  and  eager  to  be  off  when  the  season  draws  to  its  end 
and  London  begins  to  look  deserted.  What  a  very  depressing 
effect  empty  houses  and  shuttered  windows  have  upon  us  all- 
No  wonder  we  long  to  pack  up  and  depart  likewise,  when  our 
friends  have  gone,  and  we  hear  on  every  side,  "  There  is  not  a  soul 
left  to  speak  to  ;  town  is  absolutely  empty."  Empty,  certainly, 
as  far  as  society  is  concerned,  though  still  there  are  left  the 
uncounted  thousands  who  go  on  in  their  daily  round  of  toil, 
poverty  and  starvation,  with  no  thought  or  hope  of  holidays  and 
change  in  their  lives.     Even  the  shops  are  dreary,  and  look  as  if 
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they  had  put  away  all  their  splendour  until  the  winter  season 
begins,  society  returns,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a  brilliant 
show  again.  It  is  a  decidedly  difficult  matter  to  settle  how  and 
where  to  spend  a  summer  holiday,  especially  if  you  happen  to 
be  rather  a  large  family  and  every  one  wants  to  go  different 
ways;  some  longing  for  the  country  only,  others  declaring 
that  unless  you  go  to  the  sea  you  may  as  well  stay  at  home 
altogether,  while  the  more  ambitious  are  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  a  trip  abroad,  or,  at  the  very  least,  Scotland  or 
Ireland  A  good  deal  of  skilful  management  is  required  before 
every  one  is  contented,  or  at  least  resigned,  and  the  much 
discussed  holiday  can  be  carried  out  successfully. 

We  went  up  northwards  this  year,  and,  coming  back,  spent  a 

day  or  two  in  Manchester,  seeing  as  much  of  it  generally  as  we 

could :  the  Cathedral,  one  or  two  of  the  old  churches,  and  the 

large  Infirmary  standing  in  Piccadilly.     A  very  fine  place  it  is, 

with  its  huge  buildings,  factories  and  warehouses,  towering  high 

aloft,  and  its  wide,  open  streets  and  large  shops.     Manchester 

is  a  very  loyal  city  too,  and  this  summer  has  been  especially  gay 

with  the  Queen's  visit,  and  a  very  hearty  welcome  the  inhabitants 

gave  her.    We  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  preparations  they  had 

made  for  the  royal  reception,  and  the  decorations,  which  seem  to 

have  been  upon  a  gigantic  scale — as  everything  in  the  place  is. 

We  wanted  very  much  to  go  over  one  of  the  enormous  factories 

and   see  something  of  the  business  of  Manchester,  and  by  a 

^special  piece  of  good  luck,  managed  to  get  taken  all  over  John 

Noble's  large  factory,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  places 

in  the  town.     I  suppose  nearly  every  one  knows  this  firm  very 

well,  by  name  at  least,  and  has  heard  of  the  wonderful  dresses 

they  turn  out  at  such  an  extraordinarily  cheap  price.     You  could 

hardly  help  thinking,  as  we  did,  that  there  must  be  something  of 

the  •*  sweating  "  system  carried  on,  before  they  could  be  produced 

as  they  are,  and  disposed  of  so  cheaply.     But  we  saw  the  whole 

process  from  beginning  to  end,  and  are  in  a  position  to  judge  for 

ourselves.    The  managers,  who  are  most  courteous,  allowed  us  to 

go  everywhere — into  all  the  work-rooms — ask  any  questions  we 

liked   and  explained  the  working  of  everything;    and    most 

interesting  the  whole  business  is.     They  showed  us,  first,  bale 

upon  bale  of  cloth,  serge,  and  all  kinds  of  materials,  in  one  of  the 

downstair  rooms,  and  then  took  us  up  into  the  first  work-room, 
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where  we  saw  all  the  cutting-out  process.  This  is  a  most  clever 
arrangement  All  the  different  pieces  of  a  dress  bodice  are  marked 
carefully  in  chalk  upon  the  material,  which  is  then  taken  to  the 
cutting-out  machine,  where  a  circular  knife  revolves  and  cuts 
through  about  one  hundred  thicknesses  of  cloth  with  the  utmost 
exactness  and  precision  ;  so  that  practically  all  that  number  of 
dresses  are  cut  out  at  once,  immediately  sent  down  to  the  work- 
room, and  promptly  made  up  by  the  women  and  girls  employed 
here.  John  Noble  gives  work  to  an  enormous  number  of  hands. 
In  this  work-room  alone  there  were,  I  think,  about  200  machines 
hard  at  work.  Very  bright  and  cheerful  these  "Manchester 
maids  "  look,  singing  over  their  work  with  happy  faces  ;  and  they 
have  good  reason  to  be  happy — for  the  work-rooms  are  airy  and 
bright,  they  earn  good  wages,  are  in  regular  work,  never  being 
dismissed  for  want  of  work — even  in  the  "  dead  "  season  there  is 
always  enough  going  on  to  keep  every  hand  employed.  Also 
their  food  and  cooking  is  arranged  for,  and  their  comfort  thought 
of  in  every  way.  "  We  only  employ  good  workers,"  the  manager 
told  us,  "  and  some  of  them  earn  30s.  a  week  with  ease."  Certainly 
there  is  no  sign  of  "  sweating "  here.  The  machinery  really  is 
most  wonderful ;  the  factory  manager,  being  a  genius  in  that  way, 
has  invented  a  great  deal  of  it  himself  and  perfected  everything, 
so  that  time  is  saved  here  in  every  possible  way,  and  time,  as  we 
all  know,  means  money — especially  in  a  business  like  this.  It 
seems  to  be  entirely  through  these  labour-saving  arrangements 
that  the  work  is  carried  on  as  it  is,  and  we  get  the  benefit  of 
thoroughly  good  and  cheap  clothes. 

We  stood  and  watched  a  woman  making  button-holes — ^just 
turning  the  machine  as  it  seemed,  and  about  half-a-dozen  were 
finished  in  a  minute  or  two  while  we  looked  on,  and  so  beautifully 
neat  and  exact  too.  She  was  a  skilled  worker,  and  could  turn 
out  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many,  in  next  to  no  time — very 
different  to  toiling  over  them  with  the  hand,  which  really 
seems  quite  waste  of  time  now.  In  the  same  room  was  an  old 
woman,  past  seventy,  in  whom  we  took  a  great  interest.  She 
has  been  in  this  factory  for  years  and  years,  and  was  working 
away  busily  with  her  needle  on  some  children's  clothes,  for  of 
course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hand-work  carried  on  here  too. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  firm,  I  think,  that  they  still  employ  her ; 
old  people  are  so  apt  to  be  forgotten  or  thrust  aside  in  the  rush 
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and  hurry  of  life,  when  the  "  strong  triumph  and  the  weakest  go 
to  the  wall."  Of  course  we  went  and  carefully  examined  the 
dresses  completed  and  ready  for  sale,  and  they  really  are  marvel- 
lous. Imagine  a  thoroughly  well-cut  and  well-turned-out  sailor- 
dress  of  Cheviot  serge  for  ids.  6d.,  a  serge  that  will  stand  hard 
wear,  rough  wear  and  sea-side  usage,  which  ruins  nearly  every- 
thing ;  and  you  can  get  these  in  cloth  and  different  materials  from 
this  price  upwards.  Then  their  brown  holiands,  linens  and  drill 
for  I2s.  6d.  are  wonderful;  just  the  thing  to  take  on  a  holiday, 
and  with  a  smart  blouse  for  river  wear.  I  hear  that  one  of  these 
same  white  drill  dresses  looked  so  well  and  was  much  remarked 
in  a  boat  on  the  river  this  year.  Certainly  it  was  worn  by  a 
very  pretty  girl,  but  they  really  are  smart-looking  themselves 
and  just  the  thing  for  hot  weather.  Children's  clothes  are  quite 
a  spicialiU  here:  boys'  and  girls'  sailor  suits,  beginning  from 
3s.  9d.  upwards,  and  hosts  of  little  frocks  and  pelisses  in  every 
material  you  can  imagine.  You  can  **  rig  out "  a  whole  family, 
any  age  or  size,  in  this  room,  and  the  prices  are  extraordinary  ; 
the  clothes  must  be  seen  before  one  can  believe  it  possible.  We 
spent  such  a  long  time  here  that  we  had  rather  to  hurry  our- 
selves over  the  rest  of  this  huge  building.  Gding  out,  we  saw 
loads  and  loads  of  packages,  waiting  to  be  sent  literally  all  over 
the  world.  The  manager  picked  up  a  few  haphazard — and  we 
read  the  addresses,  Africa,  America,  India,  New  Zealand,  Ceylon, 
Zanzibar ;  the  foreign  trade  is  simply  enormous.  People  seem  to 
find  it  well  worth  while  to  have  them  sent  from  here,  even  with 
the  payment  of  the  foreign  postage.  There  are  some  extremely 
nice  things  on  view  at  the  shop  in  Piccadilly,  where  we  finished 
up  our  long  day's  sight-seeing.  Here  you  can  choose  materials 
and  have  dresses  made  by  the  dress-making  staff  kept  on  the 
premises.  Time  and  space  fail  me  to  speak  of  the  table  and 
household  linen ;  to  me,  at  least,  always  a  very  fascinating 
subject,  and  one  sees  it  in  perfection  here.  The  manager  sug- 
gested we  should  take  a  hasty  glance  into  the  counting-house 
upstairs,  where  all  the  business  part  of  the  firm  is  conducted, 
just  to  feel  we  had  seen  everything.  It  is  an  enormous  place, 
and  any  number  of  young  ladies  are  employed  in  it.  I  only 
wondered  how  their  accounts  ever  come  straight  when  we  saw 
the  vast  amount  of  orders,  cheques  and  letters  which  are  for  ever 
arriving.     But  their  system  is  so  excellent  that  I  suppose  they 
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never  have  mistakes  ;  though  the  huge  ledgers  and  account  books 
are  enough  to  frighten  any  one  unused  to  book-keeping.    I  believe 
they  have  about  200,000  regular  customers  on  their  books,  and 
can  turn  out   10,000  garments  a  week,  and  turn  them  out  well 
too,  good  work   and   good   materials.     The  results   speak  for 
themselves,  for  the  dress-making  business  is  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
and  increasing  every  year.     Every  one  seems  to  have  heard  of 
Noble — most  people  have  had  things  from  the  firm — but  I  should 
think  very  few  can  understand  the  working  and  arrangement  of 
such  an  enormous  business,  unless  they  have  been  privileged  to 
see,  as  we  did,  how  the  whole  affair  is  carried  on.     The  work 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  for  no  one,  until  they  under- 
stand the  principles  and  the  working  of  this  great  firm,  could 
possibly  believe  that  they  can  obtain  good  solid  English*  work 
at  the  ridiculously  low  prices  quoted.     It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
most  of  us  to  obtain  full  value  for  our  money,  and  we  can  feel 
pretty  certain  of  that  here,  for  I  feel  sure  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  any  one's  mind  but  that  John  Noble's  seizes   and 
materials  generally  are  about  the  best  to  be  had  anywhere,  and 
as  a  proof  of  the  same  will  look  well  and  wear  well  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter. 
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Author  of  "  In  a  Grass  Country,"  "A  Sister's  Sin,"  "Jack's  Secret," 
"A  Tragic  Blunder,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

"  ET  APRES  CELA  LE  DELUGE  ! " 

The  familiar  French  quotation  recurred  to  Nell's  mind  many  a 
time  in  after  days,  whenever  she  looked  back  to  that  period  of 
her  life  which  followed  immediately  upon  Cecil's  resignation  of 
his  claims  to  her.  So  many  events  succeeded  that  one  great 
event  of  her  life,  with  such  extraordinary  rapidity,  toppling  over 
each  other  and  tripping  each  other  up  as  it  were  by  the  pace 
with  which  they  rushed  upon  her,  that  it  was  often  a  difficulty  to 
her  to  remember  how  and  in  what  order  they  all  of  them  came  to 
pass.  * 

Yet  in  reviewing  all  these  changes  and  events  which  so  shortly 
befell  her,  one  thing  alone  was  clear  to  her.  There  had  been  a 
good  deal  of  consternation  in  her  mind  as  the  door  closed  upon 
Cecil's  departing  figure,  but  there  had  been  absolutely  no  sorrow 
whatever ;  such  sorrows  as  she  now  was  called  upon  to  endure 
arose  from  other  sources. 

She  heard  the  door  of  the  house  bang  behind  Cecil  Roscoe, 
with  a  strange  mingling  of  feelings.  For  a  few  moments  she  felt 
physically  stunned  and  dazed,  as  one  does  after  a  bad  fall,  for 
it  was  so  astonishing,  and  so  utterly  unexpected,  that  Cecil  should 

*  Copyright,  1894,  by  J.  B.  LiPPiNCOTT  Company,  in  the  United  Statls, 
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leave  her  of  his  own  free  will !  So  often  had  she — knowing  the 
secrets  of  her  own  heart — debated  and  doubted  within  herself  as 
to  whether  it  would  not  be  more  honest  to  break  off  her  engage- 
ment with  him,  and  whether  she  had  herself  the  strength  to 
carry  it  out;  but  never,  never  in  the  wildest  flights  of  her 
imagination  had  she  conceived  it  possible  that  it  would  be  Cecil 
who  would  be  the  one  to  sever  the  bonds  between  them  1 

Presently,  when  the  last  sound  of  the  closing  door  had  faded 
away  into  silence,  she  laughed  a  little — hardly  and  mirthlessly — 
with  the  sort  of  laugh  that  it  is  not  good  to  hear. 

"  His  love  wasn't  worth  much  after  all  I "  she  said  aloud, 
adding  again  after  a  moment,  "But,  then,  is  any  man's  love 
worth  anything  ?  " 

Then  she  turned  and  went  slowly  upstairs.  The  house  was 
very  silent  and  empty.  Dottie  had  not  come  in.  Lady  Forrester 
was  still  invisible;  when  she  had  one  of  her  bad  headaches 
she  could  never  be  disturbed — yet  something  would  have  to 
be  done — somebody  would  have  to  be  told!  The  trousseau 
must  be  stopped,  the  presents  sent  back,  the  family  at  home 
informed  of  what  had  happened.  What  a  mountain-load 
of  petty  troubles  and  annoyances  lay  before  her  1  A  man  gets 
off  scot  free  from  all  that  kind  of  thing,  thought  Nell ;  he  just 
walks  away  and  goes  on  with  his  life  without  any  further 
bother,  leaving  to  the  woman  all  those  irksome  and  humiliating 
details  that  are  so  intolerable  to  the  patience,  and  so  wounding 
to  the  pride. 

It  was  Nell  who  was  left  to  explain  the  situation  to  the  world 
— to  make  it  plain  to  friends  and  relations  that  Cecil  Roscoe  had 
jilted  her ! 

And,  what  for  ?  What  reason  could  she  give  ?  How  was  she 
to  say  that  it  was  because  six  years  ago  she  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  enjoy  a  few  days*  pleasure  in  the  company  of  a  man 
old  enough  to  have  been  her  father !  Who  would  believe  in  so 
flimsy  an  excuse  ?  Yet  absolutely  there  was  no  other  reason  to 
give! 

How  childish  and  foolish  it  all  seemed  I  Yet,  childish  and 
foolish  though  it  might  be,  it  was  real  enough  in  its  results  ;  and 
inexplicable  as  Cecil's  conduct  seemed  to  be  to  her,  she  was  now 
left  to  face  the  consequences  of  his  desertion  of  her  as  best  she 
might. 
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There  was  something  else  that  was  more  serious  and  more 
upsetting  to  her,  even  than  Cecil's  renunciation  of  her — ^and  that 
was  Lady  Forrester's  deceit  and  treachery.  Nell  felt  that  the  lie 
which  she  had  told  to  Cecil  was  very  hard  to  forgive ;  it  would 
have  been  bad  enough  had  she  only  denied  the  story  on  her 
account,  but  to  have  fastened  it  upon  poor  Dottie,  appeared  to 
her  to  be  so  black  a  sin,  that  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  her 
respect  and  affection  for  her  grandmother  had  received  a  very 
rude  shock  indeed. 

There  was,  however,  apparently  nothing  to  be  done  in  that 
direction  at  present,  for  Lady  Forrester's  maid  barred  the  way  to 
her  room,  and  refused  to  allow  her  lady  to  be  disturbed — it  was 
as  much  as  her  place  was  worth,  she  said,  to  let  any  one  into 
the  room. 

So  Nell  went  upstairs  to  her  own  old  bedroom,  and  sat  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  little  white  bed,  and  there,  idly  and  aimlessly, 
and  without  very  much  interest  in  it,  she  broke  open  the  envelope 
with  the  oddly  traced  address  that  had  been  brought  to  her  in 
the  morning,  before  Cecil's  ill-fated  visit. 

But  the  very  first  words  of  the  letter  it  inclosed  arrested  her 
attention  forcibly,  and  set  her  heart  beating. 

"  Dear  little  Nell," — ran  the  scrawling,  almost  illegible 
handwriting — written  not  in  ink,  but  in  pencil,  **I  am  dying, 
and  I  want  to  see  you  before  I  die.  I  came  back  to  England 
a  few  months  ago  in  very  bad  health,  and  half  ruined  in  fortune. 
I  came  home  chiefly  because  as  I  am  now  a  widower,  I  meant 
to  see  you  again,  and  ask  you  if  you  would  marry  me,  for  I  have 
never  forgotten  you,  dear  little  Nell.  All  these  years  I  have 
never  ceased  to  love  and  admire  you — the  bravest  and  the  best 
ivoman  I  have  ever  known.  But  your  grandmother  told  me  that 
you  were  engaged  to  be  married,  and  were  happy,  and  bade  me  not 
trouble  you,  and  so  I  left  you  alone,  and  I  never  would  have 
bothered  you,  dear,  only  that  now  the  doctors  tell  me  I  have  not 
many  hours  to  live,  and  I  want  to  see  you  once  more  before  I  die 
and  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  I  caught  this  cursed  influenza  three 
weeks  ago,  and  on  the  top  of  the  fevers  I  had  had  in  the  East,  it 
has  finished  me  off.  Do  come  to  me,  dear  child.  I  don't  think 
you  can  refuse  me — only  come  as  soon  as  you  can,  because  it  is  my 
lungs  they  tell  me  that  have  gone  amiss,  and  I  have  so  run  down 
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that  I  may  die  at  any  moment  now.     I  don't  think  I  can  last  out 
till  to-morrow,  and  I  am  so  longing  to  see  you,  little  Ndl. 

"Yours,  a  Poor  Old  Devil, 

"Vane  Darley." 

It  did  not  take  Nell  many  minutes,  after  reading  this  letter,  to 
put  on  her  hat  and  jacket  and  to  slip  out  of  the  house. 

"  /  am  dying.  Come  and  see  me  again  before  I  die.^'  Can  such 
an  appeal  ever  be  made  in  vain  to  a  woman  who  has  a  heart 
and  not  a  stone  within  her !  and  when  the  appeal  comes  from  a 
man  who  has  once  been  dear  to  her,  however  unworthy  of  her  love 
he  may  have  been,  it  comes  doubly  home  to  her  and  with  an 
absolutely  irresistible  force.  It  is  certain  that  Nell  Forrester 
would  not  in  any  case  have  refused  that  dying  petition — not  even 
had  she  been  still  engaged  to  Cecil — for  there  are  certain  things  in 
life  which  speak  so  directly  from  God  himself  to  the  divine  essence 
that  is  within  us,  that  all  those  other  trivial  matters  of  expediency 
and  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  all  the  petty  formalities  of  an 
artificial  existence,  are  perforce  brushed  aside,  as  if  they  were  so 
many  cobwebs,  and  become  as  mere  nothingness,  compared  to 
those  stupendous  issues  of  humanity  which  set  us  face  to  face 
with  the  great  and  unfathomable  problems  of  Death  and  of 
Eternity. 

Poor  Vane  Darley !  dying  alone  in  a  London  lodging-house- 
poor  and  friendless  in  his  last  hours !  He,  who  had  always  been 
so  royally  generous  and  open-handed  to  his  friends  in  the  days 
of  his  prosperity,  so  popular  and  so  lovable  even  in  all  the  reckless 
materialism  of  his  devil-may-care  life  ! 

Nell,  as  she  hurried  eastward  through  the  dreary  London 
streets  and  squares,  forgave  him  freely  and  fully — she  forgot  that 
she  was  even  now  paying  the  penalty  of  his  past  offences  against 
her — that  the  consequences  of  his  conduct  had,  for  the  second 
time,  spoilt  her  life,  and  hardened  her  heart ;  and  that  to  her  dying 
day,  that  fatal  knowledge  of  evil  which  had  poisoned  the  purest 
springs  of  her  nature,  would  in  a  large  measure  be  owing  to  his 
treatment  of  her. 

He  had  loved  her.  That  was  all  she  remembered  now.  He 
had  loved  her  wrongly  indeed — yet  surely,  truly  and  faith- 
fully, since  even  at  the  end  of  his  ill-spent  life  he  had  desired  to 
make  amends  to  her.     It  is  something  to  have  been  well  loved 
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once— even  by  a  blackguard — ^thought  Nell,  as  the  blinding  tears 
swelled  hotly  in  her  eyes.  Let  others  blame  and  curse  him  ;  let 
another  Judge — greater  and  more  just  than  man — condemn  and 
punish  him,  if  needs  be ;  but  she  herself  would  cast  no  stone  at 
him. 

Very  soon  she  was  standing  on  the  doorstep  of  the  house. 
She  never  saw  how,  from  the  opposite  windows,  a  woman's  keen 
and  malicious  eyes  watched  her  go  in,  and  timed  her  entrance 
and  her  departure  with  greedy  eagerness ;  but  it  would  have  made 
no  difference  to  her  had  she  known  of  it.  Nell,  standing  on  the 
threshold  where  Death  was  even  now  waiting  to  enter,  was  far 
beyond  all  smaller  things — ^she  thought  of  nothing  save  the 
errand  of  forgiveness  and  mercy  on  which  she  had  come. 

He  was  alive  still,  and  conscious,  but  almost  at  the  last  breath. 
When  she  came  close  to  him,  and  bent  over  the  bed  and  laid  her 
cool  soft  hand  upon  the  fever- wasted  fingers  that  lay  upon  the 
coverlet,  he  opened  his  eyes  fully  and  smiled  at  her.  A  smile 
so  bright  and  so  beautiful  that  it  brought. back  to  his  face,  for 
one  brief  moment,  something  of  its  old  charm  and  fascination. 

"  Ah — I  knew  you  would  come  ! "  he  said  ;  and  there  was  a 
joyful  triumph  in  the  faint  whispered  words.  "You  are  very 
good,  little  Nell ;  I  always  knew  that  you  would  be  good  to  me. 
Say  that  you  forgive  me,  dear — for  I  behaved  very  badly  to  you. 
I  see  now  what  I  did.  It  was  the  blackest  action  of  all  my  black, 
bad  life." 

"Do  not  speak  of  it  any  more,"  she  murmured  soothingly  ; 
"  it  is  all  forgiven  and  forgotten,  long,  long  ago." 

He  pressed  her  hand  softly,  and  his  eyes  closed.     The  little 
flicker  of  excitement  which  had  given  him  the  strength  to  speak, 
died  out     The  hospital  nurse,  at  the  other  side  of  the  bed, 
moistened  his  lips  with  a  few  drops  of  some  cordial  she  held  in 
her  hand;  but  for  many   minutes   he  did   not  speak,  and   it 
seemed  as   though  he  might  pass  away  thus — painlessly  and 
silently,  with  Nell's  hand  fast  locked  in  his.       But  all  at  once  he 
opened  his  eyesy  and  spoke  again. 
"  Kiss  me,  little  Nell,"  he  said  quite  distinctly. 
She  stooped  and  pressed  her  lips  to  his  forehead. 
'*  The  first — and  the  last,"  he  murmured,  as  though  to  himself. 
But  Nell  understood — and   presently  two  hot  tears  from  her 
lovely  eyes  dropped  down  into  the  thin  hand  she  held.      He 
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looked  up  at  her  again  a  little  startled,  as  though  her  tears  had 
aroused  him. 

"  Go  now,"  he  said  hurriedly,  and  loosed  Iher  hand.  "  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  see  me  die." 

She  bowed  her  head  and  left  the  room  in  silence,  with  a  heart 
too  full  for  words ;  but  for  more  than  an  hour  she  sat  outside 
his  door  by  herself  upon  the  landing,  waiting  to  hear  of  the 
end. 

After  a  long,  long  time  the  hospital  nurse  came  out  of  the 
room.     She  closed  the  door  softly  behind  her.     She  was  crying. 

"  He  is  gone,"  she  said  to  Nell ;  "  he  never  spoke  again  after 
you  went.     The  end  was  quite  calm  and  peaceful." 

"And  his  last  words  were  a  thought  for  me?"  said  Nell 
brokenly. 

"  Yes.  He  did  not  want  to  cause  you  any  pain.  Before  you 
came,  he  told  me  that.  He  said  I  was  not  to  allow  you  to  remain  to 
the  end,  for  fear  of  upsetting  you.  Poor  gentleman ;  he  was 
most  patient  and  unselfish  all  through  his  illness."  And  the 
woman — she  was  still  young,  and  her  heart  was  very  tender  in 
spite,  or  perhaps  by  reason  of,  her  profession — wept  silently. 

As  for  Nell,  she  went  away  dumbly  and  sadly,  without  another 
word  or  tear,  and  all  the  way  home  there  was  a  cold  chill  at  her 
heart,  and  a  voice  that  said  to  her :  "  Shall  I  ever,  I  wonder,  be 
loved  again  so  faithfully  and  so  truly — as  poor  wicked  Vane 
Darley  loved  me,  up  to  the  end  of  his  sinful  life ! " 


Late  that  night  Ida  Vincent  received  a  letter — it  was  a  thick 
letter  with  an  inclosure — there  were  in  fact  two  letters  inside  the 
envelope.   The  outer  one  was  addressed  to  herself,  and  ran  thus  : 

"Dear  Miss  Vincent. 

"  I  told  you  that  I  might  possibly  have  some  further  news 
for  you — and  you  promised  to  remunerate  me  handsomely  should 
I  be  able  to  give  you  any  definite  information  that  should  serve 
to  break  off  a  certain  gentleman's  engagement  to  a  certain  lady. 
If  you  will  send  the  inclosed  letter  to  your  friend,  I  think  you 
will  find  it  will  have  the  desired  effect.  I  must  ask  you  to  send 
me  ten  pounds  in  advance,  and  forty  pounds  when  the  marriage 
is  broken  off.     This  was  our    agreement,   as    I   daresay  you 
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remember,  and  as  I  am  a  poor  hard-worked'widow,  with  my 
livelihood  to  make,  I  must  hold  you  to  the  bargain,  much  as  I 
wish  I  could  afford  to  do  all  I  have  done  for  you  out  of  pure 
friendship's  sake.  You  will  not,  I  trust,  repudiate  the  debt,  for  in 
that  case  I  should  in  justice  to  myself  be  obliged  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  notice  of  your  father. 

"  Ever,  dear  Miss  Vincent, 

Your  humble  and  affectionate  friend, 

Mary  Hartwood." 

Ida  remained  for  a  few  moments  transfixed  with  amazement, 
staring  at  this  communication.  She  could  remember  no  agree- 
ment with  Mrs.  Hartwood — no  bargain  between  them  that  had 
ever  amounted  to  such  a  sum  as  fifty  pounds.  It  seemed  to  her 
as  far  as  she  could  recollect,  that  she  had  already  paid  Mrs. 
Hartwood  amply  for  any  future  information  that  had  been 
promised  to  her  ;  and  fifty  pounds  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
her.  The  sum  staggered  her,  but  the  threat  of  appealing  to  her 
father  alarmed  her  still  more.  Presently  she  perceived  that 
there  was  a  postscript  to  the  letter,  which  had  at  first  escaped  her 
notice,  and  she  read  it  eagerly. 

"P.S.  After  deep  thought  and  prayer,  I  have  concluded  to 
leave  the  envelope  of  my  inclosure  open.  I  may  be  doing  wrong, 
for  it  cannot  be  altogether  wise  to  allow  an  innocent  girl  to 
perceive  the  wickedness  of  this  evil  world  ;  yet,  after  much 
reflection,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  it  may  in 
this  case  be  right  that  you  should  know  all.  You  will  see  then 
that  I  am  not  prizing  the  service  I  am  rendering  you  too  highly. 
Open  the  inclosure,  read  it,  and  then  address  and  post  it  to  the 
right  person." 

And  Ida  took  her  at  her  word,  and  opened  it  and  read  it : 

"  It  may  interest  Mr.  Cecil  Roscoe  to  learn  that  Colonel  Vans 
Darley  is  now  lodging  at  No.  9,  Upper  Warbrook  Place,  and  that 
Miss  Eleanor  Forrester  spent  one  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes 
there  this  afternoon.  The  writer  recommends  Mr.  Ro*oe  to  call 
at  the  house  himself,  in  order  to  verify  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment" 
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Ida  Vincent  folded  up  the  note  with  a  little  gasp.  "That 
ought  to  do  it ! "  she  thought,  whilst  all  her  pulses  throbbed  with 
wild  excitement.  "  She  would  never  dare  to  tell  him  to  go  there 
to  inquire  if  she  did  not  know  it  to  be  true !  Well,  perhaps  after 
all  fifty  pounds  is  not  too  much  to  pay  for  it — and  I  must  get  the 
money  out  of  papa,  somehow  or  other ! " 

And  then  she  addressed  the  note  in  a  feigned  hand  to  Cecil,  at 
his  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  went  out  herself  and  posted 
it  in  the  nearest  pillar  box. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

LADY  FORKESTER'S  FORLORN  HOPE. 

"  You  are  the  biggest  fool  in  creation ! " 

It  was  not  by  any  means  the  first  time  that  Lady  Forrester  had 
called  her  a  fool,  but  perhaps  she  had  never  uttered  the 
opprobrious  epithet  with  so  much  energy  and  emphasis  as  at  the 
present  moment  Nell  stood  in  front  of  her,  very  upright,  and 
pale  and  determined. 

"  Why  did  you  tell  him  that  wicked  and  cruel  lie.  Granny  ?  " 
she  asked  for  the  second  time. 

"  Why  /  you  stupid  donkey ! "  shrieked  the  old  woman 
furiously.  *'  Can't  you  see  why  for  yourself  ?  Of  course,  because 
I  knew  what  would  happen  if  I  told  him  the  truth ;  exactly  what 
has  happened  now  that  you  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  tell 
him  yourself !  I  knew  he  would  chuck  you  over  at  once — ^and  you 
see  he  has  done  so !  " 

**  There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  he  should  have  '  chucked  me 
over,'  as  you  call  it,"  said  Nell  hotly.  "  If  you  had  told  him  the 
truth  at  first,  he  would  have  believed  us  both,  but  now  he  believes 
neither  of  us ;  and  you  know  very  well,  grandmamma,  that  I  did 
nothing  to  deserve  this  treatment  of  his — there  was  no  harm  in 
anything  I  did  all  those  years  ago." 

"  And  don't  I  also  know  very  well — much  better  than  you  do 
— what  those  sanctimonious  strait-laced  people  are  !  What  does 
it  signify  to  them  whether  there  is  *  harm,'  as  you  call  it,  in  what 
you  do  ?  It  isn't  the  laws  of  God  your  Roscoes  think  about — it's 
the  laws  of  their  own  narrow  world,  I  tell  you !  Do  you  suppose 
that  stuck-up  young  prig  cares  a  brass  button  whether  you  were 
guilty  of  an  actual  sin  or  not  ?     All  he  wanted  to  be  certain  of 
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was  that  you  had  not  so  transgressed  against  the  canons  of  pro- 
priety and  prudery  that  the  world  might  ever  suspect  you  had 
done  worse.  Well,  you  had  done  that,  Nell,  there  is  no  denying 
it,  you  know !  and  if  your  young  man  had  been  told  of  it  six 
months  ago  he  would  have  done  exactly  the  same  as  he  has  done 
now — ^thrown  you  over  on  the  spot.  I  saved  you  splendidly,  I 
consider,  and  all  I  get  is  ingratitude  and  abuse ! " 

"  But  to  fix  it  on  to  poor  Dottie,  Granny !  How  could  you  be 
so  cruel  and  unjust  ?  "  persisted  Nell  indignantly. 

"Tut — tutl  What  possible  harm  could  it  do  Dottie?  She 
hadn't  got  a  fine  lover  ferreting  about  to  try  and  pick  holes 
in  her  reputation  1  It  couldn't  possibly  signify  to  Dottie,  and,  as 
you  see,  it  has  ruined  you  utterly !  And  what  is  your  father 
going  to  say  to  it,  I  wonder  ?  He,  poor  man,  who  was  so 
delighted  about  your  marriage !  And  then  there  is  all  the  money 
wasted.  Why,  instead  of  pitching  into  me,  Nell,  how  is  it 
you  don't  see  yourself  how  disgracefully  you  have  treated  us 
all?" 

The  allusion  to  her  now  useless  trousseau  made  Nell  feel 
remorseful ;  indeed,  the  penitence  was  all  hers,  for  as  for  bringing 
home  Lady  Forrester's  sin  to  her  conscience,  she  began  to  see 
that  it  was  hopeless.  For,  to  begin  with.  Lady  Forrester  had  not 
got  a  conscience  at  all ;  a  lie  being  to  her  only  wicked  when  it 
failed  in  its  object  ;  and*  although  in  the  present  case  she  was 
constrained  to  admit  that  she  had  lied  futilely  and  in  vain,  yet 
the  conviction  of  this  only  served  to  arouse  in  her — not  contrition 
and  self-abasement — but  a  frantic  and  helpless  rage  agfainst  the 

stupidity  which  had  rendered  her  well-meant  efforts  of  none 

effect 
"  I  am  really  awfully  distressed  about  my  clothes.  Granny," 

said  Nell  penitently.     "  I  know  it  has  been  a  great  expense  to 

you,  and  I  am  sorry." 
But  Lady  Forrester  with  unaccountable  capriciousness  behaved 

very  well  about  the  clothes ;  she  forbore  to  dwell  upon  that  side 

of  the  subject. 
"  Oh  well,  that  is  the  least  part  of  it,  and  it  can't  be  helped," 

she  said  indifferently.    "  Perhaps  Madame  Dentelle  can  dispose 

of  some  of  the  gowns  for  us ;  that  is  a  small  matter.    What 

angers  me  is  that  you  should  have  had  such  a  chance  of  marrying 

well  and  respectably — a  chance  you  will  probably  never  have 
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again^-and  have  thrown  it  away  at  the  last  moment,  from  sheer 
perversity  and  stupidity  1 " 

"We  must  agree  to  differ  about  that,  Granny,*'  said  Nell 
quietly.  "  I  could  not  have  married  Cecil  when  I  discovered 
what  he  believed,  and  what  you  had  said  to  him — without  telling 
him  the  truth.  It  would  have  been  an  injustice  to  Dottie,  and 
moreover  it  would  have  been  downright  dishonesty  on  my  part. 
I  cannot  blame  myself  in  the  least.  I  know  that  I  have  done 
right.  That  Cecil  has  chosen  to  take  it  in  this  way,  is  certainly 
not  my  fault." 

"  Well,  you  know,  Nell,  I  did  it  all  for  the  best,  and  if  I  had 
not  said ^" 

"  I  can  never  admit  that  it  was  for  the  best,"  interrupted  Nell 
warmly.  **I  must  always  blame  you  for  what  you  told  him. 
Surely,  surely  nothing  can  justify  a  deliberate  lie  ! " 

Then  the  old  lady  lost  her  temper.  "Hoity-toity!"  she 
cried  mockingly  and  angrily,  **  things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass 
indeed  when  little  girls  talk  about  *  lies  *  to  their  grandmothers ! 
What  is  the  world  coming  to,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  It  is  not 
at  all  a  pretty  word,  Miss  Nell,  to  use  to  me,  let  me  tell  you ! 
•  Deliberate  lie '  indeed ! " 

*'  But  it  is  the  true  word,  'Granny ;  why,  what  else  would  you 
call  it  then?"  inquired  Nell  in  a  low  voice  of  sorrowful  re- 
proach. 

Then  over  the  old  woman's  flushed  and  angry  face  there  broke 
a  sudden  small  sly  smile,  which  wrinkled  her  old  face  all  over 
into  a  hundred  little  lines  and  creases.  She  had  such  a  keen 
sense  of  the  comic  side  of  things  that  her  anger  was  alwa}^  short- 
lived. 

**  Come  here,"  she  said  in  a  whisper,  reaching  out  her  hand  and 
drawing  the  unwilling  girl  close  to  her  side.  "  Whist !  don't  say 
it  aloud,  whatever  you  do !  But,  of  course,  it  was  a  lie !  But 
Where's  the  harm  in  a  lie,  I  should  like  to  know ! "  And  there 
was  something  distinctly  resembling  a  wink  in  the  comer  of  one 
screwed  up  little  ferrety  eye.  "  Don't  shout  it  out ;  but,  my  dear 
child,  every  one  tells  lies  1  the  good  people  as  well  as  the  bad 
ones,  and  the  world  simply  couldn't  go  on  without  them !  But 
the  very  last  thing  we  any  of  us  want,  is  to  be  accused  of  lying! 
That  is  quite  another  matter.  It's  rude  and  ill-bred  and 
altogether  shocking  if  you  put  it  into  words  ;  you  must  never  do 
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that  But  it's  a  very  simple  matter,  after  all,  if  you  never  talk 
about  it  out  loud !  don't  you  see  ?  " 

Nell  could  not  quite  acquiesce  in  this  curious  and  tortuous 
code  of  morality  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  hopelessness  of  arguing 
the  matter  out  with  Lady  Forrester  silenced  her ;  it  even  made 
her  smile  a  little — a  sad  wintry  smile,  which  only  a  faint  cynicism 
restrained  from  being  ushered  in  with  tears. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Nell,"  said  the  old  lady  graciously, 
after  a  short  pause.  **  For  you  have  gone  and  spoilt  your  pros- 
pects by  your  own  folly ;  you  are  an  aggravating,  disappointing 
girl,  my  dear !  Really,  I  don't  see  what  future  lies  before  you 
now.  You  might,  perhaps,  marry  poor  old  Vane  Darley — only 
he  has  got  no  money  nowadays." 

"  Grandmamma,  Colonel  Darley  is  dead  1  I  went  to  see  him 
to-day — he  was  very  ill — he  sent  for  me,  and  he  died  before  I  left 
the  house." 

"  My  goodness ! "  ejaculated  Lady  Forrester,  sitting  upright  in 
her  chair  and  staring  at  her  granddaughter  through  her  eye-glasses. 
"  You  are  a  very  extraordinary  girl,  Nell  I  You  really  astonish  me. 
He  sent  for  you  ?  You  went  to  see  him  ?  Good  heavens  alive, 
when  did  you  go  ?  " 

"  Just  after  Cecil  left  the  house.  You  were  not  out  of  your 
room — Dottie  was  out.  I  got  a  letter  from  him,  and  I  just  went 
off  at  once  by  myself;  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  I  was  in 
time,  and  that  I  saw  him  again,"  she  added  a  little  brokenly. 

But  Lady  Forrester  expressed  no  word  of  regret  for  Colonel 
Darley's  death. 

She  sat  quite  silent  for  some  minutes,  fluttering  the  cards  that 
always  lay  on  the  small  table  by  her  side,  with  nervous  trembling 
fingers.     She  was  thinking. 

Presently  Nell  left  the  room.  Lady  Forrester  had  a  forlorn  hope 
— she  rose  from  her  chair  and  walked  over  to  the  writing  table. 

"  All  isn't,  perhaps,  lost  yet,"  she  murmured  to  herself  thought- 
fully. *'  I  might  be  able  to  whistle  him  back ! "  and  then  she  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  long  letter  in  the  queer  spindle  spidery 
handwriting  that  was  peculiar  to  herself,  but  that  was  no  longer 
so  upright  and  so  clear  as  it  used  to  be. 

"  If  the  man  is  dead,  he  can't  possibly  be  jealous  any  more,"  she 
muttered  as  she  fastened  up  the  letter  and  addressed  it  to  Cecil 
Roscoe,  at  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn.    "  The  dead  can't  tell 
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tales,  and  a  tombstone  is  the  best  recipe  of  all  for  forgetfulness." 
And  then  she  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  letter  to  be  posted 
immediately. 

The  following  morning,  when  Cecil  got  down  to  his  chambers, 
the  two  letters — the  one  in  an  unknown  handwriting  and  the 
other  in  Lady  Forrester's,  which  he  knew — lay  side  by  side  upon 
his  desk.  He  took  up  Lady  Forrester's  first,  and  read  it  with 
some  eagerness  ;  up  to  a  certain  point  it  was  a  very  clever  letter. 
She  was  very  penitent  and  contrite  over  what  she  had  done,  owned 
that  she  had  misled  him,  through  perhaps  a  pardonable  partiality 
for  her  dearest  grandchild,  and  entreated  him  not  to  visit  the  sins 
of  a  wicked  old  woman  upon  an  innocent  girl  who  had  done 
nothing  wrong  ;  she  went  then  at  some  lengfth  into  the  old  story, 
telling  it  fairly  correctly,  and  dwelling  upon  Nell's  extreme  youth 
and  her  innocence  and  ignorance  in  the  hands  of  a  hardened  and 
unscrupulous  man  of  the  world.  And  then  she  assured  him  that 
Nell  was  simply  heart-broken,  that  her  face  was  pale  and  haggard 
and  her  eyes  swollen  with  weeping,  that  she  was  in  despair,  had 
gone  from  one  fainting  fit  to  another,  and  that  she — Lady 
Forrester — ^sadly  feared  his  cruelty  would  make  the  dear  girl  very 
ill  again.  Up  to  this  point  the  letter  told  its  story  very  well,  and 
Cecil,  who  had  had  all  night  to  think  about  it  and  to  begin  a  little 
bit  to  repent  of  the  austerity  and  harshness  with  which  he  had 
doubted  his  Nell  and  cast  her  off,  was  distinctly  inclined  to  be 
melted,  more  especially  by  the  graphic  picture  she  drew  of 
Nell,  weeping  and  fainting  and  breaking  her  heart  for  him. 
This,  of  course,  as  Lady  Forrester  had  reckoned,  touched  his 
vanity  and  inclined  him  to  think  more  kindly  of  her.  But,  alas ! 
it  was  evident  that  Lady  Forrester  must  have  well  nigh  reached 
her  dotage,  for  the  postscript  undid  it  all,  and  with  one  fell  swoop 
all  these  tender  feelings  of  his  were  shattered  into  powder. 

"  P.S.  Sad  news  has  just  come  to  me  by  the  Indian  mail ! 
That  poor  erring,  sinful  man,  Vane  Darley,  is  no  more !  A  friend 
from  Ceylon  writes  to  me  that  he  succumbed  to  the  effects  of 
jungle  fever,  aggravated  by  a  chill  caught  after  bathing,  on  the 
14th  of  last  month !  Well,  well — we  must  not  judge  him  !  Let 
us  hope  that  he  repented  of  his  evil  life,  even  on  his  death-bed ! 
At  any  rate,  I  am  thankful  that  he  can  never  trouble  my  dearest 
Nell  any  more." 
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Here  was  the  lying  romance  about  Ceylon  all  over  again! 
Cecil  dashed  the  letter  angrily  to  the  ground  with  a  curse. 

"  Liars  1  liars,  every  one  of  them  ! "  he  cried  aloud,  pacing  the 
whole  length  of  the  room  in  his  agitation.  "  The  whole  story  is 
a  d — d  lie  from  begfinning  to  end." 

And  then,  after  an  interval,  he  went  back  to  his  writing  table 
and  opened  the  other  letter — the  anonymous  one — which  Ida 
Vincent  had  sent  on  to  him.  And  when  he  had  read  that 
communication,  he  was  more  certain  than  ever  that  Nell  was  as 
false  as  her  grandmother,  and  felt  convinced  that  he  had  done 
the  wise  and  right  thing  in  casting  her  off  from  him  for  ever. 

Then  Cecil  Roscoe  did  what  perhaps  in  a  calmer  moment  he 
would  have  scorned  to  do :  he  very  literally  followed  the  advice 
of  the  writer  of  that  anonymous  letter. 

It  was  not  a  very  high-minded  course  to  take,  for  an  anonymous 
letter  is  theoretically  supposed  to  be  a  vile  and  contemptible 
thing — we  all  of  us  say  so,  at  any  rate — and  we  are  all  ready 
enough  to  blame  the  man  or  the  woman  who  gives  ear  to  the 
foul  and  cowardly  suspicions  which  these  degraded  communi- 
cations are  fond  of  insinuating.  An  anonymous  letter  is  like  a 
noisome  reptile,  or  so  we  are  wont  to  say ;  it  must  be  flung 
into  the  fire  with  curses,  and  forgotten  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Yet  sometimes  man  is  weak,  and  temptation  is  strong,  and  the 
detested  thing  appeals  too  strongly  to  the  meanest  and 
lowest  portion  of  one's  nature  to  be  successfully  combated  and 
overcome. 

Cecil,  it  must  be  admitted,  did  not  even  make  a  pretence  at  a 
fight 

"  I  will  get  to  the  bottom  of  all  this,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I 
will  see  for  myself  whether  it  is  true  or  not." 

And  then  and  there  he  went  out  and  put  himself  into  a  hansom, 
and  had  himself  driven,  as  he  had  been  told  to  do,  to  9,  Upper 
Warbrook  Place,  Bloomsbury. 

When  he  got  to  the  house  he  saw  that  there  was  a  card  in  the 
fan-light  window  above  the  front  door,  stating  that  there  were 
lodgings  to  let  to  families  and  gentlemen. 

He  glanced  up  at  the  windows  of  the  drawing  room-floor,  where 
there  were  some  smart  lace  curtains  tied  up  with  red  ribbons. 
He  did  not  notice  that,  higher  up  in  the  house,  there  were  two 
windows  of   which    the    blinds   were   closely   drawn  as  in   a 
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chamber  of  death.  He  rang  tfie  bell,  and  as  he  rang,  it  just 
flashed  through  his  mind  that  possibly  she  might  have  called  here 
to  see  some  one  else.  A  number  of  people  might  be  lodgfing  in 
the  same  house. 

A  respectable-looking  man  opened  the  door. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  if  a  young  lady  called  here  yesterday  after- 
noon ?  "  he  inquired.  The  man  looked  surprised  at  the  question, 
and  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

"  Well,  yes,  sir.  There  was  a  young  lady  who  came  here  in  a 
hansom." 

**  Did  she  give  her  name  ?  and,  if  so,  can  you  recollect  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  she  gave  me  a  card  to  take  up.  I  remember  the 
name  perfectly — it  was  '  Miss  E.  Forrester.' " 

"  She  came  alone  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir ;  quite  alone." 

"  And  who  did  she  come  to  visit  ?  " 

•'  She  asked  for  Colonel  Darley,  sir." 

**  And  she  went  in  to  see  him  ?  " 

The  man  nodded  gravely.  Cecil  thoug^ht  him  a  melancholy- 
looking  person.  He  slipped  a  half-sovereign  into  his  not  un- 
willing hand. 

"  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  tell  me  how 
long  the  lady  remained  here  ?  "  was  his  next  question. 

"  Well,  I  couldn't  exactly  say,  sir,  as  I  did  not  see  her  go  out, 
though  I  believe  I  heard  the  door  slam  behind  her ;  but  it  must 
have  been  rather  over  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  should  say,  that  she 
was  here.  Did  you  wish  to  walk  upstairs,  sir ;  perhaps  you  may 
be  a  relation  ?  You  might  like  to  see  him  ? "  he  added  in  a 
mysterious  whisper. 

Cecil  did  not  notice  anything  strange  in  the  man's  face  or 
manner — the  hushed  voice  and  solemn  eyes  suggested  nothing  to 
him — he  was  too  full  of  what  he  had  heard  to  remark  anything 
else.  He  had  learnt  all  that  he  had  come  to  learn.  He  shook 
his  head,  and  walked  away  slowly  and  sadly — miserable  enough, 
and  sick  at  heart. 

"  I  have  done  well  to  rid  myself  of  her,"  he  thought  as  he 
walked.  **  I  regret  nothing  ;  I  ought  to  be  glad  that  I  have  had 
such  an  escape  ! " 

And  yet  he  did  not  look  in  the  least  glad,  and  his  heart  was 
very  sore. 
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Almost  instinctively,  instead  of  returning  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  he 
turned  his  steps  toward  Piccadilly.  He  had  a  craving  for  the 
synapathy  of  the  only  friend  to  whom  he  could  open  his  heart, 
and  it  was  only  when  he  was  close  to  Julian  Temple's  rooms  that 
he  recollected  that  he  must  be  still  out  of  town. 

Nevertheless,  he  went  upstairs  and  knocked  at  his  friend's 
door.  The  valet,  whom  he  knew  very  well,  admitted,  him.  The 
rooms  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  an  unwonted  state  of  disorder. 

"  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Temple  is  not  here — he  has  gone.  He  started 
this  morning,"  he  said  to  him. 

"  Started  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?  Is  not  your  master  at  Cul- 
verdale  ?  " 

"  We  was  there,  sir,  but  we  came  up  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Mr.  Temple  has  gone  abroad^-on  a  voyage.  He  did  not  want 
me  with  him  ;  I  am  to  mind  his  rooms,  He  went  off  at  eight 
o'clock  this  morning." 

**  You  astonish  me,  Edwardes  !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
Mr.  Temple  has  gone  abroad,  without  a  word  or  a  line  of  farewell 
to  me  ?  it  is  inconceivable !  " 

"Stay,  sir,  there  is  a  note  for  you  on  the  mantelshelf;  I  was 
to  have  taken  it  to  your  house  this  afternoon." 

Cecil  tore  the  letter  open ;  it  was  very  short.  Julian  said  he 
was  seedy  and  out  of  sorts ;  that  his  doctor  had  recommended 
him  a  sea  voyage,  and  that,  finding  some  friends  of  his  who  were 
going  out  immediately  for  a  trip  to  New  Zealand,  he  had  taken 
a  passage  on  the  same  ship,  and  was  starting  at  very  short  notice, 
and  had  no  time  for  farewells  to  any  one.  **  I  cannot  tell  how 
long  I  may  prolong  my  travels,"  he  wrote,  "  but  when  I  come 
back,  old  man,  I  shall  find  you  a  married  man,  well  settled  down 
into  domestic  bliss,  tjrood  luck  and  all  happiness  to  you,  and  to 
your  bride." 

Cecil  tore  up  the  letter,  and  went  away.  It  seemed  to  him,  as 
he  walked  sorrowfully  and  sadly  down  Piccadilly,  that  he  had 
lost  everything  on  earth  all  at  once — love  and  friendship,  happi- 
ness and  sympathy,  all  had  deserted  and  failed  him  !  He  felt 
very  forlorn  and  miserable. 

Presently  he  ran  up  against  Major  Pryor,  who  was  perambu- 
lating his  usual  matutinal  haunts.  Cecil  would  have  passed  him 
with  a  nod,  for  he  was  in  no  mood  for  gossip,  but  the  old  dandy 
button-holed  him  at  once,  and  he  had  no  chance  of  escaping. 
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**  Ah,  my  dear  boy !  I  have  been  wanting  to  see  you.  Is  it 
true,  as  I  am  told,  that  you  are  going  to  be  married  ?  I  mu^ 
congratulate  you,  heartily ;  and,  my  dear  fellow,  I  do  hope  that 
you  will  forget  and  forgive  any  little  unfortunate  remarks  of 
mine  about  your  future  wife's  family.  Of  course,  I  did  not  know 
at  the  time,  and  if  I  said  anything — ahem !  For,  of  course,  I  have 
never  met  the  young  lady  herself,  and  I  am  sure  she  is  charmingf. 
I  must  beg  you  to  forget " 

"  Pray  do  not  apologize,  major,"  said  Cecil  hurriedly,  reddening 
at  the  words.  "  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  that  my  engage- 
ment is  at  an  end — it  is  in  fact  broken  off  entirely — ^so  you  need 
not  trouble  yourself  with  congratulations  on  my  account." 

"  But,  my  dear  boy,  on  the  contrary,  quite  on  the  contrary ! " 
then  cried  the  major  joyously,  and  seizing  Cecil's  hand  he  shook 
it  warmly  and  heartily.  "  I  congratulate  you  fifty  times  more ! 
I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  have  broken  it  off — ^sensible 
man !  YouVe  done  quite  the  wise  thing,  my  dear  fellow,"  and 
then  lowering  his  voice,  and  putting  his  finger  up  to  his  nose,  the 
major  added  with  a  portentous  wink;  "  I  expect  you  found  out 
for  yourself  all  about  them.  They  are  a  bad  lot — those  For- 
resters ! " 

CHAPTER    XXX, 

THE  LAST  OF  POOR  "GORDIE." 

There  was  something  unusual  in  the  aspect  of  the  house,  when 
Dottie  and  Nell  drove  up  to  it  in  the  station  fly,  on  their  return 
home.  It  was  evening,  and  the  days  were  lengthening  out ;  yet 
the  house  seemed  all  silent  and  dark.  There  was  no  life  about 
the  place,  no  open  doors  and  windows,  no  idle  maids  hanging 
over  the  kitchen  garden  gate  looking  out  for  their  sweethearts 
from  the  village,  no  chorus  of  noisy  and  joyful  barkings  to 
greet  them  on  their  return.  What  ailed  the  dogs  that  they  were 
so  silent  ?  Why,  too,  were  there  no  lights  in  the  lower  rooms 
^-only  a  faint  glimmer,  strange  and  unusual  at  such  an  hour, 
from  the  upper  room  over  the  front  door  that  was  their  father*s 
bedroom  ? 

"How  odd  it  looks,"  murmured  Dottie,  as  their  slow  and 
lumbering  vehicle  came  jog-trotting  up  the  moss-gro^Ti  drive, 
between  the  swedes  and  the  potato  fields  on  either  hand. 
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"  I  wonder  why  Millie  and  the  dogs  have  not  come  down  to  the 
gate  to  meet  us  ?  "  said  Nell  uneasily.  "  There  isn't  a  sound  or  a  sign 
of  the  dogs,  and  usually  they  are  half-way  down  to  the  gate  long 
before  a  carriage  turns  in  to  it.  I  wrote  to  father  yesterday,  so 
they  must  know  that  we  were  coming  by  this  train." 
"  Did  you  tell  him  everything,  Nell  ?  " 

"  Of  course ;  I  had  to.    It  was  better,  I  think,  to  pave  the  way 
by  writing." 
"  Poor  Gordie ! "  breathed  Dottie  almost  inaudibly. 
Presently,   as   they  drew    near   to  the  house,   she  clutched 
convulsively  at  her  sister's  arm. 

"  Nell ! "  she  cried  out  sharply.  **  What  is  that  before  the  front 
door  ?  that  black  thing  ?  " 

Nell  peered  out ;  in  the  dim  and  growing  twilight  that  made  all 
things  seem  uniformly  grey  she  discerned  a  large  dark  object 
that  was  stationary  in  front  of  the  door. 

"  I  think  it  is  a  carriage,"  said  Nell  rather  faintly. 
"  Are  you  sure — are  you  sure  ?     Nell,  it  looks — oh,  my  God ! 
it  looks  like  a  hearse !  " 

"  Dottie !  what  a  horrible  idea  !  and  how  foolish  you  are ! " 
cried  Nell  sharply.  "Why,  I  see  it  quite  plainly  now — it  is  a 
brougham.     It  is  only  Doctor  Baines*  brougham." 

"Then  somebody  must  be  ill,"  said  Dottie  more  calmly, 
recovering  herself  from  the  momentary  terror  which  had  unnerved 
her ;  and  then  she  put  her  head  out  of  the  window  and  shouted 
to  the  man  to  drive  on  faster. 

'*Nell,"  she  said  to  her  sister  solemnly,  as  they  neared  the 
house,  "  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  is  Gordie,  and  that  he  is  very 
ill." 

"  Oh,  no,  dear  Dottie.    Why  should  it  be  him  ?    It  might  be 
one  of  the  servants,  or  it   might  be  nothing ;  Dr.  Baines  often 
looks  in  if  he  happens  to  be  near,"  murmured  Nell  soothingly. 
Dottie  shook  her  head. 

"  I  know  Gordie  better  than  you  do,  Nell.  That  letter  of 
yours  will  give  him  his  death  blow.  He  was  so  bent  upon  your 
marriage— so  proud,  and  so  happy — he  will  never  get  over  it !  " 

She  was  right.  Millie  met  them  in  the  hall  with  a  scared, 
white  face.  The  doctor  was  upstairs  ;  it  was  the  third  time  to- 
day that  he  had  come,  but  it  was  all  of  no  use,  for  since  two 
o'clock  he  had  bsen  unconscious. 
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"  Unconscious !  "  echoed  Nell  faintly.  She  sta^ered  back 
against  the  wall ;  she  was  stunned  by  the  word,  for  if  he  was 
unconscious,  it  meant  surely  that  he  was  dying !  Had  she  killed 
her  father  ? 

It  seemed  so  indeed  from  Millie's  next  words.  Millie  did  not 
mince  matters — it  was  not  perhaps  in  her  nature  to  do  so. 

"  It  was  just  after  your  letter  came,-Nell ;  he  read  it  through, 
and  then  he  gave  a  kind  of  a  shout,  as  if  he  was  hurt,  and  then 
he  sort  of  tumbled  down  half  across  the  table,  and  began  to  moan 
and  sob  and  cry  like  a  child.  I  read  the  letter,  of  course,  Nell,  to 
see  what  was  wrong,  and  was  horrified  myself  to  find  your 
marriage  was  all  off,  and  then,  as  I  couldn't  make  Grordie  speak 
or  look  up,  went  out  and  got  him  a  glass  of  brandy.  Luckily 
there  was  a  little  left  of  those  three  bottles  of  old  stuff  that 
Poppet  gave  him  on  his  birthday,  you  remember,  Dottie?  Well, 
he  drank  it  down  and  seemed  better  for  a  little  while.  He  said 
to  me  once,  *  I  am  a  ruined  man,  Millie  ;  luck  has  always  been 
dead  against  me  all  my  life ! '  And  he  gave  me  such  a  dread- 
ful look  as  he  said  so.  But  presently  he  got  up  and  went  out  of 
the  dining-room  and  walked  quite  strongly  into  the  study.  He 
told  me  he  was  better,  but  he  looked  very  queer  and  grey,  and 
he  had  a  sort  of  wild  look  I  did  not  quite  like  about  his  eyes  ; 
so,  after  about  an  hour,  when  I  had  just  been  round  to  the 
stables  and  seen  to  the  mare,  and  given  the  dogs  their 
morning  run  round  the  paddock,  I  thought  Fd  just  look  in  to 
the  study  again,  and  see  how  he  was  getting  on.  Imagine  ray 
horror !  there  was  poor  dear  old  Gordie  lying  flat  on  his  back  on 
the  floor  1  I  screamed,  and  shouted  for  the  servants,  and  we 
found  that  he  didn't  know  us  a  bit,  although  he  was  moaning 
and  muttering  away  to  himself  as  hard  as  anything.  We  got 
him  up  to  bed  somehow  between  us,  and  Doctor  Baines  was 
here  half  an  hour  later ;  he  said  it  was  some  kind  of  a  fit  or 
stroke.  I  don't  think  it  matters  much  what  it  is,"  added  Millie, 
beginning  to  cry  piteously,  "  for  he  says  now  it  is  quite  hopeless, 
and  that  he  will  never  rally  again." 

"  And  I  have  killed  him !  "  said  Nell,  blankly  and  hopelessly. 
"  Oh,  for  God's  sake,  Millie,  don't  tell  me  that  it  is  my  doing— 
that  I  have  killed  our  father  ! " 

Doctor  Baines  came  down  the  staircase  behind  them  and 
overheard  the  words. 
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He  was  very  much  interested  in  Nell,  who  had  been  his  patient 
for  a  long  time,  and  he  took  her  hands  in  his  and  held  them 
kindly. 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  Miss  Eleanor,  we  are  not  going  to  tell  you 
anything  of  the  sort.  Your  letter,  about  which  Miss  Millicent 
has  told  me,  may  perhaps  have  given  him  a  bit  of  a  turn — but 
nothing  more.  The  fact  is,  your  poor  father's  life  was  not  a  good 
one.  I  knew  that  long  ago,  when  I  attended  him  for  rheumatic 
fever ;  it  was  when  you  were  all  little  bits  of  children.  You  don't 
remember  it.  He  was  very  ill ;  and  I  have  known  ever  since  then 
that  his  heart  was  affected,  and  that  he  might  go  off  suddenly  at 
any  time.  Don't  distress  yourself,  my  dear,"  patting  Nell's  hand 
between  his  own,  "  we  can't  afford  to  have  you  ill  again,  too. 
You  had  really  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it." 

But  Nell  knew  that  he  was  only  saying  this  to  comfort  her. 
**  Is  there  no  hope,  Dr.  Baines  ?  "  said  poor  Dottie  brokenly. 
The  doctor  shook  his  head.     "  He  may  last  till  the  morning," 
he  said  gravely,  "  but  he  will  not  rally  again." 

The  doctor  was  right  enough.  He  lived  till  after  midnight, 
and  then  he  died ;  and  he  never  spoke  again,  nor  did  he  know 
or  speak  to  any  one  of  his  three  daughters  who  sat  watching 
about  his  bed. 

When  the  head  of  the  house  dies,  however  unsatisfactory  and 
worthless  he  may  have  been  in  himself,  there  follows  necessarily 
a  period  of  chaos  and  disintegration  in  the  lives  of  those  whom 
the  bare  fact  of  his  existence  has  hitherto  kept  together.  In 
name,  at  least,  he  has  been  king  in  his  own  kingdom,  and,  just  as 
the  death  of  a  king  brings  about  more  changes  than  do  the  deaths 
of  inferior  mortals,  so  also  does  the  death  of  the  father  of  a 
household.  Gordon  Forrester  had  been  but  a  poor  feckless 
creature  whilst  he  was  alive,  yet  his  life  had  been  valuable,  in  so 
far  that  it  had  kept  up  the  home;  and  his  death  and  burial 
brought  sudden  and  far  reaching  changes  upon  his  now  penniless 
girls. 

There  was  the  awful  question  of  the  debts,  and  how  they  were 
to  be  paid,  which  began  to  press  upon  them  from  the  very  day 
on  which  their  father  breathed  his  last.  Impossible  to  Gordon 
Forrester's  daughters  to  leave  such  a  vital  question  as  this  to 
stand  over  until  after  the  funeral,  as  is  usually  done  in  better 
regulated  households  where  the  children  know  that   the  dead 
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parent  must  have  acted  wisely  and  prudently,  and  left  all  things 
in  order  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  him. 

They  all  knew,  to  begin  with,  that  they  would  be  turned  out 
of  their  home — that  Marshlands  had  only  belonged  to  their  father 
for  his  life,  and  that  they  would  have  to  begin  the  world  again 
somewhere  else.  The  question  was — what  would  there  be  for 
them  to  begin  it  upon  ? 

"  There  will,  at  any  rate,  be  the  furniture  and  the  pictures,"  said 
Dottie.  **  They  may  not  be  worth  very  much,  but  still  we  can 
keep  back  just  enough  to  furnish  a  cottage  for  ourselves,  and  the 
rest  will  surely  fetch  something." 

"  Yes — if  only  the  debts  to  the  tradesmen  don't  swallow  up 
that  'something'  altogether,"  remarked  Millie  grimly. 

"  Oh,  perhaps  we  might  just  pay  the  tradesmen  something  in 
the  pound,  and  square  them  for  the  rest,"  answered  Dottie,  who 
was  her  father's  own  daughter. 

They  were  rummaging  amongst  the  drawers  of  their  father's 
writing  table.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  know  how  they 
stood  at  once,  before  the  day  of  the  funeral  brought  strangers 
into  the  house  who  would  be  asking  questions — questions,  per- 
haps, that  it  would  be  hard  to  answer. 

And  it  was  whilst  Dottie  and  Millie  were  thus  employed  that 
they  made  one  or  two  discoveries  of  a  somewhat  surprising 
nature.  To  begin  with,  they  were  slstonished  to  find  fewer  un- 
paid bills  and  more  receipted  ones  than  they  had  expected,  and 
whilst  they  were  still  puzzling  their  heads  as  to  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  they  came  all  at 
once  upon  the  elucidation  of  the  mystery,  in  the  shape  of  a 
memorandum  of  the  bill  of  sale  on  the  furniture  and  pictures, 
made  out  in  the  name  of  Cecil  Roscoe,  in  repayment  of  the  sum 
of  >^36o  advanced  by  that  gentleman  to  Gordon  Forrester  on 
the  above  security. 

The  furniture,  therefore,  would  have  to  be  sold — but  it  would 
be  sold,  not  for  their  benefit,  but  in  order  to  repay  £,1^  to 
Cecil  Roscoe ! 

Dottie  and  Millie  looked  at  each  other  in  blank  dismay.  Their 
last  straw  was  gone — they  were  beggars  indeed  ! 

"  This  is  horrible ! "  groaned  Millie. 

"  No  doubt  poor  Gordie  arranged  it  thinking  that  Nell  would 
marrj'  Cecil,  and,  of  course,  if  he  had  become  our  brother  he 
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would  never  have  claimed  the  money,  he  couldn't  have  been 
so  mean.  Oh,  Millie,  it  certainly  was  enough  to  kill  poor 
old  Gordie,  knowing  all  this,  when  he  got  the  news  about 
Nell ! " 

**  Nell  has  behaved  atrociously,"  said  Millie  angrily. 

"Of  course  she  couldn't  tell  about  this,"  answered  Dottie. 
But  even  Dottie,  who  was  fonder  of  Nell  than  Millie  was,  and 
was  ready  to  make  excuses  for  her — even  Dottie  could  not 
deny  that  Nell  would  have  treated  them  all  better  if  she  had 
played  her  cards  more  carefully  and  cleverly.  And  Nell  had  a 
very  bad  time  of  it  in  those  first  days  of  mourning.  It  was  not 
the  Forrester  way  to  be  silent  under  grievances,  and  Dottie  and 
Millie  let  her  know  exceedingly  plainly  thiat,  in  their  opinion, 
she  had  not  only  killed  her  father,  but  had  also  reduced  her 
sisters  to  beggary  by  her  selfishness  in  breaking  off  her  en- 
gagement. Millie,  indeed,  was  so  violent  and  abusive  that 
Nell  declined  to  discuss  the  question  with  her.  But  to  Dottie 
she  did  endeavour  to  convey  a  juster  and  fairer  view  of  the 
situation. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  understand,  Dottie,  that  it  waS  not  I — but 
Cecil — who  broke  off  the  engagement.  He  declined  to  marry 
me!" 

"  Then  you  must  have  done  something  dreadful,  Nell ;  for  he 
was  awfully  in  love  with  you  at  first — I  never  saw  any  man  more 
spooney  in  my  life.  What  have  you  done  to  turn  him  against 
you?" 

"I  have  done  nothing,  Dottie — nothing,  on  my  word  and 
honour!  Cecil  refused  to  believe  my  word,  and  he  chose  to 
fancy  things  that  never  existed ;  more  than  that  I  am  unable  to 
tell  you." 

"  And  so,"  sighed  Dottie  impatiently,  "  for  some  paltry  little 
quarrel  you  cannot  even  describe,  and  in  which  I  suppose  he  got 
angry  and  you  were  obstinate,  you  have  reduced  us  all  to 
starvation  !  Oh,  Nell,  what  a  mistake  you  have  made  1  Think 
how  different  everything  would  have  been  now,  if  only  you  had 
managed  to  keep  the  peace  with  him,  as  you  might  easily  have 
done,  I  am  sure.  Why,  Millie  and  I  would  probably  have  lived 
with  you  in  London,  for  I  daresay  Cecil  would  have  given  us  a 
home,  and  axxyhovfj  you  would  have  been  provided  for,  and  there 
would  have  been  two  mouths  to  feed  instead  of  three." 
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Nell  had  nothing  to  say  in  answer  to  speeches  of  this  kind. 
She  could  only  be  silent,  and  endure  all  the  reproaches  and  the 
fruitless  bemoanings  of  "  what  might  have  been,"  with  the  best 
grace  that  she  could. 

And  then,  one  day — it  was  the  third  day  after  her  father's  death — 
Dottie  did  what  her  grandmother  would  certainly  have  done  in  her 
place.  She  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Cecil,  a  letter  purporting 
to  be  full  of  piteous  messages  and  entreaties  from  Nell,  although 
she  took  good  care  not  to  tell  Nell  anything  about  it,  and  she 
begged  him  either  to  forgive  Nell  and  to  take  her  back,  or  else  for 
the  sake  of  his  old  love  for  her  to  wipe  out  the  debt  altogether,  and 
make  a  free  present  of  ^^360,  to  Gordon  Forrester's  daughters. 

It  was  a  disgraceful,  whining,  begging  letter ;  a  letter  which, 
had  she  known  of  it,  would  have  made  Nell  sink  into  the  earth 
with  shame  and  with  indignation  that  such  words  should  be 
written  in  her  name,  for  Nell  was  as  proud  as  she  was  independent 
But  Dottie  felt  no  shame  at  all  in  the  matter.  If  anybody  had 
told  her  that  such  a  letter  was  a  disgrace,  Dottie  would  only  have 
been  mildly  surprised.  She  would  only  have  said  that  she  thought 
it  was  quite  worth  while  trying  it  on  ;  Cecil  might  possibly  be 
touched,  and  relent,  if  not,  they  would  be  no  worse  off  than  they 
were  before.  This  was  the  true  Forrester  nature  all  over  ;  that 
nature  in  which  by  some  miracle  of  fate  or  of  ancestry,  Nell  had 
no  part  whatever. 

And  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Dottie  failed  in  her  attempt. 
No  letter  had  ever  made  Cecil  more  intensely  angry  in  all  his  life. 
He  believed,  indeed  firmly,  as  Dottie  implied,  that  it  was 
Nell  who  had  instigated  it  and  that  Dottie  herself  was  merely  her 
mouthpiece,  and  he  said  to  himself,  for  the  hundredth  time,  that  he 
had  done  right  in  ridding  himself  of  such  a  woman.  That  she 
could  stoop  to  such  contemptible  meanness,  only  disclosed  a  depth 
of  infamy  in  her  nature  which  shocked  and  horrified  him  ;  in  fact, 
after  this,  there  was  scarcely  any  crime  with  which  Cecil  Roscoe 
was  not  ready  to  credit  poor  Nell.  Where  once  he  had  loved,  he 
now  began  to  hate  and  to  loathe. 

Dottie's  letter  was  never  answered  ;  but  in  due  course  of  time 
a  formal  notification  of  the  transaction  between  the  late  Mr. 
Gordon  Forrester  and  Mr.  Cecil  Roscoe  was  received  by  the 
Misses  Forrester,  from  a  London  firm  of  soliqitors  acting  in  the 
interests  of  the  latter  gentleman. 
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But,  long  before  that,  poor  Gordon  Forrester  had  been  laid  to 
his  last  long  rest  in  Marshlands  churchyard. 

There  appeared  at  the  funeral,  a  stranger — a  lawyer's  clerk — 
as  representative  of  the  heir  to  the  property,  who  happened 
himself  to  be  abroad,  and  who  was  a  still  more  distant  cousin  of 
the  late  owner  than  Gordon  Forrester  had  been,  and  who,  having 
fortunately  for  himself  married  a  lady  with  a  fortune,  caused  it 
to  be  given  out  that  he  intended  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of 
money  on  the  place,  in  order  eventually  to  let  it  on  a  long  lease. 
And  by  the  same  train  there  also  came  down  to  Marshlands,  on 
that  melancholy  day.  Sir  Robert  Forrester,  Bart,  the  brother  of 
the  deceased. 

It  was  many,  many  years  ago  since  Sir  Robert  had  been  to 
Marshlands.  The  last  time  he  had  come  it  had  been  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  "bachelor"  brother,  as  he  had  believed  him  to 
be,  and  it  was  on  that  memorable  occasion  that  Gordon  had 
sprung  a  veritable  mine  upon  him  by  introducing  to  him  a  very 
familiar  figure — that  of  a  tall,  showy- looking  woman,  with  rouge 
on  her  cheeks  and  gold  dye  on  her  hair,  and  with  two  little  bits  of 
children  clinging  to  her  skirts — with  the  playful  words :  "  Your 
new  sister-in-law.  Bob — my  wife,  Mrs.  Gordon  Forrester." 

Bob  had  shaken  the  dust  off  his  feet  and  had  gone  away  the 
very  next  morning,  after  a  scene  which  he  did  not  much  like  to 
think  about,  now  that  he  was  walking  as  chief  mourner  behind 
poor  Gordie's  coffin,  yet  which,  oddly  enough,  came  back  persist- 
ently to-day  to  his  memory.  He  had  never  been  friends  with  his 
brother  since  that  day,  and  his  wife  had  actually  cut  Gordie  dead 
in  the  street.  And  yet,  here  he  was,  walking  bareheaded  behind 
poor  Gordie's  coffin,  with  a  large  white  wreath  in  his  hands  ;  he 
could  not  help  thinking  how  much  more  Gordie  would  have  valued 
the  two  guineas  he  had  spent  upon  that  wreath  if  he  had  sent 
them  to  him  a  month  ago.  Two  guineas  down  might  have  given 
him  some  pleasure,  poor  fellow — whereas  the  flowers  did  him 
absolutely  no  good  at  all ! 

Sir  Robert  had  never  seen  his  two  elder  nieces  since  that 
memorable  occasion  of  his  last  visit,  and  he  had  never  seen  the 
third  at  all.  He  had  had  no  opportunity  of  looking  at  them  yet, 
for  he  only  arrived  just  in  time  to  start  with  the  procession 
for  the  church,  and  they  all  wore  deep  crape  veils  and  went  by 
themselves  in  another  carriage. 
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Now,  as  he  stood  by  the  open  grave,  he  had  one  of  them  on 
either  arm,  whilst  the  third  stood  beyond  her  sisters.  Naturally 
he  was  not  able  to  investigate  their  looks  at  such  a  moment— 
they  were  all  fine,  tall  women,  it  seemed  to  him,  but  their  faces 
were  concealed  by  their  veils,  and  they  all  appeared  to  be  crying, 
poor  girls ! 

Sir  Robert  felt  very  uncomfortable.  If  he  had  been  more 
unhappy  he  would  have  minded  it  less,  perhaps,  but  he  was  not 
in  the  least  unhappy — how  could  he  possibly  be,  seeing  that  he 
had  not  exchanged  a  dozen  words  with  his  deceased  brother 
within  the  last  twenty  years  ?  He  was  sorry  for  the  poor  girk, 
and  he  tried  hard  to  cook  up  a  little  feeling  on  his  own  account ; 
but  it  was  no  use,  he  really  could  not  feel  anything,  and  so  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  about  him  and  to  wonder  whether 
there  would  be  anything  at  all  for  his  nieces  to  live  upon,  and,  if 
not,  what  was  to  become  of  them.  And  then  he  b^an  to  look  at 
the  other  people  near  him,and  suddenly  his  wandering  eyes  lit  upon 
some  one  who  was  standing  a  little  apart  from  the  crowd  that 
had  gathered  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  open  grave,  into  which 
poor  Gordon  Forrester's  flower-strewn  coffin  had  just  been 
lowered. 

It  was  a  very  tall  woman,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  Catholic 
sister  of  mercy,  and  at  the  sight  of  her  Sir  Robert  started 
violently. 

There  was  no  rouge  upon  the  cheeks  and  lips  now,  no  dark 
bistre  under  the  fine  eyes,  and  a  snow-white  fold  of  linen  lay 
across  the  forehead,  where  the  gold  dyed  hair  had  once  curled 
luxuriously.  Yet,  for  all  that,  he  recognized  her.  It  was  Gordon 
Forrester's  false  wife — the  "Geraldine  de  Vere"  of  the  music 
halls  and  the  Frivolity  Theatre.  He  had  known  her  very  well  in 
those  earlier  days,  before  poor  Gordie  committed  the  crowning 
folly  of  his  life  by  bringing  her  into  the  family — at  many  a  gay 
supper  party  at  his  brother's  rooms  in  town  he  had  met  her,  and 
had  talked  and  laughed  and  chaffed  with  her — for  it  was  only 
after  Gordie  had  married  her  that  it  occurred  to  him  to  curse  her, 
and  denounced  her  for  the  sinful  life  she  had  led  and  to  which  he 
had  been  conveniently  blind,  as  long  as  she  had  only  been  his 
mistress.  Now  he  saw  her  once  more  across  his  brother's 
grave. 

When  the  ceremony  was  at  an  end,  and  whilst  the  weeping 
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girls  were  slowly  walking  down  the  churchyard  path  towards 
the  carriages,  Bob  Forrester  went  over  to  where  that  sister  of 
charity  was  still  standing  alone,  gazing  sadly  down  into  the 
grave. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  he  said  to  her  roughly. 

"  I  have  only  come  to  see  the  last  of  poor  Gordie,  Sir 
Robert  May  I  not  even  be  present  at  his  funeral  ?  "  she  asked 
sadly. 

"  Why  are  you  masquerading  in  this  costume  ?  "  he  continued, 
being  probably  unable  to  give  any  pertinent  answer  to  her 
question. 

"  It  is  no  masquerade,  Sir  Robert — it  is  my  usual  dress — I 
have  been  for  many  years  past  in  a  sisterhood  at  Birmingham." 

"  Repenting  of  your  sins,  perhaps  ?  "  he  sneered. 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  tried  to  do  so,"  she  replied  gently. 

"  Look  here,"  he  began,  feeling  a  little  nonplused  by  these 
low-voiced  replies,  "  I  won't  have  you  go  forcing  yourself  upon 
those  girls — my  nieces — they  are  not  to  be  upset  by  your 
claiming  any — ^any  sort  of  relationship,  in  fact,  or  anything  of 
that  kind— do  you  hear  ?  " 

The  sister  of  mercy  looked  up  at  him  in  mild  surprise. 

"  You  do  not  seem  to  understand,  Sir  Robert,  that  I  have  long 
been  dead  to  the  world  and  its  relationships.  I  have  no  children — 
only  the  soul  of  my  dead  husband,  for  which  it  is  my  pious  duty 
to  offer  up  prayers.  You  need  not  be  afraid,  I  shall  never 
trouble  your  nieces.  See,  for  your  part,  that  you  do  your  duty 
to  them." 

She  turned  from  him  and  went  slowly  away  by  another  path ; 
and  Bob  Forrester  went  his  way  too,  towards  the  little  crowd  at 
the  lych  gate  in  the  opposite  direction. 

He  was  very  silent,  thinking  about  many  things,  during  the 
short  drive  back  to  the  house,  but  chiefly  about  those  last  words 
which  the  sister  of  mercy  had  spoken  to  him. 

"  See  that  you  do  your  duty  to  them." 

They  haunted  him  a  little,  those  words.  They  haunted  him 
still  more  when,  half  an  hour  later,  he  saw  his  three  nieces 
divested  of  those  hideous  crape  bonnets  and  veils  which  had 
hitherto  rendered  their  faces  invisible. 

When  he  came  more  clearly  to  discriminate  between  Dorothea 
^nd  Millicent,  his  elder  nieces,  whom  he  had  seen  as  babies,  and 
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Eleanor,  the  youngest,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  a  new 
thought  entered  his  mind. 

"  By  Jove ! "  he  said  to  himself  admiringly,  for  even  at  his 
respectable  time  of  life  he  had  still  a  keen  eye  for  beauty.  **By 
Jove  !  but  the  girl  is  positively  beautiful ! " 

And  then  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  might  be  not  only  a  very 
possible  but  also  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  do  his  duty  towards 
such  a  lovely  young  woman  as  this. 

If  only  my  Lady  Forrester  at  home  could  be  brought  to  see 
it  in  the  same  light  I 


(Xo  be  continued,) 
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No.  IV.— CAROLINE  OF  BRUNSWICK,  CONSORT  OF  GEORGE  IV. 

It  sounds  like  the  reiteration  of  an  already  tolerably  well-worn 
truism  to  say  that  the  interest  which   attaches  to  the  life  of 
Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the  fourth  queen  of  Great  Britain  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  is  a  melancholy  interest.    From  first  to  last 
her  career  was  one  of  disaster,  injury  and  humiliation.      It  is 
impossible  to  survey  it  without  being  divided  between  shame  and 
indignation,  shame  for  her  indiscretions,  indignation   for  the 
wrongs  under  which  she  smarted.     "Oh,   keep   me   innocent. 
Make  others  great,"  were,  it  is  said,  the  significant  words  which 
the  ill-fated  Caroline  Matilda,  of  Denmark   inscribed   upon   a 
window-pane  in  the  palace  of  Frederiksborg.    Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick might  have  employed  similar  language  in  reference  to  her- 
self, and  with  an  amount  of  justification  perhaps  even  greater. 
At  the  present  day  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  contains  few  more 
neat,   primitive   little  towns   than   Wolfenbuttel.      Its    massive 
fortifications,  its  ancient  gates,  its  numerous  gardens,  its  squares, 
its   canal-watered  streets,  branching  from  the  river  Ocker,  all 
combine  to  invest  it  with  picturesque  interest.    Interesting  above 
all  else,  however,  to  the  antiquary,  is  the  old  ducal  castle,  which 
has  long  been  converted  into  a  manufactory,  for  here  in  the 
merry  month  of  May,  1768,  Caroline,  the  fourth  British  sovereign 
lady  of  the  Brunswick  dynasty,  was  born  into  that  world  which 
she  was  destined  to  find  so  miserable  a  place. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  last  century  the  court  of  Wolfen- 
buttel presented  a  striking  contrast  to  other  German  courts.  Its 
gaiety  and  addiction   to  things  on   the  earth  was   great,  and 
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received  every  encouragement  from  Duke  Charles  William  Fer- 
dinand and  his  wife,  the  Princess  Augusta  of  England,  sister  of 
George  the  Third.  This  amiable  and  festive  pair  had  two 
daughters,  the  second  of  whom  bore  the  names  of  Caroline 
Amelia  Elizabeth.  Few  in  number  are  the  traditions  and  anec- 
dotes of  this  young  princess  which  have  been  preserved,  but  the 
few  that  have  been  unquestionably  bespeak  her  a  kindly,  amiable 
and  accomplished  girl,  fond  alike  of  children  and  of  animals. 
Soon  after  the  French  Revolution,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  bore 
an  unimportant  part  in  its  wars,  became  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Wolfenbuttel  Castle.  There  he  came  into  frequent  contact  with 
the  Princess  Caroline,  accounts  of  whose  winning  manners  and 
gentle  ways  he  bore  to  the  distant  court  of  England,  where  they 
were  eagerly  welcomed.  King  George  the  Third  suggested  that 
an  alliance  with  his  niece  and  his  eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
would  not  be  undesirable,  since  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York 
were  childless,  and  were  likely  to  remain  so,  and  that  it  was 
expedient  that  the  right  of  succession  should  be  firmly  estab- 
lished on  a  hopeful  basis,  and  this  also  accompanied  with  peace 
and  tranquillity  at  home  and  abroad.  The  subject  was  mentioned 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  Royal  Highness  pondered  the 
irrefutable  arguments  which  his  advisers  employed  The  royal 
family  wished  him  to  marry.  Nor  was  the  nation  less  desirous 
for  such  a  consummation  for  what  it  was  pleased  to  term  **  the 
hope  of  the  country."  Here  was  a  cousin  growing  up  from 
childhood  into  womanhood,  a  princess  of  singular  accomplish- 
ments both  of  mind  and  of  person,  a  woman  formed,  as  Canning 
once  declared  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be 
"  the  life,  grace  and  ornament  of  polished  society,"  whose  large 
heart,  passionate  fondness  for  children,  courage  and  bravery, 
were  well  calculated  to  render  her,  both  as  a  princess  and  as  a 
queen,  acceptable  to  the  English  people. 

No  one  now  attempts  the  apology  for  him  whose  peculiar  pride 
it  was  to  be  called  by  his  flatterers  the  First  Gentleman  in 
Europe.  In  spite  of  the  precepts  of  Dean  Jackson,  and  of  the 
society  of  Thurlow  and  Sheridan,  he  was  a  man  whose  mind  had 
run  to  grass.  Of  the  history  of  his  own  country  he  knew  next 
to  nothing.  His  acquaintance  with  the  dead  languages  was,  we 
suspect,  more  than  limited.  That  his  musical  skill  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  foreign  languages  were  respectable  cannot  reason- 
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ably  be  doubted,  but  of  the  natural  and  moral  sciences  he  was 
absolutely  ignorant.  Of  the  structure  of  what  are  called  govern- 
ments and  Acts  of  Parliament,  it  would  have  been  amazing  in- 
deed had  he  been  an  ignoramus,  seeing  that  knowledge  of  this 
kind  was  easily  gleaned  from  the  conversation  of  his  associates 
and  from  leading  articles  in  newspapers.  But  of  all  the  qualities 
in  which  he  was  lacking,  veracity  was  the  most  conspicuous. 
That  regard  for  truth  which  all  directors  of  the  young  and  im- 
pressionable so  sedulously  inculcate  upon  their  young  charges, 
which  the  sages  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  down  to  the  leaders 
of  popular  opinion  who  declaim  lofty  and  impassioned  philippics 
in  Hyde  Park  and  elsewhere  incorporate,  for  decency's  sake,  into 
that  message  which  they  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  pro- 
claim to  a  degenerate  age,  was  a  quality  in  which  the  prince  was 
lamentably  deficient.  All  his  contact  with  men  of  unblemished 
parts,  ornaments  of  the  senate,  the  pulpit  and  the  bar,  had  not 
taught  him  to  keep  his  word.  He  was  simply  nothing  more 
than  an  adventurer,  handsome,  gallant,  dissolute,  pleasure- 
seeking.  Numerous  ladies,  captivated  by  his  Royal  Highness's 
reputation  for  gallantry  and  good  looks,  emulously  favoured  him, 
and  this  was  just  in  accordance  with  his  tastes.  What  Dryden 
in  his  merciless  satire  says  of  Zimri  may  fittingly  be  applied 
to  him : 

So  over-violent  or  over-civil, 
That  every  man  with  him  was  god  or  devil. 
In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art, 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert. 
Beggared  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too  late. 
He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  had  his  estate. 

His  spiritual  pastors  and  masters  finally  left  him  to  be  **  reclaimed," 
of  which  there  was  great  need  and  but  little  hope. 

It  was  a  favourite  theory  of  a  great  French  cardinal,  it  is  said, 
that  language  was  given  to  man  only  for  the  better  concealment 
of  his  thoughts,  and  if  ever  there  was  an  example  of  this  theory, 
that  example  was  assuredly  George  the  Fourth. 

Not  the  least  among  his  Royal  Highness's  grave  errors  had 
been  a  secret  union  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  a  lady  of  the  Romish 
persuasion,  who  was  distinguished  by  great  beauty  of  person. 
This  event  had  occurred  in  1786,  and  from  that  time  onwards 
he  passed  asthe  husband  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  who,  like  many 
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other  nominal  wives  before  and  since,  winked  submissively  at  his 
many   and   grievous   indiscretions.      Meanwhile,   however,  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  the  gay  Lothario  increased  to  an 
alarming  extent.     A  competent  authority  asserts  that  by  1792, 
his  debts  had  reached  the  respectable  total  of  six  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds.     This  bill  (we  use  the  term  as  signify- 
ing the  aggregate)  was  of  course  brought  into  Parliament,  where 
among  a  certain  section  of  politicians  it  created  no  small  stir. 
The  various  items  were  scrutinized  with  a  persistency  not  at  all 
relished  by  the  senseless  and  unprincipled  wastrel,  and  served 
effectually  to  point  the  moral  of  the  mob  patriot  and  to  adorn  the 
tale  of  the  political  reformer.      It  now  dawned  upon  the  prince 
that  the  only  chance  which  presented  itself  of  extricating  himself 
from  the  meshes  of  the  creditors  was  by  marrying.     For  him  a 
marriage  meant  an  accession  of  wealth  for  continuing  his  ex- 
travagances without  running  into  further  debt.     But  the  prince, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  already  married.     In  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
however,  his  marriage  was  regared  as  null  and  void.     Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert  was  a   Papist.      To  the  faith  of  her  fathers  she  was 
sincerely  attached.      Nothing   could    shake   that    attachment 
Even  to  purchase  a  crown  she  would  not  apostatize.     But  what 
said  the  law?     Even  this,  that  whoever  married  a  Romanist 
forfeited  all  right  to  the  British  crown,  as  if  he  were  naturally 
dead. 

Influenced  by  considerations  of  this  character,  the  prince  re- 
solved, in  1794,  to  become  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  his  cousin. 
He  was  assured  that  if  she  accepted  him,  his  debts  would  be  li- 
quidated, and  that  his  annual  income  would  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  Caroline,  who  was  then  in  her 
twenty-sixth  year,  received  the  proposals  of  the  prince  with  favour, 
and  finally  consented  to  become  his  wife.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  she  was  on  her  way  to  England. 

Various  circumstances  concurred  to  delay  the  arrival  of  the 
future  queen  until  the  beginning  of  April,  1795.  By  that  time 
all  things  were  ready.  The  loyal  Peers  and  Commons  were 
exulting  in  the  prospect  of  a  long  line  of  heirs  to  the  throne  of 
their  country.  The  downtrodden,  tax-ridden  populace  was  in 
raptures  and  gushing  with  delight — though  in  this  more  en- 
lightened age  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why — at  the  thoughts 
of  being  called  upon  to  support  more  princes  and  princesses  in 
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opulence  and  luxury.  George  the  Third  and  his  consort  felt 
their  throne  strengthened  by  the  provision  which  had  been  made 
for  the  succession.  The  Prince  of  Wales  found  himself  relieved 
of  all  old  debts,  and  at  liberty  to  contract  fresh  ones.  The  only 
person  who  was  left  out  in  the  cold,  upon  whom  scarcely  a 
thought  was  bestowed,  was  the  hapless  woman  whose  fate  had 
been  sealed  from  the  very  hour  in  which  she  had  accepted  the 
proposals  of  the  Heir  Apparent. 

At  Greenwich  the  princess  arrived  on  the  Sth  of  April,  and  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  she  was  received  by  an  old  and  cherished 
mistress  of  the  prince.  Lady  Jersey,  who  drove  her  to  St.  James's 
Palace.  That  Lady  Jersey  viewed  with  concern  the  latest 
accession  to  the  loves  of  her  swain  will  readily  be  credited,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  from  the  hour  of  her  landing  on 
English  soil,  Caroline  had  a  more  implacable  jenemy  than  her 
ladyship.  The  sequel  may  easily  be  divined.  After  Caroline's 
marriage,  which  was  celebrated  with  great  ceremony  at  St. 
James's  Palace,  on  the 'evening  of  the  Sth  of  April,  1795,  she 
saw  with  dismay  that  her  husband)  was  still  governed  by  his 
mistresses.  Remonstrance  was  futile.  The  intervention  of  the 
King  was  invoked,  but  without  success.  The  Carlton  House 
hall-mark  of  propriety  was  outraged.  As  if  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  not  at  liberty  to  solace  himself  with  his  many  loves  as 
heretofore  I  as  if  he  were  to  be  doomed  for  ever  to  the  society  of 
his  wife  !  It  was  simply  monstrous  !  Twelve  months  of  tedium 
and  sorrow  soon  came  to  an  end.  A  daughter  was  born  to  the 
regretful  Caroline  on  the  7th  of  January,  1796,  and  was  christened 
with  the  names  of  Charlotte  Augusta.  Three  months  later  "  the 
most  amiable  prince  of  his  time  "  gave  undeniable  proof  of  his 
amiability  by  formally  and  deliberately  forsaking  the  society 
of  his  wife  for  that  of  his  paramours. 

Owing  to  the  King's  goodness  of  heart,  Caroline  was  not  denied 
access  to  her  daughter  until  she  had  passed  the  age  of  eight,  and 
so  quitting  "  the  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall,"  the  scene  of  so 
much  gentlemanly  conduct,  she  retired  first  to  Shrewsbury 
House,  near  Shooter's  Hill,  and  subsequently  to  Montagu 
House,  Blackheath.  Here  she  kept  a  sort  of  miniature  court, 
and  as  her  conduct  had  always  been  above  reproach,  she  found 
no  difficulty  in  surrounding  herself  with  a  large  circle  of  sym- 
pathetic friends,  many  of  them  indeed  persons  of  high  social 
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position.  To  one  of  these,  Lady  Douglas,  the  wife  of  Sir  John 
Douglas,  the  princess  from  time  to  time  was  more  communicative, 
and  more  indiscreetly  talkative  than  she  should  have  been.  We 
have  said  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  Caroline's 
character  was  a  fondness  for  children.  She  delighted  to  talk  to 
them,  to  listen  to  their  innocent  prattle,  to  solace  herself  with 
their  society,  to  cultivate  their  affections.  Exactly  when  or 
where  she  did  so  we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  Caroline  on  one  occasion  told  Lady  Douglas,  who 
offered  to  confirm  it  on  oath,  that  she  was  expecting  to  give 
birth  to  a  child,  and  to  pass  it  off  upon  the  world  as  one 
that  she  had  adopted.  All  of  us  are  aware,  perhaps  painfully 
aware,  of  the  extent  to  which  tongues,  and  especially  ladies' 
tongues,  will  wag ;  how  often  hasty  and  unguarded  expressions 
are  construed  into  downright  libels ;  how  carefully  mankind  in 
general  keep  their  counsel ;  how  slow  it  is  in  general  to  defame 
character.  The  poor  princess  soon  paid  the  penalty  of  not 
holding  her  tongue  and  of  indulging  in  silly  chatter.  It  was 
well  known  that  she  had  a  number  ol  proUgh  in  whose  welfare 
she  ever  retained  an  affectionate  interest.  Slander  soon  went  to 
work  with  some  of  these,  and  the  resemblance  which  one  of 
them,  William  Austin  by  name,  the  son  of  a  poor  sail-maker  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Blackheath,  bore  to  the  princess,  was 
deemed  an  indubitable  proof  of  an  adulterous  connection. 
Whether  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  were  the  first  to  promulgate 
this  libel  is  uncertain,  but  promulgated  it  was,  and,  reaching  the 
court,  set  all  the  gossips  by  the  ears.  From  the  court  the  libel 
went  like  wildfire  in  all  directions,  causing  of  course  all  good 
people  to  lift  their  hands,  to  turn  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  and  to 
go  through  other  pantomimic  gestures  indicative  of  looking  very 
much  shocked.  A  secret  commission  appointed  by  George  the 
Third,  in  1806,  to  inquire  into  the  allegations  which  had  been 
brought  against  the  princess,  acquitted  her,  after  a  rigid  scrutiny, 
of  all  guilt,  though. not  of  indiscreet  conduct.  But  the  results  of 
this  commission  did  not  of  course  rekindle  the  flames  of  love 
towards  her  in  the  breast  of  her  husband,  who  now  did  all  he 
could  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  obtaining  access  to 
her  child. 

In  181 1,  amidst  profound  national  misgiving  and  even  hatred, 
the    prince    was    proclaimed    Regent.     This    event,    however, 
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produced  no  change  in  the  position  of  his  wife.  In  the  following 
year,  his  deliberate  refusal  to  permit  her  to  see  the  Princess 
Charlotte  elicited  from  her  that  celebrated  letter,  having  for  its 
object  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  intercourse  between  the  mother  and  her  daughter.  This  let- 
ter having  been  sent  to  the  press,  duly  made  its  appearance  in 
print,  and  while  creating  much  comment,  failed  of  the  effect 
which  Caroline  had  contemplated  in  writing  it.  The  principal 
topic  of  interest  and  conversation  in  May,  18 14,  was  the  visit  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia  to  London.  The 
Regent  strove  to  give  the  royal  visitors  his  version  of  the  story 
of  his  matrimonial  grievances,  and  they  in  order  to  curry  favour 
with  him  swallowed  it  all,  and,  like  a  great  many  more,  affected 
to  believe  that  he  was  not  only  sorely  tried  with  his  consort,  but 
was  bearing  his  trials  with  exemplary  resignation.  One  result  of 
this  was  that  the  visitors  came  and  went  without  observing  even 
the  conventional  decencies  in  respect  to  the  princess,  who,  weighed 
down  with  disappointment,  determined  to  seek  in  foreign  travel 
that  happiness  which  seemed  to  be  denied  to  her  on  British  soil. 
This  step,  we  must,  however,  point  out,  though  it  had  received 
the  assent  of  the  prince,  was  taken  against  the  advice  of  those  in 
whose  counsel  she  professed  to  repose  confidence.  "  Therefore 
it  was,"  said  Lord  Brougham  years  later,  "  and  foreseeing  all 
the  fatal  consequences  of  a  foreign  residence,  that  years  ago 
I  told  her  Majesty  and  her  illustrious  daughter,  in  a  letter 
yet  extant,  how  willingly  I  would  answer  with  my  head  for  the 
safety  of  both  in  this  country,  but  how  impossible  it  was  to 
feel  secure  for  an  hour  if  either  should  go  abroad,  abandon- 
ing the  protection  which  the  character  of  the  people,  still 
more  than  the  justice  of  the  law  in  England,  throws  all  around 
its  inhabitants." 

Brougham's  predictions  were  not  falsified  by  the  sequence  of 
events.  The  princess  proceeded  by  way  of  Worthing  to  Brunswick, 
whence,  after  a  visit  to  her  brother,  she  went,  in  October,  to  Milan, 
where  she  was  received  with  the  highest  honours.  In  181 5,  she 
fixed  her  residence  at  Naples,  where  she  substituted  foreigners 
for  the  English  persons  who  had  composed  her  suite  during  her 
travels.  She  had  not  been  on  the  continent  long  before  spies 
^3P  set  to  work.  The  vigilance  of  these  spies  eventuated  in  the 
Milan  Commission,  a  commission  which  consisted  of  three  insig- 
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nificant  persons,  who  carefully  took  notes  of  every  movement  bo 
her  part. 

After  visiting  Turin,  Vienna  and  Sicily,  the  princess  went  to 
Barbary  and  thence  proceeded  to  Palestine.  At  Athens  she 
gazed  upon  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  mounted  the  tribune  of  De- 
mosthenes and  iEschines,  inspected  the  tombs  of  Pericles  and 
Thrasybulus  and  the  Temple  of  the  Furies,  and  passing  onwards 
to  Corinth,  inspected  the  Temple  of  Neptune.  Constantinople, 
Pera,  Troy,  Ephesus,  Cyprus,  Nazareth,  Jerusalem,  with  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  Solomon's  Temple,  Bethlehem  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives  were  visited  in  succession.  By  way  of  Jaffa 
and  Syracuse,  she  returned  to  Naples,  which,  in  June,  1817,  she 
quitted  for  Rome.  In  the  following  month  she  went  to  Bologna, 
and  between  this  place  and  a  villa  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Como, 
her  Royal  Highness  continued  for  a  season  to  reside. 

It  is  superfluous  for  us  to  say  even  that  every  step  in  so 
extended  a  tour  had  been  carefully  dogged  by  the  paid  spies  of 
the  prince.  At  the  head  of  the  Milan  Commission,  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  was  Sir  John  Leach,  one  of  the  most  incompetent 
lawyers  of  his  time,  who,  aided  by  his  two  assessors,  experienced 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  lips  of  the  numerous  wretches 
on  Italian  soil,  who  were  prepared  to  say  anything,  swear  any- 
thing, do  anything  for  lucre,  no  small  amount  of  incriminating 
"  evidence  "  against  the  Queen.  Marks  cff  favour  which  she  had 
bestowed  upon  one  Bartolomeo  Bergami,her  valet  and  courier,  and 
his  family  were  magnified  into  favours  of  no  honourable  kind,  and 
insinuations  of  the  most  disgusting  character  were  drawn  from 
her  condescension  to  man-servants,  maid-servants  and  the  stran- 
ger that  was  within  the  gate. 

We  have  omitted  to  say  that  during  her  absence  abroad, 
Caroline  had  received  a  terrific  blow  in  the  death  of  her  amiable 
daughter,  who  had  been  married  to  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  in 
18 16.  The  princess  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son,  and  this  sad 
event,  which  evoked  the  universal  sorrow  of  the  nation,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  old  Queen  Charlotte  in  November,  1818. 
Unwilling  to  return  to  England,  the  princess  passed  the  winter 
of  the  following  year  at  Marseilles,  where,  in  January,  1820,  she 
received  intelligence  of  the  accession  of  her  husband  to  the 
throne  of  his  father.  No  sooner  did  Caroline  hear  the  news 
of  his  accession  confirmed  than  she  determined  to  proceed  to 
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England,  and  to  reach  it,  if  possible,  before  his  coronation,  in 
order  to  assume  that  exalted  rank  and  station  to  which  she  con- 
sidered herself  entitled.  By  way  of  Geneva  and  Monthard  and 
Abbeville,  she  went  to  St.  Omer,  accompanied  by  a  sympathetic 
friend,  Alderman  Wood,  Count  Vasalli,  her  chamberlain,  and 
Count  Bergami,  her  courier. 

It  was  while  resting  at  St  Omer  that  she  received  the  first 
intimation  of  what  was  calculated,  for  more  reasons  than  one, 
to  harrow  up  her  soul,  freeze  her  young  blood  and  make  each 
particular  hair  to  stand  on  end  like  like  quills  upon  the  fretful 
porcupine. 

The  fact  was  that  Lord  Hutchinson  and  Henry  Brougham 
had  arrived  for  an  interview,  and  on  being  admitted  to  her 
presence  they  informed  her,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  by  whom 
they  had  been  instructed,  that  he  (his  Majesty)  proposed  to 
grant  her  a  pension  of  ;^SO,ooo  a  year  upon  condition  that  she 
renounced  the  title  of  queen,  refrained  from  using  the  name  of 
the  royal  family  of  England,  and  never  again  set  foot  in  the 
country.  Refusal  to  comply  would,  they  were  compelled  to  add, 
mean  a  message  being  sent  down  by  his  Majesty  to  Parliament 
the  instant  she  landed  in  England,  and  the  institution  of  criminal 
proceedings  against  her.  The  indignation  with  which  Caroline 
listened  to  these  startling  proposals  may  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Dismissing  her  visitors  and  quitting  the  hotel,  she  speedily 
set  out  for  Calais,  accompanied  by  Alderman  Wood,  Lady 
Hamilton  and  other  persons.  From  Calais  she  proceeded  to 
Dover,  where  she  met  with  a  reception  from  the  populace  to  which 
the  landing  of  Charles  the  Second  at  the  Restoration  afforded  the 
only  parallel.  From  Dover  to  London  her  progress  resembled  a 
triumphal  procession,  and  she  and  her  party  only  with  difficulty 
reached  the  house  of  Alderman  Wood  in  South  Audley  Street, 
which  the  owner  had  generously  placed  at  her  disposal.  At 
night  illuminations  were  universal  in  the  neighbourhood.  All 
the  residents  of  Mayfair  who  declined  to  comply  with  the  popular 
demand  to  "light  up"  had  their  windows  broken.  In  Curzon 
Street  scarcely  a  house  escaped,  and  the  houses  in  other  streets 
in  the  neighbourhood,  notably  Dover  Street  and  Clarges  Street, 
experienced  a  similar  fate. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  in 
England  had  been  a  bitter  pill  for  George  the  Fourth  to  swallow. 
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The  enthusiastic  greeting  which  the  people  had  accorded  to  her 
had  been  too  much  for  him,  but  it  stimulated  his  determination 
to  proceed  against  his  wife.  Accordingly,  a  sealed  green  bag, 
containing  the  result  of  the  Milan  Commission,  was  despatched 
to  the  House  of  Commons  without  loss  of  time  and  was  laid  on 
the  table.  Simultaneously  instructions  were  issued  for  a  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  to  be  prepared  for  the  Queen's  disgrace.  Both 
these  steps,  as  soon  as  they  became  known,  failed  to  receive  the 
concurrence  of  the  nation.  Supposing,  it  was  said  in  effect,  that 
all  this  is  true.  What  does  it  all  matter  ?  Why  open  up  old 
grievances  again  ?  Why  seek  to  deluge  the  world  with  scandals 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  dead  and  buried?  So  said  the 
generality  of  the  people.  But  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Premier,  and 
Sir  John  Leach,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  were  required  to  take  a 
different  view  of  the  matter  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  their 
master. 

But  though  they  refrained  from  counselling  a  divorce,  they 
were  not  slow  in  advising  the  King  to  omit  the  Queen's  name  from 
the  prayers  for  the  royal  family  in  the  Anglican  Liturgy,  and 
in  using  every  inducement  to  make  the  Queen  accept  such  a 
compromise  of  her  increased  rank  as  should  put  her  in  possession 
of  an  augmented  income,  and  have  her  uncontrolled  freedom 
limited  only  by  the  stipulation  that  she  should  abstain  from 
visiting  England.*  To  this  course,  however,  the  King  demurred. 
He  was  determined  that  the  Queen  should  be  disgraced  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  and  to  pose  as  an  injured  person.  His  Majesty  knew 
full  well  that  an  injured  husband  is  always  an  interesting  character, 
and  he  doubtless  thought  that  an  injured  king  would  be  a  spec- 
tacle more  interesting  still.  It  would  furnish  all  loyal  persons 
with  an  additional  reason  for  attachment  to  the  throne,  and  send 
them  stalking  about  the  country  on  huge  Tory  stilts,  descanting 
in  eloquent  diction  upon  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  empire. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen  continued  to  reside  with  Alderman  Wood 
and  his  family,  and  to  take  counsel  with  the  very  eminent  lawyers 
who  had  espoused  her  cause. 

Matthew  Wood,  we  may  mention,  was  an  alderman  of  London 
and  one  of  its  parliamentary  representatives.  The  Queen  was  no 
stranger  to  him,  having  favoured  him  repeatedly  with  her  custom 

•  Yonge,  "Life  of  Lord  Liverpool,"  ni.  25, 
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at  the  linen-drapery  establishment  which  he  carried  on.     Our 
readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  by 

*^  Some  slanderous  tools  of  State, 
Some  tamiting,  dull,  unmanner'd  deputies,'' 

this  worthy  man,  by  reason  of  the  hospitality  which  he  extended 
to  his  sovereign  in  her  hour  of  need,  was  charged  with  notoriety- 
hunting,  and  his  character,  along  with  that  of  the  Queen,  was  in 
consequence  discussed,  attacked,  confuted,  answered,  defended. 

That  Wood  was  actuated  by  personal  motives  we  shall  believe 
only  when  we  see  some  more  satisfactory  proof  of  it  than  is 
supplied  in  the  effusions  of  anonymous  and  malignant  libellers. 
The  truth  is  that  Wood,  like  only  too  many  of  his  contemporaries , 
felt  disgusted  at  the  treatment  which  the  Queen  was  receiving 
in  high  places,  and  though  by  no  means  one  of  the  order  who 
^  do  good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fame,"  did  not  shrink 
from  openly  expressing  his  loyalty  by  deeds,  instead  of  by  hys- 
terical rants  and  singing  "  Rule  Britannia,"  like  the  pot-wallopers 
of  St  Giles'.  In  a  short  time  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation 
was  engaged  with  Caroline's  aflfairs.  The  Queen's  counsel, 
Brougham,  her  attorney,  and  Denman,  her  solicitor-general, 
men  accustomed  to  command  the  applause  of  listening  senates, 
tried  hard,  of  course,  to  throw  out  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties 
on  its  first  reading.  But  in  this  they  were  foiled.  They  then 
determined  to  resist  it  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  aided  by 
Justice  Williams,  Sergeant  Wilde  and  Doctor  Lushington.  The 
Commons  were  permitted  to  adjourn  for  a  period  of  several 
successive  weeks.  The  legislature,  it  must  be  understood,  was 
not  prorc^ued,  but  the  Commons  adjourned  at  intervals.  After 
a  deal  of  preliminary  beating  about  the  bush,  a  date  was  fixed 
for  a  trial  of  unparalleled  interest.  This  date  was  the  19th  of 
August,  1820.  Party  violence  in  the  interim  reached  its  climax. 
Families  quarrelled  over  the  case.  Fathers  took  the  part  of  the 
King  against  the  Queen.  Sons  took  the  part  of  the  Queen 
aigainst  the  King.  Wagers  were  laid  in  the  clubs  and  coffee- 
houses on  the  probable  results.  No  member  of  the  prosecution 
could  stir  out  by  day  without  receiving  an  insult  or  a  shower 
of  opprobrious  epithets.  The  newspapers  reaped  golden  har- 
vests. AH  the  pens  that  had  been  employed  in  lauding  the 
virtues  of  soap,  candles,  razors,  hair-oil,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
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odd  things,  went  to  work.  No  one  who  had  an  ink  bottle  and 
quill  pen  within  his  reach  but  sat  down  to  compose  a  glowing 
eulogium  upon  the  King,  or  a  malignant  libel  upon  the  Queen- 
Every  day  the  public  prints,  those  criteria  of  public  opinion, 
overflowed  with  the  effusions  of  the  mute  inglorious  Milton  and 
oracles  of  mutual  improvement  societies,  who  in  their  endeavour 
"  to  be  immortal,  if  only  for  a  season,"  discounted  eternity.  But 
all  the  lucubrations  and  puffs  signed  Indignans,  Publicola,  Junius, 
Semper  Eadem,  Virtus  post  Funera,  and  so  forth,  were  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  contents  of  John  Bully  a 
newspaper  which  had  been  started  for  the  express  purpose  of 
throwing  aspersions  upon  the  Queen.  In  this  wretched  journal, 
a  curiosity  of  the  ethics  of  anonymous  journalism,  Theodore 
Hook  and  Doctor  William  Maginn,  the  one  a  great  humourist, 
the  other  a  brilliant  scholar,  both  bore  a  hand.  Day  after  day 
they  filled  its  columns  with  what,  we  have  no  doubt,  they  con- 
sidered to  be  matter  of  a  highly  **Jnteresting  "  character.  Hook, 
who  had  always  been  a  most  bigoted  and  violent  Tory,  launched 
the  envenomed  shafts  of  his  sarcasm  and  invective  at  the  Queen's 
supporters,  without  either  pity  or  reniorse.  It  is  said,  and  the 
assertion  is  supported  by  evidence,  that  the  paper  under  Hook's 
management  soon  reached  an  enormous  circulation,  and  that  his 
income  was  ;;^2,ooo  a  year.  "  It  is  impossible  to  deny,"  says  a 
verbal  reviewer,  "  that  Bull  frightened  the  Whig  aristocracy  from 
countenancing  the  court  of  Brandenburg  House.  The  national 
movement  was  arrested,  and  George  IV.  had  mainly  fokn  Bull 
to  thank  for  the  result."  There  was,  however,  little  credit  in  the 
abuse  of  John  Bully  which  now  lies  rotting  in  the  old  numbers  of 
the  paper,  a  sickening  spectacle  to  gods  and  men. 

And  now  the*  trial  came  on.  The  scene  Wcis  Westminster  Hall, 
an  edifice  fraught  with  numerous  historical  associations.  The 
long-looked  for  day  came  at  last.  Sight-seers  sat  up  all  night,  in 
order  to  secure  places  for  the  morrow,  to  gaze  upon  the  peers  and 
the  judges  as  they  passed  to  Westminster  Hall.  Externally  the 
scene  was  one  of  fighting,  hustling  and  menacing.  Internally  the 
hall  presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  sea  of  heads.  Conspi- 
cuous among  the  throng  were  Castlereagh  and  Liverpool,  Sid- 
mouth  and  Copley,  Grey  and  Lansdowne,  Brougham  and  Den- 
man.  "  Lawrence,"  says  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  "  there  gazed  on 
a  scene  more  thrilling  and  august  than  the  soul  of  painting  had 
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ever  conceived  ;  and  Kean  studied  the  play  of  passions  as  violent 
as  any  by  which  he  had  entranced  the  world  on  the  mimic  stage, 
and  in  the  front  of  all  was  the  Queen  of  England,  a  stranger,  child- 
less, reviled,  discrowned,  but  sustained  by  the  native  intrepidity 
of  her  race  and  gazing  undaunted  on  the  hostility  of  a  nation  in 
arms."*     Considerations  of  space  preclude  us  from  dwelling  on 
the  details  of  this  historic  trial,  or  we  might  show  how  the  violence 
and  scurrility  of  the  press  reached  its  greatest  height,  and  the  most 
unmeasured  attacks  upon  the  Queen  filled  its  columns  ;  how  the 
witnesses,  who  were  chiefly  from  Italy,  ably  sustained  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  country  for  veracity  by  lying,  prevaricating  and  eat- 
ing their  words ;  how  the  chief  of  them,  Theodore  Majocchi,  the 
Queen's  valet,  affected  absolute  ignorance  of  much  that  he  knew 
and  shook  his  head  at  every  inconvenient  question  with  the  **  Non 
mi  ricordoy*  which  became  the  laugh  of  the  town  ;  how  Broug- 
ham and  Denman  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  greatness  in 
the  legal  profession  by  the  skill  and  ability  which  they  brought 
to  bear  upon  their  difficult  and  delicate  task,  and  by  their  speeches, 
which  since  have  been  ranked  among  the  finest  specimens  of  for- 
ensic eloquence ;  how  the  populace  espoused  the  Queen's  cause 
with  an  energy  seldom  before  witnessed,  and  placed  the  lives 
of  all  the  eminent  persons  who  were  against  her  in  jeopardy. 
These  things  we  pass  by.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  end  the  re- 
sult of  the  trial  established  the  fact  beyond  any  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  the  Queen  while  abroad  had  been  lax  and  indiscreet 
in  her  conduct,  and  that  she  had  not  erred  on  the  side  of  exces- 
sive modesty.      Her  Majesty  on  several  occasions  went  down  to 
the  House  in  state  accompanied  by  her  suite,  and  occupied  a  seat 
near  her  counsel  within  the  bar.     On  the  8th  of  November,  1820, 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was  carried 
in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  twenty  eight,  the  numbers  being 
one  hundred  and  twenty- three  to  ninety- five.     These   things 
meant  that  the  Queen  had  been  found  guilty  of  that  which  had 
been  laid  to  her  charge.     On  the  third  reading,  however,  in  No- 
vember, 1820,  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  divorce  clause  of  the 
bill  was  not  more  than  nine,  the  numbers  being  one  hundred  and 
eight  to  ninety-nine.     Seeing  that  it  was  useless  to  proceed  fur- 
ther, the  Earl  of  Liverpool  with  rare  good  sense  declared  that  in 

•"History  of  Europe," ii.  463. 
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the  face  of  such  a  small  majority  he  should  drop  all  further  pro- 
ceedings. It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  popular  exultation 
when  this  fact  became  known.  On  Wednesday,  November  30th, 
the  Queen  went  in  state  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  publicly,  to  re- 
turn thanks  for  her  acquittal,  without  soldiers,  and  accompanied 
by  the  civic  magistrates.  Two  attempts,  however,  to  restore  her 
name  to  the  Liturgy  failed  of  success.  Under  mob  intimidation 
all  London  illuminated  for  three  nights  in  succession.  Nor  were 
the  popular  demonstrations  less  jubilant  in  Liverpool,  Manches- 
ter, Newcastle,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  The  ministerial  journals 
were  covered  with  derision.  All  who  had  in  any  way  opposed 
the  Queen  now  found  themselves  not  only  unpopular  but  unsafe. 
It  was  confidently  expected  that  the  Ministry  would  resign,  and 
that  something  more  than  a  mere  insult  would  be  offered  to  the 
reigning  sovereign.  The  Queen  could  not  leave  her  residence  in 
South  Audley  Street  without  receiving  a  vociferous  ovation.  Her 
presence  at  any  place  of  public  resort  infallibly  insured  her  an 
enthusiastic  welcome.  In  the  end,  however,  the  Ministry  did 
not  resign,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  none  was  more  popular 
in  the  years  which  followed  its  signal  humiliation.  "In  six 
months,"  it  is  reported  that  Lord  Castlereagh  said, "  the  King  will 
be  the  most  popular  man  in  his  dominions."  Never  was  a  happier 
prophecy. 

By  artfully  insinuating  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
rabble,  ever  fickle  and  inconstant,  by  an  unbounded  patronage 
of  all  places  of  public  resort,  the  King  succeeded  in  winning  back 
an  apparent  allegiance  to  his  person.  The  very  wretches  who 
had  before  the  trial  called  out, "  George,  where's  your  wife  ?  "  now 
cried  lustily,  '*  God  save  our  gracious  King."  Nor  was  he  slow  in 
taking  advantage  of  this  turn  of  the  tide.  So  well  did  he  play 
his  cards  that  within  a  short  time  everybody  was  looking  forward 
to  his  coronation  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  an  event  which,  we 
need  hardly  say,  had  been  deferred  in  consequence  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  Queen.  Her  Majesty  did  not  know  the  things 
that  belonged  to  her  peace.  She  had  since  her  acquittal  held  her 
head  high,  had  ceased  to  court  popular  applause  so  assiduously 
as  she  once  had,  and  had  not  fully  realized  the  fact  that  the  popu- 
larity of  the  King  had  been  to  some  extent  regained.  Nor  was 
she  slow  in  announcing  her  intention  of  being  crowned  with  him 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place.      But  application  to  the 
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Privy  Council,  and  subsequently  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the 
Primate,  resulted  in  no  favourable  response  to  her  wishes.  Deter- 
mined, however,  not  to  be  outdone,  the  Queen  declared  that  she 
would  appear  in  person  at  Westminster  Abbey  and  hand  her 
protest  to  the  King,,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  Naturally  enough 
the  announcement  of  her  intention  to  take  this  step  excited  no  or- 
dinary interest  A  riot  on  an  unprecedented  scale  was  anticipated. 
The  sequel  is  too  well  known  for  us  to  dwell  upon  it  She  was 
refused  admission  within  the  abbey  to  a  coronation  ceremony 
conducted  on  the  most  lavish  and  gorgeous  scale.  This  was 
destined  to  be  her  last  contest  with  her  worthless  spouse.  The 
mortification  tluct  she  experienced  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
can  be  expected  to  bear.  On  the  evening  of  30th  of  July,  1821, 
while  witnessing  the  performance  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  she 
became  suddenly  indisposed.  She  was  removed  to  Brandenburg 
House,  the  villa  which  she  occupied  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
near  Hammersmith.  Here  internal  inflammation  speedily 
manifested  itself,  and  in  five  days  terminated  her  career,  death 
supervening  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  August.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Caroline's  love  for  the  child  of  her  chaplain  induced  her 
shortly  before  her  death  to  find  room  for  its  parents  in  her  estab- 
lishment, to  the  exclusion  of  Lord  and  Lady  Hood,  who  had  all 
along  superintended  it,  a  step  which  damaged  her  reputation  for 
gratitude.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact  that  during  three  hours  of 
mental  wandering  which  preceded  her  death,  she  never  once 
breathed  the  name  of  a  single  person  with  whom  she  had  been 
accused  of  improper  intimacy,  though  she  alluded  repeatedly 
to  the  child  of  her  chaplain,  to  the  child  of  the  sail-maker 
whom  she  had  adopted,  who  was  the  cause  of  the  delicate  inves- 
tigation of  1806,  and  to  the  child  of  her  courier,  Bartolomeo 
Bergami,  who  had  been  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  cause  of 
the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1821,  the  funeral  cortege  quitted  Bran- 
denburg House  for  Harwich.  Ten  mourning  coaches  followed 
the  hearse.  Countless  multitudes  of  spectators  lined  the  entire 
route.  The  King  at  this  time  was  visiting  Ireland,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  positive  declaration  to  the  contrary,  his  obsequious 
ministers  felt  that  they  would  best  consult  his  wishes  by  calling 
out  the  troops  in  order  to  prevent  the  funeral  procession  from 
passing  through  the  city.    The  result  was  a  desperate  encounter 
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between  the  soldiers  and  the  mob  at  Hammersmith,  and  the  loss 
of  several  lives.*  These  proceedings,  it  was  felt,  were  entirely 
unjustifiable,  and  failed  to  produce  the  effect  which  had  been 
contemplated.  At  Hyde  Park,  the  cavalcade  was  forced  to  turn 
into  the  Marylebone  Road  through  Cumberland  Gate,  but  after 
traversing  a  short  distance  the  horses'  heads  were  turned,  and 
an  entry  was  made  into  the  Strand  by  way  of  Drury  Lane  and 
Temple  Bar.  We  have  often  been  told  by  persons  who  well 
remembered  the  event,  how  deeply  the  sight  of  the  hearse  moved 
some  of  the  bystanders  as  it  wended  its  melancholy  way  through 
the  city.  Certain  bigoted  and  narrow-minded  ecclesiastics, 
taking  alarm  at  the  inscription  which  the  coffin  bore,  an  in- 
scription, be  it  noted,  which  had  been  dictated  by  the  Queen 
herself,  **  Caroline,  of  Brunswick,  the  murdered  Queen  of  Eng- 
land," refused  to  admit  it  within  their  churches.  But  this 
mattered  little.  Leaving  London  the  procession  made  the  best 
of  its  way  to  Romfbrd,  and  thence  to  Harwich,  accompanied  by 
Lord  and  Lady  Wood,  Lady  Ann  Hamilton  and  several  others. 
Posterity  will  remember  that  two  brave  men.  Sergeant  Wilde 
and  Dr.  Lushington,  had  the  courage,  despite  the  odium  which  in 
some  quarters  their  conduct  had  aroused,  to  attend  the  corpse  of 
their  royal  client  to  its  last  resting-place.  Others  of  their  pro- 
fessional brethren,  like  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  parable,  had 
passed  by  on  the  other  side.  No  so  they.  Harwich  was 
reached  at  last.  Thousands  of  spectators  had  assembled  on  the 
beach.  The  German  Ocean  glittered  in  the  noon-day  sun,  as  if 
in  contrast  to  the  gloom  and  sorrow  which  reigned  on  shore. 
From  every  vessel  in  sight  a  banner  was  seen  floating  half-mast 
high.  In  the  decks  and  rigging  captains  and  their  crews  forgot 
the  indiscretions  of  their  sovereign.  Among  a  people  torn 
hitherto  with  conflicting  parties  the  voice  of  friction  ceased  and 
discordant  whispers  hushed.  They  could  call  to  mind  only  too 
numerous  instances  of  her  charity,  of  her  goodness  of  heart,  of 
her  readiness  to  raise  up  them  that  fell,  of  her  willingness  to 
comfort  and  help  the  weak-hearted.  Amidst  the  breathless  sus- 
pense of  the  onlookers  the  Queen's  crimson  coffin  was  lowered 
from  the  pier,  above  which  the  national  flag  quivered  gently 
in  the  breeze.     Then  the  barge  which  had  received  it  floated 

*  "Annual  Register,"  182 1. 
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gently  out  into  the  ocean,  bound  for  Stade,  on  the  distant  shores 
of  Brunswick,  there  to  mingle  its  dust  with  that  of  a  long  line  of 
princes.  Such  was  the  end  of  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the  last 
sovereign  lady  of  the  Brunswick  dynasty. 

The  King  and  the  court  favourites  maintained  their  part  to 
the  last,  and  observed  that  renunciation  of  the  world  which  is 
commonly  implied  in  "  going  into  mourning  "  to  all  appearance. 

On  a  review  of  Caroline's  miserable  career,  few,  we  think,  can 
assert  her  innocence ;  yet,  if  ever  a  woman  could  offer  an 
apology  for  deviation,  Caroline  was  that  woman.  Regarding 
her  as  a  private  person  her  husband  had  little  reason  to  com- 
plain of  her  conduct,  let  it  be  what  it  may  have  been ;  and  all 
his  high-sounding  talk,  his  allegations  about  the  honour  of  the 
country  being  at  stake,  were  nothing  more  than  mere  tricks  of 
speech,  calculated  only  to  blind  the  giddy  and  unthinking 
vulgar  to  his  obstinate  indulgence  of  a  private  pique  at  the 
hazard  of  national  tranquillity. 


H  Diamonb  Drop. 

By  MRS.  AYLMER  COWING. 

"  Master  Alured — bed-time,"  came  a  call  from  the  old  thief 
who  stay^  for  no  man,  woman  or  boy,  be  it  even  the  spoiled 
darling  of  an  American  beauty.  The  summons  was  voiced  by  a 
British  nurse,  versed  in  her  duties  and  cognizant  of  her  place,  on 
failing  to  elicit  attention  by  repeated  discreet  taps  at  the  draw- 
ing-room door,  where  a  somewhat  gambling  round  game  was  in 
full  swing  among  the  small  select  house  party  of  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Bold's  guests. 

Alured,  or  "Ally"  as  he  was  better  known,  being  thus 
abruptly  pulled  up  in  a  run  of  luck,  turned  on  the  intruder  with 
a  very  decisive,  "  No,  no !     Not  till  twelve  o'clock." 

"  It's  half-past  ten — two  hours  past  regular  bed-time,"  put  in 
the  nurse. 

"  No,  no ! " — this  time  seizing  up  a  heap  of  winning  counters 
in  one  hand  and  holding  on  by  his  mother's  lace  draperies  with 
the  other. 

"  Come,  young  chap,  'tis  about  time  you  were  asleep,"  opined 
the  master  of  the  house.  "  You  won't  be  very  fit  for  golf  to- 
morrow morning  if  you  turn  up  your  nose  at  bed-time." 

"  No,  no  I  I  won't  go — not  till  everybody  goes  to  by-by.  I 
don't  have  any  bed- time  of  my  own,"  explained  the  mite. 

•'  Is  that  so,  my  little  man  ?  " 

**  Well,"  said  his  mother,  "  Ally  has  got  into  the  way  of  going 
to  bed  when  he  feels  inclined.  I  can't  keep  him  to.  any  par- 
ticular hour.  That's  coercion.  Our  children  know  nothing  of 
that" 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said,  and  the  game  went  on. 

Round  the  table  sat  five  persons  besides  the  wilful  seven-year- 
old.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Antony  D.  Vanderbyl,  otherwise 
**  Claire,"  a  stylish  young  widow,  with  wits  about  her  sufficiently 
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sharp  to  carry  on  her  late  husband's  stockbroking  business  in 
one  of  the  States.  Her  object,  Herbrand,  the  son  of  the  house, 
a  catch  worth  marrying.  Her  rival  in  his  affections,  Millicent 
Kynaston,  a  bold  type  of  modern  young-womanhood  ;  one  who 
might  be  described  as  an  adventuress  of  gentle  birth,  prepossess- 
ing appearance,  and  the  manners,  at  least,  of  a  lady,  whenever 
she  thought  it  worth  her  while  to  put  them  on  in  company.  The 
six  players  were  made  up  by  the  elders,  host  and  hostess,  worthy 
descendants  of  a  good  old  breed  of  Saxon  yeomen,  recently 
grown  rich  by  the  shipping  trade,  and  graced  with  a  baronetcy. 
Their  good  taste  had  displayed  itself  of  recent  years  in  the 
choice  of  a  quaint  old  monastery,  within  easy  distance  from 
town,  as  their  country  seat,  and  in  the  artistic  renovation  and 
decoration  of  the  same,  with  sundry  additions  in  keeping  with 
the  requirements  of  modern  hospitality.  Among  their  co- 
operators  in  making  the  house  beautiful  were  two  young  artists, 
now  sitting  together  apart  from  the  expensive  fun  of  the  evening : 
Arthur  Heritage,  an  architect,  and  Yemra  Heme,  an  aspiring 
painter,  who  eked  out  her  living  by  pot-boilers  of  decorative 
art. 

Another  half-hour  of  fast  and  furious  play  brought  the  game 
to  a  somewhat  abrupt  conclusion,  leaving  the  small  boy  winner 
of  the  final  stakes.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  make  a  fresh 
Start,  so,  dropping  off  asleep,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  room,  while  his  grown-up  playmates  adjourned  to  the 
billiard-room  for  a  smoke  and  drink  and  final  chat.  Passing 
along  the  vaulted  cloister  that  skirted  one  side  of  the  ancient 
chamber — now  modem  drawing-room — they  went  up  a  few  steps 
to  the  billiard-room,  a  recent  addition,  with  every  luxurious 
appliance  for  player  and  looker-on.  The  couple  who  did  not 
play  lingered  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  old  precincts  so  lately 
renovated  and  adorned  by  themselves.  As  they  hung  about  one 
point  or  another  of  special  cost  in  thought  and  skill,  Yemra's 
eyes  rested  complacently  on  a  panel  of  roses  of  every  hue,  painted 
to  the  very  life.  The  young  man,  coming  to  her  side,  gave 
audible  answer  to  her  thoughts : 

"  Yes,  they  are  beautiful.  Some  of  the  most  effective  work 
you  have  done  yet" 

"  And  so  quickly  thrown  on  to  that  panel.  If  I  had  many 
such  chances,  I  ought  to  go  about  in  cabs  instead  of  having 
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to  rush  and  fight  for  omnibuses — when  I'm  dead  beat  with 
work.'* 

"  Yes,  that  pays  best ;  but  the  less  you  are  kept  to  it,  the 
better  for  your  chances  in  the  long  run.  I  don't  like  to  see  a 
girl  compelled  to  fight  the  world  for  her  daily  bread ;  'tis  so 
much  harder  for  her  than  for  a  man.  Yemra,  you  should  not 
have  to  do  it — alone." 

She  divined  what  he  meant,  but  would  not  see. 

"  I  must  not  be  discontent,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  undertone 
belying  her  brave  words.  "  I  have  not  done  so  badly  to  keep 
myself  going  and  make  some  steps  up  the  ladder.  This  has 
been  a  good  chance  for  me  at  the  Abbey,  and  I  don't  forget  that 
I  owe  it  to  you." 

The  man  was  repressed  thus,  gently,  but  effectually.  She  had 
not  so  much  beauty  as  either  of  the  other  two  young  women, 
this  slender  dark  girl  with  some  exotic  strain  of  the  gipsy's 
blood,  and  fascination  stronger  than  mere  colour  or  feature. 
Two  confident  rivals  were  laying  their  nets,  openly  or  covertly, 
to  enmesh  the  desirable  Herbrand,  whose  eye  of  love  perversely 
fell  upon  this  demure  young  witch — and  she  knew  it 

Arthur  Heritage  suspected,  and  their  pleasant  relationship  of 
chums,  not  lovers,  was  awkwardly  disturbed.  He  had  been  used 
to 'help  her  by  criticising  and  fault-finding,  no  less  than  by  open- 
ing up  channels  of  work  for  the  young  artist.  Herbrand  had 
nothing  but  unqualified  praise  to  give,  and  looks  that  made  the 
other  man  long  to  kick  him  out  of  the  room.  Yet  he  was  too 
proud  and  too  honest  to  modify  his  own  tone,  or  to  press  any 
sense  of  obligation  upon  the  girl ;  only  adding  a  word  of 
warning : 

**  Make  the  best  of  it  all,  but  do  not  count  upon  your  welcome 
here,  so  as  to  wear  it  out." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"These  are  kind,  liberal  people  in  their  way,  but  they  are 
pushing  themselves  up  in  the  world,  and  unless  you  rise  with 
them,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  let  you  go.  I  knew  them  before 
you  did." 

She  made  no  answer,  and  let  him  stroll  away  alone  to  join  the 
rest. 

She  sat  down  to  the  organ  erected  in  the  grand  old  room,  and 
sent  a  few  wild  notes  floating  through  the  ripples  of  light 
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laughter  beyond,  like  some  spirit-voice  haunting  the  once-sacred 
walls  of  the  dead  monks'  dwelling.  Herbrand  stole  out,  came 
and  sat  down  behind  her,  and  did  not  speak,  but  there  was  passion 
in  the  harmony  that  thrilled  from  finger-tips  through  stop  and 
human  note,  speaking  from  soul  to  soul.  **  Good-night,  Yemra," 
fell  like  a  low  whisper  of  unexpired  sound  from  the  instrument, 
as  she  went  away  to  dream  of  fame  and  the  luxuries  of  appreci- 
ated art  in  a  lady  of  rank  and  fortune.  Such  ambition  was  hers 
— to  be  taken  up,  preferred,  cared  for — the  ineradicable  bent  of 
woman. 

While  she  flitted  away  to  her  rest,  the  two  charmers,  English 
and  American,  foregathered  upstairs,  in  and  out  of  their  adjacent 
rooms,  in  deep  deliberation  on  what  to  wear  at  a  small  informal 
dance  coming  off  the  next  evening  for  the  pleasure  of  the  guests 
in  the  house.  The  Western  belle,  in  high  satisfaction  with  the 
general  wagging  of  the  world,  displayed  her  toilette  and  gems, 
sublimely  unconscious  of  rivalry  from  any  lesser  light  of  beauty. 
Millicent  played  to  her  lead,  like  a  walking  lady  subordinate  to 
a  stage  star,  hating  her  with  a  perfect  hatred,  and  suffering 
tortures  to  see  herself,  the  finer  woman  of  the  two,  hopelessly 
handicapped  by  poor,  inferior  clothes.  To  add  to  her  torment, 
she  was  not  blind,  like  the  impassive  American,  to  the  third 
element  of  trouble  which  she  perceived  creeping  up  in  the  dark 
artist's  gipsy  head.  Giddy,  with  a  whirling  brain,  Millicent  felt 
the  wild  thoughts  she  could  not  bridle  careering  through  her 
burning  temples.  In  her  weak  hour,  an  insidious  temptation 
crept  like  a  gnawing  insect  beneath  the  childish  curls  and 
smooth  white  brow. 

One  after  another,  the  costly  jewels  were  being  displayed  to 
provoke  her  envy,  already  excited  by  the  great  diamond  drops 
that  shook  and  dazzled  out  of  their  broad  discs  as  they  hung 
beneath  Mrs.  Vanderbyl's  small  ears.  Millicent  was  afraid  to 
think  of  the  fabulous  sum  stated  as  their  value.  One  of  them, 
sold  or  pawned  for  a  tithe  of  it,  would  amply  set  up  and  jceep 
an  English  society  belle  going  for  many  months.  There  they 
lay,  vexing  her  eyes  with  their  prisms  of  unfathomable  light. 
Now  they  went  to  their  night  lodging,  where  the  treasures  lay 
unguarded  by  lock  or  key,  being  part  of  the  lady's  ordinary 
attire  as  a  guest  in  the  house.  Nothing  could  be  easier — if  she 
once  had  the  will — than  to  seize  an   opportune   moment  to 
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abstract  one  of  theni  from  its  velvet  bed.  No,  she  was  not  a  thief! 
She  crushed  the  grotesque  fancy  that  was  creeping  like  a  small 
stealthy  worm  within  the  soft  white  m3^teries  beneath  her  satin 
bodice.     No,  not  that !     It  could  never  be. 

Fresh  vexation  and  provocation  lashed  at  her  throughout  the 
next  day  and  night.  She  was  nowhere  in  the  running  against 
Mrs.  Vanderbyl,  who  seemed  to  know  so  well  how  to  put  "  her 
own  price"  on  "her  own  sweet  self" — ^in  dealings  with  men. 
She  was  sure  of  her  position,  quietly  taking  precedence,  as  a 
guest  in  England,  of  all  native  dignities  and  titles ;  the  fair 
republican  possessing  the  tact  to  make  it  understood,  without 
offence,  that  she  meant  to  acknowledge  no  social  superior. 
How  much  this  would  tell  in  her  favour  with  the  somewhat 
aspiring  house  of  Bold,  it  was  not  hard  to  divine.  She  had 
succeeded,  too,  in  luring  within  their  gates  as  ball  guests  two 
younger  sons  of  the  ducal  magnate  of  the  neighbourhood,  as 
well  as  her  own  chum  and  housemate,  pro  tem.^  in  London,  the 
widowed  Viscountess  of  Eastbury,  who  remained  to  sleep  after 
the  dance. 

Millicent  lay  awake,  acting  the  scenes  of  the  past  days  over 
again,  until  she  sank,  as  it  were,  into  an  unknown  depth,  ringed 
in  by  narrowing  circles  down  to  some  fatal  slough  that  should 
hold  her  fast,  like  a  fluttering  victim  caught  in  the  snarer's  lime. 
One  conviction  mastered  all :  she  had  seen,  she  knew  now,  Her- 
brand's  fancy,  her  own  peril,  lay  in  that  slight  artist  girl.  Unless 
she  could  be  put  from  the  question,  it  would  be  in  vain  striving  to 
outshine  the  other  rival  by  lawful  or  unlawful  arts ;  then  the 
effectual  means  flashed  upon  her  to  accomplish  both  ends  at  one 
stroke.  Should  it  be  done  ?  This  once,  once  only,  never  to  be 
repeated  in  all  her  life,  whispered  the  low  voice  of  the  serpent  in 
the  woman's  ear. 

And  so  she  fell.  Having  yielded  in  one  unguarded 
moment  she  thought  it  all  out,  and  took  her  measures  with  a 
decision  and  cunning  that  might  have  put  many  a  "  lifer "  to 
shame. 

Lady  Eastbury  was  returning  to  town  by  the  midday  train. 
Millicent  compassed  a  summons  up  for  that  day,  on  her  own 
behoof,  adroitly  putting  in  to  travel  with  the  titled  visitor,  and 
promising  to  return  before  dinner  time.  Underneath  her  busk 
lay  the  precious  eardrop,  torn  apart  from  its  upper  stone.    That 
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lay,  a  waif  broken  off,  amongst  the  colours  and  brushes  in  Yemra's 
painting  room. 

Parting  from  Lady  Eastbury,  Millicent  took  a  hansom  to  the 
Strand,  and  making  her  way  to  a  fit  perruquier's,  purchased  a 
dark  wig  and  got  it  properly  fitted  on,  as  she  stated,  for  an 
amateur  performance  in  the  country  that  evening,  also  having 
some  touches  of  make-up  added  to  change  her  English  type  to  a 
gipsy  cast  Thus  disguised,  she  singled  out  a  likely  looking  shop 
—jeweller  and  pawnbroker's.  She  made  her  bargain — a  bad 
one — gave  her  name  and  address,  false,  it  needs  not  say,  being  no 
other  than  those  of  Yemra,  the  enemy  whose  ruin  she  most  desired 
to  accomplish. 

The  sum  being  large,  notes  were  offered  to  her.  She  asked 
for  gold  and  obtained  it  partially.  The  remaining  paper  she 
took  straight  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  got  cashed.  Wrapping 
up  the  gold  in  a  small  bag,  she  thrust  it  down  beneath  her  stays  ; 
then  drove  back  in  a  cab  to  the  station,  and  got  off  her  wig 
during  the  transit  Some  kind  of  order  was  put,  under  diffi- 
culties, upon  her  own  hair.  She  would  arrive  just  at  the  hour  of 
dressing  for  dinner,  and  trust  to  the  shelter  of  a  broad  hat  and 
veil  to  carry  her  through  the  quiet  of  the  house.  Perhaps  there 
would  be  something  else  to  distract  attention  by  the  time  she 
re-entered  it 

Her  most  dangerous  observer,  Arthur  Heritage,  had  quitted 
the  scene  early  that  morning  for  his  work  in  town.  Yemra, 
having  an  appointment  to  keep  with  the  editor  of  an  illustrated 
magazine,  went  up  under  his  escort,  but  against  his  advice  she 
returned  forthwith  to  linger  at  the  Abbey.  She  was  spending 
the  afternoon  in  the  room  dedicated  to  her  special  use,  occupied 
with  a  little  artistic  gem  to  be  left  as  a  souvenir  of  those  few  days 
of  bewildering  pleasure.  It  was  a  tiny  reproduction  of  a  view 
over  river  and  valley  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  house. 
Just  as  she  was  putting  the  last  touches,  moving  round  her  work 
with  loving  severity,  to  add  a  grace  or  a  light  to  the  charming 
picture,  the  window  darkened  above  her,  and  Herbrand's  fine 
form  stood  upon  the  balcony  running  along  the  wall  across  the 
north  light  He  had  chosen  that  way  to  come  upon  her  as  a 
surprise,  and  almost  before  she  could  summon  up  the  nerve  for  a 
second  look,  he  was  down  the  small  oak  steps  into  the  room  and 
made  a  picture  as  large  as  life  beside  her  easel 
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**  Beautiful — ^most  beautiful,''  he  munnored,  bending  down  over 
her  shoulder,  as  if  attracted  by  her  handiwork  only.  **  Well,  you 
have  taught  me  what  a  lovely  spot  it  !&  I  never  looked  at  the 
old  place  in  such  a  light  before." 

^  It  is  a  place  to  be  proud  of." 

**  In  the  new  light  you  have  shed  upon  it,  Yemra." 

"  Well,  I  have  done  my  best  I  have  been  the  recipient  of  so 
much  kindness  here,  I  had  it  very  much  at  heart  to  leave  some 
of  my  good  work  to  be  remembered  by,  when ^ 

"  Yemra,  you  are  not  going  yet  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,  or  the  next  day — I  must" 

"  No,  no  ;  we  can't  let  you." 

''  I  must  not  be  idle.  I  have  done  all  I  could  here.  I  must  go 
back  to  my  r^ular  mill." 

"  You  should  not  have  to  waste  yourself  on  screens  and  panels 
and  illustrated  papers — ^you,  who  can  create  such  a  magic  mirror 
of  nature  as  this." 

"  I  must  earn  my  living  as  best  I  can." 

"  It  is  horrible — unjust  Yemra,  it  must  never  be  again. 
Take  your  freedom  from  drudgery  unworthy  of  you,  and  give 
me  the  greatest  happiness  on  earth — as  my  own,  my  wife. 
Yemra,  you  know  I  love  you.  Is  it  not  true?  Deny  it — ^you 
cannot" 

''  It  may  be  I  have  fancied — I  was  never  sure.  I  am  conscious 
of  all  that  stands  between  you  and  a  poor  girl  like  me." 

"  Yemra,  you  are  ten  thousand  times  too  good  for  me." 

'^  It  is  not  possible  that  I  can  take  you  at  your  word.  You 
might  be  sorry,  and  if  I  once  gave  way  to  caring  for  you,  that 
would  be  the  wreck  of  me  and  my  poor  art.  Let  me  go  now, 
without  another  word,  and  you  are  free — honourably  free — if  you 
never  seek  me,  never  speak  another  word  to  me." 

She  forced  the  words  from  her  lips  in  her  pride,  while  the 
choking  in  her  throat  belied  the  vain  attempt.  Conscious  of  the 
vanity  of  the  struggle,  she  broke  down,  in  woman's  fashion,  and 
found  herself  sobbing  her  heart  out  on  Herbrand's  breast 

He  was  a  dangerous  foe  to  a  girl's  peace  at  such  close  quarters. 
Six  feet  of  muscular  symmetry,  suitable  for  a  model  of  Apollo ; 
a  Saxon  face,  pale  hair,  and  blue-grey  eyes,  kindly,  but  lacking 
in  resolve  and  power  of  self-restraint ;  lips  deftly  chiselled  beneath 
bis  blonde  moustache,  but  somewhat  drawn  with  the  unmistakable 
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curve  of  a  boy  to  whom  no  parent  had  ever  said  nay ;  mostly 
right  in  his  iirst  impulses,  often  faulty  in  his  actual  deeds.  It 
was  his  great  misfortune  to  have  been  withheld  from  the  army — 
his  natural  bent — ^as  a  treasure  too  precious  for  the  risks  of  mili- 
tary life.  At  three-and  twenty  he  took  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands,  but  failed  to  pass  exams. ;  and  now,  shut  out  by  his 
twenty-five  years,  was  too  old,  except  for  the  militia,  the  last 
resource  for  martial  amusement  of  such  as  he.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  able  to  prove  that  the  stuff  of  a  right  good  soldier  had 
been  wastefully  spoiled  and  cut  up  in  carpet  service,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  her  Majesty's. 

Failing  Kaffirs,  dervishes,  or  other  dark-skinned  foes,  it  was 
inevitable  that  such  a  youth  should  become  dangerous  to  his  fair 
countrywomen.  His  marriage  was  a  consummation  greatly 
desired  by  those  nearest  to  him,  but  their  views  of  the  matter 
were  sure  to  differ  from  his  present  fancy,  and  in  this  he  was 
serious  and  honourable,  and  did  not  mean  to  be  disturbed. 

Just  then,  a  rush  and  a  clatter  overhead  parted  the  incautious 
pair  with  a  sudden  start.  Then  came  a  prolonged  "  Oh  ! "  of 
keen  excitement  from  a  childish  voice.  Young  America  stood 
defiant,  and  master  of  the  position. 

'*  Oh,  you — it's  you.  Master  Ally,"  exclaimed  Herbrand,  the 
moment  he  found  his  tongue.  **  What  right  have  you,  sir,  to 
creep  into  tjiis  room  ?  " 

"  As  good  as  you,  Mr.  Herbrand,  a-hanging  after  your  young 
sweetheart,  Miss  Heme.  Now  you  two  are  in  love.  Now  don't 
you  tell  me  any  lies." 

Herbrand  scaled  the  enemy's  vantage  point  three  stairs  at  a 
time  with  his  long  legs,  and  whisked  up  the  sturdy  little  figure, 
impudent  pointed  finger  and  all,  then  swung  the  boy  in  the  air 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  balcony.  The  child  never 
flinched,  but  clung  like  a  limpet  to  his  support — and  his 
opinion. 

"  I  won't  tell  mummy.  She's  sweet  on  you,  but  I  won't  have 
you  for  a  new  papa.     You  marry  Yemra." 

"  Is  that  what  you've  come  here  to  teach  me,  you  young 
scoundrel  ?  " 

"  No,  I  didn't  I'm  come  because  I'm  sent.  Your  mummy 
wants  you,  Mr.  Herdie,  because,  because — my  mummy's  earrings 
have  been  stolen." 
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"  Stolen  !    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

•*  She's  only  got  one  now.  Some  one  else  has  got  the  other. 
Somebody's  done  it  in  the  house.  She  took  it  out  of  her  ear 
last  night     Mummy  said  we  were  to  look  for  it  ever3nvhere." 

Kicking  and  fighting  his  way  to  the  ground,  the  urchin  jumped 
down  the  steps  into  the  room,  and  proceeded  to  rumm^e 
through  Yemra's  paints  and  appliances,  while  the  two  grown-ups, 
not  a  little  disturbed  and  perplexed,  debated  together  as  to 
whether  this  was  one  of  the  youngster's  usual  pranks,  or  some 
real  mischance  to  the  jewel.  Finally,  Herbrand  went  off  to 
see. 

All  doubt  was  at  an  end  the  moment  he  saw  his  mother's  face, 
wrought  and  pinched  with  an  overwhelming  feminine  calamity. 
Mrs.  Vanderbyl  was  behaving  splendidly.  Any  one  would  have 
supposed  it  was  she  who  had  offended  against  the  decorum  and 
dignity  of  the  house,  by  provoking  larceny  with  tbe  precious 
adornments  of  her  fair  person.  If  she  was  playing  for  another, 
more  valued  stake,  it  was  with  the  knowledge  of  her  own  value 
and  the  wit  to  conceal  her  hand. 

"  Dear  lady,"  she  said,  "  we  can  never  answer  for  what  may 
happen  on  the  night  of  a  party.  If  you  are  ever  so  sure  of  your 
servants,  some  thief  may  have  crept  up  a  ladder  to  my  window, 
when  the  noise  and  bustle  in  the  house  kept  us  all  on  the  go." 

**  But  you  had  them  in  your  ears ;  I  saw  them." 

"  Not  after  I  went  up  with  Ally.  He  was  taken  sick,  you 
remember,  after  eating  too  many  of  your  delicious  ices  and 
cakes.  He  was  very  fretful  and  kept  pulling  at  my  earrings ;  so 
1  took  them  out,  and  put  them  back  in  their  case,  in  my  own 
room.  Then  I  sat  with  the  boy — quite  half-an-hour — before  I 
came  down  again  to  dance.     That's  just  it." 

Herbrand  listened.  The  explanation  was  mainly  addressed 
to  him,  as  the  man  in  authority ;  his  father  was  engaged,  as  usual, 
in  the  City,  during  the  day. 

"  rU  make  a  close  search  round  the  house,  Mrs.  Vanderbyl, 
that's  the  first  thing — ^and  then — send  for  the  police." 

The  search  was  made,  but  no  footstep  had  disturbed  the 
delicate  beds*of  blossom  nestling  close  under  the  old  walls,  right 
beneath  the  lady's  window.  No  ladder  could  have  been  planted 
near  it  without  a  trace  left. 

"What  have  you  found,  Herdie?"  inquired  Lady  Bold. 
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"  Nothing  at  all.     It  is  inexplicable." 

"  It  is  perfectly  heart-breaking — such  a  thing  to  have  been 
done  in  our  house." 

"  Dear  Lady  Bold,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  all  that.  We  cannot 
afford  to  wound  our  friends'  feelings  for  the  sake  of  a  stone  that 
may  be  replaced.  I  can  stand  it  all  right ;  don't  you  trouble, 
dear." 

"  I  am  pained  to  think  it  might  have  been  one  of  our  lady 
guests.  Kleptomania,  they  would  call  it,"  said  Herbrand,  put- 
ting on  a  grave  look  of  judicial  severity. 

"  I  have  heard  of  such  things,  but  I  cannot  believe  them,"  said 
his  mother  with  a  reproving  look. 

"  That  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment,"  said  the  American 
with  ready  generosity,  "and  if  it  could  be  possible,  I  would 
entreat  of  you,  for  my  sake,  never  to  say  a  word  about  it.  Don't 
fetch  the  jwlice ;  I  would  rather  bear  the  loss  ten  times  over  than 
bring  up  my  friends'  names  in  connection  with  so  scandalous  a 
business." 

"  You  are  behaving  beautifully,"  said  Herbrand, "  and  I  believe 
you  are  wise.  The  police  would  talk  and  could  not  help  us. 
Give  it  time,  I  say,  and  most  likely  the  truth  will  come  out  I 
don't  believe  in  any  burglar  theory.  What  about  questioning 
the  servants?" 

"  I  did  tell  the  maid  who  waits  on  me,  bidding  her  look  for  the 
earring,  in  case  it  had  got  mislaid  or  knocked  about.  I  thought, 
if  she  had  taken  it,  she  might  be  frightened,  and  put  it  back.  I 
saw  her  take  another  girl  with  her  to  search,  after  they  made  the 
bed.  I  went  away,  to  leave  the  chance  open  to  them  of  saying 
they  found  it" 

"  Compounding  a  felony,  eh  ? "  said  Herbrand  with  a  smile. 
"  If  it  had  been  put  back,  wouldn't  you  have  told  us  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word.  Let  her  be  sorry,  and  never  try  it  again  ;  that's 
good  enough  for  me." 

Here  the  situation  was  complicated  by  the  entrance  of  Yemra, 
red  with  anger,  holding  up  the  broken  top  of  the  missing  earring. 

"  Look  at  this.  Ally,  your  son,  calls  me  a  thief  because  he 
found  this  hidden  among  my  paint  brushes.  WHo  put  it  there, 
I  want  to  know  ?  " 

Close  after  came  the  small  mischief,  sniggering  in  high  glee 
and  self-importance. 
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"  I  found  it  I  Pve  told  the  truth  ;  that's  so,"  he  asserted  boldly, 
before  the  dumfounded  group  of  his  perplexed  elders.  Herbrand 
was  the  first  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 

"  You  found — you  mean  you  put  it  there,  you  little  rascaL" 

"No,  I  didn't;  the  thief  did." 

"  Come,  Ally,"  interposed  the  young  gentleman's  indulgent 
parent,  *'you  mustn't  call  nasty  names  because  a  lady's  things 
have  got  mixed.  Is  it  at  all  likely  Miss  Heme  would  do  such  a 
thing — ^supposing  any  lady  could  ?  Who  would  be  such  a  fool 
as  to  scatter  the  evidence  about  for  naughty  little  boys  to  pick 
up  ?     Somebody  has  done  it  for  a  practical  joke." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Yemra  bitterly,  feeling  a  cold  shiver 
run  round  her  body,  like  the  first  touch  of  an  iron  band  of  cir- 
cumstance that  should  tighten  and  press  till  it  crushed  out  her 
life.  The  fact  that  she  was  being  accused  and  defended  seemed 
to  strike  her  lover,  and  he  was  warm  in  assertion  that  some  one 
of  the  servants,  or  some  friend  or  sweetheart  surreptitiously  let 
in,  who  knew  the  house  well,  must  have  abstracted  the  more 
valuable  stone,  and  flung  the  broken  top  into  the  first  hiding 
place  at  hand,  to  confuse  justice. 

Into  the  thick  of  the  disturbance  arrived  the  master  of  the 
house.  The  story  was  presented  to  him  in  a  multiplex  form  by 
the  various  parties,  the  child  being  the  loudest  in  vindication  of 
his  own  sagacity.  Yemra  alone  was  silent  and  indignant  Sir 
John,  tired  out  after  a  stiff  day's  work,  was  worried  and  bewildered 
in  the  extreme.  He  was  a  rich  man,  too,  deserving  to  enjoy  his 
well-earned  rest  and  quiet  at  home.  He  looked  hard  at  the 
young  artist,  the  unmoneyed  crux  of  the  immediate  puzzle,  and 
was  seemingly  at  an  utter  loss  what  to  do  or  say.  Then  Herbrand 
stepped  into  the  breach  like  a  preux  chevalier  in  his  lad/s 
quarrel. 

"  Will  you  please  step  round  with  me,  father ;  I  want  particu- 
larly to  point  out  what  we  have  done,  and  then  you  can  advise 
us.  Miss  Heme  must  be  assured  that  she  is  in  safe  protection 
with  us."  He  spoke  boldly,  but  as  an  injured  man.  Having  got 
the  elder  gentleman  to  himself,  and  marched  him,  tired  as  he 
was,  out  and  i#,  upstairs  and  down,  over  the  whole  ground  covered 
by  suspicious  circumstances,  he  suddenly  came  down  upon  him 
"like  a  load  of  bricks,"  as  Sir  John  afterwards  feelingly  com- 
plained. 
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"  It  is  simply  intolerable  that  any  lady  should  meet  such  an 
insult  in  our  house  as  has.  been  offered  to  Yemra." 

"Yemra!" 

"  Yes.  I  feel  it  as  done  to  myself  by  that  little  wretch  of  a 
boy.  I  meant  to  tell  you  to-morrow — I  am  forced  to  do  so  now 
— I  have  just  asked  Yemra  to  be  my  wife." 

*' You— what?" 

"  You  have  often  pressed  me  to  marry.  I  have  been  bred  up 
to  please  myself  in  most  things.  You  can  understand  this  is  the 
one  case  of  all  others  where  a  man  feels  he  must  be  free  to 
choose." 

"  I  cannot  congratulate  you,  Herdie.  To  my  mind,  this  looks 
very  like  kleptomania ;  an  awkward  complaint  for  you  here- 
after, if  other  people's  valuables  take  to  walking  themselves 
into  your  wife's  possession  when  you  are  visiting  round  in  country 
houses  as  a  new-married  couple." 

Herbrand  was  humiliated  at  the  charge,  while  scouting  it  as 
preposterous. 

"  Do  you  take  her  to  be  mad  ?  A  clever  girl  like  that  I  The 
broken  earring  top  was  maliciously  laid  amongst  her  things.  I 
believe  that  odious  child  did  it.  Perhaps  somebody  set  him  on, 
out  of  spite  to  the  poor  girl." 

Herbrand  did  not  venture  on  a  direct  accusation  of  the 
mother,  while  shifting  the  onus  by  implication  on  to  her  from  off 
the  shoulders  of  his  gipsy  love.  Anything  to  thwart  his  father's 
views  as  to  a  suitable  wife  for  him. 

"  The  fellow  ought  to  be  sent  to  a  strict  tutor.  He  has  got 
beyond  his  mother.  But  she  is  a  woman  in  a  thousand  to  bear 
her  loss  so  amiably.  Didn't  you  observe  how  gently  and 
considerately  she  spoke  to  that  girl,  who,  I  believe,  is  the  real 
culprit?" 

"  Yemra !  no,  never  !  Mrs.  Vanderbyl's  forbearance  may  be 
good  policy.     One  hypothesis  is  at  least  as  good  as  the  other." 

"  There  can  be  no  comparison.  Yemra,  as  you  call  her,  wants 
money  and  position  ;  Mrs.  Vanderbyl  will  confer  both  on  the 
man  so  fortunate  as  to  win  her." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  that.  Onlj^I  do  not  so 
aspire." 

"  If  you  add  nothing  to  the  credit  of  the  family,  you  need  not 
disgrace  it." 
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"You  are  unjust,  father.  You  condemn  the  girl  on  the 
strength  of  somebody*s  clumsy  trick." 

"  What  is  she,  anyhow,  poor  beggar  ?  No  match  for  a  young 
man  like  you." 

"  Why,  I  have  heard  you  praise  her  to  her  face,  crack  her  up 
for  an  eighth  wonder  of  the  world." 

"As  a  painter  of  panels  and  designer  of  newspaper  illus- 
trations, I  give  her  her  merits  ;  riot  as  a  wife  for  my  son— no,  not 
even  as  the  honest  woman  you  take  her  to  be." 

Worse  janglwig  might  have  followed  between  father  and  son 
but  for  the  opportune  interruption  of  the  dinner  bell.  Sir  John 
was  too  effectually  knocked  over,  and  had  no  spirit  left  to  dress. 
He  went  down  as  he  was,  with  the  exception  of  an  evening 
jacket  flung  on  in  haste.  Herbrand  rushed  to  his  room,  and  got 
into  his  usual  faultless  clothes  in  a  very  few  minutes,  not  all 
unconscious  of  the  three  rival  graces,  whose  eyeshot  it  behoved 
him  to  meet  without  a  flaw. 

MilUcent  sat  down  as  it  were  in  blissful  ignorance  of  any- 
thing rotten  in  the  family  state.  After  one  glance  of  satisfaction 
at  her  wealthy  rival  shorn  of  earrings,  she  kept  quiet,  watching 
the  course  of  events.  No  information  was  volunteered  to  her 
in  presence  of  the  servants,  but  during  the  ladies'  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  drawing-room,  Lady  Bold  took  occasion  to  speak  in 
carefully  measured  terms  of  what  had  happened  MilUcent 
played  her  part  as  horrified  listener  with  perfect  tact,  and  such 
effect,  that  Yemra  felt  crushed  by  the  incidence  of  suspicion,  yet 
could  not  seize  upon  one  word  bearing  any  definite  charge  to  rebut. 

Instinctively  she  hung  back  from  Herbrand,  while  Millicent 
improved  her  chance  of  fixing  a  meeting  with  him  at  the  neigh- 
bouring ducal  house,  where  her  face  and  figure  were  bespoken 
for  a  series  of  tableaux  vivants^  to  come  off  in  six  weeks  time. 
Herbrand  was  persuaded  to  assist  in  one  or  two  of  the  groups, 
under  her  special  arrangement  This  settled,  she  could  de- 
murely stand  aside  during  the  parting  scene  with  Yemra  next 
day.  The  girl  could  stop  no  longer  beneath  the  censure  of 
silence  and  cold  looks,  with  the  ineffectual  support  of  Herbrand's 
vexed  symps^y. 

"  Remember,  Yemra,"  he  said,  "  you  are  mine  now.  Take 
care  of  yourself,  and  wait  a  little.  It  will  come  all  right  for  us  in 
the  end." 
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"  And  until  it  does — ^the  less  said  the  better." 

"  Yemra,  do  you  doubt  my  love  for  you  ?  " 

"No,  no— I  could  not  bear  to  do  that — only  remember,  I  leave 
you  free.    When  you  will,  seek  me  yourself." 

He  did  not,  for  three  weeks,  while  she  toiled  on,  uncom- 
forted,  in  her  own  way  of  life.  She  never  told  Heritage  a  word 
of  what  had  passed,  until,  one  day,  she  had  to  summon  his  help 
in  a  sore  strait  She  was  deep  in  her  work  with  a  model,  when 
a  sharp  ring  claimed  admittance  at  the  great  arched  outer  door 
of  SL  Ive's  Studios.  After  some  moments'  delay,  the  lame 
porter  of  the  buildings  came  to  the  fore,  inquiring : 

**  Who  do  you  come  for  ?  " 

"  Miss  Yemra  Heme." 

"Go  in ;  turn  to  your  left ;  No.  17." 

The  stranger  obeyed,  taking  a  sharp  turn  into  a  corridor  that 
seemed  to  have  no  particular  end,  but  to  lose  itself  in  a  distant 
fog.  It  was  walled  with  wainscot,  and  lighted  from  above  by  a 
row  of  square  windows  on  the  left  side ;  on  the  right  it  had  a 
succession  of  doors,  numbered  and  named,  giving  access  to  the 
studio-dwellings  of  the  artists,  men  and  women,  each  living  alone 
under  a  common  roof.  One  good  apartment,  with  a  north 
light,  was  divided  from  the  sleeping  cell  by  a  wooden  partition 
that  stopped  some  feet  short  of  the  ceiling,  to  admit  ventilation 
and  borrowed  light ;  such  as  tended  to  encourage  a  certain  pic- 
turesque carelessness  in  the  hairdressing  and  general  attire  of 
the  cultured  race  of  inhabitants.  Here  Yemra  toiled  under  safe 
protection,  as  was  supposed.  Beneath  her  name  on  the  door 
she  had  posted  up  a  notice,  "  No  models  wanted :  do  not  knock  " 
—to  defend  herself  from  persecution  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Mark  Silverstone  found  the  number,  and  recognized  the 
too  well  known  name — not  that  he  had  heard  of  its  bearer  in 
any  of  the  paths  of  fame,  which  lay  far  apart  from  his  beat  in 
life.  He  disobeyed  the  notice,  and  knocked  repeatedly,  eliciting 
the  presence  of  Yemra  herself,  the  necessary  servants  being  com- 
mon property,  only  called  upon  when  absolutely  required. 

"  You  can't  come  in ;  I  have  a  model,"  objected  Yemra,  step- 
ping forward,  sheathed  in  her  working  apron  from  cftn  to  toe. 

"  My  business  is  of  the  greatest  importance." 

"What  is  it  about?" 

"  Not  possible  to  explain  in  a  word  or  two." 
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"  I  can't  give  up  my  time  now.  I  can't  throw  down  my  work. 
Will  you  return  at  one  o'clock  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  two  hours  to  spend  waiting.  It  is  for  your  own 
interest  to  clear  the  matter  up  at  once." 

Some  sense  flashed  upon  the  girl  of  what  was  coming ;  a  key 
to  the  mystery  of  the  theft  perhaps — if  so,  the  sooner  the  better- 
She  went  in  and  hurried  the  lightly-draped  model  into  the  little 
bed-chamber,  awkwardly  within  earshot,  but  that  could  not  be 
helped.     Then  she  asked  Mr.  Silverstone  in. 

He  declined  to  sit  down,  and  looking  very  hard  at  her,  in  an 
accusatory  tone  began : 

"  Miss  Yemra  Heme,  I  presume  ?  " 

*'Yes." 

He  seemed  to  doubt  her  word.  He  could  not  make  her  out. 
Here  was  the  person  he  wanted,  yet  she  was  not  the  same— as 
his  memory  served  him.  Was  it  the  difference  in  dress  and 
surroundings  that  puzzled  him  ?  He  might  have  to  swear  to 
her  identity  in  court 

'*  I  have  come  to  put  a  few  questions  about  the  diamond  you 
brought  to  me  for  sale — three  weeks  ago." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  You  don't  deny  it.  You  offered  to  pawn  it ;  you  gave  your 
name  and  this  address." 

''Never!" 

"Finally,  you  wanted  more  money  than  I  could  offer  that  way, 
and  a  sale  was  effected ;  I  paid  the  money,  and  now,  a  lady 
stops  before  my  shop  window,  steps  in,  and  claims  the  stolen 
property.  I  had  mounted  it  as  a  pin  for  head  ornament,  but 
she  states  that  she  can  swear  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  claw  set- 
ting." 

A  sense  of  deep  injury  was  conveyed  with  the  words. 

"  Who  ?     Mrs.  Vanderbyl,  is  it  ?  " 

"  You  are  quite  correct.  That's  the  lady's  name.  I  have 
given  up  the  stone,  because  it  is  not  worth  my  while  to  dispute 
the  facts  as  they  stand,  and  I  shall  require  you  to  refund  me 
for  the  loss.  Of  course,  I  am  not  aware  by  what  means  the 
stone  cam^into  your  possession." 

The  disclaimer  was  brought  out  in  a  threatening  tone,  as 
if  in  self-defence  against  any  imputation  of  compromising  a 
felony. 
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"  My  possession !  I  have  never  seen  it  since  it  was  stolen  out 
of  Mrs.  Vanderbyl's  room  in  Sir  John  Hold's  house.  What  do 
you  mean  by  bringing  me  into  the  case  at  all  ?  " 

**  I  have  your  name,  taken  down  in  my  book,  as  you  gave 
it " 

"  I  never  gave  it  to  you — never  saw  you  before  to  my  know- 
ledge.    You  have  no  business  to  lend  yourself  to  such  a  trick." 

"  I  am  prepared  to  swear  to  your  identity  in  any  court.  You 
had  better  make  me  some  satisfaction  and  let  the  matter  drop. 
I  don't  want  to  prosecute  you." 

The  man's  tone  was  half  bullying,  half  compassionate ;  he 
was  off  his  guard,  too,  not  knowing  of  any  possible  witness  be- 
hind the  partition. 

"  You  would  not  dare  to  swear  to  such  a  lie." 

*'  I  have  got  your  name  correct.     You  admit  that." 

**  Never  from  me.  Ha !  some  one  may  have  personated  me, 
to  put  the  theft  upon  me,  out  of  malice,"  and  the  whole  truth 
flashed  upon  her  at  a  stroke.  "  I  was  in  the  house  when  the 
robbery  was  committed,  and  after  what  I  have  heard  from  you, 
I  have  my  suspicions.  What  day  was  it  you  bought  the  dia- 
mond ?  " 

"  The  20th  July.     Three  weeks  yesterday." 

"  A  Thursday ;  I  know.  Yes,  she  went  up  for  the  day,  and  I 
came  up  too,  for  a  few  hours." 

"  The  time  is  important.  It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  the 
transaction  took  place." 

"  I  was  in  the  office  of  the  Tower  Magazine  between  twelve 
and  one." 

"  Not  far  from  my  place  of  business." 

"  I  can  prove  that.     A  friend  left  me  there." 

"  And  you  came  away  alone  ?  " 

"  I  drove  straight  to  the  station  in  a  hansom  to  catch  the  train 
back." 

"You  could  have  stopped  at  my  shop  and  taken  the  next 
train." 

**  I  can  prove  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort." 

Then, she  recalled  her  momentous  interview  with*Herbrand, 
and  the  pain  and  humiliation  smote  her — must  he  be  called  to 
clear  her  character  from  this  wretched  charge,  and  would  his 
testimony  on  her  behalf  ring  true  ?i 
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She  did  not  dare  to  think  of  it  Enough  of  bitterness  for  the 
hour  to  be  compelled  to  bring  Arthur  Heritage  into  the  business. 

"  I  can  account  for  every  hour  of  that  day,"  she  said  boldly. 
"  Another  person  too  went  up  to  town  from  the  same  house. 
She  has  light  hair — the  one  who  went  to  my  knowledge." 

"  I  can  swear  the  lady  who  sold  me  the  stone  had  dark  hair, 
like  yours." 

*' You  have  been  deceived  by  some  impostor.  Come  here  this 
afternoon  at  six  and  Mr.  Heritage  will  meet  you — the  gentleman 
who  came  up  with  me  and  saw  me  into  the  Tower  office ;  I  will 
wire  to  him  that  it  is  urgent  business." 

"  I  will  be  here  at  six,"  said  the  man  defiantly. 

**You  need  not  be  afraid,  I  shall  not  run  away  from  your 
charge  of  theft." 

"  It  is  all  between  ourselves,"  he  said,  falling  to  an  apprehen- 
sive whisper. 

"  Not  quite — my  model  must  have  heard — ^in  there.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  what  Mr.  Heritage  can  attest,  I  am  prepared 
to  bring  further  proof.    You  are  making  a  great  mistake." 

*'  I  am  sure  I  hope  the  right  person  will  be  found  out  Good 
morning." 

The  telegram  dispatched,  Yemra  called  upon  her  model  and 
resumed  her  work,  painting  her  own  passion  on  to  the  canvas. 
The  scene  was  an  Indian  woman,  victim  of  an  outrage  during  the 
Mutiny,  appealing  in  vain  to  a  husband's  mercy  towards  an  in- 
voluntary crime.  It  was  an  uncanny  subject,  imposed  by  a 
special  order  of  a  retired  officer  on  the  young  artist ;  it  suited 
her  present  mood  too  well.  So  the  silent  hours  went  by,  till 
Heritage  was  due  to  attend  her  summons,  which  he  did,  long 
before  the  hour  she  had  named. 

The  story  of  the  theft  was  new  to  him,  and  painful  to  her  to 
tell,  after  the  interval  of  withheld  confidence.  But  his  recollection 
was  clear  and  unfaltering  as  to  the  time  they  parted  at  the  Tawif 
Magazine  office.  Then  came  the  inevitable  question  as  to  what 
she  had  done  with  herself  on  returning  to  the  Abbey. 

*'  Few  people  could  prove  how  an  afternoon,  three  weeks  gone 
by,  was  spent  at  a  country  house." 

"  I  can  do  it,  if  I  must." 

"  It  is  all  the  better  if  you  can." 

''  I  went  back  by  the  train  that  arrives  at  a  quarter  to  three ;  I 
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was  in  my  painting  room  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  till  we  were 
told  about  the  theft" 

**  Who  was  with  you  there  ?  " 

"  Herbrand  Bold."  She  spoke  with  effort,  after  a  pause.  **  I 
don't  want  to  bring  him  into  it  if  I  can  help." 

"  Humph !  I  can  guess.     The  fellow  is  not  worth " 

"Don't,  don't!" 

"  You  are  not  sure  he  will  speak  up  for  you  ?  " 

"No,  no,  that  is  not  it  But  his  people — ^and  then — Miss 
Kynaston " 

•'  Yes,  yes ;  I  have  seen.  I  was  not  hoodwinked.  Give  her 
a  handle  and  she  will  work  it  against  you.  Could  she  have 
made  this  situation  herself?  " 

"  The  very  thought  that  struck  me.  But  I  cannot  understand 
her  having  personated  me  with  her  light  hair,  and  so  unlike  me." 

"  That  is  a  puzzle,  but  I  will  keep  my  eyes  open  on  her  move- 
ments. Meantime,  you  have  no  right  to  keep  the  matter  from 
Herbrand,  if  you  are  engaged  to  him." 

"  Do  not  press  the  point  just  now." 

**  Yemra,  you  have  made  the  great  mistake  of  your  life  in  trust- 
ing your  happiness  to  that  man." 

The  jeweller  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  was  met  by  Heritage 
with  a  bold  front  He  turned  civil,  almost  submissive  in  tone, 
but  held  firm  to  his  requirement  of  proof  as  to  Miss  Heme's 
movements  during  the  momentous  day,  if  he  must  be  content  to 
sit  down  under  the  loss  of  his  money.  It  was  elicited  that 
Herbrand  had  already  come  up  to  discuss  the  business  with  the 
aggrieved  man,  who  expressed  himself  willing  to  take  that  gentle- 
man's testimony  as  conclusive. 

Thus  coerced,  Yemra  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  taken  out  of 
her  hands  and  posted  by  Heritage.     It  ran  : 

"I  am  suspected,  if  not  accused,  of  the  robbery  in  your 
house,  by  the  tradesman  who  has  to  bear  the  loss.  At  the  time 
he  bought  the  diamond,  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  the  Abbey  ;  I 
could  not  have  reached  it  till  two  hours  later  than  I  did  if  I  had 
missed  the  train.  You  can  take  me  out  of  this  great  trouble  by 
simply  stating  that  you  were  with  me  in  my  painting  room  be- 
tween three  and  four.     Will  you  do  it  ?  and  save 

Yemra  Herne." 
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Herbrand  did  not  commit  himself  any  further  by  writing,  but 
came  to  the  studio  the  next  day  a  changed  man.  Evidently  he 
had  been  listening  to  people  who  believed  her  guilty,  until  he 
condemned  her  unheard.  Only  some  lukewarm  feeling  of  pity 
seemed  to  have  brought  him  to  her  side,  with  the  offer  of  paying 
the  money  to  the  jeweller,  "  And  let  the  wretched  business 
drop." 

"  No,  you  shall  not  do  that." 

"It  would  be  much  the  best  thing,  if  you  could  only  see  it" 

**  Do  you  mean  that  I  should  allow  my  character  to  be  whis- 
pered away  ?  " 

**  Not  at  all.  It  is  only  an  act  of  kindness  to  the  poor  man  who 
has  lost  his  money." 

**  He  said  I  was  the  thief — or  the  same  thing.  My  model  heard 
him  and  understood." 

This  drew  Herbrand's  attention  to  the  picture : 

"  Your  model !  What  a  nuisance  !  Yemra,  you  should  not 
paint  such  things  as  that,  and  put  yourself  in  the  woman's  power 
to  chatter  whatever  she  likes.  What  a  subject  for  a  girl  like  you 
to  paint ! " 

And  he  turned  from  her  work  with  a  scandalized  look  of 
pain. 

She  took  no  notice,  but  went  on : 

"  I  cannot  stop  her  tongue,  nor  hush  up  such  a  charge,  without 
any  apology," 

"  He  shall  offer  an  apology,  if  you  like.  But  really,  it  is  not 
worth  while " 

**  I  understand.  You  have  asked  me  to  be  your  wife.  That  is 
all  over  now." 

"  Why,  Yemra,  my  dear  girl,  do  you  not  see " 

*'  I  see  you  doubt  my  honesty,  when  I  have  given  you  my 
love." 

"My  dear,  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  only  want  to 
save  you  from  a  scandal " 

"Which  has  been  made  and  set  abroad  out  of  your  house. 
Can  you  not  speak  plainly  for  me  as  to  the  hours  we  were 
together  ?     Everything  hangs  on  that" 

"How  can  I  fix  the  exact  moment?  Tm  sure  we  had  so 
much  worry  and  confusion  that  day,  a  fellow  couldn't  clear  it  all 
up  to  save  his  life — three  weeks  after." 
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"  Not  to  save  the  girl  he  professed  to  love  ?  " 

'*  I  would  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you,  Yemra,  the  same 
as  for  my  own  sister " 

"  Well,  I  understand.  I  must  bear  it  as  I  may — take  up  my 
broken  life — work,  work  until  I  fall" 

"  Yemra,  don't  speak  like  that." 

"  Don't  you  trouble.     Go  I  it  is  all  over." 

"  My  dear  child,  you  are  all  heart — too  good  for  this  world." 

"Good-bye." 

**  You  won't  send  me  away  like  that  ?     What,  not  one  kiss  ?  " 

He  took  what  he  asked,  as  she  turned  from  him,  passive  in 
her  despair.  By-and-by  came  the  jeweller,  duly  primed  with 
elaborate  utterances,  belied  by  certain  signs  that  conveyed  an 
opposite  sense  to  his  words.  A  day  or  two,  and  Yemra  became 
aware  of  the  chatter  of  the  studios,  pervading  the  air  she  breathed 
like  a  swarm  of  gnats.  She  was  now  no  better  than  a  suspected 
thief. 

One  afternoon  Heritage  came.     Then  Yemra  told  him. 

"  They  have  ruined  my  life,"  she  said.  "  I  must  throw  it  all  up 
—go  back  to  the  country  town  and  my  wretched  dependence  on 
relations.     What  can  I  do  ?  " 

"  Not  that,  anyhow.  Try  to  live  it  down  ;  never  confess  defeat 
when  you  have  right  on  your  side.  I  am  going  down  to  the 
Abbey — they  have  asked  me — on  business." 

"  They  will  never  want  me  there  again." 

"  Probably  not  Herbrand's  affections  are  too  precious  to  be 
exposed  to  the  trial." 

"  And  my  good  name  goes  for  nothing." 

"  My  poor  child,  it  is  the  old  story  of  the  pot  of  clay  and  the 
pot  of — gold.  There  is  nothing  to  be  had  by  quarrelling  on  those 
terms.  I  am  going  amongst  them  in  your  interest  only.  We  may 
yet  make  them  sorry  for  themselves." 

He  spoke  in  the  tone  of  a  brother,  or  as  a  man  protecting  an 
injured  boy ;  nothing  could  be  less  lover-like — and  Yemra  felt 
she  had  lost  all. 

He  came  upon  a  curious  situation  at  the  Abbey.  Once  rid  of 
Yemra's  dangerous  spells.  Sir  John  and  his  lady  did  not  put  on 
spectacles  to  look  for  a  second  obstacle  to  their  matrimonial  plans 
for  their  son  and  heir.  Miss  Kynaston  was  suffered  to  hang  on 
and  off  as  an  intermittent  visitor,  going  backwards  and  forwards 
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to  other  houses  in  the  country.  Heritage  shut  his  e3^es  with  such 
good  effect  that  he  got  invited  to  superintend  certain  structural 
alterations  at  the  ducal  country  palace,  needed  for  convenience 
in  the  production  of  the  tableaux.  All  the  time  he  was  quietly 
observing  any  marked  addition  to  Millicent's  paraphernalia,  indi- 
cative of  larger  spending  powers.  At  the  Abbey  she  was  cautious ; 
only  a  becoming  summer  frock  or  two  gave  variety  to  her  simple, 
tasteful  toilettes.  Sundry  boxes  came  down — ostensibly  for  the 
tableaux^  but  their  contents  remained  unpacked  and  undisplayed 
to  any  eye  of  feminine  censure  at  the  Abbey.  The  reserve  of 
ammunition  was  kept  for  the  ducal  hunting  ground.  It  was  not 
very  much  after  all.  Only  ;^300  of  style  and  effect  to  add  to  her 
natural  charms — ^the  low  selling  price  of  one  stone.  She  repented 
now  that  she  had  not  secured  the  pair,  selling  the  second  at 
another  end  of  London,  then  the  chapter  of  accidents  could 
scarcely  have  brought  the  loser  down  upon  the  two.  It  was  too 
provoking  now  to  see  them  glittering  once  more  in  Mrs.  Vander- 
byl's  ears,  every  time  she  flashed,  like  a  baleful  comet  of  the  west, 
across  the  lofty  sphere  of  British  society,  where  Millicent  aspired 
to  shine  as  a  fixed  star. 

Heritage  saw  a  good  deal  of  her  tactics  the  day  he  drove  over 
in  company  with  her  and  Herbrand  to  the  scene  of  their  artistic 
operations.  A  large  picture  gallery  was  to  be  adapted  for  the 
production  of  the  tableaux.  A  special  door  had  to  be  con- 
trived for  the  convenient  access  of  the  performers  to  their  dress- 
ing-rooms ;  a  commodious  platform  and  other  adjuncts  safely 
constructed.  Heritage  made  himself  valuable  in  ordering  and 
directing  all,  following  the  demands  as  they  arose  upon  bis 
attention,  far  beyond  the  strict  lines  of  his  own  professional  work. 
Millicent  took  the  lead  in  making  suggestions,  with  quite  a 
wifely  air  of  proprietorship  in  her  newly  attached  squire,  Her- 
brand. The  young  gentleman  seemed  nothing  loth,  and  neither 
was  much  restrained  in  a  very  hot  flirtation  by  the  mere  presence 
of  an  indifferent  third  person. 

Millicent  and  Herbrand  were  staying  visitors,  during  several 
days  of  preparation  for  the  tableaux ;  Heritage  was  invited  down 
for  the  special  day,  as  an  indispensable  aid.  He  arrived  in  time 
to  look  after  certain  dispositions  of  his  own,  apart  from  the  pro- 
gramme. Dinner  was  got  over  somewhat  earlier  than  usual, 
and  en  demi-toilette  only,  for  the  future  performers.     A  glance  at 
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MilHcenf  s  elaborate  tea-gown  and  diamond  throat-pin  satisfied 
Heritage :  "  She  has  the  price  of  the  stolen  earring."  She  had 
put  off  her  caution  like  a  pair  of  old  slippers  when  she  turned 
her  back  upon  the  Abbey  gates. 

At  half  past  nine  the  great  picture  gallery  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  house  party  sauntered  in  to  choose  their  seats ; 
presently,  the  distinguished  audience  was  reinforced  by  ^t.fine 
fleur  of  the  county,  in  which  category  Sir  John  and  Lady  Bold 
were  included,  ui>der  the  special  patronage  of  the  talented  young 
people  out  of  their  house.  In  a  gallery  at  the  back,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  servants  and  sundry  other  inferior  persons  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  ducal  entertainment,  and  "  provide  us 
with  some  applause,"  as  those  most  interested  fondly  hoped. 
All  the  arrangements  were  perfect  before  and  behind  the  curtain, 
having  drifted  gradually  into  the  one  master  hand,  that  of  Arthur 
Heritage. 

Among  the  historical  groups  represented  was  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  her  son,  and  the  outlaw  in  the  wood,  impersonated  by 
Miss  Kynaston,  with  Mrs.  Vanderbyl's  boy  as  the  little  prince 
and  Herbrand  as  the  robber.  Dark  hair.  Heritage  informed 
her,  was  essential  to  accuracy  ;  so,  for  once,  she  was  fain  to  pack 
away  her  shining  tresses  under  a  wig.  When  this  came  to  be 
put  on,  she  was  somewhat  startled  to  recognize  in  the  ladies' 
dresser  the  same  girl  who  made  up  her  face  and  head  on  a 
former  memorable  occasion  we  wot  of.  Emboldened  by  im- 
punity, she  recovered  her  self-possession,  while  resigning  her 
head  into  the  tire-woman's  hands.  Who  could  suspect  her  now  ? 
Neither  was  she  aware  of  any  adverse  witnesses  in  front  of  the 
plush  curtain. 

After  the  tableaux^  her  part  in  the  evening's  programme  con- 
cluded with  a  skirt  dance  in  Spanish  character ;  the  wig,'once  on, 
being  conveniently  utilized  and  most  becoming,  in  contrast  to 
her  blue-grey  eyes  and  creamy  skin.  The  dresser  gave  a  cun- 
ning touch  or  two  of  bistre  to  add  to  the  effect.  It  was  marvel- 
lous, especially  to  any  eye  familiar  with  Yemra's  face.  In  the 
tableauxy  the  curious  likeness  struck  the  Bolds  and  Mrs. 
Vanderbyl.  In  the  dance,  it  came  out  more  perceptibly.  Of 
course  they  could  never  mistake  the  one  for  the  other  ;  still,  the 
coincidence  was  singular,  and  set  them  thinking  of  the  how  and 
the  why. 
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MilHcent  never  thought  of  it  till  her  triumph  was  over— the 
sensation  of  the  night  She  was  called  and  recalled,  and  had  to 
repeat  her  enthralling  dance  a  second  and  third  time.  Even 
then  her  admirers  were  scarcely  satisfied  ;  their  voices  followed 
her,  with  a  delicious  sense  of  power  over  humankind,  into  the 
small  dressing-room,  where  she  sank,  exhausted  with  the  effort 
and  the  pleasure,  into  a  lounging  chair  opposite  to  a  lai^  glass. 
Face  to  face  with  her  own  reflection,  she  gave  a  g^reat  start  at 
what  she  saw  in  those  last  few  touches,  given  before  she  went  on 
as  a  dancer ;  the  likeness  to  Yemra,  once  purposely  put  on,  had 
been  unwittingly  repeated  before  some  hundreds  of  eyes.  How 
could  she  have  put  herself  so  carelessly  into  the  dresser's  hands? 
Well,  what  did  it  matter  ?  who  would  know  ?  It  was  Yemra, 
but  taller,  fairer,  a  beautified  likeness,  any  way.  Soothed  to  rest 
by  vanity,  she  supped  and  slept,  the  acknowledged  heroine  of 
the  evening.  The  few  magic  words  had  been  whispered.  She 
closed  her  eyes  as  the  affianced  bride  of  Herbrand. 

Next  day  came  the  reaction  of  return  to  the  Abbey.  Her- 
brand— good  youth,  but  too  world-led — ^had  to  break  the  business 
to  his  parents  ;  with  a  better  grace  now  he  was  fain  to  fling  the 
handkerchief  to  a  society  belle,  not  to  his  former  poor  choice, 
Yemra,  the  suspected.  Yes,  it  would  have  to  be  done;  the 
sooner  the  better.  No  hurry  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  ducal 
house  was  a  pleasant  place  to  linger  in.  Somewhat  ostensibly, 
he  and  Millicent  drove  back  on  a  dog-cart  together,  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

Heritage  had  forestalled  them.  As  early  that  morning  as 
custom  permitted,  he  was  at  the  Abbey,  closeted  with  Sir  John, 
marshalling  his  array  of  proofs  before  that  estimable  county 
magistrate,  making  plain  to  him  the  odious  fact  that  his  house 
had  been  made  the  scene  of  a  felonious  offence  on  the  part  of  a 
lady  guest 

From  the  gallery  the  tableaux  had  been  witnessed  by  Mr. 
Silverstone,  the  injured  jeweller ;  also  by  the  clerk  who  changed 
that  worthy's  numbered  notes  at  the  Bank  of  England.  By  both 
of  these  the  lady  dancer  had  been  recognized  as  the  same  who 
gave  the  name  of  Yemra  Heme — to  the  best  of  their  belief 
But  this  strong  presumptive  proof  would  be  clinched  by  the 
dresser's  testimony.  She  had  made  up  the  lady  on  the  former 
occasion,  soi-disant  for  a  performance  in  the  evening ;  it  would 
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be  easy  to  prove  Miss  Kynaston  had  no  such  cause  at  that  time 
to  alter  her  appearance.  It  was  scarcely  possible  she  could 
escape  conviction,  if  her  doings  within  the  past  weeks  were  once 
submitted  to  the  judicial  microscope. 

"  And  this  occurred  in  my  house,"  said  the  appalled  baronet. 
"  You  will  understand  that,  at  any  cost,  the  lady  must  go  free. 
I  can  lend  no  hand  to  the  taking  away  of  her  character  under 
my  own  roof." 

"That  is  all  very  well  for  her;  but  what  of  the  innocent  person 
who  has  been  sacrificed  ?    Yemra  Heme  has  her  rights." 

"  I  see  my  way  to  set  that  straight.  My  son  wanted  to  marry 
her.  It  is  not  what  we  should  have  desired  for  him,  as  you  will 
understand;  he  might  have  chosen  from  amongst  the  first  in 
the  land — ^but  I  will  give  my  consent.  Yemra  Heme  is  a  clever, 
good  girl,  and  has  been  deeply  injured — not  by  design,  God 
knows.  Let  her  become  my  son's  wife;  the  world  can  touch 
her  no  more." 

Then  Herbrand,  just  after  he  alighted  with  his  new  fiancie^ 
was  called  into  his  father's  Justice  of  the  Peace  room,  and  made 
to  listen  to  the  whole  story.  After  a  few  indignant  exclama- 
tions, his  incredulity  to  the  charge  gradually  subsided  under  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  evidence.  As  to  his  own  close  interest 
in  the  incriminated  fair  one,  he  held  his  tongue  this  time,  but 
gallantly  volunteered  to  break  the  harsh  truth  to  the  poor  girl. 
"We  must  call  it  kleptomania — appropriative  hysteria — What- 
ever you  like,  and  let  her  down  easy." 

So  the  crestfallen  swain  and  his  guilty  sweetheart  had  a 
stormy  scene  together  without  witnesses.  Millicent  fiercely 
denied  everything,  till  pushed  to  the  last  extremity  she  passion- 
ately cried : 

"  I  did  it  for  you  because  I  loved  you,  and  unless  I  could 
shine  with  the  best  you  were  not  to  be  won." 
"  And  so  you  obtained  the  means  by  a  theft." 
"  You  are  a  coward  to  cast  it  up  at  me.     If  you  were  less  of 
a  slave  to  what  other  people  think  and  say,  I  was  the  girl  to 
have  made  you  happy — in  any  simple  cotton  gown." 

She  knew  it  was  all  over  now,  and  rushed  away  to  her  own 
room,  refusing  to  come  down  to  table  any  more.  She  was  ill ; 
she  must  pack  up  and  go.  Lady  Bold,  with  womanly  com- 
passion and  unutterable  relief,  soothed  and  expedited  her  passage 
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out  of  the  house.  Sir  John  parted  from  her  with  a  few  pitiful 
words,  promising  to  acquit  the  jeweller's  claim  against  her,  and 
keep  the  secret,  on  one  condition — that  she  never  did  it  again. 

That  evening,  at  the  family  dinner,  Herbrand  was  overwhelmed 
by  his  father's  full  consent  to  receive  Yemra  as  a  daughter-in- 
law.  This  came  upon  him,  as  m^ny  good  things  in  this  world 
are  apt  to  do,  at  a  time  when  the  first  fresh  value  of  the  boon 
had  passed  away.  Next  day,  however,  he  plucked  up  heart  of 
grace,  and  a  choice  carnation,  to  sustain  the  inward  and  outward 
man  as  he  went  a- wooing  up  to  town. 

Yemra  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair  at  sight  of  him  ;  then 
went  pale  and  faint.  He  caught  her  waist,  and  the  contact 
seemed  to  break  the  spell  of  his  old  power  upon  her.  Shrinking 
from  his  touch,  she  stiffened  every  nerve  to  resist  the  natural 
impulse  that  might  have  flung  her  into  his  arms,  reconciled. 

"  Yemra,"  he  said,  "  I  am  come  with  my  father's  full  consent 
to  our  marriage." 

**  Is  that  so  now  ?  I  thought  you  had  given  me  up  all  these 
weeks.  I  have  never  seen  you,  while  I  lay  in  shame  and  misery 
under  a  false  suspicion.  You  believed  me  guilty;  can  you 
deny  it  ?  " 

"I  will  not.  I  can  never  forgive  myself.  Do  you  pass  it 
over,  and  all  my  life  shall  be "  He  found  nothing  to  com- 
plete the  sentence,  neither  did  his  words  ring  true  to  her  sensi- 
tive ear. 

**  You  have  consented  to  take  me  by  way  of  atonement,  and  to 
cover  up  the  disgrace  of  the  thief  in  your  house.     I  see  it  all." 

Herbrand  could  not  make  up  his  mind  how  to  answer  that. 
He  fell  a-guessing  how  much  she  knew — then  rounded  on 
another  tack. 

"We  were  pledged  to  each  other  before  this  trouble  b^an. 
My  father  may  be  influenced,  as  you  say ;  but  what  has  that  to 
do  with  you  and  me  ?  " 

**  If  you  had  stuck  by  me,  nothing.  But  you  left  me  to  my 
fate,  alone,  and  transferred  the  honour  of  your  preference  to  the 
actual  thief." 

"  Yemra,  she  may  have  pretended — she  did  lay  herself  out— 
but  she  has  made  a  fool  of  herself  every  way." 

**  Say  no  more  about  it ;  I  don't  believe  you  really  care  for  me 
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"  I  give  the  best  proof  I  do.  Be  my  wife,  Yemra — for  your 
own  sake.    That  will  put  everything  straight" 

"  I  could  bring  the  offender  to  justice  if  I  chose." 

"  You  will  not  do  that." 

"  I  say  I  could.     That  course  would  vindicate  me." 

"  If  you  are  jealous,  she  is  crushed  enough  already." 

"  I  am  not  revengeful.  She  could  not  have  taken  you  from 
me  if — if  you  had  truly  loved  me." 

**  Then  I  had  better  go.  My  mother  has  desired  me  to  say  it 
will  give  her  g^eat  pleasure  to  receive  you  at  the  Abbey,  as  soon 
as  you  can  come.  That  will  speak  for  itself.  I  will  keep  away 
while  you  are  there,  if  you  dismiss  me  like  this.  When  will  you 
come  ?  " 

"  Not  yet  Some  time,  perhaps,  but  not  to  be  an  obstacle  in 
your  way.     Leave  it  to  time." 

"  Then  we  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  each  other  ?  Good- 
bye, Yemra." 

He  turned  from  his  late  love  and  her  studio,  meeting  Heritage 
coming  in,  as  he  passed  .along  the  corridor.  The  two  men 
crossed  each  other  with  a  cold  salutation. 

Heritage  remarked  to  Yemra :  "  I  have  met  your  friend — 
looking  as  happy  as  a  prince." 

**  I  have  made  him  so,"  she  said  with  a  light  laugh. 

"  You  have,  Yemra,  by  the  gift  of  yourself." 

"  By  the  gift  of  what  he  would  rather  have — his  liberty." 

"  You  have  refused  him  ?  " 

"  If  you  like  to  put  it  so.  He  only  asked  me  because  he  was 
ashamed  to  own  to  making  love  to  the  lady  thief." 

"  I  thought  you  cared  for  him,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a 
brightening  face. 

"  Not  enough  to  marry  him  on  his  own  terms.  Let  him  go  to 
somebody  that  can  give  him  a  lift  up  the  social  ladder.  He  will 
fall  to  Mrs.  Vanderbyl  yet — you'll  see." 

**  What  reparation  will  they  make  you  ?  " 

**As  much  as  I  want  My  reputation  ought  to  recover  its 
tone,  as  Mrs.  Vanderbyl  has  found  her  diamond  drop,  and  the 
whole  set  have  lost  their  tongues." 

"  Well,  if  you  are  bold  enough,  the  thing  will  right  itself." 

"  If  I  like  to  do  it,  I  can  go  down  on  a  visit  to  the  Abbey — if  I 
choose  to  face  the  awkward  position  with  the  son  of  the  house." 
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"  You  do  not  care  to  do  that  ?  " 

"  Not  just  now.     If  ever,  only  in  our  own  legitimate  gjroove." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  best  for  you  and  me." 

"  I  will  only  go  there  with  you — as  an  artist " 

"  As  my  wife,  Yemra  ?  " 

"  I  know  what  you  have  done  for  me — everything.       How  can 
I  ever  repay  you  ?  " 

"  My  darling !     All  my  own,  at  last !  " 


Hn  Original  plot 

By  W.  KEPPEL  HONNYWILL. 

Stanley  Barker  was,  without  doubt,  a  successful  novelist. 
His  popularity  and  success  were  well  deserved,  too,  for  he  wrote 
very  passable  English,  knew  all  the  literary  dodges,  all  the  "tricks 
of  the  trade ; "  could  expand  an  almost  pointless  story — that 
would  have  seemed  tedious  in  the  "  shilling  "  form — to  the  fashion- 
able three  volumes,  by  judicious  padding ;  invariably  killed  off 
his  villain  in  the  last  chapter,  or  transported  him  for  life ;  and 
if  vice  triumphed  throughout  the  first  two  volumes,  virtue  scored 
a  decided  victory  in  the  last 

No  other  author  was  so  much  sought  after  at  Mudie's.  No 
other  author  could  truthfully  boast  of  receiving  so  many  smiles 
from  the  prudent  Mrs.  Grundy  and  her  prudish  daughters.  No 
author  living  could  show  so  large  a  cheque  from  his  publishers 
upon  their  receipt  of  his  manuscripts,  or  so  magnificent  a  royalty 
upon  the  sale  of  the  publications.  No  author,  of  his  own  day, 
had  run  into  anything  approaching  the  same  number  of  editions. 
And  no  other  author  turned  out  his  books  with  such  clock-work 
regularity  and  precision — as  though  brain  and  pen  worked  by 
mechanism. 

Under  these  circumstances,  living  in  comparative  affluence, 
having  a  house  in  the  country  with  two  or  three  acres  of  ground 
adjoining,  being  married  to  his  second  wife — a  charming  woman, 
who  foolishly,  or  otherwise,  worshipped  him  as  a  god — and  not 
caring  a  straw  about  the  revilings  of  candid  reviewers — he  could 
well  afford  to  snap  his  fingers  at  such  jealous  mortals — Stanley 
Barker  should  have  been  a  very  happy  man. 

But  when  he  emerged  from  the  little  railway  station  at  B r 

—he  had  just  come  down  from  London  by  train,  after  having 
accepted  a  commission  for  a  new  novel — clad  in  a  fashionable 
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frock-coat,  with  a  blameless  silk  hat,  tilted  slightly  forward, 
covering  two-thirds  of  his  deep  brow,  he  looked  anything  but  a 
man  without  sorrow  and  unacquainted  with  grief. 

His  feet  shuffled,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  heed  where  he  was 
going ;  and  when  the  station  master  wished  him  "  Good  after- 
noon "  he  nodded  his  head  vacantly  and  answered  with  stiff  jaws, 
like  a  drunken  man  who  weighs  his  speech. 

**  Drunk,  by  Jingo  ! "  was  the  mental  comment  of  the  railway 
official,  and  he  stepped  forward  as  though  intending  to  arm  him 
to  the  little  pony-carriage  in  which  his  wife  had  driven  down  to 
meet  him.  However,  Barker  shook  himself  clear  of  the  proffered 
arm,  and  pushed  past  the  good-natured  station-master,  who  stood 
staring  in  blank  astonishment. 

But  Stanley  Barker  was  not  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  He 
had  never  once  over-stepped  the  bounds  of  sobriety  since  his 
second  marriage. 

As  he  stepped  into  the  pony  carriage,  he  appeared  to  be  a  very 
different  man  from  the  happy  husband  whom  Maud  Barker  had 
accompanied  to  the  station,  in  the  morning,  to  meet  the  Victoria 
train.  His  naturally  thick,  straight  eyebrows  looked  thicker  and 
straighter  than  ever  ;  his  big  blue,  sad-looking  eyes  seemed  bigger, 
but  less  blue,  and  almost  terrified  in  their  expression  ;  his  unusually 
long  hair — which  invariably  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
shampooed  and  insufficiently  dried — stood  out  stiffer,  and  seemed 
less  pliable  even  than  was  customary;  his  clean-shaven  face  dis- 
played the  working  of  his  thin  lips  to  the  full ;  and  his  voice — ^his 
soft,  strangely  musical  voice — sounded  harsh  and  strained,  as 
thbugh  filled  with  a  suppressed  agony,  to  the  keen  hearing,  made 
yet  keener  by  her  love  for  him,  of  his  fair  young  wife. 

"Stanley — Stanley,"  she  said,  a  vague,  undefinable  horror 
seizing  her,  as  she  laid  her  small  hand  upon  his  arm,  "  something 
has  happened.     Tell  me  what  is  the  matter." 

"  Nothing,  darling ;  I  am  all  right,"  he  asserted  laughing  .  .  . 
But  the  laugh  was  as  the  echo  of  a  bitter  cry. 

*■  You  are  not  yourself,"  she  said,  whipping  up  her  pony  with 
a  violence  wholly  unmerited  by  the  sturdy  little  steed.  "  They 
have  «^z/^r  refused  to  publish  any " 

•*  No,  darling.  I  have  just  accepted  another  commission,"  he 
answered,  with  the  same  strained  laugh. 

•*  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said  simply,  looking  up  at  him  with  a 
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bright  smile.  And  the  cool  evening  breeze  stirred  her  clustering 
curls  softly,  and  the  setting  sun  glanced  in  her  lovely  eyes,  seem- 
ing to  lend  them  an  even  greater  brilliance. 

And  Stanley  Barker  sat  and  watched  her  in  moody  silence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  drive  home,  and  wondered  why  none  of 
his  own  puppets— painted  so  deftly  by  his  own  skilled  hand — 
had  ever  loved  a  woman  as  madly,  devotedly,  passionately,  as  he 
loved  this  woman — ^his  own  wife.  And  he  forthwith  determined 
that  his  next  novel  should  have  for  its  wretched  hero  a  man 
who  loved  as  he  loved,  as  he  firmly  believed  no  man  had  ever 
loved  before,  or  would  ever  love  again.  He  would  dash  in  with 
a  master's  touch  those  deep  lurid  strokes,  that  would  tell  of  this 
poor  devirs  overpowering,  infinite  love.  And  woven  in  and  out 
amongst  the  depth  and  awfulness  of  this  love — which  should 
make  the  very  reader  tremble  and  fear  it,  as  he  would  fear  and 
tremble  at  sight  of  the  everlasting  tongues  of  flame  in  the  eternal 
fire — with  the  subtle  and  delicate  grace  that  flowed  so  easily  from 
his  pen,  would  be  true,  yet  lighter  loves,  so  that  the  contrast 
should  render  this  over-mastering  passion  more  fierce,  and  of  a 
still  deeper  intensity,  to  those  who  might  read.  And  in  the  end 
this  poor  wretch — his  hero — should  gain  and  lose  this  priceless 
gem  ;  thus  making  the  agony  as  of  a  knife-thrust  in  the  heart, 
seven  times,  aye,  until  seventy  times  seven,  more  painful  than 
before  he  won  it :  a  horror  to  himself. 

That  night  Stanley  Barker  wrote  a  long  letter  of  instruction 
to  his  solicitor.  And  in  spite  of  the  chill  from  the  swiftly  falling 
evening  dews,  great  beads  of  sweat  fell  from  his  brow  and  blurred 
the  writing,  again  and  again. 


If  there  was  one  thing  that  marred  the  happiness  of  Maud 
Barker's  married  life,  it  was  her  husband's  apparent  want  of 
confidence  in  her.  He  had  never  told  her  of  his  first  wife  and  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  although  she  had  repeatedly  questioned 
him  about  it  She  had  not  unnaturally  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  some  shameful  act  on  the  woman's  part ;  and 
one  day,  a  friend  who  had  known  him  in  the  earlier  days,  had 
incidentally  alluded  to  it,  not  dreaming  that  she  did  not  know, 
and  had  said  quite  carelessly :  **  After  his  first  wife  ran  away 
from  him,  you  know,  Mrs.  Barker." 
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So  Maud  had  wondered  what  manner  of  woman  this  could 
have  been  to  have  run  away  from  this  noble^  upright,  generous 
husband. 

But  this  friend  of  Stanle/s  earlier  days  had  realized  in  a 
moment  the  slip  that  he  had  made,  for  he  noticed  the 
sudden  blush  that  sufTused  the  beautiful  features  of  his  friend's 
second  wife ;  he  saw  the  startled  look  in  her  violet  eyes,  and 
the  deathly  pallor  that  chased  away  the  crimson  blood  from  her 
cheeks. 

"  Let  me  see,"  she  had  said — recovering  herself  with  an  eflTort 
that  surprised  him,  so  swift,  so  like  a  woman  of  the  world,  so 
unlike  a  dainty  maiden  of  her  calibre,  was  the  movement ;  "  what 
was  her  maiden  name  ?  " 

"  I  forget,"  the  friend  of  earlier  days  had  said,  determined  to 
make  what  amends  he  could  for  his  foolish  slip. 

And  Maud  Barker  knew  that  he  had  lied  to  her,  for  her 
husband's  sake. 

And  so  she  had  never  learnt  any  more  of  this  first  wife,  save  for 
those  few  chance  words  which  had  given  her  the  bare  outline  in 
all  its  grimness.  The  whole  story  was  as  a  sealed  book  to  her, 
for  Stanley  had  only  told  her  that  his  first  wife  was  dead, 
and  lay  buried  in  a  lone  grave  at  Toronto.  And  now  another 
secret  lay  between  them — the  secret  he  had  brought  home 
with  him  from  London ;  widening  the  gulf  which,  she  told 
herself,  had  already  grown  and  grown,  so  that  they  had  become 
estranged. 

Stanley  had  a  trouble,  a  dark  and  bitter  trouble,  and  she 
could  not  comfort  him,  for  she  knew  not  whence  the  trouble 
sprang. 

Maud  Barker  was  but  a  woman,  after  all.  So  she  took  refuge 
in  a  woman's  mode  of  relief,  prostrating  herself  on  a  cushioned 
sofa  and  bursting  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

And  when  she  had  concluded,  had  bathed  her  inflamed  eyes, 
had  brushed  her  luxuriant  hair,  and  had  generally  restored  her 
wonted  good  looks  (for  nothing  destroys  a  woman's  beauty  so 
rapidly  as  violent  grief),  she  alluded  to  her  past  conduct  in  a 
manner  in  which  she  would  have  suffered  no  other  member  of 
her  own  sex  to  have  spoken;  she  said  that  she  had  been  ''a 
stupid  idiot." 

Then  she  went  into  Stanley's  study  and  ran  her  dainty  forefinger 
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down  the  carefully  catalogued  list  of  books  ;  and  her  finger  paused 
at  the  followring  name  and  note : 

"Tennyson— Poetical  Works  of.    Case  K.  No.  283." 

She  felt  in  the  mood  for  ''The  Idyls  of  the  King."  She 
would  forget  her  own  trivial  griefs  by  interesting  herself  in  the 
trials  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  So  she  tripped  lightly 
across  the  room  to  Case  K  and  procured  the  handsomely  bound 
volume.  Glancing  carelessly  at  the  title  page,  she  noticed  her 
husband's  bold  handwriting  ;  the  ink  had  turned  brown  with  age, 
but  the  caligraphy  was  perfectly  readable,  every  word  : 

"  To  Caroline  Norman,  with  Stanley  Barker's  fondest  love/' 

That  was  all. 

Maud  bit  her  cherry  lips,  and  a  slight  troubled  frown  gathered 
on  her  brow.  "  Um,"  she  mused,  reading  it  for  the  third  time. 
"  Caroline  Norman.  This  book  has  been  presented — ^some 
considerable  time  ago — to  a  woman,  with  Stanley's  fondest 
lever  And  the  frown  deepened,  and  the  violet  eyes  flashed. 
How  she  hated  this  unknown  woman  !  "  Yet,"  she  continued, 
"  after  having  presented  it,  /  find  it — years  after — in  Stanley's 
own  study  amongst  Stanley's  own  books  .  .  .  O — oh  1  .  .  . 
How  did  it  get  here  ?  is  the  question  .  .  .  Why,  it  must  have 
been  his  first  wife's — a  present  before  marriage.  So  Caroline 
Norman  was  her  maiden  name." 

And  Maud  Barker  sauntered  out  into  the  garden,  seated  her- 
self in  a  wicker  chair  beneath  the  shade  of  a  chestnut  tree,  and 
began  to  read ;  but  she  was  forced  to  put  the  book  aside  in  dis- 
gust at  last,  for  the  letter-press  seemed  to  change  before  her  very 
eyes,  and  the  only  words  that  remained  were : 

"To  Caroline  Norman,  with  Stanley  Barker's  fondest  lore.*' 


If  the  novelist  did  not  confide  all  his  troubles  to  his  fair  young 
wife,  at  any  rate  he  always  consulted  her,  and  relied  upon  her 
judgment,  accepting  her  candid  criticisms,  when  constructing  a 
plot  for  his  periodical  three  volumes. 

On  several  occasions  she  had  urged  him  to  write  one  novel. 
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portrapngj  deeper  passions,  more  pathos,  more  fierce  undying 
loic^e — nothing  **  sensational "  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term«  no  blood,  no  unheard  of  horrors  ;  she  knew  he  was  incap- 
jible  of  writing  stuff  like  that — for  she  believed  that  with  his  style, 
his  graceful  word-painting,  his  clear,  decisive  phraseology,  his 
unerring  mode  of  expression,  his  nervous,  masterly  pen  could 
make  such  a  novel  as  would  live  for  ever  as  first  and  foremost,  and 
would  concede  the  palm  to  none. 

Of  course  she  had  over-estimated  his  powers,  for  her  eyes  were 
blinded  by  love,  and  of  all  his  readers  she  was  least  able  to  judge 
what  his  hidden  capabilities  might  be.  At  the  same  time  Stanley 
Y^V&cknew  that  he  could  write  better — with  stronger  music  and 
nobler  thoughts — than  he  had  as  yet  done.  But  he  had  always 
put  off  writing  this  great  work,  which  should  display  so  subtle 
an  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  human  mind.  For  was  he 
not  now  obtaining  goodly  remuneration  for  his  books?  Why 
should  he  try  to  surpass  himself  ?  And  in  all  probability  this 
new  departure  would  only  be  admired  by  the  scholarly  students 
of  character  and  philosophers,  and  would  not  be  understood  by 
his  reading  public,  composed  principally  of  school  misses.  It 
would  be  folly  thus  straining  his  brain. 

However,  the  time  had  now  come,  so  Stanley  Barker  told  his 
wife.  And  this  night — three  days  after  his  accepting  this  com- 
mission from  his  publishers,  when  he  had  returned  home  so 
dazed  and  unlike  himself — he  was  about  to  expound  the  plot  to 
her,  in  its  rough  and  untouched  state. 

"Shall  I  drawdown  the  blind?"  Maud  asked,  ere  he  com- 
menced. 

"  No,  my  dear,  no,"  he  answered,  speaking  rapidly,  nervously. 
"  I  prefer  to  watch  the  stars  as  they  come  out " 

•*  Go  on,  then.  I  am  quite  prepared  and  all  attention,"  she  said, 
nestling  back  in  her  favourite  rocking-chair. 

Stanley  Barker  reclined  in  an  arm-chair,  a  little  way  from  the 
broad  bay  window ;  his  eyes  wore  a  restless,  hunted  look — ^but 
that  was  nothing,  he  was  always  rather  nervous  and  excited  when 
giving  the  crude  outline  of  his  next  novel,  however  trivial  the 
pivot  that  it  swung  on  ;  and  this^  this  was  to  be  his  masterpiece ! 
— ^his  thin  lips  were  pursed  up  tightly,  and  he  continuously  tapped 
the  tips  of  his  long  slender  fingers  together  before  his  face,  as  he 
rested  each  elbow  upon  the  arms  of  the  chair. 
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**  To  begin  with,"  he  said,  in  his  customary  measured  way — 
"  the  man,  the  poor  devil  of  a  hero  (but  there  is  nothing  heroic  in 
his  conduct  except  it  is  the  capacity  for  mutely  bearing  pain — 
bearing  mental  pain),  falls  in  love  with  a  very  beautiful  girl.  A 
woman  of  unwomanly  type.  Cold,  stately,  perfect  in  every  fea- 
ture.    The  music  perfect  in  every  intonation  of  her  voice 

But  she  does  not  reciprocate  his  love.  She  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  She  lives  and  moves — every  action  studied, 
every  motion  of  her  beautiful  face  and  form  the  perfection  of  grace 
as  some  highly-cultured  actress — solely  for  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind in  general.  She  does  not  seek  to  gain  any  one  man's  heart, 
nor  the  hearts  of  many.  Her  sole  aim,  her  sole  object  in  life  is  to 
be  admired.  There  is  nothing  sensual  in  this  desire  of  hers — it 
is  rather  the  sublime,  lofty  ideal  of  a  goddess. 

"  Turn  the  lamp  down  a  little  lower,  darling — ^so.  Thank  you. 
The  light  fell  on  my  face." 

"  But  as  though  to  render  this  absence  of  love  more  marked, 
this  woman  can  hate  ....  can  hate  ....  like  the  devil  incar- 
nate ....  like  a  perfect  fiend  !  " 

Stanley  Barker  paused  to  pass  his  handkerchief  over  his  fore- 
head. The  evening  air  blew  warm  through  the  open  window, 
but  Maud  shivered,  as  a  traveller  on  the  Alps  might  shiver  when 
the  blood  stands  nearly  at  zero  and  scarce  circulates. 

•*  This  woman  knows  of  some  evil  wrought  by  the  hero's  father 
upon  her  father  years  before.  Of  this — the  evil  and  her  know- 
ledge of  it — the  hero  is  totally  unaware.  All  he  knows,  all  he 
cares  to  know,  is  that  this  girl  has  looked  into  his  eyes,  has  suf- 
fered him  to  kiss  her  reverently  upon  the  forehead,  as  one  would 
kiss  an  image  of  the  Holy  Mother,  has  suffered  him  to  clasp  her 
to  him  in  one  never-to-be-forgotten  embrace.  He  feels  certain 
that  she  does  not  love  him  as  a  woman  should  love  her  future 
husband;  but  then  she  is  of  a  naturally  cold  disposition, 
and  she  loves  no  other  man.  And  so  he  tells  himself  that 
he  will  teach  her  to  love  him,  and  that  the  task  will  be  a  happy 
one. 

"  And  they  become  man  and  wife. 

"Turn  the  lamp  right  out,  my  darling.  I  do  not  want  to 
make  a  mistake  in  my  plot ;  and  I  can  think  far  better  in  the 
dark.  My  puppets  gather  round  me  in  the  black  voids ;  I  can 
see,  and  fancy  that  I  can  touch,  them. 
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"  This  marriage — a  l^al  one — is  never  consummated 

She  leaves  the  house  stealthily,  after  returning  from  the  church  ; 
and  both  she  and  he  spend  their  happy  honeymoon — ^alone  .  .  . 
ha,  ha  .  .  .  alone ! " 

"  Stanley,  Stanley,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Why  do  you  laugh 
like  that?  You— you  frighten  me,  Stanley!  Let  me  light  the 
lamp  again." 

"  No,  darling ;  I  prefer  the  darkness.  I  was  only  amused  with 
my  plot.     Don't  you  think  it  funny  ? 

"  Far  and  wide  he  searches  for  her,  but  in  vain.  He  employs 
detectives ;  he  does  everything  that  mortal  man  can  do  to  find 
her.  But  she  has  disappeared,  as  surely  as  a  star  will  disappear 
from  the  firmament  and  be  seen  no  more— its  subsequent  position 
unknown  to  the  wisest  astronomers.  Not  a  clue  nor  a  trace  can 
he  find  of  her  ;  not  a  clue  has  he  to  the  reason  of  her  flight  .  .  . 
and  the  man's  very  life  is  an  agony  to  him. 

"  Are  you  listening,  Maud  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  listening ; "  and  she  started  at  the  sound  of  her  own 
voice — it  seemed  so  strange  and  weary. 

"  At  last,  a  month  after  the  wedding,  he  hears  from  her.  A 
letter  reaches  him  bearing  the  New  York  post-mark  (and  of 
course  the  English  ones),  without  any  address  at  the  top  of  the 
note-paper ;  nothing  but  the  post-mark. 

"  She  might  have  written  it  in  New  York,  she  might  have  sent 
the  letter  to  be  posted  there.  It  is  a  slender  clue,  but  one  not 
worth  following.  The  letter  explains  why  she  left  him  before 
they  had  been  married  an  hour.  Her  father  had  told  her  of  this 
wrong — real  or  imaginary — before  he  died.  And  she  had 
promised  him  to  be  revenged,  if  not  on  the  man  himself,  then  on 
his  child  or  children,  so  that  the  shame  might  go  down  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generations.  The  hero— the  only  child — came, 
and  he  wooed  and  won,  and  wedded  her.  Her  vengeance  was  to 
marry  him  and  to  leave  him.  His  days  should  be  lonely  in  the 
land.     So  this  man's  days  are  spent  in  solitude. 

"  Ample  room  here  for  pathos,  eh,  Maud  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  wearily. 

"  The  man  reads  that  letter,  which  commences,  *  I  hate  you 
because  you  are  your  father's  son.  And — I — ^have — learned — ^to 
— hate — you — lor— yourself^ ' "  Stanley  Barker  said,  pausing  be- 
tween each  word.     "  Room  for  word-painting  there,  eh  ?  " 
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"Yes,"  the  answer  came  faintly  from  his  wife's  darkened 
comer  of  the  room. 

"  Years  pass,  and  he  hears  no  more  from  her.  And  the  love 
and  pain,  like  all  other  loves  and  pains,  dies,  slowly  away  under 
the  healing  hand  of  time.  It  is  only  hatred  that  will  live  through 
one  life  and  find  new  birth  in  each  succeeding  generation.  It  is 
only  hatred  that  gathers  strength  as  the  years  go  by,  when  other 
passions  fade  and  wane. 

**  I  will  pull  down  the  blinds,  darling,  for  the  moon  is  rising 
and  tries  to  shine  upon  my  face,  and  I  cannot  see  my  puppets  in 
the  moon. 

"  But  to  resume.  Another  pain  finds  a  habitation  in  his  soul, 
and  the  second  pain  is,  if  anything,  more  bitter  than  the  first. 
He  meets  a  young  girl  at  the  house  of  a  friend ;  a  good,  and  true, 
and  pure  woman  :  such  a  woman  as  a  man  only  meets  once  in 
his  life ;  and  it  is  either  the  making  or  the  marring  of  his  whole 
future  career.  Before  this  man  has  time  to  steel  his  heart  against 
loving  her,  even  if  he  could  do  so,  he  finds  that  she  is  the  only 
woman  in  the  world  for  him.  Then,  too  late,  after  the  horse  is 
stolen,  he  locks  the  stable  door ;  he  tries  to  live  his  new,  pure, 
overpowering  love  down.  He  sets  a  watch  upon  the  door  of  his 
lips.  He  determines  to  suffer  and  to  give  no  sign,  for  he  knows 
not  if  his  wife  is  alive  or  dead.  Better,  far  better,  for  that  man 
had  he  fled  from  this  second  love.  Then,  by  chance,  or  fate,  he 
finds  that  this  girl  loves  him  :  and  he  is  forced  to  act  the  cowardly 
part — to  love  and  ride  away. 

"  A  fine  chance  for  the  pen  here.  A  fine  study,  the  conduct 
of  this  man  and  the  working  of  his  mind.  Don't  you  think  so, 
Maud?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  almost  inaudibly,  "  and  the  girFs  pain.  Her 
loss  of  faith  in  man.  Her  bitter  fight  with  her  own  heart,  all 
alone." 

"  But  something  happens  that  induces  him  to  go  back  to  this 
girl,  his  second  love,"  Stanley  Barker  continued,  taking  up  the 
thread  of  the  plot,  "and  to  place  his  happiness  in  her  hands. 
He  has  a  letter  from  his  first  wife,  written  on  her  death-bed  in 
Canada,  imploring  his  forgiveness.  He  also  has  a  letter  from  her 
solicitors  there,  saying  that  she  died  almost  in  poverty,  and  in- 
closing a  certificate  of  her  death," 

A  sigh,  a  long-drawn  sigh  of  thankfulness,  such  as  one  gives 
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on  hearing  that  some  one  very  near  and  dear,  who  has  been 
charged  with  some  crime,  has  left  the  dock  without  a  stain  upon 
his  character,  escaped  Maud  Barker's  pale  lips.  And  the  colour 
came  again  to  her  white  cheeks.  And  she  broke  into  a  merry 
laugh  ;  very  merry  and  very  joyous  it  sounded  to  her  own  ears. 
But  Stanley  Barker  quivered  when  he  heard  it ;  and  again  his 
handkerchief  passed  over  his  clammy  forehead,  under  cover  of 
the  darkness  in  the  room. 

"  So,  with  hope  renewed,"  he  went  on,  in  a  cold,  passionless 
way,  "  this  man  returns  to  her,  and  asks  her  to  be  his  wife. .  She 
accepts  him ....  her  guardian  knows  of  the  man's  first  wife.  For 
the  man  tells  him  (there  is  nothing  dishonourable  about  the 
man),  and  begs  him  not  to  tell  his  ward,  for  his  past  is  a  dead 
past,  and  he  would  not  that  her  fair  young  mind  should  ponder 
over  it.  She  must  come  to  him  knowing  none  of  the  details ; 
only  knowing  that  he  is  a  widower,  and  that  his  former  wife  died 
many  years  before  he  met  her.  So  he  goes  home  and  destroys 
everything  that  bore  this  first  wife's  name.  And  they  marry, 
and  are  very  happy. 

"  This  is  the  one  bright  portion  of  the  tale,  and  needs,  per- 
haps, more  care  than  the  dark  side.  It  must  be  very  gracefully 
written,  the  better  to  contrast  with  what  follows." 

"  Oh,  I  thought  that  you  had  come  to  the  end.  Surely,  that 
is  a  very  good  climax — 'they  marry,  and  are  very  happy.' 
Can't  you  leave  them  so,  Stanley  ?  "  and  his  wife  seemed  to  plead 
for  these  creatures  of  his  brain,  as  though  they  were  flesh  and 
blood  and  really  existed. 

**  No,"  his  voice  sank  to  a  whisper.  **  I  cannot  leave  them 
happy." 

*'  I  think  you  are  influenced  by  your  surroundings,"  she  said, 
determined  to  rescue  these  people  from  a  sad  end.  "  Let  me 
light  the  lamp.  The  darkness  makes  you  feel  morbid.  With 
the  cheerful  flame,  you  will  wish  to  leave  them  as  they  are." 

"  The  plot  is  already  made  out.  I  cannot  alter  it,"  he  made 
answer,  almost  sternly.  Then  hearing  the  rustling  of  her  dress : 
*'  Do  not  light  the  lamp,  darling.  I  shall  lose  the  silver  thread. 
It  will  disturb  my  puppets,  and  they  are  all  here  before  my 
closed  eyes.     I  can  see  them  plainly  on  my  eyelids. 

"  Well,  after  they  have  been  married  for  a  year  or  two,  the 
husband  meets  an  old  friend  of  his  at  his  club,  and  the  old  friend 
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tells  him  that,  on  good  authority,  he  knows  the  first  wife  to  be 
alive ;  that  the  false  death  and  the  false  dying  words  were  all 
a  part  of  her  diabolical  vengeance ;  that  she  had  waited  for 
this ;  had  waited  for  him  to  fall  in  love  with  some  other  woman, 
all  these  years,  and  when  she  knew  that  he  loved  this  other  pure 
and  innocent  girl,  she  had  sent  those  devilish,  lying  letters, 
and  when  she  knew  that  they  were  married,  she  left  them  for 
a  while  with  the  sword  hanging  over  their  heads,  and — it  had 
fallen. 

**  Then  the  man  foi^ets  that  he  is  in  the  reading-room  of  his 
club  ;  forgets  that  he  is  being  told  all  this  by  an  *  old  friend ; ' 
foi^ets  everything  but  his  own  anguish  and  the  fearful  blow  that 
must  fall  upon  his  innocent  girl-wife,  that,  n^aybe,  will  kill  her, 
if  the  cursed  tale  be  true. 

**And  he  raises  his  clenched  fist  ere  the  *old  friend'  has 
finished.  '  Liar ! '  he  shouts,  and  striking  him  between  the 
eyes,  fells  him  to  the  floor  before  many  witnesses.  Another 
friend,  a  true  and  loyal  friend,  takes  him  by  the  arm  and  drags 
him  out,  whilst  they  ply  the  fallen  man  with  brandy,  and  drives 
him  to  his  own  house  in  a  cab.  Leaving  him  to  the  care  of  his 
housekeeper,  this  friend  returns  to  the  club  to  learn  the  outcome 
of  the  assault. 

"  Ere  long  he  comes  back  with  the  news :  '  He  has  blabbed 
it,  every  word,*  he  says.  *  It  is  the  talk  of  the  club.  And  before 
long  it  will  be  the  bonne  bouche  of  every  club  in  London.' 

"  Then  the  man  wrings  his  friend's  hand,  thanking  him  for  his 
kindness,  like  one  in  a  dream,  and  goes  home  to  his  wife — ^yet 
his  wife  no  longer." 

Stanley  Barker  paused,  as  if  for  breath,  and  pressed  his  slender 
fingers  against  his  brow,  as  though  his  brain  reeled. 

"And  then?"  Maud  whispered,  her  hands  clasped  tightly 
against  her  breast,  to  stay  the  heaving  throbs  that  rent  her 
bosom  as  keenly  and  cruelly  as  a  dagger-thrust. 

**  The  man  breaks — it — to — his — ^wife,"  he  said  slowly,  dis- 
jointedly.  "  Then  he  loses  his  reason,  and  destroys  the  life  that 
had  been  given  him  by  God ....  Unwittingly  he  had  betrayed  this 
girl  whom  he  loved  so  well.  And  like  the  betrayer  Judas,  he 
goes  and  hangs  himself." 

"  And  the  woman — his  second  wife — would  not  she  go  mad,  or 
court  her  own  death  ?  "  the  shivering  girl  asked. 
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"  Ah,  the  woman.  I  had  scarcely  thought  of  her  end,"  he 
said  musingly.     "  I  was  so  wrapt  in  the  fate  of  the  man." 

«*  Then  this  club  friend  had  told  the  truth  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly.  What  object  would  he  have  in  lying  ?  None, 
absolutely  none." 

"  And  this  fiend — the  first  wife,  what  was  her  name  ?  " 

The  novelist  who  had  constructed  so  many  surprises  in  cold 
blood  in  the  course  of  his  writings,  who  had  always  found  a  way 
out  of  every  difficulty,  was  taken  off  his  guard.  He  had  not 
been  prepared  for  this  question.  He  had  no  answer  ready,  save 
the  true  one,  and  it  broke  from  his  thin  lips  ere  he  recovered  his 
self-possession. 

"Caroline — er,  that  is,  I  have  not  given  my  puppets  any 
names,"  he  said  confusedly. 

But  Stanley  Barker  had  corrected  himself  too  late. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  this  awful  fear,  this  overwhelming  doubt 
that  had  slowly  risen  and  fitfully  gleamed  in  her  brain,  had 
become  a  damning  certainty  to  Maud. 

**  Caroline."  The  name,  as  it  sped  from  the  tip  of  her  husband's 
tongue,  struck  as  a  death-knell  on  her  ear — ^a  knell  for  the  faint 
hope  that  had  struggled  for  life  in  her  heart. 

Without  a  word,  without  a  cry,  without  a  sign  that  she  knew 
of  the  clue  that  he  had  accidentally  given  her,  she  silently  rose 
from  her  chair  and  noiselessly,  yet  blindly,  groped  her  way  out 
of  the  darkened  room. 


The  moon  shone  down  with  a  silvery  smile,  as  though 
in  very  irony,  upon  Maud  Barker's  fair  face,  lighting  up  her 
pure  white  forehead,  glancing  in  her  violet  eyes  that  bore 
such  a  look  of  mute  and  hopeless  pain,  throwing  a  pale  kiss 
to  her  ghastly  pale  cheeks,  and  dancing  lightly  upon  her 
trembling  lips. 

Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  knew  that  the  moon  shone  at 
all. 

Leaning  out  of  the  open  window  of  her  bedroom — the  night 
winds  playing  with  the  tresses  of  her  hair,  the  clustering  white 
clematis  creeping  round  the  window-sash  and  forming  a  fitting 
frame  for  her  white,  death-white  face ;  her  dainty  hands,  with 
fingers  intertwined,  stretched  forth  into  the  night,  her  breath 
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coming  and  going  in  short  choking  gasps,  half  sob,  half  groan — 
she  fought  a  deadly  battle  with  herself. 

"  No  longer  his  lawful  wife,"  she  murmured  half  aloud.  "  I 
have  never  been  his  lawful  wife.  I  was — I  am — oh,  my  God ! 
He  did  not  know.  Thank  heaven,  he  did  not  know.  It  would 
have  killed  me  had  I  thought  that.  Oh,  Stanley,  Stanley,  come 
to  me — come  to  me  here — now — come  and  tell  me  it  is  all  a  lie! 
— that  this  man — who — who  told  you — is  mad.  What  has  he 
done  ?  What  have  I  done,  that  this  woman  (she  taints  the  very 
name  of  woman)  should  hound  you  down — should  lay  such  a 
cursed  trap  for  you  and  me — that  have  never  done  her  harm  ? 
Is  there  justice  on  the  earth  ?  Is  there  a  God  above  those 
pitiless  shining  stars  ?  Can  He  see  me  in  my  agony — my  shame, 
and  suffer  such  as  her  to  live  ?  Had  she  no  mercy — no  little 
tithe  of  a  heart  within  her  ?  Must  /,  who  have  never  wittingly 
hurt  the  smallest  of  God's  creatures,  go  down  an  outcast  through 
her  infamy  ?     Must  I — my  God  ! — what  must  I  do  ?  " 

She  raised  her  straining  eyes  to  the  heavens  above  her,  as 
though  almost  expecting  an  answer  to  her  cry — an  exceeding 
bitter  cry ;  but  not  a  sound,  save  the  sharp  whirring  of  a  bat 
taking  its  nocturnal  constitutional,  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
summer  night. 

Nervously  her  white  lips  trembled  as  she  still  leaned  her  elbows 
upon  the  window-ledge,  her  hands  folded  before  her  like  a  little 
child's  in  prayer,  her  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  black  vault  of  the 
sky. 

''  He  said  he  had  scarcely  thought  of  my  end.  I  am  glad  that 
Stanley  did  not,  for  his  own  sake.  He  has  grief  enough  to  bear 
without  that — without  that  But  I  must  think  of  it — I  must — 
think.  I  wonder  what  other  women — good  Christian  women — 
would  do  if— and  God  forbid  that  it  should  ever  be — they  Y^ere 
in  my  place.  They  would  not  go  mad — not  mad.  They  would 
not  kill  themselves.  They  would  fall  down  upon  their  knees  and 
pray.  But  I  am  not  fit  to  pray — I  am  afraid — afraid  that  my 
prayer  would  turn  into  a  curse — afraid  that  I  should  curse  this 
woman — ^afraid  that  I  should  strive  to  *  curse  God  and  die.'  And 
then,  a  good  woman  would  leave  this  man  whom  she  had  called 
*  husband,'  and  would  try  to  forget — try  to  live  down  the  past — 
in  doing  good  to  the  poor  and  needy,  in  making  her  own  life  a 
living  death — ^all  alone !     But  I  am  not  a  good  woman  in  that 
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way,  and  I  could  not  leave  the  man  I  loved  for  fear  of  the  world's 
taunts  and  the  world's  scorn.  If  he  loved  me  I  think  I  should 
give  up  name,  fame,  honour  (my  life  if  he  wished  it) — ^all,  for  his 
sake — ALL — for  his  sake.*'  And  her  voice  dwelt  sweetly  and 
lovingly  on  the  last  three  words. 

The  colour  came  again  to  her  pale  cheeks,  and  her  great  violet 
erf^  flashed  brilliant  with  a  look  of  mingled  love  for  the  man  and 
defiance  of  the  world. 

And  so  she  gave  one  last  look  out  into  the  night.  And  then 
she  turned  and  with  unfaltering  steps  went  to  seek  Stanley 
Barker  in  his  study. 

Maud  Barker  lighted  the  lamp  on  entering.  Her  husband  still 
lay  back  in  the  easy-chair,  his  long  thin  fingers  tip  to  tip,  his 
arms  resting  upon  the  arms  of  the  chair,  his  eyes  closed,  his 
narrow  lips  parted — with  dropped  jaw — displaying  the  even  rows 
of  teeth,  his  lank  hair  falling  in  a  dishevelled  mass  over  his  brow, 
and  his  countenance  wearing  an  expression  of  blended  pain  and 
peace. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  and  gazed  upon  his  motionless  face, 
and  an  icy  chill  swept  like  the  blast  of  death  through  her  veins, 
as  she  noted  how  the  shade  of  the  light,  intercepted  by  his  pro- 
file, rested  like  the  finger  of  eternal  silence  upon  his  lips.  Could 
this  be  the  last  sleep  of  all  ? 

"  Stanley,"  she  said,  her  voice  shaking,  as  the  gentlest  and  the 
strongest  will  quiver  and  shake  before  the  rush  of  the  whirlwind. 
**  Stanley  !  speak  to  me.  Wake — wake !  my  darling.  I  am  here 
beside  you." 

Her  warm  breath  fell  upon  his  neck,  his  face,  his  hair.  She 
seized  the  cold,  delicate  hands,  and,  wrenching  them  apart,  fell 
upon  his  breast. 

"  Eh  ?  .  .  .  What  ?  .  .  .     Maud,  my  love,  is  it  you  ?  " 

Slowly  he  awoke.  Slowly  his  vacant  senses  came  back  to 
him.  Slowly  his  mind  was  restored  to  the  present  love — and 
to  the  future  pain. 

"  Stanley,  you  frightened  me,"  she  gasped.  "  I — I  feared  that 
you  were  dead." 

'*  You  foolish  little  woman,"  he  said,  stroking  her  curly  hair. 
"Your  nerves  are  unstrung.  I  must  take  you  to  a  specialist 
next  week." 

He  still  dissembled,  still  played  his  tragedy  as  though  it  was 
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a  farce ;  his  tragedy  that  was  so  real  and  impending,  in  which 
he  played  one  of  the  principal  rdles ;  for  he  did  not  know  that 
the  name  "  Caroline  "  had  any  significance  to  Maud. 

"  Stanley,"  she  said  pluckily,  "  I  know^ 

**  Know  !  Know  what,  my  sweet  ?  "  he  queried.  He  did  not 
understand. 

"  I — I  know  that  Caroline  Norman — Caroline  Barker,  I  mean — 
is  alive.  ...  I  know  that  I  am  not,  and  never  was,  your  wife 
in  the  eyes  of  man,  whatever  I  may  have  been,  may  still  be,  in 
the  eyes  of  God.  ...  I  know,  too,  that  you  married  me,  be- 
lieving your  first  wife  to  be  dead.  ...     I  loved  you,  Stanley, 

with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  ...     I  love  you  still.  .  .  .     I 

I " 

"  Stop !  stop !  .  .  .  Maud,  I  cannot  bear  it.  .  .  .  Oh,  my 
God!" 

•*No,  Stanley,"  she  went  on,  speaking  softly,  but  yet  deter- 
mined to  say  what  she  had  come  to  tell  him,  "  I  think  it  is  better 
that  I  should  have  told  you,  than  that  you  should  have  the 
awful  pain  of  telling  me,  I  have  fought  it  all  out,  and — and  I 
want  you  to  learn  to  forget  it  all  .  .  .  to  live  it  down.  .  .  .  If — 
if  you  wish  it  ...  I  will  stay." 

"  Maud,  my  darling,  my  own  pure  wife.     Kiss  me,  Maud." 

She  bent  her  fair  head  down,  down,  until  her  lips  touched  his 
forehead 

"  You  will  not  go  mad  now  ?  "  she  whispered. 

"  No,  darling,"  he  answered,  a  fresh  life,  a  new  vigour  in  his 
tones.  "  You  have  saved  me  from  myself.  You  have  wrought 
a  different  conclusion  to  the  cursid  plot" 

Maud  Barker  stepped  to  the  window  and,  holding  back  the 
blind,  looked  out  at  the  grey  sky  in  the  east. 

"  A  new  day  is  dawning,"  she  said. 


A  week  later,  Stanley  Barker,  the  novelist,  was  closeted  in  his 
study  with  his  solicitor,  a  genial,  fat,  most  unbusiness-like  looking 
man,  but  one  of  the  shrewdest  lawyers  in  London,  despite  his 
general  appearance. 

"Let  me  congratulate  you,  Barker.     A  tissue  of  falsehoods. 

The  former  Mrs.  B is  as  dead  as  a  door-nail.    She  was  dead 

when  you  received  that  letter,  purporting  to  be  written  on  her 
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death-bed.  It  was  written  on  her  death-bed.  She  is  buried  at 
Toronto  right  enough — a  good  six  foot  of  Canadian  soil  above 
her  head.  That  blackguard  knew  her  out  there.  He  has  been 
going  *  all  wrong '  for  the  past  five  or  six  years.  He  probably 
meant  to  blackmail  you,  and  would  have  done  so  but  for  your 
hasty  temper — knocking  him  down.  Good  thing  to  have  a  hasty 
temper  sometimes,  you  see.  Ha,  ha  ! . . .  Shake  hands,  Barker ; 
shake  hands.  .  .  .  Ah !  I  see  you  have  a  mesquite  tree  in  your 
garden.     I  haven't  seen  one  for  ages." 


And  Stanley  Barker's  masterpiece  has  not  yet  been  published 
nor  written  even. 

Neither  will  it  ever  be. 


Hbmireb  b^  HIL 

By  R.  M.  NIEDERHAUSER, 

The  passengers  on  the  s.s. "  Albion  "  all  complained  of  being  a 
slow  party,  but  no  one  seemed  capable  of  enlivening  it.  There 
were  invalids  and  globe-trotters,  men  anxious  to  better  their 
condition  in  a  new  world,  young  ladies  of  all  ages  in  search  of 
husbands  or  other  blessings,  ne'er-do-wells  sent  abroad  to  learn 
wisdom  or,  simply,  to  get  rid  of  them — an  omnium  gatherum 
brought  together  not  by  choice  but  fate.  The  first  forty-eight 
hours  they  had  either  glared  at  or,  igjnored  each  other  in  true 
British  fashion,  then  had  thawed  without  amalgamating.  Even 
the  jolly,  all-round  girl,  bent  upon  making  things  pleasant  for 
herself  and  others,  had  become  resigned  to  the  inevitable — a  dull 
time.  Teneriffe  first  broke  the  monotony,  and  the  arrival  of  fresh 
passengers  was  eagerly  looked  for.  Soon  a  young  and  striking 
couple,  both  dark,  handsome  and  extremely  prepossessing  of 
manner,  excited  general  interest  Mr.  Prevost  de  Bonnefin 
claimed  a  French  extraction,  wore  close-cropped  hair  and  a 
pointed  beard,  gesticulated  a  good  deal,  but  spoke  English 
fluently  and  without  accent  His  advent  on  the  "  Albion " 
proved  a  veritable  boon  ;  his  good  spirits  became  contagious ; 
the  most  reserved  Anglo-Saxons  could  not  resist  his  easy  grace 
and  abandon.  His  tall  and  shapely  wife,  with  mischievous  eyes 
and  dazzling  teeth,  had  all  the  men  at  her  feet  in  a  couple  of 
days  and  exhibited  uncommon  cleverness  by  conquering  the 
other  sex  without  alienating  her  own.  The  girls  on  board 
thought  her  delightful — so  kind  and  good-natured — so  interested 
in  their  past  love  affairs  and  budding  flirtations.  She  instinct- 
ively divined  aflinities  and  always  placed  them  near  each  other 
— by  chance  as  it  were — at  her  frequent  tea-parties.  She  was  a 
dear  creature,  never  tried  to  monopolize  admiration,  but  treated 
all  men  alike,  and  frankly  avowed  her  fondness  for  her  husband. 
**  We  have  only  been  married  a  year,"  she  informed  an  elderly 
female  busybody,  "and  intend  travelling  about  for  some  time. 
Poor  Henri  deserves  a  rest.     He  has  worked  so  hard  and  had  so 
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many  business  worries.  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  she  added  con- 
fidentially, *'we  don't  care  for  the  English  social  cant  and 
humbug,  and  want  to  keep  clear  of  our  stiff  and  conventional 
relatives.  We  may  get  off  at  the  Cape  and  fly  from  civilization 
altc^ether,  at  least  for  a  while." 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  Prevosts  that,  with  all  their  charm- 
ing frankness,  one  never  could  get  a  definite  clue  to  their  past 

Mr.  Prevost  soon  revolutionized  the  s.s.  **  Albion."  Cricket, 
quoits  and  all  sorts  of  races  shortened  the  formerly  interminable 
days,  whilst  the  evenings  were  beguiled  by  music,  theatricals, 
recitations  and  dancing,  all  got  up  and  actively  supported  by 
this  indefatigable  boute-en-train.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  sports- 
man, brought  tears  to  his  listeners'  eyes  by  his  recitations,  and 
acted  the  noble  hero  to  the  life.  The  women  raved  about  him. 
His  wife's  forte  was  music.  She  sang  operatic  airs  in  a  quite 
professional  style,  and  induced  the  diffident  members  of  the 
party  to  contribute  their  quota  to  the  general  entertainment  by 
good-naturedly  practising  their  songs  with  them.  She  even 
undertook  to  train  a  choir  with  such  success  that  the  shy  young 
parson,  at  first  rather  shocked  at  this  married  woman's  flirty 
ways,  became  her  warm  admirer.  He  rarely  mustered  courage 
for  a  long  talk,  but  was  always  at  hand  to  fetch  her  parasol, 
book  or  chair,  and  once  or  twice  even  persuaded  her  to  accept  a 
lemon  squash. 

The  Prevosts  certainly  made  one  or  two  enemies,  who  insinu- 
ated that  only  adventurers  with  an  eye  to  invitations  in  the 
colonies,  or  other  interested  motives,  would  lay  themselves  out 
and  be  hail-fellow-well-met  with  everybody  from  the  very  first, 
as  these  people  had  been.  Fortunately  the  young  couple's 
popularity  was  proof  against  these  revilers,  and  the  news  of  their 
probable  leaving  at  the  Cape  caused  general  dismay.  The 
Prevosts  had  set  the  ball  rolling,  and  though  various  friend- 
ships had  sprung  up  and  more  than  one  engagement  was  on 
the  tapisy  the  life  and  soul  of  the  now  jolly  "Albion"  party 
would  go  with  them.  After  demurring  a  great  deal,  they  were 
persuaded  to  go  on  to  Australia ;  their  time  was  their  own,  they 
said,  and  Mrs.  Prevost  had  a  wild  fancy  to  see  Sydney  and 
Melbourne.  The  second  half  of  the  voyage  passed  even  more 
pleasantly  than  the  first,  and,  on  the  evening  before  reaching 
Hobart,  universal  regret  at  having  to  part  was  expressed.    Some 
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gentlemen  offered  the  ladies  a  champagne  supper  that  night 
Amongst  many  others,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fairburn  proposed  a  toast 
to  Mrs.  Prevost,  saying  he  felt  sure  that  all  would  join  him  in 
expressing  their  thanks  to  that  lady  for  her  unwearied  efforts 
to  render  the  voyage  a  pleasant  one.  Personally  he  owed  her 
a  special  debt  of  gratitude  for  her  assistance  in  his  pastoral 
duties,  and  feared — here  his  voice  became  unsteady — he  would 
miss  her  sadly  in  his  new  post  in  a  strange  country.  He 
might  have  truthfully  added  that,  but  for  the  "  cloth,"  he  would 
have  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  his  fascinating  choir-trainer. 
Loud  cheers  greeted  his  speech,  and  Mrs.  Prevost's  health  and 
prosperity  were  drunk  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way.  Several 
pretty  girls  were  present,  but  she  looked  the  queen  of  the  feast, 
with  her  brilliant  colour  and  sparkling  eyes,  set  off  by  white 
draperies  and  a  string  of  pearls  twisted  among  her  clustering 
black  hair. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  were  leaving  old  friends,"  she  assured  an  Aus- 
tralian squatter,  her  neighbour,  who,  in  spite  of  a  large  wife  and 
various  pledges  on  board,  had  been  most  attentive  and  offered 
her  champagne  on  an  average  twice  a  day. 

*'I  hope  we  are  old  friends,"  answered  the  other  warmly. 
"  And  I  trust  you  will  honour  us  with  a  long  visit  before  return- 
ing to  Europe.  I  have  a  beautiful  little  grey  mare  which  will 
set  you  off  to  perfection.  You  shall  go  for  some  long  rides  with 
me,"  and  the  would-be  Don  Juan,  quite  unconscious  of  his 
better-halfs  frowns,  put  his  rubicund  face  very  close  to  his 
handsome  neighbour's  and  smiled  knowingly. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  replied  the  latter,  suppressing  a  smile 
at  the  thought  of  his  bulky  figure  on  horseback. 

The  good  feeling  increased  as  the  evening  wore  on  and 
champagne  flowed  more  freely.  Cards  and  addresses  were 
exchanged,  and  the  hope  of  a  future  reunion  expressed  on  all 
sides. 

The  next  morning  the  s.s.  "  Albion  "  was  lying  at  anchor  in 
the  Derwent  The  assembled  passengers  were  watching  the 
rapidly  advancing  steam  launch  with  the  health  officers.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Prevost,  leaning  against  the  taffrail,  were  ready  for 
the  shore. 

*'The  old  penal  settlement  has  a  strange  fascination  for  me 
since  I  read  that  terrible  tale,  *  For  the  Rest  of  His  Natural  Life,' " 
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Mrs.  Prevost  was  remarking  to  Mr.  Fairburn  as  the  government 
officials  reached  the  upper  deck.  A  man  in  plain  clothes  accom- 
panied them.  He  eyed  all  the  passengers  with  a  scrutinizing 
glance,  and,  still  looking  round,  approached  the  purser,  with 
whom  he  exchanged  a  few  words.  Suddenly  he  noticed  Mr. 
Prevost,  and  stared  at  him  fixedly  for  several  seconds.  The 
latter  returned  the  gaze,  but  paled  visibly,  whilst  his  wife  in- 
stinctively linked  her  arm  in  his.  Now  the  stranger  was  making 
his  way  towards  the  couple :  a  strikingly  tall  and  strongly-built 
man,  with  an  eagle  eye. 

"  Richard  Trapp,  alias  Prevost  de  Bonnefin,"  he  called  in  a 
calm,  distinct  voice, "  in  the  name  of  the  law  I  arrest  you.  Where 
is  the  jewellery?'* 

"  How  dare  you  ?  "  retorted  the  other,  attempting  virtuous  in- 
dignation. But  already  an  iron  grip  held  his  arm  in  a  vice.  In 
another  moment  the  ignominious  shackles  clasped  his  wrists. 

"  Have  yojur  own  way  now,"  he  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
and  facing  the  thunderstruck  passengers  with  well-simulated 
calm.     "  You  will  find  out  your  mistake  by-and-by." 

"  There  is  foul  play  at  work,"  cried  Mrs.  Prevost,  darting  for- 
ward and  seizing  the  detective's  arm.  "  Release  my  husband," 
she  went  on,  glaring  at  Hanbury  with  the  air  of  a  tragedy  queen. 

"  Your  husband  !  "  The  detective  smiled.  **  Go  back  to  the 
boards,  Miss  Vera  Verity  ;  your  talent  is  wasted  here." 

She  looked  magnificent  in  her  wrath,  and  he  admired  her 
pluck. 

"  I  will  not  be  parted  from  him,"  entreated  the  young  woman, 
holding  out  her  jewelled  hands  to  be  fettered  too. 

"  I  have  no  orders  to  arrest  you,  Miss  Verity ;  besides,  it  might 
lead  to  some  complication  between  you  and  Mrs.  Trapp,"  sug- 
gested the  detective,  lowering  his  voice. 

By  this  time  the  spectators,  dumb  at  first,  gave  vent  to  their 
consternation.  Some  would  not,  could  not,  believe  their  favourite 
guilty;  the  backbiters  triumphed,  but  by  far  the  largest  number 
were  furious  to  find  how  easily  they  had  been  imposed  upon. 
The  missing  jewellery,  amounting  to  ^£^3,000,  was  soon  discovered, 
some  amongst  madame's  furbelows,  the  rest  at  the  bottom  of  a 
box  of  books. 

"It  was  I  who  stole  the  jewellery,"  bravely  declared  Miss 
Verity.     ''Here   is  some   more,"  she  went  on,  taking  off  her 
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bracelets,  rings  and  ear-studs,  and  handing  them  to  the  detective. 

All  eyes  were  upon  her.  She  certainly  knew  how  to  love  as 
well  as  act.  But  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was  con- 
clusive ;  the  game  was  up. 

"Her  statement  is  false.  She  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
robbery.  Her  only  misdeed  was  to  love  and  follow  me,"  he 
explained. 

Tears  stood  in  many  eyes. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  addressing  his  fellow-passengers,  "  my 
return  voyage  will  be  less  pleasant  than  the  outward  one,  but 
I  shall  never  foi^et  my  late  travelling  companions." 

His  coolness  was  admirable,  but  Miss  Verity  completely  broke 
down.  Clasping  the  prisoner's  neck,  she  clung  to  him  with  every 
sign  of  heartrending  grief.  It  was  some  time  ere  the  detective 
could  bring  himself  to  part  the  pair.  Every  one  was  deeply 
moved,  and  the  good-natured  squatter  su^ested  taking  Miss 
Verity  to  his  station  there  and  then,  but,  strange  to  relate,  his 
wife  disapproved  of  such  impulsiveness.  A  little  later  the  young 
woman  was  about  to  cross  the  gangway,  when  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fairbum,  with  tears  in  his  honest  brown  eyes,  boldly  stepped 
forward  and  sympathetically  grasped  the  fair  sinner's  hand. 
He,  too,  would  gladly  have  proffered  help,  but,  alas  1  for  "  the 
cloth." 


A  month  later  the  dashing  saloon  passenger  of  the  s.s. "  Albion  " 
may  be  seen  pacing  the  second-class  deck,  pale,  dejected,  hollow 
eyed,  indifferent  to  surroundings,  a  mere  shadow  of  his  former 
lively  self.  He  is  only  "the  prisoner"  now.  The  story  runs 
that  he  is  a  gentleman  by  birth,  who,  probably  inheriting  some 
hidden  taint  from  a  wicked  ancestor,  has  developed  into  a  rascal. 
Having  forged  his  father's  name,  he  was  requested  to  change 
it,  and  spendthrift  habits,  coupled  with  a  disinclination  to. steady 
work,  have  brought  him  to  this  sorry  plight.  He  eloped  with 
Vera  Verity,  a  second-rate  actress,  who  succumbed  to  his  fasci- 
nation, and  they  intended  settling  in  New  Zealand  and  beginning 
life  afresh.  Detective  Hanbury  has  supplied  this  short  biography. 
Though  proud  of  his  capture,  which  will  increase  his  credit  at 
Scotland  Yard,  he  can't  help  pitying  his  charge.  This  morning 
the  "  Albion  "  has  entered  Rio  Harbour  just  as  the  sun  was  rising 
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above  the  fantastically-shaped  hills.  All  are  lost  in  admiration, 
and  even  the  prisoner,  for  once  roused  from  his  apathy,  seems 
struck  by  the  grand  panorama.  Every  day  he  has  been  growing 
more  downcast,  and  other  passengers  complain  that  he  kept  them 
awake  the  better  part  of  last  night  with  his  groans. 

"  Put  him  in  irons  whilst  we  are  in  harbour,"  advises  Captain 
Bumot    "  He  might  easily  escape  in  one  of  the  natives'  boats." 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  laughs  Hanbury.  "  His  spirits  are  com- 
pletely broken.  I  don't  think  the  poor  devil  cares  what  becomes 
of  him  now.  The  one  thing  that  seems  to  interest  him  is  that 
young  woman's  photograph.     He  gazes  at  it  for  hours." 

"  I  don't  wonder,"  answers  the  captain,  who,  like  the  rest,  has 
been  under  the  spell. 

*'  Upon  my  word,  it  makes  me  melancholy  to  watch  him.  I 
shall  be  glad  when  I  am  relieved  of  my  charge." 

'*  Take  care  he  does  not  relieve  you  before  you  know  it,  that's 
all.  I  have  my  own  opinion,  but  I  suppose  you  know  your 
business." 

**  Of  course  I  shall  not  go  on  shore,  but  I  have  no  right  to  put 
him  in  irons  unless  he  rebels,"  explains  Hanbury. 

Great  bustle  and  confusion  prevail  on  the  s.s.  "  Albion "  all 
day  and  late  into  the  night,  which  is  exceptionally  hot  The 
cabins,  still  closed,  owing  to  the  coaling,  are  simply  stifling. 
Towards  morning  the  prisoner  complains  of  feeling  very  ill. 
Yellow  fever,  which  so  lately  has  ravaged  the  bright  tropical 
city,  is  in  everybody's  mind,  and  the  possibility  of  the  prisoner 
having  caught  it  in  some  unaccountable  fashion,  prevents  his 
keeper  from  sleeping.  About  five  a.m.  the  former  begs  to  go 
on  deck  for  a  breath  of  air.  Hanbury  mechanically  seizes  the 
loaded  pistol  from  under  his  pillow.  The  prisoner's  face  is  livid ; 
beads  of  perspiration  stand  on  his  forehead. 

"  I  am  sick  and  faint.  For  God's  sake  let  me  out,"  he  im- 
plores. 

The  ship  is  anchored  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore.  No 
boats  will  approach  her  for  at  least  another  hour.  Hanbury 
unlocks  the  cabin,  intending  to  follow  his  charge  directly. 

Does  he  fall  asleep  again,  or  is  he  longer  than  usual  over  his 
morning  toilet?  Half-an-hour  later  he  appears  on  the  upper 
deck,  looks  about  him,  calls,  whistles,  rushes  below  again,  then 
fore  and  aft — his  chaise  is  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
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By  this  time  stewards,  sailors,  all  the  hands  on  board,  begin 
to  search  also,  whilst  the  detective,  almost  tearing  his  hair,  darts 
wildly  in  every  direction.  At  last,  right  astern,  a  coat,  waistcoat 
and  trousers  are  found  in  a  little  heap  on  the  hurricane  deck: 
Richard  Trapp,  alias  Prevost  de  Bonnefin,  has  put  an  end  to  his 
blighted  existence.  This,  at  all  events,  is  the  detective's  surmise, 
who,  after  going  on  shore,  pro  formd^  concludes  that  pursuit  on 
land  of  the  drowned  prisoner  would  indeed  be  a  wild-goose  chase. 
The  captain,  however,  acquainted  with  the  prisoner  in  the  palmy 
days  of  his  outward  voyage,  holds  him  for  a  man  of  many  re- 
sources, and  firmly  believes  he  has  accomplished  one  of  his 
boasted  swimming  feats.  In  that  case  the  whilom  Mr.  Prevost 
and  his  charming  companion  have  probably  resumed  their  ro- 
mance in  a  new  world.  If  so,  let  us  hope  they  will  not  again 
expose  themselves  to  be  suddenly  torn  away  from  society,  which 
they  are  so  eminently  calculated  to  adorn. 


H  (5ivVB  f  ollp. 

By  ANNIE  THOMAS  (MRS.  PENDER  CUDLIP), 

Author  of  "Denis  Donne,"  "Utterly  Mistaken,"  "The 
HONBLE.  Jane,"  etc.,  etc 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

POOR  PRUDENCE  1 

The  words  of  his  promise  to  dine  with  Rose  Davenport  and  her 
people  that  night  were  ringing  confusingly  in  Dick's  ears  as  he 
was  shown  into  Mrs.  Gould's  drawing-room,  where  Sylvia  was 
waiting  for  him  alone.  In  a  moment  his  quick  perceptive  eyes 
took  in  every  detail  of  her  appearance.  There  was  a  graver  look 
in  the  blue  eyes  than  had  been  there  before  that  untoward 
marriage ;  a  touch  of  dignity  in  the  carriage  of  the  head  and  of 
composure  in  the  manner  that  was  foreign  to  him.  The  little 
ardent  impulsive  girl  had  acquired  something  that  impressed  him 
with  a  new  feeling  about  her.  She  took  him  for  granted  still, 
but  not  in  the  old  eager,  irresponsible,  childlike  way.  It  was  a 
woman  who  came  forward  with  cordial  outstretched  hand  and 
the  words,  "  Dear  Dick,"  uttered  earnestly.  A  woman  who 
evidently  felt  that  they  owed  much  to  one  another,  and  who  was 
as  evidently  perfectly  ready  to  pay  her  portion  of  the  debt  A 
woman  who  felt  honourably  sure  that  they  belonged  to  each 
other,  and  who  was,  therefore,  neither  shy  nor  over  bold  in 
addressing  him  as  "  dear  Dick." 

Even  while  he  was  taking  half-unconscious  notes  of  these 
subtle  changes  in  his  former  flighty  little  love? he  was  galled  by 
the  sight  of  the  dress  she  wore,  which  he  half  resentfully  felt 
seemed  to  interpose  itself  between  them  and  dispute  their 
undivided  right  to  each  other.  He  could  not  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  Rose  and  of  the  tacit  understanding  which  existed 
between  them,  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  Sylvia  was  ready  to 
accord  him  of  resuming  their  old  relations  without  delay.    At 
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the  same  time  he  chafed  against  the  mute  opposition  that 
abominable  dress — a  symbol  that  she  had  been  in  servitude  to 
another  man — was  offering  to  his  claim.  No,  not  "  his  claim." 
He  struggled  against  the  conviction  that  he  had  any  "  claim  "  on 
Sylvia  or  she  on  him.  He  had  been  very  loyal  to  her  "  in  his 
heart"  until  she  married,  and  then  he  had  allowed  that  heart  to 
be  caught  in  the  rebound  by  a  girl  whose  influence  was  far 
stronger  over  him  (**  far  higher  too,"  he  told  himself,  plausibly) 
than  Sylvia's  had  ever  been,  ^ut  in  spite  of  his  feeling  this, 
the  sight  of  that  black  dress  £K)i1(^ed  him. 

"So  many  things — ^some.of  them  terrible — have  happened 
since  we  met,  Dick,  that  it's  hard  to  know  how  to  speak  at  all 
without  treading  on  some  tender  place.  Til  get  the  wor^t  over 
at  once,  though.  You  never  believed  that  I  had  poisoned  Mr. 
Christopher  any  more  than  I  believe  you  had  come  by  those 
baneful  bank-notes  unfairly  ?  " 

"  I  never  believed  that  you  were  anything  but  the  best  and 
most  self-sacrificing  girl  in  the  world,"  he  said  warmly. 

"  Dear  Dick,"  the  tears  came  into  her  ^yes^  and  he  felt  himself 
to  be  a  most  miserably  perplexed  young  man. 

"  You  can  never  believe  either  that  I  cared  for  Mr.  Christopher 
at  all,  or  that  I  should  have  grieved  a  bit  for  him  if  he  had  died 
in  a  natural  way.  But  dying  as  he  did  through  that  dreadful 
woman's  wickedness  and  malice,  has  given  me  such  a  shock  that 
I  can't  go  back  to  the  old  footing  with  you  just  yet — not  for 
some  months  at  least  You  won't  think  I've  grown  cold  or 
capricious  or  anything  silly  of  that  sort,  will  you,  Dick  ?  It  is 
only  that  I  must  respect  myself  by \  showing  that  amount  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  a  man  who  lost  his  life  through 
marrying  me.     You — you  are  not  angry  with  me,  are  you  ?  " 

"Angry  with  you  I  I  admire  you  more  than  ever  for  your 
delicacy  and  sweet  womanly  feeling.  I  should  be  a  selfish  brute 
indeed  if  I  grudged " 

He  pulled  himself  up  suddenly ;  he  was  going  much  further 
than  he  had  any  intention  of  going,  or  any  honourable  right  to 
go.  He  felt  flushed  and  confused,  and  he  saw  that  Sylvia  was 
conscious  that  he  was  these  things  and  was  trying  to  puzzle  out 
their  cause. 

**  I  knew  you  would  be  generous  and  not  misunderstand  me," 
she  said,  regarding    him    thoughtfully.       "Mamma    said   she 
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thought  my  scruples  strained  and  childish,  but  there  is  no 
childishness  and  no  affectation  in  my  determination  to  do 
nothing  now  that  can  get  either  of  us  talked  about.  We  know 
that  we  can  trust  each  other  and  so  we  needn't  proclaim  it  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  yet.  I  asked  you  to  come  here  to-day  in  order 
that  I  might  tell  you  this  at  once,  and  youVe  not  very  much  dis- 
appointed, are  you,  dear  Dick  ?  " 

She  asked  it  so  wistfully,  so  charmingly,  that  his  heart  ached 
within  him  at  the  thought  of  the  blow  that  must  fall  upon  her 
by-and-by  if  he  was  loyal  to  his  love  and  faith.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it.  The  ache  was  not  caused  by  disappointment  or 
passion  held  in  check.  It  arose  from  quite  another  source, 
namely,  sorrow  for  the  rude  awakening  that  would  be  her  portion 
sooner  or  later.  He  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  tell  her  the 
brutal  truth  at  once,  namely,  that  when  she  had  made  herself 
unattainable  as  he  believed  for  ever,  he  had  let  his  heart  slip  into 
the  keeping  of  another  woman,  who  was  holding  it  fast  But  he 
refrained ;  there  would  be  something  crude  about  such  a  ruthless 
course  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  meeting  after  their  respective 
bitter  experiences. 

"Do  you  think  of  staying  here,  or  do  you  mean  to  travel? 
You  look  as  if  you  wanted  a  thorough  change,"  he  said,  dis- 
regarding her  question  as  to  his  feeling  disappointed. 

'*  I  shall  stay  here ;  mamma  is  kind  enough  to  give  me  a 
home." 

It  had  not  entered  into  his  wildest  imaginings  that  she  was 
anything  but  a  well-dowered  widow. 

**  Well,  I  should  recommend  travel  for  you " 

She  made  an  impatient  gesture,  and  when  he  paused  she 
said: 

"  Don't  you  wish  me  to  stay  where  you  can  see  me  often  ?" 

"  You  forget ;  my  home  will  no  longer  be  in  London.  I  have 
to  look  after  Dene  Prior  now,  you  know." 

**  I  have  not  forgotten  that,  and  I  also  remember  that  Dene 
Prior  is  within  a  very  easy  distance  of  London ;  Belle  Warrener 
has  asked  me  to  go  down  and  stay  with  her  soon,  so  I  shall  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Dene  Prior  without  arousing  any  silly 
gossip." 

"  My  mother  will  be  there  and  charmed  to  see  you  of  course." 
He  felt  that  he  was  answering  with  what  must  seem  like  cruel 
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coldness  to  Sylvia,  and  his  heart  ached  for  her.  If  only  he  could 
have  summoned  up  the  moral  courage  to  tell  her  that,  believing 
her  to  be  lost  to  him  entirely,  he  had  become  honour-bound, 
though  not  word-pledged  yet,  to  Another  woman 

"  Your  dear  kind  mother !  How  she  used  to  try  to  make  me 
do  what  was  right  and  avoid  meeting  you  after  my  engagement 
to  Mr.  Christopher.  She  won't  have  any  more  fear  now,  will  she, 
Dick  ?    She  always  liked  me,  too,  didn't  she  ?  " 

"  Indeed  she  did,"  Dick  said.  It  was  such  a  relief  to  him  to 
be  able  to  heartily  coincide  with  the  poor  girl  about  anything 
without  actively  misleading  her.  He  was  desperately  sorry  that 
he  had  not  manfully  written  and  told  her  the  truth  instead  of 
answering  her  note  in  person.  It  seemed  to  him  now  that  it 
would  have  been  both  an  easier  and  a  more  courageous  course  to 
have  taken  to  have  written  and  told  her  that  he  had  let  his  heart 
go  out  to  another  woman  while  she  (Sylvia)  was  still  a  wife. 
But  after  this  interview,  during  which  she  had  so  innocently 
laid  bare  her  heart  and  her  hopes,  it  would  be  woefully  hard  to 
doit 

**  Belle  seems  to  be  very  much  taken  with  a  Miss  Davenport 
who  was  staying  at  Dene  Prior  when  Mrs.  Stanmer  died.  Belle 
says  she  Ms  such  a  noble  girl'  What  has  she  done  noble? 
Have  you  seen  her  ?  " 

"She  was  at  Dene  Prior  nursing  Mrs.  Stanmer  when  I  went 
down.  She  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  poor  old  lady  till  she 
died." 

Sylvia  smiled. 

"  I  suppose  in  return  Mr.  Stanmer  devotes  himself  entirely  to 
her?" 

"  No,  my  brother  is  staunch,  I  think,  to  his  old  lo'-e,  Belle." 

"Miss  Davenport  is  staying  with  Uncle  and  Aunt  Warrener, 
isn't  she?" 

**  She  left  them  nearly  a  week  ago."  Should  he  tell  her  the 
truth,  or  should  he  defer  the  evil  like  the  coward  he,  in  common 
with  most  men,  was  in  such  matters?  Sylvia's  next  remark 
settled  him.  She  turned  away  from  the  dangerous  subject  with 
such  absolute  unconcern  that  he  accepted  the  reprieve  and 
soothed  his  conscience  by  telling  himself  that  the  acceptance 
had  been  forced  upon  him. 

It  was  misery  to  sit  there  and  see  her  as  sweet  and  attractive, 

28 
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loving  and  lovable,  as  she  had  always  been,  and  to  know  that  his 
love  had  gone  from  her  to  another  woman  ;  worse  still,  that  he 
had  let  this  other  one  know  it  and  beguiled  her  into  responding. 
Responding  in  a  very  grand  womanly  way  about  which  there 
was  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  over-boldness  or  coquetry. 
He  shivered  as  he  thought  of  how  Rose's  pride  and  int^[rity 
would  rise  in  revolt  against  him  if  she  ever  found  out  how  he 
had  halted  between  two  opinions  in  the  case  of  Sylvia  versus 
herself.  But  in  fairness  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  halting 
between  two  opinions.  Sylvia  herself  had  broken  the  chain 
which  had  once  bound  him  to  her.  There  was  no  perfidy  in  the 
affair.  Only  it  would  be  a  perniciously  hard  task  to  enlighten 
her,  and  he  fervently  hoped  that  Rose  would  never  hear  anything 
about  it 

"  rU  call  mamma ;  I  know  she  would  like  to  see  you,"  Sylvia 
said  when  he  rose  and  muttered  something  about  going.  She 
had  risen  too  and  was  passing  him  when  she  stopped  short,  and 
he  fi^lt  that  a  fresh  temptation  was  in  store. 

"  Dick,"  she  said,  putting  her  hand  very  tenderly  on  his  arm, 
"  I  don't  deserve  such  happiness  !  Just  a  little  time  to  wait  and 
then  to  be  always  with  you !  What  should  I  have  done  if  you 
had  given  it  all  up  when  I  married,  and  married  some  one  else, 
or  at  any  rate  got  fond  of  some  one  else  ?  What  is  it  ?  Are  you 
ill?  Oh!  how  selfish  I  am  to  have  forgotten  that  you  must 
want  rest  after  all  you've  gone  through  instead  of  being  worried 
by  your  foolish  little  Sylvia's  hopes  and  plans." 

"  I  do  want  rest,"  he  said,  eagerly  snatching  at  a  straw 
through  which  he  might  escape.  "Don't  disturb  Mrs.  Gould 
I  will  call  again  soon — in  a  few  days.     Till  then  good-bye." 

**  Good-bye."  She  repeated  the  words  very  softly  and  her  e3^es 
were  fixed  upon  him  with  such  a  divine  look  of  love  and  absolute 
confidence  that  his  head  b^an  to  swim.  The  last  time  she  had 
so  caressed  him  with  her  hand  and  e^^  he  had  taken  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her  and  sworn  eternal  fidelity  to  her.  But  now 
he  dared  not  do  it.  He  dared  not  though  he  was  only  a  man 
and  he  wished  to  do  it  Her  absolute  trust,  love  and  confidence 
touched  all  that  was  best  in  him.  For  once  a  woman's  future 
good  was  more  to  him  than  her  present  pain.  She  had  raised 
his  soul  sufficiently  to  make  him  put  aside  a  temptation  that  was 
passing  sweet  to  him. 
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*'  Thank  God  she's  rich,"  he  thought ;  "  if  she  were  left  to 
fight   the  world  without  any  ammunition   I  should  be  a  cad 

to  leave  her.     As  it  is "    Well,  as  it  was,  it  was  sufficiently 

hard,  for  Dick's  was  a  generous  nature,  and  he  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  having  so  much  frankly  offered  and  of  offering 
nothing  in  return. 

Her  voice  cut  into  his  meditations. 

'*Dick,"  she  was  murmuring,  "a  minute  ago  I  was  such  a 
traitor !  I  thought  you  were  not  caring  quite  as  much  for  me  as 
you  used.  It  was  silly  of  me,  and  Til  promise  never  to  wrong 
you  so         *' 

Mrs.  Gould  came  in  at  the  moment,  most  opportunely,  Dick 
thought,  and  he  was  spared  the  necessity  of  either  perjuring 
himself  or  tearing  the  veil  from  Sylvia's  eyes. 

"  You  are  surely  not  running  away  so  soon,  Mr.  Ogilvie.  I 
hopped  you  would  stay  and  dine  with  us,"  she  said,  and  there  was 
a  sharp  note  of  interrogation  in  her  tone  and  a  glance  from  her 
eye  that  must  infallibly  detect  the  beam  in  his,  which  was  dis- 
concerting. 

She  "  took  him  for  granted  "  also,  it  appeared,  and  he  began  to 
feel  resentful  at  being  appropriated  without  being  consulted  in 
the  matter.  That  Sylvia  should  do  so  was  touching  and  flat- 
tering, though  embarrassing.  But  that  Mrs.  Gould  should  look 
upon  him  with  the  eye  of  a  mother-in-law  now,  after  having 
scouted  his  pretensions  formerly,  annoyed  him. 

He  mendaciously  declared  that  he  had  an  important  business 
engagement  for  that  evening,  and  under  cover  of  Mrs.  Gould's 
volubly  uttered  invitations  for  any  and  every  day  for  the  next 
week,  he  finally  got  himself  away,  leaving  Sylvia  undisturbed 
in  her  fool's  paradise. 

CHAPTER    XXX. 

IN   A  CLEFT  STICK. 

The  squire  of  Dene  Prior  had  never  found  himself  a  guest 
in  such  a  house  before  as  the  one  in  which  he  dined  that  night 
with  Rose  Davenport's  people. 

It  faced  Hyde  Park,  and  its  interior  looked  as  if  it  had  gone 
into  the  country,  it  was  so  richly  decorated  with  tall  plants  and 
flowers.    These  floral  arrangements  were  the  outcome  of  Rose's 
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taste  evidently.'  Mrs.  Davenport  endured  them  as  evidences  of 
wealth,  but  privately  admitted  to  Dick,  when  he  admired  them, 
that  she  preferred  "  a  lot  of  bright-coloured  flowers,  nicely  put 
tc^ether  in  the  old  round  bouquet  shape,  standing  in  vases, 
without  so  much  plain  green  mixed  with  them." 

The  gorgeous,  gigantic  hot-house  plants  and  ferns  were  not 
the  only  evidences  of  wealth  in  the  Davenport  establishment 
The  velvet  pile  carpets  and  powdered  footmen,  the  magnificence 
of  the  massive  plate  and  furniture,  the  broad  bands  of  sapphires 
and  diamonds  that  encircled  Mrs.  Davenport's  broader  neck  and 
arms,  the  sumptuous  satisfaction  which  permeated  Mr.  Daven- 
port's manner  and  appearance,  all  spoke  of  such  wealth  as  Dick 
had  never  dreamt  of  Rose  being  heiress  to  when  he  had  seen 
her  at  Dene  Prior  in  the  character  of  companion  to  Mrs. 
Stanmer. 

It  had  not  struck  him  ever  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the 
young  lady  who  had  treated  both  him  and  his  grey  mare  with 
such  spontaneous  kindness  and  consideration  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  seeing  her,  and  who  had  afterwards  borne  such  a 
large  portion  of  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  days  during  which 
Mrs.  Stanmer  required  such  assiduous  nursing,  was  a  guest  or 
a  dependant  at  Dene  Prior.  He  had  seen  that  she  was  a 
thorough  lady,  refined,  cultivated,  accustomed  to  good  society, 
and  always  admirably  dressed  with  finished  care  and  studied 
plainness ;  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  '^  cut "  alone  of  those 
faultlessly-fitting  dresses,  which  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
moulded  upon  her,  was  a  thing  for  which  none  but  a  rich 
girl  could  pay.  But  this  night  he  saw  her  in  all  the  bravery  of 
full  dinner  dress,  with  a  rope  of  pearls  round  her  pretty  throat 
and  such  lace  round  the  top  of  her  bodice  and  forming  the 
sleeves,  as  caused  his  intelligence  to  leap  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  great  fact  at  a  bound. 

There  were  many  other  guests,  people  of  wealth  and  com- 
mercial importance,  and  a  sprinkling  of  those  who  were  neither 
wealthy  nor  commercially  important,  but  who  had  a  society 
value.  These  were  men  whose  movements  were  chronicled 
in  the  Morning  Post^  and  even  by  "Atlas"  at  times,  when 
they  were  staying  at  some  big  house  for  "  Goodwood "  or  on 
any  yacht  whose  owner  was  in  the  first  flight  at  Cowes.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Davenport,  when  they  read  these  paragraphs,  felt  a 
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certain  elation,  remembering  that  these  men  who  were  so  honour- 
ably mentioned  had  sat  but  the  other  night  at  their  hospitable 
table.  But  Rose  felt  no  such  elation  ;  indeed,  whenever  she  saw 
such  mention  made,  she  hid  the  World  and  Morning  Post  from 
her  parents  if  possible. 

The  old  people  had  not  taken  kindly  to  her  policy  of  prompt 
politeness  to  Mr.  Ogilvie.  It  had  been  their  wish,  as  well  as 
Mrs.  Stanmer's,  that  their  daughter  should  marry  Arthur 
Stanmer,  the.  son  of  a  well-rooted  stock,  and  their  disappoint- 
ment had  been  intense  when  it  transpired  that  he  had  not  a 
right  to  even  so  much  as  the  name  that  stock  bore.  Rose  had 
kept  her  own  counsel.  She  had  neither  proclaimed  her 
indifference  to  Arthur  Stanmer,  nor  her  interest  in  Dick  Ogilvie. 
Accordingly  her  mother  thought  that  "  Rose  was  showing  very 
good  sense  in  weeding  the  young  man  out  of  her  heart,  now 
that  things  had  turned  out  so  unfortunately  for  him."  She  was 
a  thoroughly  respectable  woman  I  there  had  never  been  spot  or 
blemish  on  her  character  as  a  British  matron.  But  she  spoke  of 
the  man  she  had  wanted  her  daughter  to  marry  as  if  he  were 
a  dock  or  a  piece  of  groundsel  now,  and  would  willingly  have 
handed  the  spade  to  Rose  wherewith  to  dig  him  up  and  cast 
him  out  with  other  ineligible  refuse. 

It  was  rather  a  shock  to  Mrs.  Davenport's  correct  and  con- 
ventional mind  when  Rose  said  that  she  wished  them  to  ask 
Mr.  Ogilvie  to  dinner.  In  any  case,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davenport 
would  have  been  prejudiced  against  him,  on  account  of  his 
having  superseded  Mr.  Stanmer,  and  thus  (as  they  thought) 
upset  their  daughter's  marriage.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  there 
was  the  "  dreadful  Scandal "  attaching  to  his  name,  on  account 
both  of  Mr.  Christopher's  murder  and  the  ring  robbery  business. 
That  the  guilty  person,  in  both  instances,  should  have  done  her 
evil  deeds  out  of  love  for  and  jealousy  of  him,  imprinted  an 
indelible  stain  upon  his  name  in  their  estimation.  Moreover,  if 
anything  more  was  wanted  to  make  them  regard  him  in  a  hostile 
way,  there  were  the  facts  of  his  having  been  an  actor  and  a 
commercial  traveller.  Rose  was  their  only  child,  the  apple 
of  their  eyes,  but  they  were  angry  with  her  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  when  she  would  have  Dick  Ogilvie  to  dinner. 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  was  quite  oblivious  of  their  lack  of 
cordiality.      If  he  had  not  been  absorbed  by  Rose's  presence. 
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and  by  the  conflicting  emotions  which  beset  him  when  he 
thought  of  Sylvia  Christopher,  he  would  have  been  amused 
by  their  way  of  treating  him  as  if  he  were  a  tolerated  culprit 
Even  when  Mrs.  Davenport  congratulated  him  upon  the  result 
of  the  examination,  which  had  left  him  without  a  stain  upon 
his  character,  she  could  not  resist  saying,  *'  I  hope  it  will  be 
a  warning  to  you  never  to  mix  with  people  in  a  lower  class 
of  life  again,  Mr.  Ogilvie.  Between  them,  from  what  I  have 
read  in  the  papers,  Mrs.  Christopher  and  Mrs.  Watts,  and  the 
unhappy  woman  who  robbed  and  murdered,  like  the  old  fool  she 
was,  for  your  sake,  all  seem  to  be  extremely  unprincipled, 
forward  persons." 

It  was  maddening  to  him  to  hear  Sylvia  classed  with  the 
others,  but  before  he  could  speak  Rose  struck  in  : 

"I  promised  Mrs.  Warrener  that  I  would  go  and  call 
on  her  niece,  Mrs.  Christopher,  as  soon  as  she  would  receive 
callers *' 

"  If  she  has  any  proper  feeling  she  will  not  receive  callers  for 
many  a  long  day.  I  don't  blame  her  for  what  has  happened,  but 
I  can't  help  feeling  that  she  has  been  singled  out  to  be  brought 
low  by  a  Higher  Power,  and  I,  for  one,  shouldn't  think  of  setting 
myself  against  it." 

In  a  moment  Dick  was  himself  again.  The  mock  piety  and 
matronly  prudence  of  the  sentiment  uttered  by  Mrs.  Davenport 
restored  his  mental  balance. 

"  Do  you  know  I  think  she  would  have  been  brought  consider- 
ably lower  if  a  Higher  Power  had  preserved  Mr.  Christopher. 
Her  miserable  marriage  was  the  result  of  maternal  interfe- 
rence  " 

Another  guest  arriving  claimed  Mrs.  Davenport's  attention, 
and  Dick's  sentence  was  arrested  on  his  lips  by  her  turning  from 
him  to  eagerly  welcome  a  well-preserved  man  whose  age  might 
by  lamp-light  be  anything  between  thirty  and  fifty.  His  manner 
was  rather  free  and  extremely  supercilious,  as  he  made  off-hand 
apologies  to  his  hostess  for  being  late,  apologies  which  Mrs. 
Davenport  appeared  to  receive  in  a  grateful  spirit,  which  it 
annoyed  Dick  to  detect  in  Rose's  mother. 

Rose,  standing  still  and  stately  by  his  side,  discerned  his 
annoyance  and  the  cause  of  it 

*'  Make  allowances,"  she  said,  with  a  quiet,  proud  smile ;  "he  is 
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Lord  Jeffbrd's  eldest  son.  He  stays  at  Sandringham,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  leaders  of  a  cotillion  in  London.  My  mother 
will  tell  you,  if  she  has  time  by-and-by,  that  *  it's  quite  a  piece 
of  luck/  or  *  an  honour/  or  something  of  the  kind,  to  have  him, 
as  he  is  in  great  request  She  would  have  liked  him  to  have 
taken  me  in  to  dinner,  but,  you  see,  I  preferred  the  present 
arrangement" 

They  were  on  their  way  to  the  dining-room  as  she  said  this. 
Dick  would  have  been  more  or  less  than  man  if  he  had  not  been 
flattered.  He  pressed  the  hand  that  was  resting  on  his  arm  and 
whispered  : 

**Why  does  he  come  here  as  he  is  in  such  request,  and 
you  won't  reward  him  for  coming  by  going  in  to  dinner  with 
him?" 

"  The  Honourable  Carr  Reeves  must  marry  money,  and  he 
does  me  the  honour  of  thinking  that  I  should  be  as  good  a 
vehicle  as  any  other  for  conveying  it  into  his  family." 

"And  you?" 

"  And  I  differ  from  him.  He  was  engaged  to  a  girl  I  knew — 
it  was  she  introduced  him  to  us  first  Her  father  was  the  senior 
partner  in  a  big  bank,  a  bank  that  every  one  thought  was  as  safe 
as  the  Bank  of  England  or  the  Rothschilds,  and  all  the  Jefford 
family  were  at  her  feet  They  were  to  have  been  married  soon, 
her  trousseau  was  all  ready,  and  she  was  living  in  an  earthly 
paradise,  for  she  was  really  fond  of  him.  But  the  terrible  smash 
came.  You  must  remember  what  an  appalling  sensation  it  caused 
when  Lusden,  Harker  and  Co.  stopped  payment  And  then, 
without  a  word  to  poor  Lily  Lusden,  this  man — this  Mr.  Carr 
Reeves — went  off  to  Homburg,  leaving  his  mother,  a  heartless 
old  society  cat,  to  break  the  news  to  Lily  that  her  son  released 
Miss  Lusden  from  the  engagement.  Coward,  mean-spirited 
coward  that  he  is,  Lily  loved  him.  He  had  the  insolence  to 
speak  to  me  about  her  the  other  day — he  "hoped  she  was  well  and 
happy ! "  Well  and  happy,  while  she  is  still  fretting  after  such  a 
poor  thing  as  he  is,  and  wearing  her  soul  out  as  companion  to  a 
brace  of  old  ladies  who  took  her  out  of  charity  when  her  father 
failed." 

Rosa  had  conveyed  this  information  with  extreme  rapidity, 
inclining  her  head  slightly  towards  him  in  order  that  her  words 
might  be  inaudible  to  every  one  else,  and  he  had  listened  with 
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absorbed  attention.  Her  words  struck  home  to  him  !  Was  not 
he  contemplating  the  commission  of  an  almost  equally  cowardly 
act  ?    Was  not  he  going  to  desert  Sylvia  ? 

Their  attitude  indicated  extreme  confidential  intimacy,  or,  at 
any  rate,  a  thoroughly  good  understanding.  Looking  up  hastily, 
as  Rose  ceased  speaking,  he  saw  Mr.  Carr  Reeves,  who  was  at  the 
further  end  on  the  opposite  side,  watching  them  with  more  ani- 
mation than  had  been  expressed  in  his  cold,  handsome  face 
previously,  and  a  thrill  of  exultation  passed  through  Dick  as  he 
recognized  jealousy  in  the  other  man's  glance  and  knew  that  it 
was  well  founded.  He  forgot  Sylvia,  and  remembered  only  that 
Rose  was  showing  him  open  preference. 

"  Cad  he  must  be  to  have  thrown  the  girl  over  because  her 
father  lost  his  money,"  he  said  severely,  and  Rose  replied : 

"  Yes,  and  the  annoying  part  of  it  to  me  is  that  he  pretends  to 
my  father  and  mother  that  Mr.  Lusden's  failure  had  nothing  to 
do  with  his  breaking  off  the  engagement.  He  tells  them — and 
Fm  sorry  to  say  they  are  weak  enough  to  believe  him — ^that  he 
found  he  liked  me  too  well  to  marry  Lily," 

"  And  you  don't  believe  him  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  no.  Whatever  I  may  be,  I  am  not  credulous  where 
men's  easily-offered  vows  and  promises  are  concerned.  Besides, 
if  I  were  credulous  enough  to  believe  him,  I  have  too  great  a 
contempt  for  men  who  let  their  fickle  fancies  roam  after  other 
women  when  they  are  in  honour  bound  to  some  one  else,  to  stoop 
to  the  idea  for  a  moment  of  marrying  him." 

Dick  remembered  Sylvia,  and  ceased  to  thrill  with  exulta- 
tion. 

"There  are  circumstances,"  he  said  presently,  "in  which 
either  a  man  or  a  woman  may  be  forgiven  for  changing — ^for— 
for " 

"  Breaking  their  word  ?  Yes,  I  think  that  either  a  man  or  a 
woman  is  justified  in  breaking  an  engagement  if  the  other  party 
shows  a  stronger  liking  for  some  one  else.  Common  self-respect 
should  make  the  slighted  one  write  the  word  finis  to  the  story 
in  that  case.  But  Lily  Lusden  was  just  the  same  foolishly-fond 
and  infatuated  girl  all  through  the  chapter,  to  the  bitter  end  of  it 
as  she  was  in  the  beginning.  It  was  only  that  her  fortunes 
changed,  it  was  only  that  she  was  hurled  down  from  more  than 
affluence  to  worse  than  penury,  it  was  only  that  her  pride  was 
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battered  down,  and  that  poverty  and  privation  were  forced  upon 
her  through  no  fault  or  act  of  her  own — it  was  only  these  things 
that  gave  Mr.  Carr  Reeves  the  manly  and  honourable  excuse  for 
breaking  his  word  to  her." 

"  And  after  treating  your  friend  in  that  way,  he  has  dared  to 
think  of  winning  you,"  Dick  said  indignantly. 

"  It's  not  the  fact  of  her  being  *  my  friend '  which  makes  me 
feel  as  I  do  about  it.  Can't  you  understand  that  I  should  think 
the  same  of  him  or  of  any  man  who  had  acted  in  such  a  way,  if 
the  girl  had  been  a  princess  or  a  post-office  clerk,  each  equally 
unknown  to  me  ?  I  feel  that  men  have  no  more  right  to  lie  to 
girls  who  love  them  than  women  have  to  play  men  false.  I 
should  be  inexorable  to  either." 

There  had  been  a  lull  in  the  conversation  at  the  further  end  of 
the  table,  and  now  the  servants  having  gone,  from  out  of  that 
silence  came  the  words,  each  one  dropped  like  a  pebble : 

"  You  are  right !  The  quality  of  mercy  is  considerably  over- 
strained in  these  absurdly  humanitarian  days.  There  is  actually 
a  scheme  afoot  to  get  up  a  petition  to  the  Queen  for  the  release 
of  the  wretched  woman  who  helped  the  pretty  Mrs.  Christopher 
to  get  rid  of  her  unwieldy  spouse." 

There  was  a  babel  of  voices,  a  clamour  raised  in  a  well-bred 
way  to  **  hush "  Mr.  Carr  Reeves,  but  the  devil  of  malicious 
jealousy  within  him  prompted  him  to  make  his  clear  incisive 
tones  ring  above  the  others  in  the  words : 

*'  Seems  to  me  an  awful  shame  that  the  ex-actor  tramp  fellow 
isn't  doing  his  time  now  for  his  share  in  the  business  as  well  as 
his  pal  the  slavey,  instead  of  playing  first-light-lead  in  the  Dene 

Prior  serio-comedy " 

"Father!  silence  him!"  Rose  said  aloud,  turning  her  face 
with  more  of  a  command  than  an  appeal  in  it  towards  the  sorely 
perplexed  host ;  "  and  you,  Dick !  promise  me  to  take  no  notice 
of  that  ^  Honourable^  boor's  blunder." 

Mrs.  Davenport  had  given  the  signal  for  the  ladies'  flight 
hurriedly,  while  Carr  Reeves  had  been  speaking,  and  it  was  over 
her  shoulder  on  her  way  to  the  door  that  Rose  shot  out  these 
words,  and  with  them  a  glance  that  would  have  made  Dick 
promise  a  harder  thing  even  than  she  asked  of  him.  He  re-seated 
himself  deliberately,  and  responded  to  the  elaborate  conversa- 
tional advances  of  the  man  next  to  him  cordially,  for  the  man 
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was  one  of  Mr.  Davenport's  most  potent  friends,  and  Dick  felt 
that  the  advances  were  made  in  good-fellowship  and  as  a  whole- 
some corrective  to  the  blatant  utterances  of  the  Honourable  Carr 
Reeves. 


'*  Poor  Mr.  Carr  Reeves ! "  Mrs.  Davenport  puffed  out  with 
over-done  sympathy  and  commiseration  to  a  dame  of  her  own 
calibre,  who  also  had  a  marriageable  daughter,  and  her  eye  on 
Lord  Jefford's  eldest  son. 

"  I  never  pitied  any  one  so  much  as  when  he  made  that  inad- 
vertent remark,  and  Rose  took  it  up  so  savagely,"  she  went  on 
dolorously,  looking  reproachfully  at  Rose,  who  was  holding  her 
head  high  above  all  such  glances. 

"  It  was  rather  bad  taste  on  Mr.  Carr  Reeves'  part,  though," 
the  rival  mother  said  suavely,  "  knowing,  as  he  mtisthaiwe  known, 
that  the  hero  of  the  unheroic  fray  was  a  fellow-guest  at  your 
table." 

"  I  don't  suppose  for  an  instant  that  he  knew  anything  of  the 
kind,"  Mrs.  Davenport  explained.  "  Mr.  Ogilvie  is  not  known  in 
society,  in  fact  he  has  never  been  heard  of  until  his  name  was 
dragged  forward  in  connection  with  these  disgraceful  scandals. 
I  can  assure  you  the  only  thing  that  induced  us  to  hold  out  our 
hands  is — a — his — a — being  a  connection  of  our  friend  the  late 
Mrs.  Stanmer,  of  Dene  Prior,  you  know." 

"  Oh  !  I  know  all  that  story,"  the  opposition  matron  laughed 
noisily ;  "  he's  the  real  turtle,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Stanmer  is  the 
mock.  Well,  my  dear,"  in  a  lowered  tone,  **  /  don't  blame  you 
for  cultivating  him.  But  as  for  Carr  Reeves  *not  knowing'  he 
was  at  the  table,  that's  impossible  I  Dick  Ogilvie's  photograph 
was  all  over  London  when  he  created  *  The  Tramp,'  and  he's  much 
too  handsome  for  any  one  who  has  seen  it  once  to  forget  his 
face." 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

MRS.  OGILVIE  SEES  VISIONS. 

When  Dick  Ogilvie  was  about  to  say  good-bye  to  Rose  that 
evening,  he  said  to  her : 
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"  I  am  going  down  to  Dene  Prior  to-morrow  with  my  mother. 
When  I  have  installed  her  there,  I  shall  run  up  to  town  again  ; 
meantime,  may  I  write  to  you  ?  " 

'*  I  should  think  it  strange  if  you  did  not  write  to  me,"  she 
replied  quietjy,  and  under  the  fire  of  the  vigilant  eyes  of 
many  of  her  father's  guests — Carr  Reeves  among  the  number — 
she  did  Dick  what  he  felt  to  be  the  honour  of  letting  her 
hand  remain  clasped  in  his  a  moment  or  two  longer  than  was 
necessary. 

"  God  bless  you  for  all  you've  been  to  me  and  for  all  you  are 
letting  me  hope  you  will  be,"  he  whispered  hurriedly,  and  then 
he  felt  remorsefully  that  he  was  not  acting  with  honourable 
straightforwardness  towards  Sylvia.  It  was  due  to  her  that  at 
least  he  should  tell  her  what  he  meant  to  do  before  he  did  it  and 
made  his  decision  irrevocable. 

It  was  comforting  to  him  to  reflect,  as  he  went  home  to  his 
mother's  house  that  night,  that  Sylvia  had  herself  decreed  that 
there  must  be  separation  and  silence  between  them  for  a  time. 
If  her  whole  being  had  been  bound  up  in  him,  she  would  not 
have  laid  down  these  lines  so  readily  and  resignedly,  he  thought 
mistakenly.  He  failed  to  recognize  in  her  policy  that  higher 
consideration  for  his  honourable  reputation,  which  a  really  good 
and  pure  woman  w6uld  have  under  the  ghastly  circumstances 
which  environed  Sylvia  herself,  however  much  she  loved  him. 
He  quieted  his  conscience  about  his  nearly  formed  resolve  to 
turn  their  old  bond  into  the  less  binding  one  of  strong  friend- 
ship. It  was  additionally  comforting  to  feel  that  monetarily 
Sylvia's  way  was  made  smooth  for  her.  He  reminded  himself 
that,  dear,  affectionate,  unselfish  little  thing  as  she  was,  she  was 
not  a  woman  blessed  or  cursed  with  deeply  intense  feeling.  She 
had  loved  him,  he  gratefully  acknowledged ;  but,  after  all,  her 
love  had  been  won  by  his  shallower,  more  superficial,  qualities. 
His  good  looks,  his  devil-may-careishness,  his  admiration  for  her 
own  excessively  pretty  little  person — these  had  been  the  chief 
factors  in  his  winning  of  Sylvia.  It  had  been  left  for  Rose 
Davenport's  sweet  dark  eyes  to  read  aright  the  best  depths  of  his 
nature.  It  had  been  left  to  her  clear,  cultivated  vision  to  discern 
that,  under  the  affected  flash  exterior  of  a  would-be  fast  modem 
"  gentleman  of  the  road,"  was  concealed  the  heart  of  a  true  man 
and  the  instincts  of  a  bom  gentleman.      Rose's  was  the  real  up- 
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raising,  refining  and  steadying  influence  of  his  life.  So,  at  least, 
he  told  himself,  and  so  unquestionably  he  believed  as  he  went 
back  to  his  mother's  house  that  night 

It  was  with  rather  mixed  feelings  that  he  found  Mrs.  Ogilvie 
waiting  up  for  him.  It  gratified  him  that  she  should  have 
battled  against  the  debilitating  effects  of  all  the  fatigue,  excite- 
ment and  misery  which  she  had  recently  undergone  on  his 
account  in  order  to  do  him  so  much  honour  and  gratify  her- 
self with  the  sight  of  him,  but  at  the  same  time  he  rather  dreaded 
her  powers  of  cross-examination  this  night.  His  own  mind  was 
in  too  chaotic  a  state  to  be  easy  travelling  ground  for  such  un- 
swerving feet  as  his  mother's.  He  loved  his  mother  dearly,  but 
as  he  turned  the  key  in  the  latch  he  heartily  wished  that  she  was 
in  bed  sleeping  soundly. 

The  dining-room  door  was  open  and  a  small  bright  fire  was 
burning.  The  gas-light  was  nicely  subdued,  whiskey  and  sodas 
were  placed  on  the  table  ready  for  him.  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  in  a  large 
arm-chair,  with  a  shaded  reading-lamp  by  her  side  and  an  even- 
ing paper  in  her  hand,  looked  like  an  elderly  genius  of  domestic 
peace  and  comfort.  Nevertheless  there  was  the  ring  of  the  real 
metal  in  Dick's  salutation. 

**  Pm  awfully  sorry  you -have  waited  up  for  me,  mother  dear. 
Go  off  to  bed  now  at  once.  Remember  you  have  an  exciting 
day  to-morrow.  We  will  go  down  to  Dene  Prior  in  the  morning, 
but  there  will  be  s;o  much  for  you  to  see  that  you'll  be  quite 
worn  out  unless  you  get  a  good  night's  rest" 

"  This  is  a  very  solemn  night  to  me,  Dick.  It  is  the  eve  of  the 
day  on  which  my  son  will  restore  me  to  the  rights  his  father 
deprived  me  of." 

"  Don't  dwell  on  the  old  grievance,  mother  dear — let  it  die. 
You  are  restored  to  your  rights,  so  you  can  afford  to  think 
leniently  of  my  father.  I  daresay  he  was  no  worse  than  many 
others,  only  you  were  better  than  the  majority  and  perhaps 
couldn't  look  over  things." 

She  took  off  her  spectacles,  laid  down  the  newspaper,  and 
looked  at  her  son  with  steady  eyes  that  seemed  to  search  his 
soul. 

"  That  is  what  I  fear,  Dick.  I  am  afraid  he  was  *  no  worse 
than  many  others.'  He  was  only  false  and  fickle ;  he  was  only  a 
weak  slave  to  his  passions  and  fancies  and  tastes.      He  married 
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me  because  marriage  was  the  terms  I  would  accept  He  left  me 
because  he  got  tired  of  my  homeliness  when  he  met  a  beautiful 
girl  of  his  own  class." 

"  I  thought  you  left  him,"  Dick  said  rather  sullenly.  The 
tone  of  his  mother's  reminiscences  was  intensely  irritating  to 
him. 

"  I  took  my  body  and  my  child  away  from  him  when  I  found 
that  all  his  thoughts,  all  his  admiration,  all  his  love — no,  I  will 
not  call  it  *  love ; '  such  a  man  as  your  father  was  does  not  know 
how  to  *  love ' — but  all  his  hot,  vain,  selfish  fancies  were  centred 
upon  another  woman.  I  was  a  daughter  of  the  people,  not  a 
'  lady  bom,'  but  I  had  a  heart  and  I  had  brains.  He  broke  the 
first  and  stirred  the  last  into  action.  I  left  him,  and  he  thought 
I  had  disgraced  him,  but  I  can  look  you  in  the  face,  Dick — I 
never  did — I  never  did." 

He  lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it  gently. 

"Why  are  you  agitating  yourself?  Why  are  you  telling  me 
this  to-night,  mother  ?  Forget  old  wrongs.  You  and  I  can  be 
very  happy  for  the  future." 

"  I  am  telling  you  this  to-night  because  you  are  taking  the 
first  step  into  a  new  life,  Dick — z,  new  fair  life — and  I  want  you 
to  keep  it  clean  and  undefiled.  Do  what  is  right  by  the  woman 
you  marry,  whomsoever  she  be,  and  in  order  that  you  may  not 
be  tempted  to  slight  and  forsake  her  as  your  father  slighted  and 
forsook  me  before  I  left  him,  do  not  marry  on  impulse.  If  you 
are  quite  free  now,  keep  so  for  a  time." 

"Why  do  you  say,  'if  I  am  quite  free  now'?"  he  asked 
uneasily,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  be  reading  his  soul  as  she 
answered : 

"  Sylvia  Christopher  has  been  here.  It  was  foolish  of  her  to 
come,  but  women  are  apt  to  be  foolish  when  they  love  and  trust 
a  man  as — I  loved  and  trusted  your  father,  let  us  say." 

"  Sylvia  I  been  here  this  evening  ?  " 

"She  has.  SHe  told  me  of  your  visit  to  her  to-day,  and 
though  she  is  much  more  self-contained  than  she  used  to 
be,  I  could  read  her  through  and  through.  She  is  sure  of  her 
love  for  you,  Dick,  and  she  is  almost  as  sure  of  your  love  for 
her." 

"  I'd  give  my  life  to  make  her  happy — happier  than  she  has 
ever  been,"  he  began  emotionally,  then  he  added  ruefully : 
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"  But  I  don't  see  how  it's  to  be  done  !  She  made  the  breach 
by  marrying  Mr.  Christopher,  and  it's  one  that  a  man  can't  be 
expected  to  heal  after  he  has  accustomed  himself  to — ^to  regard 
it  as  an  unhealable  breach  for  some  time." 

Mrs.  Ogilvie  sat  forward  in  her  chair,  rested  her.  hands  upon 
the  arms,  and  looked  for  her  son's  real  meaning  with  the  power- 
ful search-light  of  her  fearless  eyes. 

"  Sylvia  is  not  the  woman  I  should  have  chosen  for  your  wife 
if  you  had  consulted  me ;  she  is  not  one  whom  I  shall  (eel  proud 
to  call  •  daughter,'  but  I  shall  never  feel  ashamed  of  her.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  shall  feel  ashamed  to  call  you  my  son  if  you 
show  yourself  weak  and  unstable  about  her  now.  Do  you  mean 
to  marry  her  ?     Do  you  want  to  marry  her " 

"  No ! "  he  interrupted.  "  Mother,  don't  shove  me  into  a 
corner ;  don't  force  me  to  say  things  that  will  commit  me  to  a 
definite  line  of  action  before  I  have  made  up  my  mind  about 
what  I  ought  to  do.  Only  believe  this,  from  the  day  Sylvia 
married  Mr.  Christopher  I  have  never  attempted  either  to  see  or 
to  write  to  her,  excepting  in  response  to  her  direct  invitation. 
She  wrote  to  me  from  Ireland  before  her  husband  died,  and  I 
admit  I  was  weak  in  replying  to  her  letter.  She  wrote  to  me 
again  to-day  asking  me  to  call  on  her  at  her  mother's  house,  and 
I  did  so.  I  wish  now  that  I  had  not  gone ;  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  that  I  had  not  gone  if  she  attaches  another  meaning  than 
that  of  friendship  to  the  action." 

"You  are  not  in  love  with  her  any  longer,  and  if  you 
have  not  led  her  to  believe  that  you  are,  then  you  are  not 
responsible  for  any  mistakes  she  may  make.  I  am  glad,  more 
glad  of  this  than  I  can  say.  She  was  not  the  wife  for  you,  but 
if  you  had  misled  her  I  should  have  said  you  ought  to  marry 
her." 

Mrs.  Ogilvie  rose  up  and  kissed  her  son  on  the  forehead  in  an 
approving  way  that  made  him  feel  utterly  undeserving.  It  was 
true  that  he  had  not  sought  Sylvia  since  her  marriage,  but  he 
remembered  vividly  how  warmly  he  had  responded  when  she  had 
injudiciously  sought  him  by  letter.  He  knew  if  his  mother 
could  see  the  terms  in  which  his  reply  to  that  letter  had  been 
couched,  that  her  good-night  kiss  this  night  would  not  have 
been  such  an  approving  one. 

As  it  was,  Mrs.  Ogilvie  went  to  bed  with  her  heart  and  soul 
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quite  at  rest  about  both  her  son  and  herself.  The  memory  of 
the  wrongs  she  had  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  volatile  fickle 
man,  who  had  married  and  nearly  driven  her  mad  with  jealousy, 
was  too  indelibly  engfraven  on  her  mind  for  her  not  to  loathe 
and  shrink  from  the  possibility  of  her  son  following  in  his  father's 
footsteps.  But  at  the  same  time,  she  was  delighted  to  find  that 
Dick  was  free  from  Sylvia  through  no  fault  or  fickleness  on  his 
side.  Sylvia  would  have  never  met  with  approval  from  Mrs. 
Ogilvie  as  a  wife  for  her  son.  The  girl  had  been  too  ready  to 
be  won,  too  impulsive  in  showing  her  regard,  too  flightily  re- 
gardless of  the  conventionalities  in  her  sweethearting  to  meet 
Mrs.  Ogilvie's  views.  The  mother  had  always  felt  intuitively 
that  Dick  needed  more  ballast  in  the  woman  who  embarked  on 
the  ocean  of  matrimonial  life  with  him  than  Sylvia  was  freighted 
with.  Rose  Davenport  was  an  unknown  quantity  to  Mrs. 
Ogilvie,  but  she  had  visions  of  some  such  sweetly  stately  young 
demoiselle  as  a  wife  for  Dick  in  the  future,  when  he  should  have 
settled  down  and  grown  accustomed  to  his  distinguished  position 
at  Dene  Prior. 

As  regarded  herself,  she  had  literally  nothing  more  to  ask  of 
fate  and  fortune  to  make  her  happiness  complete.  As  Arthur 
Ogilvie's  rightful  widow,  and  the  mother  of  Richard  Ogilvie,  of 
Dene  Prior,  she  would  be  able  to  hold  her  head  up,  look  the 
whole  world  in  the  face,  and  refute  any  impression  that  might 
ever  have  existed  as  to  her  being  unfit  to  bear  the  burden  of  an 
honour  into  which  she  was  not  born.  She  would  show  the 
county  people,  the  class  to  which  she  belonged  by  marriage,  that 
her  husband  had  been  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  her  when  he 
b^an  to  suffer  mean,  unfounded  qualms  of  shame  and  mortifi- 
cation, lest  she  should  disgrace  him  by  betraying  in  tone  or 
manner  that  she  was  of  humble  origin.  To  the  world  she  would 
pose  as  a  cold,  stately,  proud  woman  ;  her  stature  and  fine  Roman 
nose,  her  gift  of  silence,  and  the  absolute  composure  which  she 
had  cultivated  for  so  many  years,  as  a  strong  armour  against  the 
irritating  pin-pricks  of  garrulous  and  cantankerous  lady  lodgers, 
fitted  her  well  for  the  part  Only  to  Dick,  and  to  the  perfect 
unknown  being  who  should  eventually  become  Dick's  wife, 
should  the  softer  side  of  her  nature  be  shown.  Hazily,  as  she 
was  falling  asleep,  she  felt  that  her  husband,  in  some  far-off 
sphere,  was  conscious  that  reparation  was  being  made  to  her. 
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that  he  foresaw  her  triumphs  in  the  ranks  of  his  own  order,  and 
that  he  was  glad. 

"  I  forgive  you,  foi^ve  you  everything,"  she  was  murmuring, 
as  she  lost  consciousness  in  slumber,  and  in  her  dreams  she  met 
and  thanked  him  for  having  made  her  the  mother  of  such  a  son 
as  Dick. 

So  at  least,  through  my  faulty  hero,  one  woman  was  made 
supremely  and  honourably  happy  for  a  time. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

THE  SISTERS   PART  COMPANY. 

A  COMFORTABLE-LOOKING  red-brick  house,  Standing  in  the  hollow 
between  high  hills  that  are  wooded  to  their  summits,  with  sloping 
lawns  and  garden  beds  gay  with  flowers  in  front  of  it,  and  a 
trout  stream  gurgling  over  shining  pebbles  beyond  the  gardens. 
Beyond,  again,  a  green  park,  studded  with  clumps  of  fine  beeches 
and  giant  elms,  and  an  avenue  of  lime  trees,  whose  lowermost 
branches  sweep  the  green  turf  beneath  them,  leading  all  the  way 
down  from  the  house  to  the  lodge  gate.  This  is  Ringwood  Manor^ 
the  country  residence  of  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Forrester,  and 
here  it  is  that  we  are  to  find  Eleanor  Forrester  again. 

For  her  uncle  had  offered  her  a  home.  Very  soon  after  her 
father's  death,  he  had  written  to  her  and  had  proposed  that  she 
should  take  up  her  abode  with  him  and  become  her  aunt's 
amanuensis,  for  the  not  very  magnificent  sum  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year. 

Somehow  or  other.  Sir  Robert  had  managed  to  convince  his 
wife  that  it  had  become  their  duty  as  Christians  to  do  something 
for  those  poor  girls — his  brother's  orphaned  and  penniless 
daughters. 

Lady  Forrester,  who  was  nothing  if  she  was  not  a  Christian, 
admitted  the  claim,  but  could  not  see  why  the  youngest,  and  not 
the  eldest  daughter  should  be  the  object  of  their  charity. 
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"  I  don't  think  you  would  like  the  elder  ones  so  well,  my  dear 
Catherine,"  had  answered  her  spouse  discreetly. 

"  But  was  it  not  this  one  who  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and 
who  jilted  the  young  man  in  some  disgraceful  manner  ?  "  persisted 
her  ladyship. 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  replied  Sir  Bob  evasively  and  mendaciously, 
"  I  rather  think  it  was  the  second  girl."  For  he  was  a  much 
hen-pecked  individual,  and  stood  in  great  awe  of  his  wife. 

"  Well,  of  course,  as  Evangeline  is  only  sixteen  and  won't  come 
out  for  another  year  and  a  half,  I  cannot  make  any  very  great 
objection ;  if  she  were  older  it  would  be  different — for  to  have 
another  young  lady  in  the  house  standing  in  the  light  of  my  own 
daughter  would  be  insuflferable ;  however,  so  long  as  she  goes 
away  before  Evangeline  grows  up " 

"  Oh,  she  will  be  married  long  before  that,"  cried  the  husband 
Incautiously. 

"  Why  ?  "  inquired  his  wife  drily.  "  Is  she  so  extraordinarily 
•good-looking  then?  Men  do  not  marry  penniless  girls  unless 
they  are  very  handsome." 

"  Oh — so,  so !  I  think  I  told  you  that  she  was  a  pretty  girl  ? " 

"You  did  not,  Bob;  but  I  begin  to  understand."  She  not 
-only  understood,  but  was  considerably  disconcerted  when  Nell 
appeared  on  the  scenes.  This  tall  and  beautiful  young  woman 
took  her  breath  away,  she  looked  like  a  queen,  not  in  the  least 
like  a  poor  relation. 

Several  things  had  combined  to  make  Nell  accept  her  uncle's 
offer ;  strange  things  that  had  somehow  come  to  pass  and  that 
had  left  her  indeed  no  other  alternative. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  their  father's  death,  when  the 
girls  were  beginning  to  pack  up,  preparatory  to  turning  out  of 
the  house,  that  Dottie  came  one  day  rather  mysteriously  into  her 
sister's  room. 

"  Nell,"  she  began,  with  a  queer  hesitation  in  her  voice  and  a 
little  timid  smile  not  habitual  to  big,  bold,  noisy  Dottie,  "  I  have 
something  to  tell  you — something  very  extraordinary — it  is  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  in  short  that  has  ever  happened." 

Nell  looked  interested ;  she  could  not  guess  in  the  least  what 
was  coming. 

"Well,  the  fact  is,"  said  Dottie,  getting  very  red  and  stam- 
mering a  good  deal,  "  I — I  don't  at  all  know  why — and  I  am 
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sure  nobody  could  have  boea  more  astonished  thatn  I  was — ^in  fact 
I  said  directly, '  Who  on  earth  told  you  to  do  such  a  mad  thing  ? ' 
For,  you  see,  one  would  think  nobody  in  their  senses  could  possibly 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  want  it  of  their  own  accord,  unless  of  course 
some  other  fellow  had  put  it  into  his  head  ;  but  the  extraordinary 
thing  is,  that  no  one  seems  to  have  done  that  at  all ! " 

"My •dear  Dottie,"  said  Nell,  beginning  to  laugh,  "what  in 
the  world  are  you  driving  at  ?  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  all 
this !    What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Why — it's  just  this,  Nell :  Poppet  has  asked  me  to  marry  him.** 

"Dottie!" 

"You  may  well  look  astonished.  I  was,  I  can  tell  you.  I 
burst  out  laughing  and  told  him  not  to  be  such  a  silly  ass." 

"But  I  don't  think  him  an  'ass'  at  all,  Dottie.  I  think  Mr. 
Popham  a  very  lucky  fellow." 

"  Do  you  ?  "  said  Dottie  dubiously  and  rather  sheepishly. 

"  All  I  want  to  understand,  dear,  is  what  Mr.  Popham  proposes 
to  marry  you  upon  ?     I  thought  he  was  so  poor  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  he  has  got  his  pay,  for  of  course  he  couldn't 
afford  to  leave  the  army — in  point  of  fact  I  should  not  wish  him  to 
give  up  his  profession,  and  I  shall  like  to  live  in  the  regiment,  it 
will  just  suit  me — and  then  he  has  had  a  bit  of  luck  lately :  an 
uncle  he  never  saw  has  just  died  in  Australia,  leaving  a  thousand 
pounds  apiece  to  him  and  to  each  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
And  then  again,  he  has  been  just  ordered  to  leave  the  dep6t  here 
and  to  join  his  regiment  out  at  Poonah,  and  he  is  going  out  in 
three  weeks'  time.  In  India,  you  see,  Nell,  they  get  higher  pay. 
I  think  I  shall  like  India ;  it  will  be  such  a  complete  change,  and 
they  have  very  jolly  race  meetings  sometimes  out  there,  I  hear." 

"  My  dear  Dottie,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  thinking 
of  going  out  to  India — in  three  weeks'  time  ?  of  being  married  by 
then  ?  "  cried  Nell  in  amazement. 

Dottie  nodded.  "  Why  not  ?  "  she  replied  complacently.  "  We 
can  get  spliced  up  very  quietly,  Jim  and  I — we  don't  want  any 
fuss  or  display.  And  besides,"  added  Dottie  naively,  "  I  couldn't 
possibly  let  him  go  out  to  India  without  me ;  for  you  see  I  am 
six  years  older  than  he  is — ^and  not  a  wonderful  catch  as  you  will 
admit — and  ten  to  one  he  would  see  some  other  younger  girl  out 
there,  and  take  a  fancjr  to  her,  and  then  I  should  lose  him  al- 
together.   And,  I  do  think,  Nell,  you  ought  to  see  from  your  own 
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experience  what  a  mistake  long  engagements  are  ;  men  are  not 
very  constant,  you  know,  and  delay  only  gfives  them  time  to  think 
better  of  it.     *  Strike  whilst  the  iron  is  hot/  say  I." 

As  there  was  no  gainsajdng  the  truth  and  aptness  of  this 
maxim,  Nell  became  quickly  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  Dottie's 
hasty  marriage. 

;  Out  of  the  wreck  of  their  fortunes  there  had  been  rescued  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds  to  be  divided  between  the  three  sisters, 
and  Dottie,  having  just  before  her  father's  death  fortunately  pulled 
off  twenty  pounds  successfully  over  a  country  steeplechase,  hap- 
pened in  this  way  to  have  a  little  ready  money  wherewith  to 
purchase  for  herself  a  modest  but  necessary  outfit 

One  morning,  therefore,  about  a  week  before  the  day  appointed 
for  Gordon  Forrester's  daughters  to  turn  out  of  the  old  house 
where  they  had  spent  their  lives,  Dottie  and  her  two  sisters 
walked  very  quietly  down  together  to  the  parish  church. 

All  three  wore  the  same  black  dresses  in  which  they  had  been 
clad  at  their  father's  funeral,  only  that  each  of  them  had— on  this 
occasion — enlivened  the  sombre  garments  by  a  bunch  of  coloured 
flowers  at  the  neck,  and  the  bride  had  hunted  up  a  last  year's 
white  straw  bonnet,  wore  a  new  pair  of  grey  gloves,  and  carried 
a  large  bouquet  in  her  hand,  the  gift  of  the  bridegroom. 

The  vicar,  behind  the  altar  rails,  and  Messrs.  Fophacn  and 
Drake  in  front  of  them,  awaited  their  arrival,  whilst  the  old  clerk 
— who  had  seen  them  all  baptized — took  his  place  proudly 
behind  them,  with  a  red  peony  in  the^button-hole  of  his  Sunday 
coat,  in  order  to  give  Dottie  away. 

After  the  ceremony,  they  all  walked  back  together  to  Marsh- 
lands to  a  frugal  lunch.  Then  came  a  frantic  finishing  off  of  the 
packing,  hurried  good-byes,  a  few  tears,  and  many  smiles  and 
kisses,  and  very  soon  Dottie  and  her  husband  were  driven 
away  quietly  enough,  in  the  shabby  brougham  which  the  bride- 
groom had  hired  from  Fenchester  for  the  occasion,  on  the  first 
stage  of  their  long  journey  to  India. 

After  her  departure,  Millie  and  Nell  were  left  to  consider  their 
own  future.  They  did  not  hit  it  off  particularly  well  together, 
^these  two,  and  Nell  had  certainly  no  wish  to  set  up  house  alone 
with  Millie.  It  speedily  appeared,  however,  that  Millie  had  no 
such  intention ;  she  had  made  her  own  plans  long  ago,  quite 
independently  of  either  of  her  sisters. 
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She  had  a  scheme  for  making  her  fortune.  For  a  long  time 
past  her  love  of  animals  had  led  her  to  dabble  in  the  veterinary 
science,  and  she  had  lately  invented  an  ointment  of  an  entirely 
new  kind  for  the  treatment  of  diseased  hoofs  in  horses.  This 
stuff— to  which  she  had  given  the  magnificent  name  of  "  For- 
rester's Nonpareil  Golconda  Hoof  Ointment" — she  had  con- 
cocted on  several  occasions  secretly  in  a  saucepan  over  the  back 
kitchen  fire,  and  what  were  the  component  parts  thereof  she 
would  reveal  to  no  living  soul.  She  had  already  contrived  to 
pot  a  considerable  quantity  of  it,  and  had  labelled  it  with  printed 
labels.  She  had  experimentally  treated  one  or  two  horses  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  with  it,  and  in  every  instance  had  met 
with  a  marked  success — so  much  so,  that  she  was  now  quite  certain 
that  she  would  be  able  to  make  a  good  thing  out  of  her  invention. 

There  happened  to  be  a  very  good  opening  in  Fenchester  for 
an  enterprise  of  the  kind.  The  only  veterinary  surgeon  was 
acknowledged  on  all  sides  to  be  an  exceedingly  stupid  and 
inefficient  man,  and  was  now  getting  on  in  years,  and  no  younger 
man  had  as  yet  presented  himself  to  take  up  his  falling  mantle. 
People  took  their  horses  farther  off— to  the  next  county  town, 
twelve  miles  away — to  be  doctored ;  and  although  Millie  was 
aware  that  she  was  entering  the  ranks  as  an  uncertificated  quack, 
she  was  quite  sure  that  if  she  had  one  or  two  successful  cases  to 
begin  with,  she  would  be  able,  very  soon,  to  establish  a  reputation 
for  her  ointment. 

When  she  told  Nell  what  she  proposed  to  do,  everything  was 
already  in  train  and  all  was  cut  and  dried  for  her  venture. 
Without  saying  a  word  to  any  one,  she  had  engaged  two  ground- 
floor  rooms  and  a  large  back  garden  in  one  of  the  main  streets  in 
the  town  of  Fenchester,  and  a  bedroom  for  herself  at  the  top  of 
the  same  house.  She  had  also  secured  an  office  boy  to  sit  in  the 
small  outer  room,  which  was  to  be  the  shop,  and  to  show  those 
who  wished  to  consult  her  into  the  larger  room  beyond.  The 
back  garden  she  proposed  to  turn  into  a  hospital  for  sick  dogs, 
as  well  as  a  home  for  lost  ones — dogs  and  their  ailments  being  a 
specialty  with  her — and  a  shed  was  already  being  built  against 
the  further  wall  for  their  accommodation. 

**  And  you  intend  then  to  turn  yourself  into  a  sort  of  female 
vet  ?  "  said  Nell  blankly  and  with  some  dismay,  when  all  the 
details  of  this  extraordinary  scheme  were  disclosed  to  her. 
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"  Certainly,  and  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not  do  vcty  virell " 
answered  Millie  rather  defiantly. 

"  But,  my  dear  Millie,  won't  it  be  a  dreadful  life  for  you  ?  I 
cannot  conceive  anything  more  dreary  and  dismal." 

"  Oh,  not  at  all.  I  shall  have  all  my  soldier  boys  dropping  in 
and  out  upon  me  at  all  hours — and  I  shall  make  my  own  sitting- 
room,  behind  the  shop,  very  snug  and  cosy ;  you  must  come 
and  see  it,  it  is  a  very  nice  room ;  the  window  opens  on  to  the 
garden,  and  there  will  be  the  dogs,  you  know — my  own  dogs,  of 
course,  as  well  as  any  others  that  may  be  left  with  me  to  cure  or 
to  take  care  of.  Then  I  shall  have  lots  of  fun  in  the  winter,  when 
the  hunting  begins ;  I  can  always  hire  something  or  get  a  mount, 
and  perhaps  I  shall  take  to  breaking  in  horses  for  ladies'  riding, 
in  addition.  I  have  lots  of  irons  in  the  fire,  you  see,  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  afford  to  keep  a  hunter  for 
myself  by  next  hunting  season.  I  have  made  out  that  each  pot 
of  the  ointment  costs  me  exactly  fivepence  halfpenny  to  make, 
and  I  am  going  to  sell  it  at  three  and  sixpence  a  pot,  so  you  can 
just  calculate  for  yourself  what  my  profits  will  be ;  and  I  have 
got  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  ten  pots  of  it  in  hand  now — they 
are  all  going  upon  the  shelves  in  the  front  shop  to-morrow — and 
I  expect  they  will  go  ofT  like  wildfire.  The  Field  has  already 
written  me  up — the  ointment,  I  mean — of  course,  you  never  read 
The  Field,  my  dear,  and  even  if  you  had  seen  the  article  about 
the  *  Golconda,'  you  would  not  have  known  that  I  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  Tooley  wrote  it,  he  knows  somebody  on  the  staff 
of  The  Fieldy  who  got  his  letter  put  in  for  him  ;  it  has  done  me  an 
awful  lot  of  good  already.  I  had  twenty-three  orders  within  the 
first  week  after  it  came  out,  and  now  I  am  spending  that  money 
in  advertising  the  'Golconda'  both  in  The  Field  and  all  the 
other  sporting  papers,  every  week." 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  a  very  nice  occupation  for  a  lady,  Millie?" 
persisted  Nell  doubtfully. 

"  I  am  sure  I  neither  know  nor  care,  my  dear.  What  has  being 
*  a  lady  *  done  for  me  hitherto  ?  or  for  any  of  us  for  the  matter  of 
that?  I'm  not  giving  up  any  social  advantages  that  I  know  of 
by  going  into  a  business  of  this  kind !  These  blessed  stuck-up 
frumps  and  prudes  of  women  about  here  have  taken  precious 
good  care  to  close  their  doors  in  our  faces  all  along,  and  now 
that  your  eng^ement  is  broken  ofT,  everybody  charitably  gives 
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you  credit  for  having  done  something  disgraceful,  and  the  few 
people  who  had  thawed  a  little  to  us  for  a  time — on  your  account 
— have  now  frozen  themselves  back  again  into  icicles.  Do  you 
suppose  I  am  going  to  alter  my  plans  to  please  any  one  of  them  ? 
If  I  choose  to  go  to  the  public  balls,  I  can  go  just  the  same — I 
am  certain  to  have  lots  of  partners ;  my  pals  are  not  at  all  likely 
to  throw  me  over  because  I  sell  ointment." 

Nell  was  thus  left  to  contemplate  her  own  future  plans  some- 
what perplexedly. 

•*  You,  I  daresay,  will  go  and  live  with  Granny,"  Millie  had 
suggested  airily  and  lightly.  And  perhaps  that  is  actually  what 
Nell  would  have  had  to  do — to  beg  for  a  home  from  her  grand- 
mother— had  not  her  uncle's  letter  at  this  juncture  opened  a  new, 
and  she  believed  a  better  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 

Nell  wanted  to  leave  the  old  life  and  its  associations  behind 
her ;  she  had  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  that  silent,  dingy  house 
in  Wimpole  Street,  where  so  much  ill-fortune  had  befallen  her  in 
the  past  and  where  she  did  not  believe  there  could  possibly  lie 
any  profitable  life  for  her  in  the  future.  Old  Lady  Forrester  would 
very  probably  be  glad  to  give  her  a  home,  for  she  was  very 
fond  of  Nell  in  her  own  way,  but  she  did  not  need  her  in  the  least. 
Her  old  lady's-maid  looked  after  her  comforts  and  her  health,, 
whilst  her  games  of  patience  or  of  cribbage,  and  the  ancient  beaux 
of  her  younger  days  who  came  to  have  a  gossip  with  her  over 
her  tea  cups,  made  up  the  sum  of  the  occupations  of  the  old 
lady's  life.  She  did  not  require  anything  else,  there  was  therefore 
no  duty  that  Nell  could  have  rendered  her ;  and,  moreover,  at  the 
bottom  of  her  heart,  the  girl  shrank  from  a  perpetual  intercourse 
with  the  worldly  maxims,  cold  cynicism,  and  the  unscrupulous 
and  mercenary  considerations  which  ruled  Lady  Forrester's 
existence,  and  which  were  as  much  a  part  of  her  being  as  the  air 
she  breathed.  Nell  feared  that  were  she  to  be  too  much  in  such 
an  atmosphere,  she  might  herself,  one  day,  become  such  another 
as  her  grandmother.  **  It  is  in  me,  I  verily  believe,"  she  said  to 
herself  grimly.  "Already  I  believe  in  nobody,  and  see  false 
motives  and  bad  natures  in  other  people.  Who  knows  if  in  time 
I  might  not  become  as  bad  as  Granny,  and  grow  deceitful,  and 
hard  and  callous,  as  she  is." 

And  then  came  her  uncle's  letter  and  invitation. 

Here  at  any  rate  was  something  definite — a  new  life  that  might 
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be  cleaner  and  wholesomer  than  any  she  had  lived  hitherto— a 
life  wherein  she  might  shake  herself  free  of  all  the  old  influences 
and  start  afresh  under  purer  skies. 

*'  I  do  not  know  quite  what  an  *  amanuensis '  has  to  do,"  she 
wrote  back  to  her  uncle,  "  but  I  will  help  Aunt  Catherine  in 
any  way  that  I  can,  and  I  accept  your  kind  offer  of  a  home 
and  a  salary  gladly,  and  very  gratefully." 

So  it  was,  that  when  Millie  set  up  herself  and  her  pots  of 
"  Golconda  Ointment "  in  the  ground-floor  rooms  in  Strand  Street, 
Fenchester,  Nell  and  her  two  trunks,  which  contained  all  her 
worldly  possessions,  set  off  by  herself  to  begin  the  world  anew, 
under  Sir  Robert  Forrester's  roof  at  Ringwood  Manor. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A  NOTICE  IN  THE  "  TIMES." 

Nell  Forrester's  life  at  Ringwood  was  the  quietest  and  most 
tranquil  existence  that  could  possibly  be  conceived. 

The  peace  of  it  indeed,  and  the  monotony,  almost  amounted 
to  stagnation,  and  it  took  her  many  weeks  to  become  accustomed 
to  it. 

This  new  life,  where  meals  and  occupations  succeeded  one 
another  in  unbroken  regularity,  where  each  member  of  the  house- 
hold seemed  to  speak  and  move  as  though  actuated  by  clock- 
work, where  to  make  an  original  remark  would  have  been  to 
create  dismay,  and  where  unpunctuality  was  looked  upon  as  an 
actual  sin,  bewildered  Nell  almost  as  much  as  it  startled  her. 

Sometimes  indeed,  at  first,  she  felt  sure  that  she  could  no  longer 
be  herself,  sfnd  that  her  soul  must  somehow  have  become 
re-incarnated  in  the  personality  of  some  one  else,  so  strange  and 
so  unreal  seemed  everything  about  her. 

Her  very  name  was  no  longer  the  same ;  that  old  familiar  little 
•name  of  "  Nell,"  that  had  grown  up  with  her  and  stuck  to  her 
from  childhood,  was  never  given  to  her  now-a-days.  From  the  first 
she  was  always  called  "  Eleanor  "  at  Ringwood,  The  very  place 
itself  seemed  to  oppress  and  choke  her.  The  high  wooded  hills 
that  rose  on  every  side  of  the  house  were  strange  and  uncongenial 
to  her ;  she  could  not  breathe  in  these  narrow  valleys.  She  pined 
for  the  wide  wind-swept  spaces  of  her  native  fens ;  for  the  broad 
expanse  of  sky  and  cloud,  and  for  the  salt-laden  breezes  that 
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used  to  come  whistling  over  the  water  meadows  from  the  low 
shores  of  the  eastern  sea.  At  Ringwood,  she  felt  cramped  and 
imprisoned  ;  there  was  at  first  a  perpetual  longing  to  escape  upon 
her  that  used  to  lead  her  to  take  long  solitary  climbs  up  the  steep 
hills.  If  she  could  only  look  over  the  summits  on  to  the  wide 
hidden  world  beyond  I  But,  alas,  when  she  arrived  panting  and 
breathless  upon  the  hill  tops,  it  was  only  to  find  a  land  of  more 
hills  and  more  woods,  more  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  which 
bounded  the  view  in  every  direction.  After  a  while,  indeed,  she 
grew  to  love  this  country  too,  and  to  own  that  it  was  beautiful, 
with  a  peculiar  beauty  all  its  own.  For  Nell  had  such  an  instinctive 
sympathy  with  Nature,  that  she  could  not  remain  blind  for  long 
to  the  charms  of  these  thick  shady  woods  that  crept  up  the  hill 
sides,  with  the  deep  sequestered  glades  that  lay  between  them. 
Yet,  at  first,  even  their  beauty  only  made  the  strangeness  of  her 
new  life  seem  more  intolerable  and  more  bewildering.  She  had, 
however,  plenty  to  do,  and  very  little  time  to  indulge  either  in 
dreams  or  in  regrets.  For  if  she  had  never  been  rightly  able  to 
discover  wherein  lay  the  exact  duties  of  an  ^'  amanuensis,"  she 
had  at  any  rate  found  out  that  there  were  a  great  many  ways  in 
which,  as  a  poor  relation,  she  was  expected  to  earn  her  food,  as 
well  as  her  modest  stipend  of  twelve  pounds  ten  a  quarter. 

Nell  came  to  the  conclusion  that  her  aunt  set  her  to  do  all  the 
things  which  were  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  lady's  maid  and  the 
footman.  Her  first  duty  in  the  morning  was  to  clean  out  the 
aviary  and  feed  the  birds.  Once  a  week  she  washed  Lady 
Forrester's  Maltese  terrier,  and  every  day  it  was  her  business  to 
cut  up  the  dinners  of  this  animal  and  of  its  companion,  a  hand- 
some Persian  cat.  As  she  was  fond  of  animals,  she  did  not  in  the 
least  object  to  this  branch  of  her  duties.  It  was  more  irksome  to 
her  to  be  the  instrument  of  Lady  Forrester's  charities  in  the  parish, 
which  were  numerous  and  varied  ;  she  was  expected  to  carry  cans 
of  broth  and  beef  tea  to  the  old  women  at  the  almshouses,  to 
distribute  bread  and  coal  tickets  from  door  to  door,  to  act  as 
librarian  to  the  village  library,  to  cut  out  flannel  petticoats  and 
shirts  of  unbleached  calico,  and  to  assist  at  the  meetings  of  the 
"Girls'  Friendly  Society."  Besides  all  this,  she  arranged  the 
flowers,  wrote  the  menus^  fetched  and  carried  shawls  and  cushions, 
ran  errands  to  the  general  shop  at  the  post  office,  and  once  a  week 
she  was  sent  by  train  into  the  country  town  with  a  long  list  of 
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•  cotamissions  to  execute  at  the  grocer's  and  the  linendraper's  and 
the  ironmonger's.  In  short,  she  found  that  she  was  expected  to 
make  herself  generally  useful  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 

Yet  nobody  was  in  the  least  unkind  to  her,  and  she  could  not 
reasonably  complain  of  neglect,  or  of  unfriendliness.  Lady 
Forrester  always  spoke  gently  and  considerately  to  her,  and 
never  forgot  to  say  "  thank  you  "  every  time  she  did  anything  for 
her. 

Major  Pryor  had  once  called  Lady  Forrester  ugly,  and  had 
passed  a  deteriorating  remark  upon  the  shape  of  her  nose.  He 
had  perhaps  been  justified,  in  his  uncomplimentary  remarks,  for 
Lady  Forrester  could  never,  even  in  early  youth,  have  been 
good-looking.  She  was  a  hard,  angular,  bony  woman,  with  high 
shoulders  and  high  cheek-bones,  and  there  was  undoubtedly  an 
undue  elevation  in  the  bridge  of  her  nasal  organ  whiph  might 
warrant  that  irreverent  simile  to  the  nose  of  the  rhinoceros  which 
the  worthy  major  had  applied  to  it.  Yet,  in  spite  of  her  ugliness, 
Lady  Forrester  looked  a  lady — there  was  at  any  rate  nothing 
common  or  under-bred,  either  in  her  appearance  or  her  manners. 

She  ordered  her  household  well  and  prudently,  and  ruled  it 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  Her  servants  did  their  work,  her  children 
did  their  lessons,  and  her  charities  were  carried  on  vigorously  and 
conscientiously,  without  ostentation  or  display.  She  was  energetic 
and  active,  and  she  expected  every  one  else  about  her  to  be  the 
same.  She  nourished  a  scarcely  veiled  contempt  for  her 
indolent,  easy-going  husband,  who  loved  to  dawdle  his  life  away 
over  a  novel  in  winter,  and  in  summer  time  to  wander  along  the 
trout  stream  with  his  rod,  for  the  whole  of  the  long  lazy 
afternoons. 

Nell  would  gladly  have  been  her  uncle's  companion  on  these 
occasions,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  saw  very  little  of  him,  a 
fact  which  she  regretted,  for  she  liked  him,  and  he  was  inclined 
to  be  indulgent  to  her  for  the  sake  of  her  lovely  face  and  tall 
graceful  figure,  which  excited  his  admiration  ;  but  his  wife  took 
rare  that  he  had  very  little  opportunity  of  fraternizing  with  his 
niece.  She  was  dully  jealous  of  Nell's  beauty  and  grace,  and 
although  she  was  a  just  woman,  she  had  within  her  those 
ineradicable  feminine  qualities  which  render  a  plain  woman  sore 
and  angry  at  the  attention  which  is  attracted  by  her  better 
favoured  sisters.    From  the  first,  Lady  Forrester  determined  that 
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Nell  must  be  kept  in  the  background  ;  her  husband,  poor  foolish 
creature,  would  no  doubt  have  brought  her  forward.  He  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  her  amongst  his  guests  at  dinner,  and 
would  have  taken  her  out.  to  those  dull  and  dreary  festivities 
named  garden  parties,  with  which,  in  summer  time,  in  common 
with  all  other  country  districts,  the  neighbourhood  abounded. 
Sir  Robert,  in  short,  would  have  gladly  treated  Nell  as  an  elder 
daughter,  and  would  have  delighted  in  the  admiration  which  she 
would  certainly  have  aroused. 

But  Lady  Forrester  would  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  She  put 
her  foot  down  upon  all  such  nonsense  from  the  first.  For 
Evangeline'Sj  sake  in  the  future,  she  told  her  husband,  it  would 
not  do  to  bring  this  penniless  niece  too  much  forward ;  but,  if  the 
whole,  truth  be  told,  it  was  also  somewhat  on  her  own  account 
as  well;  for  to  be  overshadowed  in  her  own  county  by  the 
superior  attractions  of  a  poor  dependant,  would  not  have  been  at 
all  agreeable  to  Lady  Forrester.  So  Nell  was  kept  in  the 
background,  hard  at  work  at  her  numerous  little  drudging  duties, 
and  no  one  saw  very  much  of  her  beyond  the  limits  of  the  park 
and  village. 

She  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  cousins — they  had  their 
governess  and  lived  their  own  orderly  life,  independent  of  her. 
There  were  three  daughters,  of  whom  Evangeline  was  the  eldest, 
and  one  younger  boy,  who  was  at  school.  Evangeline,  despite 
her  poetical  name,  was  not  in  the  least  poetical  to  look  at.  She 
was  an  uncouth,  awkward  girl,  very  like  her  mother :  a  good,  but 
ugly  and  entirely  uninteresting  maiden  of  sixteen.  Nell  used  to 
watch  her  young  cousin,  with  a  certain  pity,  as  she  plodded 
through  her  daily  tasks ;  toiling  patiently  over  her  lesson  books, 
strumming  unmusically  at  her  music,  or  going  through  manifold 
unpleasant  contortions  with  a  back-board  and  a  chest-expander, 
and  she  remembered,  with  an  amused  sense  of  the  contrast,  what 
her  own  life  had  been  at  sixteen. 

At  Evangeline's  age  no  one  had  taken  care  of  Nell.  Nobody 
had  taught  her  anything,  and  she  had  been  left  entirely  to  her 
own  resources,  with  the  result  that  she  had  already  gone  through 
that  fatal  experience  which  had  turned  her  from  a  child  into  a 
woman. 

Well,  temptation  of  that  kind  was  not  likely  to  come  in  Evange- 
line's way !     She  was  safe,  at  any  rate,  from  so  stormy  an  opening 
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chapter  of  life,  saved  both  by  her  careful  bringing  up  and 
also  by  her  lack  of  beauty  from  the  things  which  had  ship- 
wrecked her  own  career.  Nell  used  to  catch  herself  wondering 
whether  she  and  Evangeline  would  be  judged  one  day  by  the 
self-same  standard. 

Often,  during  the  first  few  months  after  her  father's  death, 
Nell  had  pondered  and  mused  over  the  unfathomable  mystery 
of  Julian  Temple's  entire  and  incomprehensible  silence.  No 
word  nor  sign  whatever  from  him  had  come  to  her.  He 
seemed  to  have  passed  entirely  out  of  her  existence ;  and  yet 
he  must  surely  have  heard,  not  only  that  her  engagement  to  Cecil 
was  at  end,  but  also  that  she  had  lost  her  father.  The  latter 
event,  at  any  rate,  might,  she  thought,  have  elicited  some  line 
of  sympathy  and  regret  from  him,  however  brief  and  formal. 
That  he  should  not  approach  her  in  this  way,  at  least,  seemed  to 
her  to  be  strange  indeed.  She  could  only  account  for  it  by 
the  supposition  that,  having  heard  Cecil's  version  of  her  broken 
engagement,  he  had  adopted  his  friend's  harsh  and  unjust 
condemnation  of  her,  and  believed  her  now  to  be  utterly  un- 
worthy of  his  regard. 

Unhappy  as  this  thought  made  her,  she  grew  in  time,  and  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  to  resign  herself  to  it  with  a  dull 
apathy.  The  cynicism  which  had  become  part  of  her  being 
helped  her  to  say  to  herself,  hardly  and  bitterly : 

**  There  should  be  no  wonder  about  it — he  is  only  like  the  rest, 
I  suppose.  Men  are  always  unjust  and  hard  to  the  women 
who  love  them.  Even  their  love  is  nothing  but  selfishness,  and 
from  the  very  moment  that  love  becomes  an  inconvenience  to 
himself — who  so  clever  as  a  man  in  shaking  off  the  bonds  that  are 
a  discomfort  to  him !  " 

So  she  told  herself  that  Julian  Temple  was  only  an  incident  of 
her  past  life,  which  it  would  be  true  wisdom  on  her  part  to  leave 
behind  her  and  to  forget. 

And  so  the  long  summer  glory  drew  to  an  end,  and  after  that 
the  golden  tints  of  autumn  decked  the  woods  with  new  brilliance, 
and  these  again  faded  in  their  turn,  until  in  October  there  came 
one  piece  of  news  to  Nell  Forrester — one  echo  from  the  outer 
world  which  reached  her  faintly  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  her 
peaceful  country  life. 

^ot  she  read  one  morning,  in  the  first  column  of  the  Times 
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newspaper,  the  announcement  of  Cecil  Roscoe's  marriage  to  Ida 
Vincent 

He  had  not  taken  long  then  to  forget  her  and  console  himself: 
But  why  had  he  married  Ida  Vincent  ?  That  was  what  puzzled 
her.  She  remembered  Miss  Vincent  very  well  indeed  ;  she  had 
thought  her  a  plain-featured  and  uninteresting  little  woman,  who 
had  talked  to  her  in  a  somewhat  offensive  and  disagreeable  man- 
ner on  that  memorable  evening  when  she  had  dined  in  Rutland 
Gate,  and  when  Julian  Temple  had  taken  her  down  to  dinner. 

Nell  tried  to  recall  the  conversation  that  had  taken  place 
between  Miss  Vincent  and  herself  after  dinner  that  evening.  She 
remembered  well  that  she  had  somewhat  annoyed  and  ruffled 
her,  by  her  constant  references  to  her  extreme  intimacy  with 
Cecil  and  his  family ;  so  much  so,  that  at  the  time  she  had  won- 
dered why  this  young  lady  had  gone  out  of  her  way  to  talk  so 
disagreeably  to  her.  Afterwards,  with  a  little  natural  suspicion 
in  her  mind,  she  had  questioned  Cecil  about  this  Miss  Vincent, 
who  had  so  ostentatiously  proclaimed  herself  *to  be  his  dearest 
and  oldest  friend,  but  Cecil  had  betrayed  a  total  indifference 
towards  this  companion  of  his  youth. 

"  Oh,  poor  little  Ida ! "  he  had  said  carelessly  ;  "  she  is  quite 
harmless — a  good  little  soul,  I  believe.  My  mother  apd  my  aunt 
make  a  great  pqt  of  her  ;  she  rather  bores  me,  I  confess,  for  I 
have  never  been  able  to  see  what  they  can  find  in  her.  I  always 
have  thought  her  perfectly  amiable,  but  utterly  uninteresting." 

That  answer  had  satisfied  Nell,  that  whatever  might  have 
prompted  Miss  Vincent's  distinctly  unpleasant  and  aggressive 
remarks  to  herself,  it  could  not  at  any  rate  have  been  jealousy, 
for.  Cecil  had  evidently  never  taken  the  faintest  interest  in  his 
mother's  yoxrag  proUg^e, 

Now,  however,  in  the  light  of  this  most  unforeseen  marriage,  the 
matter  began  to  assume  a  new  aspect  to  her.  Frequently,  when 
we  come  to  look  back  upon  past  events  of  our  lives,  with  the 
dispassionate  judgment  which  comes  to  us  with  time  and  with 
distance,  so  that  we  are  able  to  see  things  with  the  clearness, 
not  of  actors,  but  of  lookers  on,  these  past  events  appears  to  us 
with  an  altogether  different  complexion  to  that  with  which  they 
were  endued  at  the  time.  Nell  began  to  perceive  now  the  mean- 
ing of  the  steadfast  opposition  which  had  been  shown  towards  her 
by  Cecil's  relations.     No  doubt  they  had  wanted  him  to  marry 
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Miss  Vincent.  She  remembered  now  that  the  fact  of  her  bdng- 
a  considerable  heiress  had  somehow  come  to  her  knowledge,  and 
it  was  oh  account  of  her  money,  dcJubtless,  that  they  wished  her 
to  become  his  wife.  They  had  very  likely  worked  and  striven 
and  toiled  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  bring  this  thing 
about,  and  the  girl  herself  had  been  evidently  perfectly  willing. 
What  a  blow  then  to  all  their  schemes  and  plans  his  sudden 
engagement  to  herself  must  have  been  !  No  wonder  that  Cecil's 
mother  and  aunt  had  disliked  her  and  treated  her  as  an  interloper, 
and  that  they  had  done  their  utmost  to  exaggerate  and  to  make 
the  worst  of  all  the  objections  to  the  marriage  that  they  could  get 
hold  of.  And  no  wonder,  too,  that  Ida  Vincent,  who  had  perhaps 
set  her  heart  upon  him,  had  been  unable  to  conceal  her  spite  and 
her  mortification  from  her  successful  rival. 

And,  then  again,  was  it  not  through  her  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Vincent  that  Mrs.  Hartwood  had  been  able  to  relate  her  little 
history  about  Colonel  Darley  and  herself  to  Cecil's  mother  and 
aunt? 

All  at  once,  too,  Nell  recollected  the  painted  sofa-cushion  in 
Mrs.  Roscoe's  drawing-room,  and  the  coffee  that  had  been  acxi- 
dentally  spilt  on  it,  which  had  led  to  the  mention  of  the  clergy- 
man's widow  who  supported  herself  by  painting  on  satin  and 
who  had  given  lessons  to  Miss  Vincent  in  her  art 

Of  course,  that  clergyman's  widow  had  been  none  other  than 
Mrs.  Hartwood.  She  had  been  dimly  conscious  of  it  at  the  time, 
she  remembered,  and  now  the  various  pieces  of  the  puzzle  began 
to  dove-tail  themselves  together  with  an  extraordinary  distinctness. 

It  was  Ida  Vincent  then,  who,  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Hartwood, 
had  plotted  and  schemed  to  ruin  her  with  Cecil — ^and  now  she 
had  married  him. 

She  had  no  doubt  loved  him  all  along  and  had  been  bent  upon 
discrediting  her  to  him,  and  having  successfully  achieved  her 
object,  she  had  evidently  caught  his  heart  at  a  rebound.  ^ 

It  was  all  clear  as  daylight  to  her  now. 

"  Poor  Cecil !  '*  thought  Nell  compassionately,  when  she  had 
puzzled  all  this  out  in  her  own  mind ;  and  it  is  possible  that  she 
had  never  pitied  anybody  so  sincerely  in  her  life  before. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

AMONGST  THE  ALPS. 

There  had  been,  not  unnaturally,  much  rejoicing  in  Rutland 
Gate— carefully  repressed,  however,  into  a  decent  show  of  out- 
ward sympathy — over  the  abrupt  termination  of  Cecil  Roscoe's 
engagement. 

He  had  said  as  little  about  it  as  he  could — ^and  that  little  had 
been  spoken  to  his  mother — and  he  had  refrained  from  entering 
into  any  details  of  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  it  even  to  her. 

''Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  shameless  and  ungrateful 
creature  has  jilted  you  ?  "  inquired  his  mother  with  hot  indigna- 
tion, when  first  he  had  communicated  his  news  to  her. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  Cecil  had  replied  shortly  and  irritably. 
"  She  has  not  jilted  me  at  all,  and  pray  do  not  call  her  names  ;  it 
is  by  mutual  consent  that  we  have  ended  the  engagement." 

**  Well,  I  am  deeply  and  truly  thankful ! "  murmured  his 
mother. 

"Then  show  your  thankfulness,  my  dear  mother,  by  never 
alluding  to  the  subject  again.  It  must  be  sufficient  for  you  to 
know  that  I  am  not  going  to  marry  Miss  Forrester ;  pray  forbear 
from  annoying  me  by  questions  and  surmises  about  it" 

Afterwards,  as  was  natural,  the  mother  and  Mrs.  Torrens  talked 
the  matter  over  fully  and  exhaustively. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  Louisa,"  said  the  latter  lady^  with  a  note  of 
triumph  in  her  voice,  "  depend  upon  it,  that  he  has  found  her  out ! 
I  was  certain  he  would.  He  has  no  doubt  discovered  something 
fresh  against  her.  Ah,  my  dear,  bad  blood,  as  I  have  always 
told  you,  can  never  be  eradicated  ;  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  expect 
a  dove  to  be  hatched  in  a  serpent's  nest." 

Mrs.  Roscoe  agreed  with  a  sigh  that  such  a  zoological  miracle 
did  not  come  within  the  range  of  the  possibilities  of  natural 
history.  "  We  can  only  be  thankful  that  my  dear  boy's  eyes 
have  been  opened  in  time,"  she  murmured. 

"  As  I  always  foresaw  that  they  must  be,"  said  Mrs.  Torrens, 
almost  with  delight  "  It  has  been  all  ordered  for  the  best,my  dear : 
the  Lord  watches  over  His  own  ;  and  to  suppose  that  a  creature 
born  of  such  a  stock  as  that  would  be  permitted  to  enter  a 
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respectable  and  God-fearing  family,  was  to  doubt  the  omnipo* 
tence  of  the  Divine  Mercy." 

"  There  may  be  a  chance  for  dear  Ida,  now^^  observed  the 
mother ;  "  her  money,  you  know,  Selina,  would  be  such  a  help  to 
my  dear  boy." 

"  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  chance,  my  dear,"  assented  Mrs. 
Torrens  decidedly,  for  her  piety  did  not  preveht  the  good  lady 
from  taking  a  most  unheavenly  interest  in  things  purely  produc- 
tive of  mundane  advantages.  *'  We  must  have  patience,  and  place 
our  trust  and  confidence  in  One  above,  and  play  our  cards  carefully 
and  judiciously." 

The  days  went  on — Cecil  came  home  night  after  night  looking 
worn  and  ill.  He  happened  to  be  unusually  busy,  and  for  some 
time  his  mother,  who  observed  with  dismay  that  he  gfrew  paler 
and  thinner  every  day,  believed  that  it  was  the  extra  stress  of 
business  that  was  telling  upon  his  health.  But  after  a  few  weeks 
she  began  to  perceive  that  there  must  be  something  more  than 
hard  work  to  account  for  her  son's  haggard  and  careworn  appear- 
ance. He  began  to  throw  up  his  social  engagements,  he  lost  his 
spirits  and  his  appetite,  complained  of  violent  headaches,  and  of 
entire  sleeplessness  at  nights.  The  fact  was,  that  Cecil  was  a  prey 
to  severe  mental  suffering.  He  believed,  indeed,  that  he  had 
done  right  in  rejecting  Nell,  that  she  was  false,  and  bad,  and 
utterly  unworthy  of  an  honest  man's  affection,  and  he  did  not  for 
one  moment  desire  to  recall  the  past,  for  Dottie's  injudicious 
letter  had  probably  quenched  altogether  any  reactionary  weak- 
ness that  might  have  lingered  in  his  heart. 

But  his  beliefs  and  his  determination  had  nevertheless  cost  him 
dear.  A  man  does  not  go  through  such  an  experience  unscathed. 
He  suffered  acutely,  both  in  his  heart  and  in  his  vanity — and  the 
greater  of  these  two  in  the  composition  of  that  animal  we  call 
man  is,  most  undoubtedly,  the  latter.  For  you  may  wound  a 
man's  heart,  and  he  will  recover  from  the  blow — often  indeed 
with  a  celerity  that  is  positively  amazing — but  if  you  wound  his 
vanity,  it  is  quite  another  matter,  and  he  will  carry  the  scars  of 
that  injury  with  him  to  his  grave. 

In  Cecil's  case,  the  wound  was  deep  and  sore,  and  the 
immediate  result  of  it  was  a  collapse  of  his  bodily  health. 

There  came  a  day  when  he  broke  down  altogether.  He  came 
home  in  a  cab  early  one  afternoon,  looking  more  dead  than  alive, 
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and  went  to  bed,  telling  his  mother  to  send  at  once  for  the  family 
doctor,  for  that  he  had  thrown  up  a  very  important  case  for  which 
he  was  retained,  knowing  that  he  was  in  for  a  serious  illness. 

His  prognostics  were  right.  He  was  desperately  ill  with 
typhoid  fever,  and  for  many  days  it  was  uncertain  whether  he 
would  live  or  die. 

At  length,  however,  a  naturally  strong  constitution  pulled  him 
through,  and  to  Mrs.  Roscoe's  most  unspeakable  thankfulness, 
he  was  pronounced  to  be  out  of  danger. 

The  poor  woman  had  been  half  distracted  during  the  worst 
part  of  his  illness.  He  was  her  only  child — her  pride,  her  joy, 
her  delight — and  if  she  lost  him,  she  lost  indeed,  her  all !  As  she 
sat  by  his  bedside  during  the  long  watches  of  the  night,  through 
those  first  days  of  high  fever  and  delirium — as  she  listened  to  the 
rapid,  incoherent  words  that  poured  in  a  meaningless  torrent  from 
his  lips — words  that  dwelt  ever  upon  his  lost  happiness — upon 
Nell,  who  was  so  dear  and  yet  so  false — Nell,  whom  he  addressed 
in  the  fondest  accents  of  love,  or  upbraided  in  terms  of  wildest 
reproach — Nell,  whom  he  alternately  blessed  and  implored  to 
come  to  him,  or  cursed  and  reviled  with  foul  and  violent  words 
—the  poor  mother  grew  to  understand  that  it  was  this  woman 
who,  for  good  or  ill,  had  reigned  supreme  in  her  son's  heart,  and 
whose  loss  had  brought  him  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave. 

**  He  might  have  married  her  ten  times  over,  sooner  than  that 
I  should  lose  him  altogether,"  she  sobbed  broken-heartedly  to 
her  sister-in-law,  during  those  dark  days  when  his  life  hung  in 
the  balance.  Yet,  even  then,  Mrs.  Torrens  had  replied  hardly  and 
unsympathetically : 

**  My  dear,  that  is  sheer  weakness  on  your  part !  It  is  far 
better  that  his  body  should  perish  than  that  his  soul  should  be 
lost  altogether,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  had  he 
thrown  himself  away  upon  that  bad  creature  ;  and  how  bad  she 
must  have  been,  we  can  judge  now  from  the  poor  fellow's 
delirious  wanderings.  That  story  we  heard  about  her,  you  see, 
was  perfectly  true." 

For  thus  much  had  Cecil  unconsciously  betrayed  to  the  watchers 
by  his  sick  bed. 

At  length  the  worst  was  over ;  the  fever  was  spent  and  left 
hira,  and  there  was  only  the  weakness  of  convalescence  to  con- 
tend with. 

30 
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The  summer  was  now  far  advanced,  and  the  season  was  one  <tf 
unusual  drought  and  heat. 

**  As  soon  as  he  can  travel,  he  must  go  away,"  said  the  doctors 
who  had  attended  him  through  his  illness.  **  We  must  get  him 
away.  There  must  be  no  return  to  work  for  months ;  he  must 
have  bracing  mountain  air  and  perfect  rest,  as  soon  as  he  is 
well  enough  to  be  moved." 

It  was  decided  that  he  should  go,  travelling  by  easy  stages, 
to  a  mountain  health-resort  in  Switzerland.  Mrs.  Roscoe,  of 
course,  was  to  accompany  him.  Cecil  was  pleased  with  the  idea ; 
he  longed  to  get  away,  to  change  the  stifling  atmosphere  of 
London  for  the  snow-laden  breezes  of  the  Alps,  to  get  rid  of  the 
irksome  restraints  of  the  sick  room  and  to  shake  off  the  habits 
of  the  invalid. 

He  clung  to  his  mother  much  in  these  days  of  weakness.  He 
had  always  been  a  good  son  to  her,  and  her  unwearying  devotion 
to  him  during  his  illness  drew  him  nearer  to  her  than  ever. 

"It  will  be  heavenly,"  he  said  to  her,  "only,  darling  mother, 
let  it  be  just  you  and  I,  and  no  one  else  1  For  pity's  sake,  don't 
let  us  have  Aunt  Torrens  with  us.  I  shall  be  ill  again  if  she 
comes ;  in  fact,  I  declare  that  I  won't  go  at  all,  unless  you  can 
get  rid  of  her." 

And  Mrs.  Roscoe  was  finally  obliged  to  break  this  unpalatable 
declaration  to  her  sister-in-law. 

She  wrapped  it  up  as  carefully  and  as  politely  as  she  could, 
but,  do  as  she  would,  there  was  no  disguising  the  fact,  that 
Cecil  refused  to  go,  if  his  aunt  was  to  go  too. 

Mrs.  Torrens,  who  had  set  her  heart  on  the  trip  abroad,  was 
deeply  hurt  and  offended  ;  and  there  ensued  a  quarrel  between 
the  two  ladies,  the  like  of  which,  for  bitterness  and  anger,  had 
never  taken  place  before. 

Mrs.  Roscoe  retired  to  her  son's  room,  dissolved  in  tears. 

**  She  will  never  forgive  us,"  she  said  sobbingly  to  him.  "She 
is  perfectly  furious ;  she  wouldn't  believe  it  at  first,  and  then 
when  she  understood  that  you  really  wished  to  go  with  me  only, 
and  did  not  want  her  at  all,  her  rage  was  simply  fearful.  She 
has  threatened  to  leave  us  altogether,  Cecil." 

"  And  a  good  job,  too,"  replied  Cecil  heartlessly.  "  Why  she 
ever  came  to  live  with  us  at  all,  I  never  can  imagine,  I  am  sure 
we  don't  want  her." 
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"But  remember  her  money,  my  dearest  boy.  Her  money, 
which  I  always  hoped  and  believed  that  she  would  leave  to  you." 

**  I  can  do  without  it,  very  well.  I  neither  want  Aunt  Torrens, 
nor  her  dirty  money  either ;  you  can  tell  her  so." 

**  Oh !  it  is  very  foolish  of  you  to  say  that,  Cecil,  for  money  is 
always  a  blessing,  no  matter  from  what  source  it  comes.  But 
alas — alas,  she  has  already  mentioned  the  names  of  thDse 
wretched  little  Torrens  children,  her  husband's  nephews,  you 
know,  whom  I  hoped  she  had  quite  forgotten.  She  said  just 
now  that  she  felt  she  had  been  unjust  to  them,  and  that  she 
should  alter  her  will  and  leave  everything  to  them." 

"Well,  let  her !  I  am  sure  I  don't  care  !    So  long  as  she  doesn't 

come  with  us  to  Switzerland,  she  may  do  any  other  d d  thing 

she  pleases,"  he  cried  recklessly. 

And  it  was  after  this  rent  in  the  family  peace  and  harmony 
that  it  occurred  to  Mrs.  Roscoe  that  it  might  be  possible  to  take 
with  them  abroad  another  companion,  in  whose  society  she 
deemed  that  it  would  be  altogether  wise  and  desirable  that  her 
son  should  be  thrown. 

Cecil  raised  no  objections  whatever  to  this  idea. 

"  Oh !  by  all  means  take  little  Ida,  if  you  like,  mother  dear, 
I  daresay  it  will  be  pleasanter  for  you  to  have  another  lady  with 
you,  and  Ida  is  one  of  those  people  who  does  not  rub  one  the 
wrong  way ;  she  does  not,  it  is  true,  excite  one  particularly 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  perfectly  inoffensive." 

This  was  not,  perhaps,  very  encouraging,  but  Mrs.  Roscoe  was 
thankful  for  small  mercies,  and  required  no  more  than  his  per. 
mission  to  set  her  little  scheme  in  motion. 

Ida  was  of  course  only  too  delighted  to  go  with  her  friend  and 
her  son,  and  never  assuredly  did  a  little  party  of  three  set  off" 
from  Charing  Cross  in  better  spirits,  and  in  better  harmony  with 
one  another,  than  did  these  three  people,  on  a  certain  balmy 
morning  early  in  July. 

The  Alps  and  their  keen  health-giving  breezes  did  their  duty 
by  Cecil  Roscoe.  Very  soon  he  had  ceased  to  be  an  invalid ;  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  he  shook  off  his  invalid  habits,  the 
tonics  and  the  medicines  were  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  an  alpen- 
stock became  his  daily  companion  in  their  stead.  The  love  of 
climbing  grew  upon  him  with  his  growing  strength,  and  that 
passion  to  get  up,  and  to  see  over,  which  becomes  a  craving  to 
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those  who  imbibe  the  true  spirit  of  mountain  scenery,  began  to 
possess  him  with  a  new  and  hitherto  untasted  delight 

What  a  joy  it  was  to  rise  before  the  rest  of  the  sleeping  world 
was  awake,  to  breakfast  hurriedly  on  dry  rolls  and  milk,  and  to 
set  off  in  the  cold,  grey  chill  of  the  dawning  day;  and  then 
to  climb  and  climb  for  long  hours,  by  steep  and  stony  paths 
that  wound  amongst  the  stillness  of  the  dusky  pine  forests; 
to  watch  the  rising  sun  as  it  flushed  one  after  the  other  the 
white  bosoms  of  the  long  mountain  range  into  golden  glory, 
whilst  the  pale  blue  mists  in  the  deep  dark  valleys  below,  rose 
and  dispersed  themselves  under  the  warmth  of  the  crimson 
morning.  And  then,  what  a  rapture  in  the  keen  flower-scented 
air,  up  there,  upon  those  dizzy  heights  of  cliff"  and  upland  meadow ! 
How  delicious  to  lie  upon  beds  of  gentian  and  of  wild  thyme,  to 
gather  great  bunches  of  crimson  Alpine  roses,  to  listen  to  the 
faint  musical  tinkle  of  the  goat  bells,  and  to  count  the  little 
brown  chalets  dotted  far  below  amongst  the  emerald  green 
pastures.  And  then  to  turn  once  more  to  the  solemn  grandeur 
of  those  eternal  mountains  opposite,  rent  with  dazzling  glaciers 
from  summit  to  base,  and  wonderful  always  with  the  impenetrable 
mysteries  of  the  long  long  ages  of  creation. 

Cecil  grew  to  love  those  morning  rambles  amongst  the  Alpine 
solitudes — solitudes  .that  lay  far  above  the  busy  world  below 
and  that  were  steeped  in  the  ineffable  peace  and  sweetness  which 
hovers  betwixt  the  mountain  tops  and  the  sky. 

Naturally  enough,  it  was  not  Mrs.  Roscoe  who  was  his 
•companion  upon  those  wanderings  amongst  the  mountains  and 
forests  and  valleys.  Yet  he  was  hardly  ever  alone.  Almost 
always  Ida  was  up  and  dressed  in  time  to  be  his  companion. 
Clad  in  her  neat  costume  of  homespun,  with  strong  boots  upon 
lier  feet  and  a  wide  straw  hat  upon  her  head,  he  would  find  her 
awaiting  him  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel  at  the  appointed  hour ; 
always  eager  and  keen  to  try  some  new  route,  and  full  of 
sympathy  with  any  mood  in  which  he  happened  to  find  himself. 
And  Ida  was  at  her  best  again  in  these  days  ;  hope,  and  the 
constant  companionship  of  the  man  she  loved,  rendered  her 
gentle  and  amiable,  and  all  those  evil  ingredients  within  her,  of 
hate  and  envy  and  malice,  retreated  once  more  into  the  back- 
ground, under  the  softening  influences  of  this  happy  change  in 
her  fate. 
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She  was  not  at  all  a  clever  or  lively  companion,  but  perhaps 
that  was  all  the  more  in  her  favour,  for  it  is  not  clever  men 
who  are  the  most  attracted  by  clever  women,  in  point  of  fact, 
they  more  usually — perhaps  by  the  force  of  contrast — prefer 
the  fools. 

Ida  was  not  exactly  a  fool — far  from  it ;  but  she  was  by  no 
means  intellectual,  and  the  poetical  element,  which  should  exist 
in  every  cultured  mind,  was  entirely  left  out  of  her.  But  she  was 
practical  and  sensible,  and  she  had  wit  enough  at  all  events  to  be 
silent  upon  subjects  she  knew  nothing  about.  It  did  not,  in  fact, 
occur  to  Cecil  to  lay  bare  his  thoughts  or  his  opinions  to  her,  for 
he  knew  by  experience  that  she  only  echoed  everything  he  said 
with  a  parrot-like  servility,  and  he  did  not  want  the  trouble  of 
making  conversation.  Yet  he  would  have  been  hardly  human 
had  he  remained  long  in  ignorance  of  her  absolute  devotion 
to  him.  It  was  soon  as  plain  as  daylight  that  she  worshipped 
him  as  a  superior  being,  and  such  worship  was  just  at  the 
present  juncture  eminently  soothing  and  grateful  to  him  and  to 
his  wounded  vanity. 

The  weeks  slipped  away ;  the  weather  remained  perfect. 
Sometimes  his  mother  joined  them  in  prolonged  excursions  by 
steamer  across  the  deep  blue  waters  of  a  placid  lake  that 
lay  many  hundred  feet  below  their  hotel,  or  sometimes  they 
took  a  carriage,  and  all  three  drove  downwards  amongst  the 
pine  woods  to  a  secluded  town  that  lay  in  the  valley  beyond ; 
but  always,  and  on  every  occasion,  Ida  was  at  Cecil's  side. 

And  then  one  day  an  accident  brought  matters  to  a  climax — 
an  accident,  without  which  it  is  possible  that  Cecil  might  have 
gone  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  without  understanding  the 
meaning  of  the  situation  into  which  he  had  drifted. 

One  afternoon,  Ida — whether  by  chance  or  on  purpose  is  a 
matter  that  has  never  been  altogether  cleared  up — slipped  and 
nearly  fell,  in  coming  down  a  very  steep  path.  She  declared 
that  she  was  in  great  pain,  and  that  she  must  have  twisted  or 
sprained  her  ankle.  At  any  rate,  she  was  apparently  unable 
to  walk  alone,  and  there  was  nothing  else  for  Cecil  to  do  but  to 
assist  her  as  best  he  could  down  the  steep  descent. 

They  were  fortunately  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  hotel, 
and  it  was  Mrs.  Roscoe*s  custom  to  come  out  to  meet  them  to  a 
certain  point  amongst  the  woods  that  was  within  the  limits  of 
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her  walking  powers,  there  to  await  their  return  from  their 
expeditions.  They  had  not  gone  far  before  they  caught  sight  of 
her  waiting  and  looking  out  for  them  in  the  usual  place,  seated 
upon  a  bench  under  a  wide-spreading  pine  tree  from  which  there 
was  a  lovely  view  of  the  lake  and  mountains. 

Mrs.  Roscoe  suddenly  heard  her  son's  voice,  and  looking  up 
she  saw  something  that  made  her  heart  leap  up  within  her  with  joy 
and  satisfaction.  The  young  people  came  into  sight  round  the 
corner  of  the  path  in  an  entirely  unusual  fashion.  For  Cecil's 
arm  was  round  Ida's  waist,  and  she  was  apparently  leaning 
with  affectionate  familiarity  upon  his  shoulder. 

Such  a  sight,  not  unnaturally,  suggested  but  one  solution  to 
Mrs.  Roscoe's  mind.  She  rose  and  rushed  hastily  forwards,  and 
before  Cecil  realized  what  she  was  about  to  do,  she  enfolded  them 
both  in  a  motherly  embrace. 

"  My  dearest,  dearest  children  ! "  she  cried  excitedly.  "  Now, 
indeed,  I  am  a  happy  woman !  for  the  wish  of  my  heart  is  real- 
ized at  last.  Kiss  me,  my  darling  boy — and  you  too,  my  dearest 
Ida,  dear  daughter  of  my  heart  and  choice." 

"  Mother ! "  cried  Cecil  sharply,  and  he  shook  Ida  off  from  him 
almost  roughly.  "Explain  to  my  mother,  Ida,  what  has  hap- 
pened," he  said,  turning  to  her.  But  to  his  confusion  and  dismay, 
Ida  made  no  answer ;  her  face  was  crimson  with  blushes,  her  eyes 
were  lowered,  her  lips  trembled,  her  injured  foot  seemed  to  hurt 
her  no  longer — or  perhaps  she  had  forgotten  it,  for  she  stood 
upon  it  now  quite  easily ;  and  then,  for  all  answer,  she  suddenly 
threw  her  arms  round  Mrs.  Roscoe's  neck  and  burst  into  tears. 

Cecil  stood  for  a  moment  looking  on  awkwardly  enough,  then 
the  truth  began  to  come  home  to  him — ^his  mother  had  taken 
them  for  lovers. 

"  Ida  has  sprained  her  foot,"  he  murmured  confusedly  and 
somewhat  foolishly.     "  I — I  was  helping  her '* 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  my  dear — ^and  this  little  accident  has 
brought  everything  right  between  you  1  You  need  not  explain,  I 
see  it  all,  and  I  have  guessed  your  secret  long  ago,  my  dearest 
Ida ;  I  know  that  you  have  loved  Cecil  for  years,  almost  as  dearly 
as  his  old  mother  does ! "  She  assisted  the  girl  tenderly  to  the 
seat  from  which  she  had  just  arisen^  and  Ida  hid  her  burning 
cheeks  on  his  mother's  breast.  ,  \* 

Cecil  came  and  stood  before  tjypm  both. 
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"  Is  that  so,  Ida  ?  "  he  asked  gravely.  "  Do  you  indeed  love 
me?" 

And  then,  partly  because  of  her  tears  which  distressed  him,  and 
partly  because  really  he  saw  no  way  of  retiring  gracefully  and 
with  dignity  from  the  position  into  which  between  them,  he  had 
been  forced,  and  also  partly  too  because  this  miite  confession  of 
a  love  he  had  not  sought  was  really  very  flattering  to  his  bruised 
amour propre,  the  young  man  took  Ida's  hand  in  his  and  kissed  it. 

"  If  you  love  me,  I  ought  to  be  a  very  happy  man,"  he  said. 

And  it  was  in  this  strange  manner  that  the  engagement  so 
long  and  so  ardently  desired  by  Mrs.  Roscoe  had  come  about. 


(TV  be  concluded.^ 


By  CHARLOTTE  A.  PRICE. 

PART  III. 

We  must  now  give  some  account  of  the  military  and  religious 
orders  which  were  formed  in  the  interval  of  the  first  and  second 
Crusades.  The  Knights  of  St.  John  rank  first  Godfrey  enriched 
their  hospital  by  the  gift  of  an  estate  in  Brabant,  and  many  of  his 
companions  devoted  themselves  to  the  perpetual  service  of  the 
wayworn  pilgrims  who  visited  Jerusalem.  So  self-denying  were 
the  administrators  of  this  charity  that  the  bread  which  they  ate 
was  made  from  the  coarsest  flour  mixed  with  bran,  while  that 
which  was  given  to  the  sick  was  formed  from  the  purest  meal. 
Gerard,  the  abbot,  feeling  the  weight  of  this  charge,  proposed  to 
his  brethren  to  renounce  the  world  and  to  take  a  religious  habit 
The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  accepted  their  vows  of  chastity, 
poverty  and  obedience,  and  invested  them  with  a  plain  black 
robe,  having  a  white  linen  cross  of  eight  points  on  the  left  breast 
While  the  brethren  were  engaged  in  military  duties  they  wore 
over  their  clothes  a  red  military  cassock  with  a  white  cross. 

The  Hospitallers  were  divided  into  three  classes — nobility, 
clergy  and  serving  brothers.  In  the  time  of  Raymond  du  Puy, 
the  friars  first  became  soldiers.  Like  all  other  cavaliers,  they 
were  taught  that  the  greatest  service  which  they  could  render  to 
the  Christian  world  was  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  battle  with  the 
infidels ;  but  he  who  deserted  the  ranks,  or  sent,  or  accepted  a 
challenge  to  a  private  combat,  was  deprived  of  the  habit  and  cross 
of  the  order.  When  not  engaged  in  war,  the  various  duties  of 
the  hospital  occupied  the  knights,  and  great  men  sent  their  sons 
to  the  preceptories  to  be  trained  in  knightly  discipline  and  feats 
of  arms. 

Another  order  that  soon  rose  into  power  and  dignity  at  this 
time  was  that  of  the  Red  Cross  Knights,  or  the  Templars,  so 
called  because  Baldwin  I.  gave  them  for  a  residence  part  of  the 
royal  palace  adjacent  to  the  Temple  of  Solomon.     The  members 
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bound  themselves  to  the  three  gjreat  monastic  vows  of  chastity, 
community  of  possessions  and  absolute  submission  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  order.  The  candidates  were  warned  of  the  hard- 
ships they  would  have  to  suffer,  but  that  did  not  deter  them  from 
joining  the  ranks  of  this  fraternity.  A  Templar  must  rise  when 
he  wished  to  sleep ;  he  must  endure  fatigue  when  he  required 
repose ;  he  must  suffer  hunger  and  thirst  when  he  would  rather 
eat  and  drink ;  and  he  must  go  into  one  country  when  he  was 
anxious  to  remain  in  another.  Like  their  compeers  of  St  John, 
the  new  friars  added  military  duties  to  their  religious  character. 
They  received  from  Pope  Honorius  a  white  mantle  without  a 
cross  as  their  regular  habit.  Pope  Eugenius  III.  commanded 
them  to  wear  red  crosses,  and  they  were  taught  that  the  white 
garment  was  symbolical  of  the  purity  of  their  lives  and  profes- 
sions, and  the  red  crosses  were  emblematical  of  the  martyrdom 
which  they  would  willingly  undergo  in  defending  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Mohammedans. 

In  opposition  to  the  practice  of  most  religious  orders,  the 
Templars  wore  long  beards ;  they  also  wore  linen  coifs  and 
red  caps  close  over  them ;  shirts  and  stockings  of  twisted  mail, 
a  sopra  vest,  and  broad  belts  with  swords  inserted.  Over 
the  whole  was  a  white  cloak  touching  the  ground.  A  Templar 
somewhat  resembled  in  appearance  Spenser's  Red-Cross 
Knight : 

"  And  on  his  breast  a  bloodie  cross  he  bore, 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore. 
And  dead,  as  living  ever,  him  ador'd  ; 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored. 
For  soveraine  hope,  which  in  his  helpe  he  had. 
Right,  faithful,  true  he  was  in  deede  and  word." 

In  memory  of  their  primitive  poverty,  and  in  order  that  they 
might  be  mindful  of  humility,  Hugh  and  Godfrey  had  engraven 
on  their  seal  the  figures  of  two  men  on  one  horse.  A  rude  cut  of 
this  seal  is  in  the  "  Historia  Minor,"  of  Matthew  Paris.  It  does  not 
appear  how  long  this  singular  stamp  was  used  by  the  Templars. 
In  the  course  of  time  it  was  changed  for  a  device  of  a  field  argent, 
charged  with  a  cross  gules,  and  upon  the  nombril  thereof  a  holy 
lamb,  with  its  nimbus  and  banner. 

In  England,  when  lawyers  became  Templars,  this  device  was 
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assumed  by  the  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  about  fifty  years 
after  the  figure  of  Pegasus  had  been  taken  by  the  Society  of  the 
Inner  Temple. 

Christian  charity  also  founded  the  Order  of  St.  Lazarus,  and 
in  370,  St.  Basil  built  a  large  hospital  in  the  suburbs  of  Cesarea, 
and  lepers  were  the  peculiar  objects  of  its  care.  One  of  these 
hospitals  was  in  existence  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Crusade.  It  was  a  religious  order,  as  well  as  a  charitable  in- 
stitution, and  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  For  purposes 
of  defence  against  the  Turks,  the  members  of  the  society  became 
soldiers,  and  insensibly  they  formed  themselves  into  distinct  bodies 
of  those  who  attended  the  sick,  and  those  who  mingled  with  the 
world.  The  cure  of  lepers  was  their  first  object,  and  they  not  only 
received  lepers  into  their  order,  for  the  benefit  of  charity,  but 
their  grand  master  was  always  to  be  a  man  who  was  afflicted 
with  the  disorder.  St.  Lazarus  became  their  tutelar  saint,  and 
the  buildings  were  styled  Lazarettos.  The  habit  of  these  knights 
is  not  known  ;  it  only  appears  that  the  crosses  on  their  breasts 
were  always  green,  in  opposition  to  those  of  St.  John,  which  were 
white,  and  the  red  crosses  of  the  Templars.  Neither  the  names, 
nor  the  exploits  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Lazarus  often  appear  in  the 
history  of  the  Crusades. 

Louis  VII.,  King  of  France,  was  the  first  sovereign  prince  who 
fought  under  the  banner  of  the  cross.  His  resolution  to  join  the 
second  Crusade  was  quickened  by  the  eloquence  of  St  Bernard, 
the  great  oracle  of  the  age.  This  new  apostle  of  a  holy  war  was 
far  more  capable  than  Peter  the  Hermit  of  exciting  religious 
emotion.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  embraced  the  monastic 
life,  and  soon  afterwards  founded  the  monastery  of  Clairvaux,  in 
Champagne.  Genuine  fanaticism  only  could  have  followed  a 
man  who  sternly  told  his  admirers  that  if  they  wished  to  enter 
his  convent,  they  must  dismiss  their  bodies,  for  their  souls  alone 
could  dwell  in  a  place  which  was  sacred  to  contemplation  and 
devotion.  St.  Bernard  exposed  the  corruption  and  licentiousness 
of  the  bishops  and  monks  of  his  time,  and  his  self-denial  and 
earnestness  for  religion  gained  him  the  reverence  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

In  a  Parliament  held  at  Vezelai,  1 146,  Louis  was  confirmed  in 
his  pious  resolve,  and  he  joined  with  Bernard  in  persuading  the 
barons  and  knights  to  save  the  sanctuary  of  David  from  the  hands 
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of  the  Philistines.  No  house  could  contain  the  assembled  multi- 
tude ;  the  crosses  which  Bernard  brought  with  him  to  the  meeting 
fell  far  short  of  the  number  required  ;  and  he  therefore  tore  his 
simple  monkish  garments  into  small  pieces,  and  affixed  them  to 
the  shoulders  of  his  kneeling  converts. 

The  German  emperor,  Conrad  III.,  was  also  won  over  to  the 
cause  by  the  eloquence  of  Bernard.  Besides  many  French  and 
German  nobles,  some  of  the  English  nobility,  restless  when  not 
engaged  in  deeds  of  blood,  joined  themselves  to  the  Crusading 
forces.  A  considerable  troop  of  women  rode  among  the 
Germans;  they  were  arrayed  with  the  spear  and  shield,  but 
some  love  of  pleasure  had  mingled  itself  with  the  desire  of 
renown,  for  they  were  remarkable  from  the  splendour  of  their 
dress,  and  their  bold  leader  was  called  "  the  golden- footed  dame." 
The  ladies  of  the  twelfth  century  did  not  merely  thread  pearls, 
and  amuse  themselves  with  other  employments  equally  delicate 
and  elegant.  The  sword,  and  not  the  tongue  only,  decided  their 
disputes.  The  love  of  **  brave  gestes  "  was  the  passion  of  the 
ladies  as  well  as  of  the  knights  of  chivalry. 

The  allied  armies  suffered  terrible  privations  and  performed 
prodigies  of  valour  on  their  march  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
life  of  the  French  king  was  saved  more  by  good  fortune  than 
skill.  Thousands  of  the  Crusaders  perished  without  seeing 
Jerusalem.  No  doubt  their  loss  was  compensated  to  them  by 
the  glory  of  martyrdom. 

In  March,  1 148,  the  French  king  arrived  at  Antioch,  accom- 
panied by  his  queen,  Eleanora,  who,  devoted  to  gallantry  and 
pleasure,  vainly  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  proceeding  farther  on 
his  journey.  No  blandishments,  however,  could  move  Louis  from 
his  purpose  of  marching  into  Palestine.  He  repaired  to  Jerusalem, 
entered  it  in  religious  procession,  while  crowds  of  clergy  and  lay- 
men were  singing  the  Psalm,  '*  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  His  arrival  had  been  preceded  by  that  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Dukes  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria. 

Although  the  re-capture  of  Edessa  was  the  great  object  of  this 
crusade,  yet  there  were  other  cities  in  Syria  far  more  dangerous* 
to  the  security  of  Jerusalem  than  that  remote  place.  The  decree 
was  therefore  passed  to  lay  siege  to  Damascus.  Numerous,  and 
of  long  continuance,  were  the  engagements  between  the  Latins 
and  the  Syrians,  but  though  the  Crusaders  fought  with  their 
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wonted  bravery,  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful ;  they  were  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  and  retire  to  Jerusalem  in  sorrow  and  shame. 

Conrad  now  returned  to  Europe,  and  his  steps  were  a  year 
afterwards  traced  by  the  French  king,  the  queen,  and  most  of  the 
French  lords. 

The  siege  and  capture  of  the  strong  and  important  city  of 
Ascalon  now  took  place  by  the  Christians,  and  for  the  next  eight 
years,  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Baldwin  III.,  Palestine  was 
seldom  free  from  the  miseries  of  war.     Baldwin  had  many  of  the 
accomplishments  of  chivalry,  and  his  death  was  much  deplored. 
When  his  foe,  Noureddin,  was  advised  to  seize  the  moment  of 
universal  distress  at  Baldwin's  death,  to  invade  Palestine,  the 
generous  Turk  replied,  **  God  forbid  that  I  should  take  advantage 
of  the  Christians*  misfortune.     Now  that  Baldwin  is  dead,  who  is 
there  that  I  need  fear  ? "     Baldwin  having  died  childless,  his 
brother  Almeric,  Prince  of  Jaffa  and  Ascalon,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.     Six  months  afterwards  he  commenced  a  war  with  the 
Egyptians.     The  progress  of  the  Christians  in  Egypt  was  only 
stopped  by  the  measure  which  was  always  ruinous  to  the  natives, 
of  breaking  down  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  overflowing  the 
country.     The  political  feuds  in  Cairo  were  favourable  to  hostile 
inroads.     The  power  of  the  Fatimite  Caliphs  had  been  usurped 
by  their  ministers,  who  dared  to  take  the  name  and  enjoy  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Sultan.     While  the  viziers  commanded  the 
armies  and  swayed  the  government,  the  Caliph  was  shut  up  in 
the  mosque  or  in  the  seraglio,  a  devotee  or  a  sybarite. 

At  the  time  of  the  Christian  invasion,  the  grand  vizier,  Shawer, 
who  had  been  a  slave,  was  deposed  by  a  soldier  named  Dargham, 
and  the  unfortunate  prince  fled  the  court  of  Noureddin.  The 
Turks  had  long  wished  to  destroy  the  government  and  religion  of 
Egfypt.  Among  the  generals  of  Noureddin  were  Shiracouch  and 
his  nephew  Saladin,  men  of  the  pastoral  tribe  of  the  Kurds,  a 
ferocious  and  hardy  race.  These  valiant  leaders  of  the  Syrian 
force  were  sent  into  Egypt.  In  apprehension  of  their  coming, 
Dargham  had  despatched  ambassadors  to  the  Franks,  with 
splendid  offers  of  tribute,  if  they  would  give  him  succour.  But 
before  the  treaty  was  concluded,  Dargham  was  vanquished  and 
slain  by  Shiracouch.  Shawer  had  entered  Cairo,  and  had  been 
reinvested  in  his  dignities.  The  Turks  and  the  Franks  contended 
in  many  battles  for  the  lordship  of  Egypt     In  the  victory  of  ^^ 
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former,  Bohemond  and  Raymond,  the  young  princes  of  Antioch 
and  Tripoli,  were  taken  prisoners  ;  but  at  last  a  treaty  was  made 
between  Almeric  and  Shiracouch,  by  which  the  Christians  bound 
themselves  to  quit  Egypt,  and  they  finally  left  that  country  in 
1 169. 

During  this  time  Saladin  rose  into  power.  Adhed  named  him 
grand  vizier,  and  he  was  so  bountiful  and  judicious  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  treasures,  which  as  chief  minister  he  commanded, 
that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  permanent  power.  When  his 
designs  to  render  himself  independent  became  visible  to  Noured- 
din,  he  resolved  to  go  into  Egypt  and  take  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. 3ut  he  was  taken  ill  with  a  quinsy  and  died  at  Damascus. 
Though  the  greatest  Mussulman  prince  of  his  age,  his  virtues 
were  celebrated  by  his  own  people  and  the  Christians  also.  He 
was  as  simple  in  his  dress  as  the  meanest  peasant.  In  his  reign 
the  laws  were  so  well  administered  that  Damascus  was  crowded 
with  strangers.  The  public  revenues  were  never  distributed 
except  in  the  presence  of  the  doctors  of  the  law  ;  and  so  small  a 
portion  did  he  reserve  for  the  support  of  his  dignity  that  his 
queen  complained  of  his  parsimony.  But  he  replied,  "  I  fear 
God,  and  am  no  more  than  the  treasurer  of  the  Moslems.  Their 
property  I  cannot  alienate,  but  I  still  possess  three  shops  in  the 
City  of  Hems  ;  these  you  may  take,  and  these  alone  I  can 
bestow."  In  every  part  of  his  dominion  he  built  mosques  and 
hospitals  and  places  of  refreshment  for  travellers. 

Almeric  died  in  July,  1173,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  He 
was  cold,  selfish,  mean  and  degenerate.  By  his  marriage  with 
Agnes  de  Courtenay,  he  had  one  son,  Baldwin  IV.,  the  seventh 
monarch  of  Jerusalem,  a  leper,  who  found  that  his  disease  pre- 
vented him  from  performing  his  duties,  and,  therefore,  he  com* 
mitted  the  government  to  a  French  cavalier,  named  Guy  de 
Lusignan,  who  had  married  Sybilla,  daughter  of  Almeric,  and 
widow  of  a  lord  of  the  Montferrat  family.  But  the  regent  had 
neither  talents  nor  courage  for  the  difficult  office,  and  the  king, 
by  a  new  Act,  gave  the  crown  to  the  infant  son  of  Sybilla. 
Baldwin  died  within  three  years  after  this  disposition  of  his 
kingdom  had  been  made,  and  the  infant  sovereign  quickly 
followed  him  to  the  grave.  The  country  was  filled  with  civil 
strife,  and  Sybilla  and  her  husband,  Guy  de  Lusignan,  became 
king  and  queen  of  Jerusalem. 
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At  this  period  the  power  of  Saladin  had  attained  its  height, 
and  the  hour  was  come  when  he  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of 
the  Christians.  By  the  reputation  of  his  talents  and  military 
virtues,  by  policy,  by  artifice,  and  also  by  the  dagger — for  in  those 
days  people  saw  what  was  passing  and  kept  silence — ^by  all  these 
means  Saladin  became  lord  of  Syria  and  Egypt ;  the  names  of 
the  sons  of  Noureddin  were  obliterated  from  the  coins  of  the 
realm  and  the  books  of  the  mosque.  In  Saladin's  rise  to  supreme 
power  he  was  often  obliged  to  check  his  hatred  of  the  Christians, 
and  though  the  wars  between  him  and  the  Franks  in  this  reign 
are  not  worthy  of  detail,  yet  one  circumstance  may  be  mentioned. 
A  few  hundred  of  the  knights  of  the  military  orders  fearlessly 
attacked  some  thousand  Moslems.  Only  two  or  three  of  the 
valiant  band  survived  the  battle.  The  bravery  of  the  troop  was 
so  heroic  as  to  receive  the  admiration  of  the  enemy.  Some  of  the 
knights,  after  having  lost  their  swords,  threw  themselves  on  the 
foe  and  fought  with  their  fists ;  others  drew  the  arrows  from  their 
bodies  and  hurled  them  at  the  enemy.  One  of  the  Templars, 
named  James  de  Maille,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  fought  so 
nobly  that  the  Saracens  called  him  St  George,  and  after  the 
battle  they  hung  over  him  with  respect  as  he  lay  dead,  and  even 
drank  his  blood,  thinking  that  they  could  thereby  acquire  bis 
courage. 

In  July,  1 187,  the  battle  of  Tiberias  was  fought,  resulting  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Latins.  They  who  fell  in  the  field  were 
few  in  number  when  compared  with  those  who  were  slain  in 
flight  or  were  hurled  from  the  precipices.  The  fragment  of  holy 
wood  was  taken  from  the  hands,  of  the  Bishop  of  Acre;  the 
King,  the  Master  of  the  Templars  and  the  Marquess  of  Montferrat 
were  captured.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  clemency  to  the 
vanquished  was  not  the  virtue  of  the  Christians,  and  it  has  in  no 
age  been  the  quality  of  the  Moslems.  On  this  occasion  Saladin 
showed  his  savage  cruelty  to  its  fullest  extent ;  death,  or  conver- 
sion to  Islamism,  was  the  only  choice  he  offered  to  such  of  the 
knights  as  had  been  made  prisoners.  The  bravery  of  the  cava- 
liers equalled  their  religious  convictions,  and  all  of  them  showed 
by  their  manner  of  dying,  the  sincerity  of  their  faith.  Saladin 
presented  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  Lusignan,  and  by  that  act  of 
hospitality  assured  him  of  his  life. 

Jerusalem  became  the  refuge  for  such  of  the  Christians  as  had 
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escaped  the  sword  or  chains  of  the  Turks.  One  hundred  thousand 
people  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  place  ;  but  so  few  were  the 
soldiers,  and  so  feeble  was  the  government  of  the  Queen,  that  the 
Holy  City  was  almost  defenceless.  Saladin  declared  his  unwill- 
ingness to  stain  with  human  blood  a  spot  which  even  the  Turks 
held  in  reverence,  as  having  been  sanctified  by  the  presence 
of  many  of  God's  messengers.  He  offered  the  people,  on  con- 
dition of  the  surrender  of  the  city,  money  and  settlements  in 
Syria  ;  but  the  Christians  delared  that  they  would  not  resign  to 
the  infidels  the  place  where  the  Saviour  had  died.  Saladin  was 
indignant  at  this  rejection  of  his  kindness,  and  swore  to  enter  the 
place  sword  in  hand  and  retaliate  the  dreadful  carnage  which  the 
Franks  had  made  in  the  days  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  The 
generals  organized  their  forces  and  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the 
citizens.  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  that  the  clergy  contributed 
the  golden  ornaments  of  the  churches,  which  were  all  carried  to 
the  mint  and  converted  into  money.  During  fourteen  days  there 
were  various  engagements,  but  the  Christians,  though  brave  to 
desperation,  could  never  destroy  the  military  engines  of  Saladin, 
and  after  prolonged  fighting  they  resolved  to  trust  to  the  gener- 
osity of  their  conqueror,  who  stipulated  that  the  soldiers  and 
nobles  should  be  escorted  to  Tyre  and  that  the  Latin  population 
should  become  slaves,  if  they  were  not  ransomed,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  crowns  of  gold  for  a  man,  five  for  a  woman  and  one  for  a 
child. 

After  four  days  had  been  consumed  by  the  unhappy  inhabit- 
ants in  weeping  over  and  embracing  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
other  sacred  places,  the  Latins  left  the  city  and  passed  through 
the  enemy's  camp.  In  solemn  procession,  the  clergy,  the  Queen 
and  her  retinue  of  ladies  followed.  Saladin  advanced  to  meet 
them  as  they  approached  him  with  supplications.  "  Our  fortunes 
and  possessions,"  they  said,  "  you  may  freely  enjoy ;  but  restore 
to  us  our  fathers,  our  husbands  and  our  brothers.  With  these 
dear  objects  we  cannot  be  entirely  miserable,  and  that  God  whom 
we  reverence,  and  who  provides  for  the  birds  of  the  air,  will  not 
forget  our  children." 

Saladin  immediately  released  all  the  prisoners  whom  the 
women  requested  him  to  pardon,  and  loaded  them  with  presents. 
This  action  was  not  the  consequence  of  a  transient  feeling  of  pity, 
for  when  he  entered  Jerusalem  and  heard  of  the  tender  care  with 
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which  the  Knights  of  St.  John  treated  the  sick,  he  allowed  ten  of 
the  order  to  remain  in  their  hospital  till  they  could  complete  their 
work  of  humanity.  The  infidels  were  once  more  established  in 
the  Holy  City.  The  great  cross  was  taken  down  from  the  Church 
of  the  Sepulchre  and  for  two  days  dragged  through  the  mire  of 
the  streets.  The  bells  of  the  churches  were  melted,  and  the  floors 
and  walls  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  were  purified  with  Damascene 
rose-water.  Ascalon,  Laodicea,  Gabela,  Sidon,  Nazareth,  Beth- 
lehem, all  those  places  fell  when  their  great  support  was  gone, 
and  Tyre  was  almost  the  only  town  of  consequence  which 
remained  to  the  Christians.  Saladin  carried  his  conquering  army 
into  the  principality  of  Antioch  ;  five-and-twenty  towns  sub- 
mitted, and  Antioch  itself  became  tributary  to  the  Mussulmans. 

In  the  eighty-eight  years  that  the  Crusaders  possessed  Jerusa- 
lem peace  seldom  dwelt  about  her  walls.  States  which  are 
formed  by  arms,  not  by  policy,  are  as  quick  in  their  rise  as  rapid 
in  their  decay,  and  ruin  and  disorder  are  the  offshoots  of  ambi- 
tion. In  strength  of  body  and  personal  and  military  prowess  the 
Turks  and  the  Franks  were  equal ;  but  the  Turks  were  numerous 
and  the  Franks  few,  and  as  the  twelfth  century  was  an  age  of 
war  rather  than  of  policy,  the  Latins  did  not  by  intellectual 
superiority  raise  themselves  above  their  enemies.  The  Christians 
scrupled  not  to  break  faith  with  the  Mohammedans ;  they  never 
attempted  to  conciliate  the  foe  or  to  live  on  terms  of  liberal  inter- 
course. Indeed,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Turks  to  have  any 
respect  for  the  Christians,  who  were  not  only  cruel  invaders  and 
sanguinary  persecutors,  but  common  robbers. 

The  early  writers  accounted  for  the  evanescence  of  the  Cru- 
saders' prosperity  in  Palestine  by  the  supposition  that  the  wrath 
of  heaven  visited  their  crimes.  They  were  so  enormous  that  a 
description  of  them  would  appear  more  like  a  satire  than  a 
history.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  clergy  were  as  depraved  as  the 
laity,  and  that  there  was  not  one  chaste  woman  in  Palestine. 
Yet  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  redeemed  by  the  valour  of  the  first 
Crusaders,  and  it  was  the  want  of  union  rather  than  moral  virtue 
that  accelerated  the  ruin  of  the  Christian  kingdom,  and  par- 
ticularly the  jealousy  between  the  two  chief  military  orders. 
These  warriors  welfe  the  flower  of  Christendom,  but  in  the  course 
of  time  the  fine  spirit  of  their  institutions  became  mingled  with 
worldly  views,  and  a  noble  emulation  in  strife  and  war  degenerated 
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into  personal  malice  and  hatred,  ambition  and  avarice,  and,  there- 
fore, dissatisfaction  slept  in  the  thin  ashes  of  a  seeniing  friend- 
ship. 

After  the  first  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  individuals  and 
parties  of  people  continually  went  thither  from  Europe.  There 
were  vessels  of  conveyance  at  most  seaports,  bearing  on  their 
prows  a  flag  with  a  red  cross  upon  it.  From  motives  of  safety 
the  ships  commonly  sailed  in  fleets,  and  for  general  convenience 
two  periods  of  sailing  were  fixed — March  and  June.  The  summer 
passage  was  preferred,  for  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  speaks  of  the 
autumn  as  the  time  when  pilgrims  reached  Jerusalem. 

King  Louis  VII.,  of  France,  always  cherished  the  hope  of 
returning  to  the  Holy  Land  and  of  reviving  his  faded  glory,  and 
at  length  he  found  his  wishes  met  by  a  brother  sovereign.  Henry 
II.,  of  England,  in  the  height  of  his  disputes  with  Thomas  k 
Becket,  had  professed  great  sanctity,  and  among  the  deeds  of 
virtue  which  washed  from  his  mind  the  guilt  of  Becket's  murder 
was  the  supporting  of  two  hundred  Knights  Templars  in  Palestine 
for  a  year,  and  an  agreement  with  the  Pope  to  go  and  fight  the 
infidels  in  Asia  or  Spain  for  thrice  that  time,  if  his  Holiness 
should  require  it.  In  the  year  1 177,  Henry  and  Louis  agreed  to 
travel  together  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  but  the  subsequent  death  of 
the  French  monarch  terminated  the  project. 

However,  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  that  the  third 
Crusade  was  preached  ;  thousands  of  men  answered  the  call,  and 
the  holy  theme  was  revered  in  every  part  of  the  English  domin- 
ions. The  cross-legged  figures  on  sepulchral  monuments  date 
from  the  reign  of  Stephen.  The  fashion  survived  the  holy  wars 
for  some  years.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  not  only 
of  people  who  went  to  Palestine  as  soldiers  or  pilgrims,  but  of 
those  who  vowed  to  go,  or  who  contributed  to  the  expense  of 
the  Crusaders.  This  supposition  is  in  some  degree  warranted  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  instances  of  women  in  this  singular  posture 
on  monumental  remains. 

The  German  emperor,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  the  Count 
of  Flanders  agreed  to  join  Henry  of  England  in  undertaking  a 
journey  to  Palestine,  but  none  of  the  principles  which  originally 
caused  the  Crusades  influenced  the  actions  of  these  monarchs. 
They  were  inspired  only  with  a  passion  for  fame,  and  burned  for 
revenge  on   the   impious  Saracens.     The   noise   of  merriment 
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ceased  in  the  hospitable  halls  of  the  barons,  and  the  troubadours, 
the  Provenfal  bards,  sang  the  duties  of  chivalry.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  French  Crusaders  should  wear  red  crosses,  the  English 
white  ones,  and  the  Flemish  green.  By  universal  consent,  a  tax 
similar  everywhere  in  name  and  in  nature  was  imposed  on  those 
who  would  not  be  crossed.  This  imposition  was  called  the 
Saladin  tithe,  and  was  to  last  for  one  year.  But  Henry  II.  never 
saw  the  Holy  City,  for  mental  agony  at  the  ingratitude  and 
rebellion  of  his  sons  brought  on  his  death. 

His  valiant  son,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  had  more  of  the  war- 
like spirit  than  of  the  religious  feelings  of  the  age.  So  eager  was 
he  to  equip  a  large  military  force  that  he  sold  the  crown  lands, 
and  renounced,  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  claims  of  England 
on  the  allegiance  of  Scotland.  Richard  crossed  the  Channel  in 
December,  1 189,  and  met  the  King  of  France  ;  they  joined  their 
forces  at  Vezelai,  and  the  number  was  computed  at  one  hundred 
thousand. 

Richard  made  some  singular  laws  for  r^ulating  the  conduct 
of  the  pilgrims  in  their  passage  by  sea.  Murder  was  to  be  pun- 
ished by  casting  into  the  water  the  deceased  person,  with  the 
murderer  tied  to  him.  He  that  drew  his  sword  in  anger  should 
lose  his  hand.  If  a  man  gave  another  a  blow,  he  was  to  be  thrice 
immersed  ;  an  ounce  of  silver  was  the  penalty  for  using  oppro- 
brious language.  A  thief  was  to  have  boiling  pitch  and  feathers 
put  upon  his  head,  and  was  to  be  set  on  shore  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

The  purse  of  a  royal  or  noble  pilgrim  used  to  be  magnificently 
adorned  with  golden  ornaments,  and  also  with  heraldic  devices ; 
not  only  of  the  owner's  family,  but  of  every  person  with  whom 
he  was  in  any  wise  connected. 

Sicily  was  fixed  upon  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  two  kings, 
and  during  Richard's  sojourn  there  he  was  married  to  the 
Princess  Berengaria  of  Navarre,  to  whom  he  had  been  long 
affianced. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1 191,  the  French  king  left  Sicily  and 
sailed  to  Acre,  and  about  a  fortnight  after  his  departure  the 
English  monarch  also  set  sail  for  that  place.  It  is  conjectured 
that  his  soldiers,  horses  and  stores  filled  two  hundred  ships  of 
various  sizes.  On  his  way  to  the  East  he  subjugated  Cypnis, 
and  stayed  there  for  some  weeks,  but  at  last  he  arrived  safely 
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before  the  walls  of  Acre,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  all 
the  Europeans  gathered  there. 

The  German  emperor,  Barbarossa,  marched  with  prudence 
and  humanity  through  the  hostile  countries,  but  he  was  not 
fated  to  see  the  Holy  City,  for  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a  shock 
to  his  system,  caused  by  bathing  in  the  small  river  of  the  Caly- 
cadnus.  He  was  drawn  out  almost  lifeless,  and  expired  shortly 
afterwards,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  His  son,  the  Duke  of  Suabia, 
who  was  a  brave  and  experienced  general,  took  the  command  of 
the  troops,  which  were,  however,  reduced  to  a  tenth  of  their 
original  number  when  they  arrived  at  Acre.  Importance  was 
given  to  the  German  soldiers  by  the  formation  of  a  new  order 
of  knighthood,  called  the  Order  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  of  St. 
Mary  in  Jerusalem.  Their  dress  was  a  white  mantle  with  a 
black  cross,  embroidered  with  gold.  James  de  Vitry  says,  "  It 
pleased  God  to  create  this  third  order,  because  a  threefold  cord 
is  not  quickly  broken." 

Acre  had  opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror  a  few  days  after 
the  £all  of  Tiberias,  and  that  city,  by  reason  of  its  situation  and 
magnitude,  was  worthy  of  the  bravest  efforts  of  its  former  lords 
to  regain.  When  Richard  reached  the  Holy  Land,  the  siege  of 
Acre  had  lasted  twenty-two  months.  So  perfect  was  the  self- 
security  of  Saladin  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  overwhelm  his 
foes ;  and  when  he  at  length  came  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  the 
force  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem  was  appallingly  numerous 
Lusignan  was  at  one  time  the  commander  of  one  hundred 
thousand  soldiers.  In  the  last  year  of  the  siege,  the  deaths  by 
famine  exceeded  the  destruction  which  former  battles  had 
wrought ;  while  the  morals  of  the  Crusaders  were  as  depraved  as 
their  condition  was  miserable.  Dissensions  arose  between  the 
French  and  English  monarchs,  and  bitter  feelings  of  envy  and 
jealousy  tore  the  two  armies  asunder.  King  Richard,  being  ill, 
was  carried  to  his  military  engines  on  a  mattress,  and  there  are 
instances  also  recounted  of  Saladin*s  martial  spirit  rising  victorious 
over  bodily  pain  ;  particularly  on  one  occasion,  when  he  formed 
his  troops  in  battle  array,  and  rode  about  the  field  from  morning 
to  night,  though  his  legs  were  covered  with  boils,  and  it  was 
thought  that  he  could  only  recline.  After  a  siege  of  two  years, 
the  citizens  of  Acre  wrung  a  reluctant  consent  from  Saladin  to 
capitulate,  and   so  the  two  kings  entered  the  city,  and  their 
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banners  floated  on  the  walls.  The  English  king  generously 
surrendered  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  Lusignan,  and  confirmed  him 
in  his  title  of  Lord  of  Palestine. 

Philip  Augustus  returned  to  France,  after  swearing  not  to  make 
war  upon  England  during  Coeur  de  Lion's  absence ;  and  the  holy 
warriors  left  Acre  and  marched  to  Azotus.  The  safety  of  the 
Crusaders  was  principally  owing  to  the  indissoluble  firmness  of 
their  columns  and  their  resolute  forbearance.  Each  man  was 
covered  with  pieces  of  cloth,  united  together  by  rings,  on  which 
he  received  without  injury  the  enemy's  arrows.  Boliadin,  who 
narrates  this  curious  circumstance,  says,  "  that  he  himself  saw 
several  of  the  soldiers  who  had  not  one  or  two,  but  ten  arrows 
adhering  to  their  backs,  and  yet  they  marched  forward  with  a 
quiet  step  and  without  trepidation.  So  close  did  they  march, 
that  if  an  apple  had  been  thrown,  it  must  have  struck  either  a 
man  or  a  horse." 

At  Azotus  Richard  defeated  Saladin,  and  after  performing 
prodigies  of  valour,  he  arrived  at  Ascalon.  He  was  dissuaded 
from  attacking  Jerusalem,  by  the  argument  that,  even  if  it  should 
be  taken,  he  would  have  to  fight  immediately  with  the  Turks  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  attained,  the  soldiers  would  return  to  Europe,  and 
leave  the  Holy  Land  to  its  fate.  Political  disturbances  in 
England  now  demanded  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  solicit  Saladin  to  terminate  the  war.  He  declared 
that  he  only  desired  the  possession  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  true 
cross.  But  Saladin  replied  that  the  sacred  city  was  as  dear  to 
the  Moslems  as  to  the  Christians,  and  that  he  would  never  be 
guilty  of  conniving  at  idolatry,  by  permitting  the  worship  of  a 
piece  of  wood. 

Richard  then  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  but  when  he 
drew  near  to  the  city  he  found  that  the  Turks  had  destroyed  all 
the  cisterns  within  two  miles  of  the  place  ;  the  heat  of  summer 
had  begun,  and,  therefore,  as  a  general,  being  fully  aware  of  the 
impolicy  of  advancing  to  the  siege,  he  abandoned  the  enterprise. 
All  his  proud  hopes  were  now  defeated.  A  friend  led  him  to  a 
hill  which  commanded  a  view  of  Jerusalem  ;  but,  covering  his  face 
with  his  shield,  he  declared  that  he  was  not  worthy  to  behold  a 
city  which  he  could  not  conquer. 

After  many  battles  and  much  bloodshed,  at  last  peace  was  made 
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between  Saladin  and  Richard,  and  as  the  former  avowed  his 
contempt  for  the  vulgar  obligation  of  oaths,  they  only  grasped 
each  other's  hands  in  pledge  of  fidelity.  A  truce  was  agreed  upon 
for  three  years  and  eight  months.  Through  the  whole  of  the  war 
Saladin  and  Richard  emulated  each  other  as  much  in  kindly 
deeds  of  courtesy  as  in  warlike  exploits.  If  ever  the  King  of 
England  chanced  to  be  ill,  his  generous  foe  sent  him  presents  of 
Damascene  pears,  peaches  and  other  fruits.  The  same  liberal 
hand  gave  the  luxury  of  snow  in  hot  seasons  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Saladin  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  a  French 
cavalier.  Saphadin,  the  brother  of  Saladin,  so  much  admired  the 
splendid  achievements  of  Coeur  de  Lion  that,  at  one  time,  seeing 
him  dismounted  in  a  battle,  he  sent  him  two  horses  as  tokens  of 
respect  The  English  army  visited  all  the  hallowed  places  in 
Jerusalem,  and  Saladin,  alive  to  every  obligation,  prevented  his 
subjects  from  injuring  the  persons  and  insulting  the  feelings  of  the 
devout  palmers. 

Richard  having  gained  more  honour  in  Palestine  than  any 

other  emperor  or  king  who  had  sought  renown  in  foreign  war, 

set  sail  for  England  in  the  month  of  October,   1192,  with  his 

queen,  the  English  soldiers  and  pilgrims.     But  violent  storms 

scattered  his  fleet ;  many  of  his  vessels  were  wrecked  on  hostile 

shores,  and  he  heard  that  the  French  lords  had  resolved  to  seize 

him  if  he  landed  in  their  territories  ;  therefore,  he  purchased  the 

maritime  guidance  of  some  pirates,  who  changed  the  course  of 

his  vessel  from  Marseilles  to  the  Adriatic.     His  companions  were 

Baldwin  de  Betun,  a  priest,  Anselm  the  chaplain,  and  a  few 

Knights  Templars.     They  landed  at  Zara,  and  Richard  sent  a 

messenger  to  the  governor  of  Goritia  with  a  present  of  a  ring 

and  demanded  passports.     The  governor  inquired  the  names  of 

the  pilgrims.     **  One  is  called  Baldwin  de  Betun,"  answered  the 

man,  "and  the  other  Hugh  the  merchant"     But  the  governor, 

being  struck  with  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  ruby  given  to  him, 

weighed  the  circumstances  in  his  mind,  and  guessed  that  the  donor 

could  be  no  common  person.     He  exclaimed,  "  The  name  of  the 

owner  of  this  ring  is  not  Hugh  the  merchant,  but  King  Richard  ; 

tell  him,  however,  that  although  I  have  sworn  to  detain  returning 

pilgrims,  yet  the  magnificence  of  this  gift,  and  the  dignity  of  the 

donor,  induce  me  to  violate  the  rule,  and  to  allow  your  master  to 

pass." 
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Every  Christian  monarch  was  prepared  to  seize  as  a  prisoner 
the  great  champion  of  the  cross,  therefore  Richard  and  his 
friends  took  to  their  horses  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
speedily  found  themselves  in  Germany.  From  that  country  he 
was  entreated  to  fly,  by  a  Norman  knight,  who  recognized  him, 
and  after  travelling  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  he  arrived  at 
a  town  near  Vienna,  accompanied  only  by  William  de  Stagno 
and  a  boy  who  understood  the  German  language. 

An  old  author  says,  "  The  King  being  weak  and  ill  entered  a 
house  of  public  entertainment,  and  in  order  that  no  suspicion 
might  be  excited  concerning  his  rank,  he  busied  himself  in 
turning  the  spit  He  forgot,  however,  to  conceal  a  splendid 
ring  which  he  wore  upon  his  finger.  A  man  who  had  known 
his  person  at  Acre  recognized  him,  and  gave  the  news  to  the 
Duke  of  Austria.  His  soldiers  immediately  surrounded  the 
house,  and  the  King,  knowing  the  fruitlessness  of  resistance, 
offered  to  resign  his  sword.  The  duke  advanced  and  received 
it,  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  Plantagenet  was  a  prisoner,  and 
not  his  guest,  and  some  months  afterwards  the  duke  sold  him 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany." 

Henry  VI.  removed  him  to  a  castle  in  the  Tyrol,  which  was 
so  strong  that  no  one  had  ever  escaped  from  it.  Armed  men 
were  always  present  in  the  chamber  of  Richard  and  he  was 
never  allowed  to  speak  in  private  to  any  of  his  companions. 
"A  whole  year  elapsed  before  the  English  knew  where  their 
monarch  was  confined.  Blondell  de  Nesle,  Richard's  favourite 
French  minstrel,  resolved  to  find  out  his  lord  ;  and  after  travel- 
ling many  days  without  success,  at  last  came  to  a. castle  where 
Richard  was  detained.  Here  he  found  that  the  castle  belonged 
to  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and  that  a  king  was  there  imprisoned. 
Suspecting  that  the  prisoner  was  his  master,  he  found  means  to 
place  himself  directly  before  the  window  of  the  chamber  where 
the  King  was  kept ;  and  in  this  situation  began  to  sing  a 
French  chanson  which  Richard  and  Blondell  had  formerly 
written  together.  .  When  the  King  heard  the  song  he 
knew  it  was  Blondell  who  sung  it ;  and  when  Blondell  paused 
after  the  first  half  of  the  song,  the  King  began  the  other  half 
and  completed  it.  Blondell  then  returned  to  England,  acquainted 
the  people  with  his  discovery,  and  Richard  was  in  due  time 
liberated." 
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The  following  are  the  words  of  this  celebrated  song : 


Your  beauty,  lady  fair, 

None  views  without  delight ; 
But  still  so  cold  an  air 

No  passion  can  excite. 
Yet  this  I  patient  see 
While  all  are  shunn'd  like  me. 

No  nymph  my  heart  can  wound, 

If  favours  she  divide, 
And  smile  on  all  around, 

Unwilling  to  decide ; 
Td  rather  hatred  bear 
Than  love  with  others  share. 


BlondelL — Donna,  vostra  beautas, 
Elas  bellas  faisos ; 
Els  bels  oils  amoros 
Els  gens  cors  ben  taillats. 
Dons  sieu  empresenats 
De  vostra  amor  qui  mi  lin. 

Richard.— ^\  bel  trop  affansia, 

Ja  dei  vos  non  portrai, 
Que  major  honorai 
Sol  en  votre  deman  ; 
Que  sautra  des  beisan 
So  can  de  vos  volrai. 

Cceur  de  Lion  was  liberated  on  the  payment  by  his  English 
subjects  of  one  hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver,  and  he 
returned  to  England  in  March,  1 194. 

No  Asiatic  monarch  has  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe  as  the  antagonist  of  Cceur  de  Lion.  When  Saladin 
died  he  was  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age  ;  during  twenty- 
two  years  he  had  reigned  over  Egypt,  and  for  nineteen  years 
was  absolute  master  of  Syria.  He  was  a  compound  of  the 
dignity  and  the  baseness,  the  greatness  and  the  littleness  of 
man.  He  had  gained  the  throne  through  artifice  and  treachery ; 
but  though  ambitious  he  was  not  tyrannical ;  he  was  the  friend 
and  dispenser  of  justice  ;  simple  in  manners  and  unostentatious 
in  deportment  Three  of  his  numerous  progeny  became 
sovereigns  of  Aleppo,  Damascus  and  Egypt. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Pope  Celestine  HI.  sounded  the  call 
to  arms,  and  issued  orders  to  the  archbishop  and  bishops  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  persuade  their  congregations  to  unfurl  the 
crimson  standard,  and  march  against  the  persecutors  of  the 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  France  and  England  proved  lukewarm 
in  the  cause,  but  Germany  responded  with  ardour.  The  Emperor 
declared  that  he  would  provide  a  passage  for  both  rich  and 
poor  who  wished  to  go. 

At  first  there  were  fair  prospects  of  complete  success ;  but  in 
their  march  from  Tyre  towards  the  Holy  City,  they  made  a  fatal 
halt  at  the  fortress  of  Thoron.  The  lofty  and  solid  pile  of  stones 
withstood  the  attacks  of  the  Crusaders ;  but  after  a  month's 
labour,  the  rock  itself  which  supported  the  fortress  was  pierced 
through,  and  the  battlements  tottered  to  their  foundation.     The 
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Saracens  sued  for  mercy,  but  the  terms  of  the  Christians  were 
so  revengeful  that  the  former  vowed  to  submit  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity rather  than  trust  to  the  oaths  of  the  champions  of  the 
cross.  Factious  contentions  disordered  the  Latin  Council ;  insub- 
ordination raged  in  the  camp,  and  the  German  princes,  seized 
with  a  panic,  quitted  their  posts  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
The  camp  was  deserted,  and  the  road  to  Tyre  filled  with 
soldiers  and  baggage.  The  Germans  accused  the  Latins  of 
cowardice ;  and  the  barons  of  the  Holy  Land  declared  that 
they  would  not  submit  to  the  domineering  pride  of  the  Germans. 
Saphadin  marched  against  them,  and  victory  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Christians ;  but  it  was  bought  by  the  death  of  many  brave 
warriors,  particularly  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Austria.  News  arrived  from  Europe  that  the  great 
supporter  of  the  Crusade,  Henry  VI.,  was  dead.  All  the  princes 
of  any  repute  deserted  the  Holy  Land,  and  while  the  Germans 
were  celebrating  the  feast  of  St  Martin,  the  Moslems  entered 
the  city  of  Jaffa  and  slew  every  individual  whom  they  found. 

About  this  time,  Henry,  Count  of  Champagne,  the  acknow- 
ledged king  of  Jerusalem,  died,  and  Almeric  and  Isabella  were 
proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  Jerusalem. 

The  third  and  fourth  Crusades  were  created  by  the  ordinary 
influence  of  papal  power  and  royal  authority  ;  but  the  fifth  sprang 
from  genuine  fanaticism.  At  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  a 
hero  arose  in  France,  worthy  of  comparison  with  St  Bernard. 
Fulk,  of  the  town  of  Neuilly,  near  Paris,  was  distinguished  by  the 
fervour  of  his  preaching,  and,  as  in  early  life  he  had  drained  the 
cup  of  pleasure,  he  was  well  qualified  to  describe  the  different 
states  of  the  sinner  and  the  saint  He  assumed  the  cross,  and 
war  with  the  infidels  became  the  subject  of  his  sermons.  When 
the  people  saw  that  he  bore  the  sanguinary  badge,  they  thronged 
around  him,  and  embraced  with  ardour  the  insignia  of  holy 
warriors ;  the  Pope  also  bestowed  upon  his  efforts  the  apostolical 
benediction. 

Innocent  1 1 1,  now  occupied  the  papal  chair,  and  he  was  the  first 
pope  who  endeavoured  to  bring  the  fortunes  as  well  as  the  con- 
sciences of  men  under  the  dominion  of  the  Holy  See.  He  followed 
the  example  of  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  and  imposed 
taxes  on  his  subjects  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crusades ;  but  he  went 
further  still  and  included  the  clergy  in  these  taxations,  and  this, 
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not  for  the  benefit  of  Palestine,  but  to  fill  the  coffers  of  Rome.' 
His  nuncios  travelled  through  Europe  preaching  the  holy  cause, 
and  the  pardon  and  indulgences  which  they  offered  induced  many 
men  to  become  soldiers  of  God. 

At  a  public  tournament  in  Champagne,  Thibaud  III.,  the  youth- 
ful Count  of  Blois  and  Chartres,  resolved  to  exchange  the  picture 
of  war  for  its  reality.  Reginald  of  Montmirail  and  Simon  de 
Montfort,  two  of  the  noblest  barons  of  France,  and  a  proud  corps 
of  gentlemen,  vowed  to  partake  of  the  glory  of  their  friends  ;  and 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  did  not  want  a  leader,  for  Baldwin, 
Count  of  Flanders,  received  the  cross  at  Bruges.  By  sad  ex- 
perience Europe  had  learned  the  hotrors  of  a  land  journey  to 
Palestine.  The  three  leaders  of  this  Crusade  therefore  deter- 
mined to  purchase  the  maritime  aid  of  Venice.  For  this  purpose 
they  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  Doge,  requesting,  upon  any 
terms,  the  aid  of  ships  and  supplies  in  order  to  assist  the  barons 
of  France  in  their  endeavours  to  re-conquer  Jerusalem.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  by  which,  on  the  payment  of  eighty-five  thou- 
sand marks  of  silver,  the  republic  would  furnish  vessels,  and 
provisions  to  last  for  one  year,  and  would  also  become  a  principal 
in  the  war  on  condition  that  all  acquisitions  should  be  equally 
shared  between  the  two  allied  nations. 

Villehardouin  returned  to  France  with  the  welcome  news  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  the  Venetians.  Thibaud  sprang 
from  a  bed  of  sickness,  called  for  his  war-horse,  and  declared  his 
intention  immediately  to  march.  But  he  was  weak  from  disease, 
and  he  expired  in  the  act  of  distributing  to  his  vassals  the  money 
which  he  had  intended  to  expend  upon  the  holy  war.  The  com- 
mand of  the  knights  and  men  who  had  enlisted  under  his  banner 
was  accepted  by  Boniface,  Marquess  of  Montferrat. 

Shortly  after  Easter,  in  the  year  1202,  the  French  Crusaders 
assembled,  and,  after  traversing  France,  they  joined  the  Italian 
Crusaders  under  the  Marquess  of  Montferrat,  and  finally  arrived  at 
Venice,  where  they  were  lodged  in  the  Island  of  St  Nicholas. 
Fulk  did  not  live  to  hear  the  issue  of  his  exertions.  He  died 
while  the  French  were  at  Venice,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Neuilly. 

After  subjugating  Zara  under  the  leadership  of  the  Doge,  who, 
old  and  feeble  as  he  was,  put  on  the  cross,  the  Crusaders  occupied 
that  city  until  the  spring. 
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.  Constantinople  was  at  this  time  the  sister  and  rival  of  Rome, 
and  the  depository  of  all  that  was  learned  and  artistic  in  the 
ancient  world.  But  bad  government,  and  the  love  of  vice  and 
luxury,  so  congenial  to  Asia,  had  weakened  and  rendered  it 
effeminate,  and  its  decline  was  almost  coeval  with  its  birth.  The 
Emperor  Alexius  II.  was  murdered  by  his  uncle  Andronicus,  and, 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  revenging  so  unnatural  an  action, 
Isaac  Angelus,  a  remote  relation,  took  up  arms,  and  seized  the 
person  of  the  regicide  and  had  him  beheaded.  He  then  claimed 
the  throne,  which  he  occupied  for  two  years,  when,  by  a  new 
revolution,  he  was  torn  from  his  imperial  power  and  imprisoned, 
being  also  deprived  of  sight.  The  author  of  these  enormities  was 
his  brother  Alexius,  a  brother,  too,  whom  he  had  redeemed  from 
slavery.  The  son  of  the  imprisoned  emperor  escaped,  and  sought 
refuge  with  Philip,  Duke  of  Suabia,  who  had  married  his  sister 
Irene.  As  he  passed  through  Lombardy  he  met  a  few  straggling 
pilgrims,  who  advised  him  to  entreat  the  aid  of  the  Crusaders ; 
he  did  so,  and  they  consented  to  his  wishes,  on  condition  that  the 
Duke  of  Suabia  would,  in  return,  succour  the  cause  of  Palestine. 
Some  impatient  spirits  clamoured  against  this  proposed  interrup- 
tion to  the  great  object  of  the  Crusade,  but  the  majority  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  the  alliance.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Pope 
prohibited  the  Crusaders  from  meddling  with  politics ;  the  knights 
of  France  and  Italy  not  only  received  his  decrees  with  indiffer- 
ence and  disdain,  but  the  Venetians  actually  destroyed  the  walls, 
plundered  the  churches  and  houses  of  Zara,  and  divided  the  spoil 
with  the  French. 

The  young  Prince  Alexius  arrived  in  Zara  at  Easter,  1 203,  and' 
the  army  embarked  and  sailed  for  Corfu.  Dread  of  papal  anger 
mingled  itself  with  personal  fear  and  prudence.  Many  men  noted 
for  their  power  and  rank  deserted ;  amongst  them  was  Simon  de 
Montfort,  who  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Hungary; 
but  he  afterwards  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  distinguished 
himself  more  by  the  splendour  than  the  success  of  his  arms. 


ZTbe  1?ide  anb  fall  of  HDrs.  Brunt. 

I. 

It  was  not  true  that  Mrs.  Brunt  had,  before  matrimony,  taken 
an  active  part  in  dispensing  refreshments  at  a  well-known  railway 
station.  Neither  was  there  any  foundation  for  the  widely  spread 
belief  that  she  had  captivated  ;her  present  husband  by  the 
inimitably  graceful  manner  in  which  she  recommended  various 
washes  and  perfumes  at  a  fashionable  hairdresser's  establishment. 
If  she  could  only  have  combined  the  experience  gained  in  either 
of  these  careers  with  her  manifold  personal  charms  and  her  hus- 
band's reputation  as  a  millionaire,  she  would  unquestionably  have  ' 
proved  a  great  social  success.  But  the  plain  facts  of  the  case 
were  very  different  from  what  was  usually  conjectured,  the  truth 
being  that  Mrs.  Brunt  was  hopelessly  handicapped  by  a  past  of 
unimpeachable  bourgeois  respectability.  This  ultimately  caused 
all  the  trouble. 

As  little  Lydia  Smith  she  had  lived  the  quietest  of  lives  with 
a  widowed  mother,  meritoriously  contriving  to  eke  out  their  tiny 
income  by  much  close  application  to  plain  needlework.  In  those 
days  she  was  disturbed  by  no  yearnings  after  the  unattainable. 
The  suburban  terrace  in  which  they  lived,  on  the  outskirts  of 
a  large  country  town,  appeared  to  her  an  almost  ideal  residence. 
The  gulf  between  their  position  and  that  of  the  artisans'  families 
in  the  adjoining  streets  was  positively  immeasureable.  True, 
the  latter  might  sometimes  have  rather  the  better  of  it  as  regards 
mere  personal  comfort,  and  the  education  their  children  received 
at  the  Board  school  would  compare  most  favourably  with  the 
smattering  of  French  and  music  acquired  by  Lydia  at  the  academy 
for  young  ladies  next  door.  But  in  spite  of  these  indubitable  facts, 
every  one  recognized  the  difference  in  social  standing.  And  to 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  people  in  still  loftier  circles  than  her 
own  Miss  Smith  was  supremely,  indifferent.  The  civilized 
world,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  was  comprised  in  the  parish 
of  S.  John's,  Hillsbury,  and  conscious  of  living  in  the  best  terrace 
in  that  parish,  she  had  every  reason  to  be  content. 
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In  due  course  Lydia  made  the  inevitable  rash  match  with  a 
handsome  young  clerk,  of  refined  tastes  and  consumptive  tenden- 
cies. From  economic  motives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  continued 
to  live  on  with  Mrs.  Smith,  and  after  a  time,  two  grandchildren 
were  added  to  the  family  party.  On  Sunday  evenings  or  Bank 
holidays,  it  was  pleasant  to  meet  the  little  party  starting  out  for 
a  country  walk,  each  parent  taking  it  in  turns  to  push  the  baby's 
perambulator,  whilst  the  worn  elderly  woman  proudly  brought 
up  the  rear,  with  her  little  grandson  toddling  by  her  side.  A 
few  years  of  uneventful  content,  and  then  came  the  usual 
catastrophe.  Both  the  children  were  carried  off -in  a  sudden 
outbreak  of  scarlet  fever,  and  poor  Percy  Morgan  himself  only 
rallied  from  the  same  illness  to  die  of  lung  mischief  a  few  months 
later. 

There  was  not  a  more  heart-broken  woman  in  England  than 
Lydia,  as  she  sat  by  her  mother's  side  in  the  lonely  house,  the 
evening  after  her  husband's  funeral.  In  vain,  the  older  woman 
tried  to  distract  her  by  discussing  plans  for  the  immediate 
future,  feigning  an  amount  of  interest  that  she  was  far  from 
feeling,  in  the  hopes  of  rousing  her  daughter  from  her  all-absorb- 
ing grief. 

"  Wait  till  to-morrow,  mother.  To-morrow  I  will  try  and  help 
you,"  was  the  only  response  she  could  elicit  from  the  little  figure 
huddled  up  disconsolately  in  a  corner  of  the  horsehair  sofa.  And 
then  the  ceaseless  moaning  began  again. 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  two  widows  were  not  in  circum- 
stances to  admit  of  their  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  much  idle 
grief.  Doctors*  bills  and  the  other  expensive  adjuncts  of  a  long 
illness  had  made  sad  inroads  on  their  little  savings.  Unless 
active  steps  were  taken  at  once  there  would  be  diflSculties  about 
rent-day,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  former  high 
standard  with  respect  to  ready-money  payments.  Then  ensued 
a  period  of  grinding  toil,  when  genteel  respectability  was  only 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  unflagging  effort  For  ten  hours  a  day, 
Lydia  drudged  as  pupil  teacher  at  her  old  school,  imparting 
her  own  very  superficial  attainments  to  the  younger  children  for 
a  salary  which,  later  on,  would  not  have  defrayed  her  glove  bill 
for  a  year.  Mrs.  Smith  in  the  meantime  was  fully  occupied  with 
household  duties,  unmurmuringly  performed,  although  scrupu- 
lously concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  her  neighbours.    For 
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the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was  unable  to  keep  a  regular  ser- 
vant, and  far  more  bitter  than  the  actual  deprivation  was  the 
consciousness  of  her  friends'  probable  comments  on  her  reduced 
circumstances. 

Two  long  years  dragged  by.  Th^n  there  came  a  break  in 
Lydia's  monotonous  work.  The  vicar's  wife,  taking  compassion 
on  her  delicate  appearance,  sent  her  to  the  sea-side  as  nursery 
governess  to  the  children  during  the  midsummer  holidays.  A 
few  weeks  of  sea-air  and  comparative  idleness  soon  restored 
Lydia's  health  and  spirits.  Her  sparkling  eyes  and  glowing 
cheeks  caught  Mr.  Brunt's  attention  as  he  walked  daily  on  the 
pier.  Recently  returned  from  the  -colonies,  where  he  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  accumulating  wealth  in  vast  ware- 
houses and  dingy  offices,  he  was  perhaps  not  a  very  critical 
judge  of  female  beauty.  At  all  events,  Lydia  Morgan,  in  her 
old  black  dress,  running  races  on  the  sands  with  the  vicar's 
children,  seemed  to  him  a  vision  of  loveliness.  He  had  no 
relations  to  welcome  him  back  to  England  after  his  prolonged 
absence,  and  ever  since  his  return  the  pointlessness  of  his  former 
labours  had  been  forcibly  borne  in  upon  him.  During  forty 
years  he  had  been  steadily  building  up  a  large  fortune ;  for  his 
money  had  not  been  acquired  by  any  extraordinary  stroke  of 
luck,  but  was  entirely  due  to  hard  work.  The  years  had  not 
seemed  long,  nor  the  work  hard,  for  throughout  he  had  been 
sustained  by  the  thoughts  of  the  glorious  time  that  was  awaiting 
him  in  England.  His  dreams  had  never  taken  a  very  definite 
shape,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  exactly  in  what  he  expected 
his  enjoyment  to  consist  But  certain  it  is  that  he  had  never 
pictured  the  utter  dreariness  of  a  lonely  hotel  life,  in  what  had 
practically  become  a  foreign  country.  In  this  disappointed 
mood  it  was  not  wonderful  that  it  occurred  to  him  to  better 
his  condition  by  marrying  the  pathetically  girlish  young  widow. 
Whether  he  ever  correctly  grasped  Mrs.  Morgan's  position  is 
doubtful.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  vicar's  wife,  in  her  kindly 
anxiety  to  provide  Lydia  with  a  home,  cast  a  slightly  unjustifi- 
able glamour  over  her  surroundings.  Consequently  Mr.  Brunt 
rather  felt  that  he  was  reinstating  a  fallen  princess  when  he 
proposed  ta  the  clerk's  widow.  She  accepted  him,  of  course. 
Not  that  she  cared  for  him,  or  thought  him  in  any  way  com- 
parable to  the  defunct  Percy,  whose  portrait  she  kissed  and 
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sobbed  over  as  she  made  the  momentous  decision.  But  at 
twenty-six  one  cannot  be  expected  to  face  with  equanimity  a 
probable  half-century  of  pupil  teaching,  varied  by  prolonged  spells 
of  plain  needlework.  And  then  she  thought  of  her  mother's  failing 
health,  which  rendered  the  heavy  housework  almost  more  than 
she  could  now  perform,  even  with  the  help  of  an  occasional 
charwoman.  And  the  vicar's  wife;  who  was  something  of  a 
match-maker,  called  her  an  ungrateful  little  fool  for  hesitating, 
and  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  wedding  to 
take  place  very  quietly,  at  the  sea-side,  a  fortnight  later. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  not  present  at  the  ceremony,  allying  her 
ill-health  as  a  reason  for  staying  at  home,  although  she 
expressed  her  thankful  approval  of  the  step  in  many  affec- 
tionate letters.  Lydia  was  much  distressed  at  her  absence,  and 
seriously  proposed  returning  home  to  be  married,  but  the  vicar's 
wife  sternly  negatived  the  idea.  To  say  the  truth,  that  good 
lady  was  growing  terribly  uneasy  at  the  discovery  of  how  very 
much  richer  Mr.  Brunt  was  than  she  had  at  first  supposed.  She 
had  only  intended  to  provide  comfortably  for  the  little  widow's 
future,  not  by  any  means  to  marry  her  to  a  millionaire.  And 
•it  was  with  very  mixed  feelings  that  she  saw  Mr.  Brunt  proceed 
to  adorn  his  future  bride  with  a  magnificent  set  of  diamonds 
and  various  other  costly  pieces  of  jewellery.  Then  she 
began  to  realize  that,  mainly  owing  to  her  representations,  a 
thoroughly  worthy  person,  who  might  eventually  have  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  and  who  in  the.  mean  time  ought  to  be  backing  up 
his  money  with  an  aristocratic  connection,,  was  being  thrown 
away  upon  the  little  pupil-teacher.  However,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  now  but  to  push  the  matter  through  with  a  bold  face,  and 
trust  to  Mr.  Brunt  never  discovering  that  he  had  been,  more  or 
less,  married  under  false  pretences.  And  to  do  this  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  hard-working  old  Mrs.  Smith  in 
the  background,  alluding  to  her  only,  with  picturesque  vague- 
ness, as  an  invalid  who  lived  in  strict  retirement  It  was 
perfectly  useless  to  explain  the  matter  to  Lydia.  She  was  far 
too  simple  and  too  indifferent  to  the  match  to  scheme  for  its 
accomplishment,  whilst  the  implied  slight  to  her  mother  would 
arouse  all  the  little  anger  of  which  she  was  capable.  So  the 
vicar's  wife  abstained  from  further  interference  and  with  a  heavy 
heart  undertook  all  the  necessary  arrangements,  thinking  the 
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while  of  her  own  four  sisters,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  female 
cousins,  who  would  none  of  them  be  likely  to  make  half  such 
a  brilliant  match  as  poor  little  Mrs.  Morgan.  It  was  with  a 
distinct  feeling  of  relief  that  she  gave  Lydia  a  parting  kiss  out- 
side the  church  door,  a  kiss  which  appeared  the  height  of  kind- 
ness and  condescension  to  the  shrinking  bride. 

It  took  Lydia  a  long  time  to  realize  the  potentialities  of 
unlimited  wealth.  Her  tastes  were  of  necessity  simple,  as  she 
was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  ordinary 
expensive  luxuries  on  which  rich  people  spend  their  money. 
In  dress  her  highest  ambition  was  to  wear  every  day  such 
clothes  as  she  had  formerly  reserved  for  Sundays.  As  for  her 
husband's  presents  of  jewellery  she  quietly  relegated  them  to 
the  bottom  of  her  box,  dimly  aware  of  their  value,  but  feeling 
no  personal  interest  in  such  unfamiliar  objects. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  don't  care  for  those  necklaces  and  things," 
he  remarked  one  day  when  they  had  been  married  a  short 
time. 

"Oh,  really  I  do!"  she  exclaimed,  flushing  at  the  fancied 
charge  of  ingratitude.  "  They  are  very  pretty  indeed.  But  I 
can't  help  preferring  things  that  I  can  use — like  this,  you  know," 
and  she  held  up  admiringly  a  white  lace  parasol,  a  wedding- 
present  from  the  vicar's  wife. 

Mr.  Brunt  took  the  hint,  and  in  future  determined  to  limit  his 
gifts  to  thirty-shilling  parasols. 

The  first  year  was  spent  principally  in  staying  about  at 
various  fashionable  watering-places.  Once  they  attempted  to 
settle  down;  and  actually  bought  a  fine  place  in  the  country. 
Being  profoundly  ignorant  of  English  country  life,  Mr.  Brunt 
soon  found  himself  involved  in  an  animated  quarrel  with  a 
neighbouring  Master  of  Hounds,  who  averred  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  memory  of  man  several  foxes  had  been  found 
poisoned  in  the  coverts.  Poor  Mr.  Brunt  was  hopelessly 
bewildered  by  this  attack,  and,  moreover,  quite  unconscious  of 
offence.  He  had  not  given  his  keepers  any  orders  one  way  or 
another.  Besides,  he  entirely  failed  to  grasp  the  heinousness  of 
the  crime  imputed  to  him.  But  it  soon  transpired  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  disputes,  the  few  people  who  had  called  at 
first  intended  making  no  further  advances,  and  that  he  and  his 
wife  were  henceforth  to  be  treated  as  social  outcasts.     So  deter- 
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mining  to  have  done,  once  for  all  with  the  troubles  of  a  landed 
proprietor,  he  sacrificed  a  large  sum  to  get  rid  of  the  property, 
and  returned  to  hotel  life. 

Now  Lydia,  like  the  majority  of  her  neighbours,  was  the  creature 
of  circumstances.  Under  the  stress  of  poverty,  and  following 
Mrs.  Smith's  excellent  example,  she  had  been  a  most  exemplary 
wife  and  mother.  But  she  could  not  stand  the  deteriorating 
influences  of  perpetual  idleness  and  unlimited  wealth.  The 
change  first  made  itself  felt  in  her  attitude  towards  her  mother. 
At  one  time  the  marriage  with  Mr.  Brunt  only  appeared  tolerable 
as  a  means  of  providing  the  old  lady  with  an  easy  home  in  her 
declining  years.  But  this  scheme  was  gradually  dropped,  and  at 
the  end  of  six  months  Lydia  had  tacitly  acquiesced  in  Mrs. 
Smith's  continuing  to  live  on  in  the  old  house  at  Hillsbury.  It 
was  an  understood  thing  that  her  daughter  should  contribute 
liberally  towards  the  expenses  of  housekeeping,  and  should 
also  pay  her  repeated  and  lengthy  visits.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
the  first  of  these  visits  had  not  been  paid.  The  allowance  con- 
tinued  to  arrive  with  the  greatest  regularity.  That  was  Mr. 
Brunt's  affair.  And  as  regularly  as  it  arrived  Mrs.  Smith  con- 
signed it  untouched  to  her  desk,  for  she  was  a  proud  woman, 
although  too  fond  of  her  daughter  to  make  a  fuss.  But  of  this 
Lydia  knew  nothing,  as  she  fluttered  aimlessly  from  one  watering 
place  to  another. 

It  was  in  a  large  hotel  at  Brighton  that  the  Brunts  first  met 
Lawrence  Kite.  This  meeting  was  the  turning  point  in  Lydia's 
career.  He  took  her  in  hand  at  once,  and  in  an  incredibly,  short 
time  converted  her,  externally  at  least,  into  a  fashionable  beauty. 
Mentally,  she  remained  astonishingly  simple  to  the  last,  but  this 
was  not  apparent  to  strangers.  Unpleasant  people  shook  their 
heads  and  talked  about  wily  adventuresses,  when  Mr.  Kite  first 
devoted  himself  to  Lydia,  They  were  ludicrously  wrong.  The 
sole  sentiment  that  Mrs.  Brunt  entertained  towards  her  nev 
friend  was  heartfelt  gratitude  at  the  fresh  world  that  he  had 
opened  up  before  her  wondering  gaze.  He  first  taught  her  the 
value  of  golden  hair,  backed  by  boundless  wealth,  and  of  how 
much  can  be  effected  when  pink  cheeks  and  blue  e3^s  are  set  on 
by  a  Parisian  dress.  Under  his  tuition  she  at  length  began  to 
utilize  her  dormant  gifts. 

As  for  Mr.  Kite,  he  was  a  philanthropist  in  his  own  way.    H^ 
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had  already  launched  more  than  one  pretty  woman  on  society, 
grudging  neither  time  nor  trouble  to  secure  his  prot^gies  a  favour- 
able reception.  Like  many  other  philanthropists,  he  was  more 
than  repaid  for  his  exertions  by  the  amount  of  fame  which 
accrued  to  him  as  an  original  discoverer  of  social  successes.  It 
was  positively  painful  to  him  to  come  across  such  a  prodigal 
waste  of  raw  material  as  was  exhibited  by  a  woman  who,  being 
young,  rich  and  beautiful,  was  content  to  slip  through  life  at  sea- 
side hotels.  His  discriminating  eye  perceived  in  Mrs.  Brunt  a 
combination  that  is  rarely  met  with,  of  natural  charms  enhanced 
by  adventitious  circumstances.  Given  a  start,  such  a  woman 
might  attain  celebrity,  and  the  position  of  her  sole  confidant  and 
adviser  would  not  be  unpleasant.  It  is  true  that,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  Mr.  Kite's  proUg^es  had  summarily  shaken  them- 
selves free  of  his  guiding  hand  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that 
they  could  thread  the  mazes  of  society  alone ;  but  there  was  a 
line  of  unsophisticated  simplicity  about  Mrs.  Brunt,  which  pre- 
cluded the  thoughts  of  such  gross  ingratitude  on  her  part. 

It  was  astonishing  what  an  apt  pupil  Lydia  proved  herself  A 
prolonged  period  of  luxurious  idleness  had  acted  like  the  waters 
of  Lethe  on  her  character,  eradicating  every  trace  of  affection 
or  unselfishness.  Her  early  life,  with  its  loves  and  sorrows, 
seemed  like  a  hazy  dream,  and  much  of  it  actually  faded  from 
her  mind.  Her  sole  preoccupation  in  connection  with  the  past 
was  to  scrupulously  conceal  from  every  eye  the  depths  of  poverty 
to  which  she  had  once  been  reduced.  This  was  the  principal 
reason  why  she  resisted  her  husband's  constant  suggestions  that 
they  should  visit  her  mother — a  resistance  so  marked,  that  at 
length  he  let  the  subject  drop,  concluding  that  his  wife  and 
mother-in-law  could  not  be  on  the  excellent  terms  he  had 
imagined. 

"Mrs.  Brunt,  you  must  not  go  on  living  about  in  hotels," 
remarked  Lawrence  Kite  authoritatively,  when  their  acquaintance 
was  a  few  weeks  old. 

"Why  not  ?"  inquired  Lydia,  with  wide-open  eyes.  "  It's  very 
pleasant.    One  sees  so  many  people." 

"  That's  just  it.  You  see  people  but  don't  make  friends  with 
them,  or  if  you  do  they  are  only  the  second-rate  ones." 

It  took  Mrs.  Brunt  some  moments  to  digest  this  piece- of 
wisdom.     She  had  recently  become  on  speaking  terms  with  the 
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widow  of  a  City  knight,  and  thought  she  was  getting  on  rather 
nicely. 

"  You  ought  to  take  a  place  in  the  country,  and  a  town  house 
next  season,"  continued  the  oracle. 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  about  London,  but  I  know  James  won't 
hear  of  buying  another  place  in  the  country ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Brunl  vivaciously.  "  He  had  trouble  enough  with  the  last, 
let  alone  nobody  taking  any  more  notice  of  us  than  if  we'd  been 
paupers ! " 

"  Simply  due  to  bad  management.  If  you  will  only  rely  on 
me,  I  will  undertake  that  it  does  not  occur  again,"  said  Mr.  Kite, 
unable  to  repress  a  smile  at  the  lady's  pretty  petulance.  But  he 
was  glad  she  retained  such  a  vivid  recollection  of  their  own 
impotence  to  command  success.  It  would  strengthen  his  hold 
upon  her  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Brunt  was  more  easily  convinced  than  his  wife  anticipated. 
He  readily  saw  the  obvious  truth  that,  at  present,  he  was  not  getting 
his  money's  worth  out  of  life.  It  was  what  he  bad  been  feeling 
vaguely  ever  since  his  return  to  England,  though  Lawrence  Kite 
first  put  the  sensation  into  words  for  him.  With  unquestioning 
trustfulness  he  was  willing  to  be  guided  in  all  things  by  his  new 
mentor,  a  man  who  was  evidently  well  versed  in  the  intricacies 
of  English  society,  and  capable  of  coping  with  the  gigantic 
problems  thereof.  Mr.  Kite  did  not  shrink  from  the  responsi- 
bility. He  knew  exactly  what  his  new  acquaintances  wanted, 
far  better  than  they  did  themselves.  There  just  happened  to  be 
a  charming  house  vacant,  in  a  most  select  county,  the  shooting 
and  society  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  was  such  a  place  indeed 
as  Mr.  Kite  would  have  dearly  liked  to  possess  himself,  and  that 
being  impossible,  he  magnanimously  secured  it  for  his  friends. 
He  took  all  the  trouble  off  Mr.  Brunt's  shoulders,  and  the  latter, 
remembering  the  {thousand  pitfalls  that  lurked  about  the  path 
of  a  landed  proprietor,  was  quite  content  to  fulfil  the  subordinate 
function  of  signing  cheques. 

"  I  hope  we  shan't  find  it  very  dull  in  the  country,"  said  Lydia, 
when  Mr.  Kite  announced  to  her  that  the  arrangements  were 
practically  completed. 

*'  Dull !  Why,  there  will  be  garden  parties  all  the  summer, 
where  you  can  exhibit  your  best  clothes.  And  in  the  autumn 
you  must  fill  your  house  with  people  for  the  shooting." 
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"  We  don't  know  any  people,"  objected  Mrs.  Brunt. 

Mr.  Kite  naturally  felt  that  this  mattered  the  less  as  he  had  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  few  of  whom  were  too  proud  to  be  enter- 
tained regardless  of  expense.  But  it  seemed  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  details  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  so  he  merely 
observed  that  if  properly  managed  there  would  be  no  difficulty, 
and  then  passed  lightly  on  to  suggestions  for  the  future. 

"  Next  spring  we  must  see  about  a  town  house,"  he  continued, 
''  And  you  ought  to  go  to  a  Drawing  Room  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  question  is,  who  can  we  get  to  present  you  ?  If  I  could  only 
persuade  my  cousin.  Lady  Olivia  Wade " 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  trouble  about  that ! "  rejoined  Lydia 
independently.  "  I  daresay  if  I  asked  my  friend  Lady  Tompkins 
she  would  do  it  in  a  moment." 

Lawrence  Kite  shuddered.  He  feared  that  he  should  never 
make  anything  of  a  woman  so  obtuse  by  nature  as  not  to 
perceive  the  different  social  value  of  a  duke's  daughter  and  the 
relict  of  a  municipal  dignitary. 

"  I  don't  think  Lady  Tompkins  would  answer  the  purpose  at 
all,"  he  said,  in  accents  of  mild  despair.  ^'  She  is  all  very  well  as 
an  hotel  acquaintance,  but  she  has  no  position." 

Lydia  gave  way  at  once.  When  Mr.  Kite  defined  the  only 
titled  person  of  her  acquaintance  as  having  no  position,  she  felt 
so  out  of  her  depth  that  it  was  useless  to  argue.  Only  she 
looked  with  increased  awe  and  admiration  on  the  man  who  was 
bold  enough  to  utter  such  a  sweeping  statement. 

11. 

Lawrence  Kite  was  in  his  own  way  something  of  a  small 
social  power,  although  it  was  not  easy  to  say  why  such  should 
be  the  case.  In  appearance  he  resembled  an  unhealthy  girl,  and 
his  manners  were  even  more  effeminate  than  his  face.  Most  men 
considered  him  rather  over-rated,  but  that  did  not  prevent  their 
wives  from  relying  greatly  on  his  taste.  He  was  well  connected, 
and  contrived  perpetually  to  render  small  services  to  his  more 
influential  relatives,  so  that  they  never  entirely  forgot  his 
existence.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn,  he  effected  the  apparently  impossible  task  of  getting 
Lady  Olivia  Wade  to  take  up  the  Brunts,  He  was  staying  at 
Wade  Park  at  the  time,  making  himself  very  useful  to  Lady 
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Olivia,  who  was  busy  decorating  the  new  wing  of  the  house.  His 
help  was  positively  invaluable  in  dealing  with  dilatory  trades- 
people, and  he  had  undertaken  more  than  one  special  journey  to 
town,  to  insure  the  correct  matching  of  materials  and  wall  papers. 
So  the  moment  had  arrived  when  he  could  gracefully  claim  a  com- 
pensating favour. 

•*  Besides,  they  are  such  nice  people,"  he  urged.  **  Of  course 
Brunt  is  colonial,  but  nobody  minds  that  now-a-days.  And  they 
are  enormously  rich." 

**And  is  Mrs.  Brunt  colonial  too?  inquired  Lady  Olivia 
doubtfully. 

"  Not  at  all !  quite  the  reverse.  I  fancy  she  belonged  to  rather 
a  good  Scotch  family,  and  her  first  husband  was  in  the  army. 
He  died  in  Burmah,  or  somewhere.  Anyhow,  she  was  left  badly 
off,  and  had  the  wisdom  to  marry  old  Brunt,  who  isn't  half  a  bad 
sort." 

"  Then  she  is  fairly  presentable  ?  "  said  Lady  Olivia,  evidently 
impressed  by  this  fancy  sketch. 

•*  Presentable  indeed ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Kite.  "  Why,  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised,"  he  continued  solemnly,  "  if  she  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  most  admired  women  in  London  next  season.  And 
of  course  Brunt  is  quite  ready  to  spend  any  money  you  like  on 
politics.  The  right  side,  too.  But  some  one  must  encourage  him 
a  bit" 

"  Really  1  Well,  of  course,  under  those  circumstances,  it  becomes 
a  duty.  We  can't  have  them  to  stay,  though.  I  have  made  up 
all  my  parties  till  Christmas." 

"  Ask  them  over  for  the  day,"  suggested  Mr.Kite.  "  It  isn't  much 
of  a  railway  journey,  and  you  can  have  them  met  at  the  station.'' 

Lady  Olivia  rather  jumped  at  the  idea.  If  at  the  cost  of  an 
afternoon's  boredom,  she  could  both  propitiate  Lawrence  Kite 
and  secure  a  valuable  political  supporter  for  her  husband,  it  was 
surely  well  worth  making  the  effort. 

*'  That's  settled,  then,"  she  said.  "  I  will  see  about  it  at  once. 
They  shall  come  next  week,  and  then  you  will  be  here  to  look 
after  them." 

"  Well,  I  think  you  will  find  you  are  doing  the  right  thing  by 
asking  them,"  replied  Mr.  Kite  approvingly.  "Old  Brunt  is 
sure  to  become  more  or  less  of  a  power  with  his  money.  And 
she  is  charming.     However,  you  will  see  for  yourself." 
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When  Lady  Olivia's  invitation  arrived,  Mrs.  Brunt  felt  that  she 
had  indeed  touched  the  zenith  of  her  fortunes.  She  had  made 
great  strides  in  worldly  wisdom  since  the  days  when  Lady 
Tompkins  embodied  her  idea  of  the  aristocracy.  A  few  months* 
residence  in  an  adjoining  county  had  taught  her  the  importance 
of  gaining  access  to  Wade  Park.  She  had  observed  more  than 
once  the  subdued  pride  with  which  a  few  fortunate  people 
referred  to  their  acquaintance  with  Lady  Olivia,  pressing  it 
upon  her  attention  in  so  unmistakable  a  manner,  that  she  could 
not  fail  to  grasp  the  subtle  significance  of  their  allusions. 
Speculation  had  been  very  ripe  in  that  neighbourhood  as  to 
whether  Lady  Olivia  would  take  any  notice  of  these  new  people. 
The  general  opinion  inclined  to  her  ignoring  them,  as  she  had  no 
fondness  for  new  people,  and  they  were  not  actually  in  her 
husband's  division.  But  all  their  calculations  were  thrown  out 
by  Lawrence  Kite,  whose  quiet  hints  and  incidental  suggestions 
brought  about  many  more  things  than  were  ever  suspected. 

Not  a  circumstance  was  lacking  to  enhance  the  glory  of  the 
invitation,  as  Mrs.  Brunt  pointed  out  to  her  husband. 

"  If  Lady  Olivia  makes  such  an  effort  to  be  civil  to  us  at  this 
distance,  it  shows  that  we  are  really  becoming  people  of  im- 
portance," she  said  gleefully. 

**  Well,  I  don't  quite  know  about  that,"  replied  Mr.  Brunt,  who 
was  not  subject  to  illusions.  "  There's  Kite,  you  see,  staying  at 
Wade.  He's  been  working  this  invitation,  you  may  be  sure.  He 
promised  that  if  we  bought  this  place  he  recommended  that  he 
would  guarantee  we  had  a  better  time  than  before.  And  I  must 
say  so  far  he  has  kept  his  bargain.  It's  a  comfort  to  think  we 
are  getting  something  like  our  money's  worth  at  last,  but  I  don't 
know  that  I  really  care  much  for  what  they  call  society.  You 
see  I  wasn't  brought  up  to  it,  which  makes  all  the  difference." 

"  Oh,  you  get  on  well  enough,"  said  Lydia  condescendingly. 
"If  you  had  a  little  more  self-confidence  it  would  be  all  right" 

**  I  know  it.  And  after  all  why  shouldn't  I  hold  up  my  head 
With  the  best  of  them  ?  I've  worked  hard  to  make  my  money, 
and  don't  owe  a  bill  but  what  I  could  pay  with  the  loose  cash  in 
my  pockets.  And  yet,  when  I  get  out  at  parties,  amongst  all 
these  gay  people,  somehow  I  feel  out  of  place.  If  it  wasn't  for 
you,  I  declare  I  should  take  some  quiet  little  house,  where  I 
could  just  smoke  my  pipe  all  day  and  do  as  I  liked." 
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"  What  nonsense  you  talk ! "  interrupted  Lydia.  "  Here  we 
are  being  received  by  everybody,  asked  to  Wade  Park,  Lady 
Olivia  apologizing  for  not  being  able  to  offer  us  a  room,  and  you 
talk  about  throwing  it  all  up  to  live  in  some  poky  little  house 
like  retired  tradesmen.  I  think  you  might  remember  that  I  am 
not  as  old  as  you,  and  wasn't  brought  up  in  a  dingy  office." 

**  I  do,  my  dear,  and  it's  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  see  you  en- 
joying yourself  in  your  own  sphere,"  rejoined  the  g^rey-headed 
man  humbly.  He  knew  nothing  definitely  about  his  wife's 
family.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  had  gathered  from  the 
vicar's  wife  that  they  were  well-born  people,  though  under  a 
temporary  cloud,  an  impression  that  Lydia  had  never  troubled  to 
remove.  Indeed,  lately  she  had  often  dilated  on  the  fallen  glories 
of  her  house,  until  Mr.  Brunt  was  half-inclined  to  think  that  the 
real  reason  she  kept  away  from  her  mother  was  shame  at  having 
made  such  a  plebeian  match.  Insensibly  the  breach  was  widen- 
ing between  him  and  this  beautiful  girl,  who  talked  so  glibly  of 
her  smart  acquaintances,  and  ran  up  such  exorbitant  bills  at  the 
dressmaker's,  that  she  seemed  altogether  a  different  person  from 
the  quiet  little  widow  he  had  married.  He  did  not  grudge  the 
money  she  spent  so  freely,  and  was  genuinely  pleased  that  some 
one  should  be  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  life's  toil.  All  would 
have  been  well  if  his  wife  had  only  cared  for  him.  She  had  never 
done  so  from  the  first,  but  lately  the  fact  had  become  much  more 
apparent. 

Lawrence  Kite  awaited  with  considerable  anxiety  the  meeting 
between  Lady  Olivia  and  his  new  friends.  It  is  so  impossible  to 
conjecture  how  fresh  combinations  will  succeed,  that  his  nervous- 
ness became  excessive  as  the  moment  actually  approached.  But 
a  glance  at  Mrs.  Brunt  as  she  stepped  out  of  the  brougham 
under  the  great  portico  completely  reassured  him.  She  had 
adhered  strictly  to  his  orders  in  the  matter  of  dress,  and  a  more 
perfectly  turned  out  little  woman  it  would  have  been  difficult  ta 
meet.  It  was  almost  a  shock  to  him  to  see  with  what  ease  she 
carried  off  the  situation,  claiming  her  position  as  a  favoured  guest, 
at  once,  and  without  the  smallest  hesitation.  "  Ah !  You  are 
here.  Where  did  you  drop  from  ?  "  was  all  she  said  when,  pity- 
ing her  probable  shyness,  he  interrupted  a  game  of  billiards  to 
run  out,  cue  in  hand,  and  meet  her  in  the  hall.  Mr.  Kite  saw 
at  once  that  he  might  return  to  his  game.     He  was  not  wanted. 
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Lady  Olivia,  with  the  dozen  or  so  intimate  friends  who  made 
up  the  house  party,  had  been  disposed  to  take  the  Brunts  in 
rather  a  farcical  light.  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  rough  diamonds,  and  playful  speculations  as  to  whether 
Mrs.  Brunt  would  wear  her  rings  outside  her  gloves,  and  allude 
perpetually  to  her  jewel  case,  after  the  manner  of  millionaires  in 
fiction.  But  when  she  actually  appeared,  all  inclination  to  mock 
died  away  before  the  perfect  taste  of  her  dress  and  the  perfect 
coolness  of  her  newly-acquired  manner.  Quite  unintentionally. 
Lady  Olivia  began  taking  great  pains  to  entertain  her  guest,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  all  her  friends  followed  suit  Lydia 
saw  the  whole  process  and  smiled  quietly.  She  had  learnt  a 
great  many  things  lately,  the  most  important  being  that  the 
amount  of  attention  she  received  depended  entirely  on  the 
number  of  airs  she  gave  herself.  Out  of  many  recent  experiences, 
she  had  thus  formulated  a  rule  of  conduct  which  promised  to  work 
admirably.  Lawrence  Kite  was  in  a  great  measure  responsible 
for  this  transformation,  and  still  more  so  for  having  originally 
brought  into  play  her  imaginative  faculties.  Until  she  knew 
him  she  had  been  content  merely  to  suppress  such  details  of  her 
past  life  as  now  seemed  insupportably  squalid.  His  hints  had  first 
suggested  how  much  a  picturesque  background  would  benefit 
her  position.  With  fatal  facility  she  improvised  noble  ancestors 
and  mouldering  family  towers.  Mr.  Brunt  received  everything 
with  blind  credulity,  thinking,  as  he  did,  that  she  bore  the  stamp 
of  noble  lineage  on  her  face  and  form.  Lawrence  Kite  also 
listened  with  interest  to  her  occasional  outbreaks  of  family  pride, 
He  did  not  know  or  care  about  the  rights  of  the  case ;  but  he 
held  that  a  certain  amount  of  mendacity  was  as  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  a  fashionable  beauty  as  the  judicious  use  of  toilet 
accessories.  According  to  his  experience,  both  the  powder  and 
the  falsehoods  would  have  to  be  laid  on  very  thick  for  anybody 
to  take  exception  to  them.  And  in  the  meantime  her  audacity 
amused  him  excessively. 

'*  Really,  Mrs.  Brunt,  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  get  some  neighbours 
in  the  country,"  observed  Lady  Olivia,  in  her  most  affable  tone, 
whilst  luncheon  was  in  progress.  This  remark  caused  a  sensation 
to  run  round  the  table.  When  Lady  Olivia  alluded  to  these  new 
people,  who  were  not  even  in  the  same  county,  as  neighbours,  it 
was  clear  that  she  meant  formally  to  adopt  them. 
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"  Yes,  it  is  pleasant,"  acquiesced  Lydia.  "  Not  that  I  expect 
we  shall  be  at  home  much." 

**  Why  ?  Is  your  husband  thinking  of  standing  for  Parliament?  ** 
said  Lady  Olivia  sharply. 

**  Oh,  no !  Not  at  present,  certainly.  Later  on  I  daresay  he 
may,  but  he  says  nothing  will  induce  him  to  be  bothered  with  it 
now."  Lydia  spoke  with  easy  assurance,  as  if  she  had  reliable 
private  information  that  at  least  three  constituencies  were  con- 
testing the  honour  of  sending  Mr.  Brunt  to  Westminster. 

Lady  Olivia,  who  knew  better  than  anybody  by  what  a 
struggle  Colonel  Wade  had  retained  his  seat  at  the  last  election, 
was  uncertain  whether  to  be  amused  or  irritated.  **  And  in  the 
meantime,  what  shall  you  do  ?  "  she  said  drily. 

"  That  depends  a  good  deal  on  my  health,"  replied  Mrs.  Brunt, 
quite  unabashed.  **  The  doctors  are  always  telling  me  I  ought 
to  go  abroad  for  the  winter,  but  so  far,  I  have  managed  to  escape 
by  staying  at  the  sea-side.  My  chief  fear  is  that  I  shall  break 
down  before  the  shooting  season  is  over,  and  my  husband  will 
not  hear  of  my  going  away  alone,  although  he  is  such  a  devotee 
of  sport.  I  often  tell  him  he  lives  for  nothing  else,  but  I  suppose 
it  is  a  remnant  of  his  old  Australian  habits."  And  Lydia  laughed 
merrily,  as  well  she  might,  seeing  that  Mr.  Brunt's  colonial  ex- 
periences had  been  exclusively  confined  to  the  inside  of  a  Sydney 
warehouse.  "  The  worst  of  it  is  that  nothing  satisfies  him,"  she 
continued.  "  We  bought  a  charming  place  some  time  ago,  a  far 
better  house  than  the  one  we  have  at  present.  And  then,  just 
as  we  had  got  over  all  the  trouble  of  settling  in,  he  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  shooting,  and  threw  it  all  up.  So  like  a  man! 
As  if  it  really  mattered  whether  one  killed  fifteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  head  the  first  day.  It  seems  almost  nasty  to  be  so 
bloodthirsty,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

Lawrence  Kite  was  listening  with  acute  interest  to  Mrs. 
Brunt's  artless  babble.  He  had  already  heard  more  than  one 
reason  assigned  for  their  hasty  change  of  residence,  but  the 
story  had  never  taken  exactly  this  shape  before.  He  glanced  at 
Mr.  Brunt  to  see  if  he  would  corroborate  his  wife's  statements, 
but  that  worthy  man  was  far  away  at  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
deep  in  conversation  with  Colonel  Wade,  and  heard  nothing  that 
was  going  on.     So  Mr.  Kite  turned  his  attention  again  to  Lydia. 

"Do  you   mean  you   actually  buy  things   in  your  country 
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town  ?  Well,  I  call  that  really  good  of  you ! "  she  was  saying 
in  a  patronizing  voice.  **  I  know  it's  what  we  all  ought  to  do  ; 
but  for  my  part  I  never  can  find  anything  fit  to  eat  or  wear  out 
of  London  !     Do  tell  me  how  you  manage  ?  " 

"  Well,  of  course  it  is  rather  different  for  us,"  answered  Lady 
Olivia,  half  apologetically.  "  You  see,  Hillsbury  is  in  Colonel 
Wade's  division." 

"Hillsbury?" 

**  Yes.  It  is  our  market  town,  about  twelve  miles  from  here. 
But  possibly  you  have  never  even  heard  of  such  a  place." 

"  I  think  I  have,  although  I  did  not  know  it  was  quite  so  n6ar 
here.  I  believe  I  passed  through  it  in  the  train  years  ago.  But 
it  hardly  looked  the  sort  of  place  where  one  could  buy  much." 
Lydia  spoke  quite  calmly.  She  had  been  prepared  for  something 
of  this  kind  occurring,  but  knowing  from  past  experience  what 
an  abyss  separates  county  families  from  country  town  gossip,  she 
felt  that  the  risk  of  visiting  Wade  Park  was  really  infinitesimal. 
The  only  contingency  in  which  she  might  be  embarrassed  was 
if  her  husband  happened  to  blunder  out  some  reference  to  her 
mother.  But  he  had  never  been  at  Hillsbury,  and  knew  nothing 
of  it  except  as  the  destination  of  his  quarterly  cheques. 

Approaching  Wade  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  along 
another  line  of  rail,  he  would  in  all  probability  never  connect 
the  two  places  together.  These  reflections  enabled  her  to  listen 
coolly  whilst  her  hostess  dilated  on  the  advantages  and  draw- 
backs of  the  situation. 

"  Yes,  I  assure  you  we  get  many  things  at  Hillsbury,  Almost 
every  market  day  I  make  a  point  of  driving  in  and  returning 
with  the  carriage  full  of  parcels,  I  do  indeed  1 "  And  Lady 
Olivia  smiled  proudly,  being  firmly  convinced  that  by  this  astute 
conduct  she  had  won  the  six  saving  votes  at  the  last  election. 
"  I  always  say,"  she  continued,  "  that  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  to 
make  for  the  public  good.  And  after  all,  if  the  things  aren't 
very  nice,  they  will  eat  tons  of  anything  in  the  servants* 
hall ! " 

"Oh,  quite  right,  so  long  as  one  knows  where  it  goes!" 
observed  Mr.  Kite,  with  an  ostentatious  sigh  of  relief  as  he 
helped  himself  to  a  sardine  that  he  had  been  contemplating 
critically  whilst  his  hostess  spoke. 

Lydia  caught  his  eye  and  laughed  rather  more   than  the 
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occasion  warranted.  In  fact  her  mirth  was  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  hysterical.  Lady  Olivia  was  not  best  pleased  by  this 
ill-timed  hilarity.  She  took  herself  very  seriously,  especially 
where  politics  were  concerned.  From  her  point  of  view  a  sneer 
at  electioneering  tactics,  as  embodied  in  the  purchase  of  Hills- 
bury  groceries,  was  almost  tantamount  to  an  attack  on  the 
British  Constitution.  "Of  course  I  can  understand  that  such 
precautions  must  appear  trifling  to  outsiders,"  she  said,  majesti- 
cally. "  But  when  one  has  been  mixed  up  in  politics  to  the 
extent  I  have,  one  soon  learns  the  value  of  apparent  trifles,  A 
strict  attention  to  detail  and  organization  is  what  secures  a  seat. 
At  least  that  is  my  maxim  always." 

The  guests  listened  in  respectful  silence.  When  the  wife  of  the 
county  member  begins  to  lay  down  the  law  on  politics,  she  is 
not  a  person  to  be  trifled  with. 

"My  dear,  don't  you  think  our  visitors  might  like  to  look 
round  the  garden  and  stables,  as  it  is  so  fine,"  interrupted  Colonel 
Wade,  from  the  other  end  of  the  table.  Fate  had  condemned 
him  to  rather  a  dull  position,  between  an  elderly  dowager  and 
poor  Mr.  Brunt,  whose  rangeof  subjects  was  undoubtedly  limited. 
Consequently  he  was  not  anxious  to  prolong  the  meal  inde- 
finitely. 

"  Your  friend  is  certainly  pretty,"  said  Lady  Olivia,  lingering 
for  a  moment  with  Lawrence  Kite,  as  the  rest  of  the  party 
started  on  a  tour  of  inspection  round  the  garden.  "  Rather  an 
American  style,  though,  to  my  mind." 

"  French  dressmaker,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Kite. 

"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  I  was  wondering.  But  I  might  have 
guessed  you  would  know.  Rather  a  frivolous  little  thing,  I 
should  think — not  what  one  would  call  clever,"  continued  Lady 
Olivia,  who  could  not  quite  forgive  Mrs.  Brunt  her  inopportune 
smile  at  the  Hillsbury  electioneering  tactics. 

"Clever?  Well,  I  hardly  know,"  answered  Mr.  Kite  reflec- 
tively. He  was  watching  Lydia,  who  made  a  charming  picture 
walking  slowly  across  the  lawn,  with  the  sunshine  gleaming  on 
her  golden  hair.  "  Oh,  do  take  me  to  the  stables  first,  please, 
Colonel  Wade  1 "  he  could  hear  her  saying.  "  It  is  rather  naughty 
of  me,  but  I  really  prefer  the  dear  horses  to  anything,  even  the 
flowers !  No,  I  haven't  been  riding  very  lately,  but  I  hope  that  as  I 
become  stronger  I  may  take  to  it  again.  Nothing  like  it,  is  there? " 
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"  I  think  I  shall  ask  those  people  to  stay  here  for  the  Hunt 
Ball,"  remarked  Lady  Olivia  rather  inconsequently.  "  Gussie 
Devane  had  the  impudence  to  say  last  year  that  my  party  was 
a  regular  collection  of  old  frumps.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
she  swooned  away  with  envy  when  she  sees  Mrs.  Brunt's  latest 
Parisian  turn-out." 

Actuated  by  this  benevolent  impulse,  she  hurried  forward, 
and  intercepted  the  procession  on  the  way  to  the  stables.  **  I 
am  sorry  to  interrupt  you  all,"  she  said,  "  but  I  must  really  take 
Mrs.  Brunt  off  to  see  the  decorations  of  the  new  rooms.  I  am 
rather  proud  of  my  taste,  you  know." 

"  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,"  began  Lydia,  "  but  Colonel 
Wade  has  just  offered  to  show  me  the  stables." 

"  Very  well.  He  must  show  them  to  the  others,  then,"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Olivia,  as  her  crestfallen  husband  turned  away  with 
the  remnant  of  the  party.  "  Come  along,"  she  continued, "  I  want 
to  talk  over  a  little  plan  with  you." 

Mrs.  Brunt  followed  her  hostess  gladly,  feeling  that,  although 
she  had  bravely  faced  the  ordeal,  it  would  be  far  easier  to  make 
apposite  remarks  over  carpets  and  curtains  than  in  the  novel 
atmosphere  of  the  stable  yard. 

"  Of  course  we  shall  be  delighted  to  stay  with  you  for  the  ball," 
she  replied  with  conventional,  calm  to  Lady  Olivia's  invitation. 
"  We  were  thinking  of  engaging  rooms  at  the  hotel,  and  taking  a 
party  ourselves,  but  it  will  be  even  pleasanter  joining  you."     She 
spoke  rather  as  if  conferring  a  favour  by  her  mere  presence,  all 
the  more  so  because  she  had  to  guard  carefully  against  betraying 
the  wildest  exultation.     Truly  this  was  the  climax  of  her  success. 
The  new  wing  of  Wade  was  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
Lydia  could  bestow  on  it  that  afternoon.     She  was  solely  preoc- 
cupied with  her  own  overpowering  good  fortune.  .  How  Laurence 
Kite  had  over-rated  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  her  path  ;  or,  as 
she  somewhat  resentfully  thought,  under-rated  her  powers  of  sur- 
mounting them.     Here  was  Lady  Olivia  already  making  flatter- 
ing advances  to  her  at  their  first  interview.     Visions  of  a  presen- 
tation at  the  next  Drawing  Room,  under  the  most  auspicious 
circumstances,  to  be  followed   by   the  legendary  glories  of  a 
triumphant  London  season,  flitted  through  Lydia's  dizzy  brain 
^  she  listened  mechanically  to  her  hostess. 
"  And  this  is  the  new  library,"  said  Lady  Olivia,  throwing  open 
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a  door  and  exhibiting  an  empty  room  of  noble  proportions.  "  A 
fine  room,  isn't  it  ?  "  she  continued,  **  An  oak  floor,  you  see,  and 
the  walls  lined  with  oak  bookcases.  How  do  you  like  the  mantel- 
piece ?  It  is  generally  considered  a  good  piece  of  carving.  We 
had  an  Italian  over  on  purpose  to  do  it.*' 

Mrs.  Brunt  expressed  herself  in  appropriate  terms  of  admira- 
tion, as  was  expected.  But  in  her  heart  she  did  not  care  at  all  for 
this  somewhat  sombre  magnificence.  However,  the  polished  oak 
floor  was  delicious,  undoubtedly  superior  to  any  of  the  hotel  ball- 
rooms, which  were  the  only  ones  she  was  acquainted  with  so  far. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that,  in  her  present  state  of  elation,  she  could 
suppress  an  impromptu  waltz ;  but  with  Lady  Olivia  at  her  side, 
gravely  discoursing  on  the  rival  merits  of  various  tradesmen,  she 
was  forced  to  be  content  with  gliding  lightly  over  the  slippery 
surface,  as  they  traversed  the  length  of  the  room. 

"We  will  go  out  at  the  opposite  door,"  said  Lady  Olivia. 
**  There  is  really  not  much  to  see  here  yet ;  but  it  will  look  better 
when  the  curtains  are  up.  I  hope  they  will  be  finished  to-day. 
A  handsome  pattern,  are  they  not  ?  " 

Mrs.  Brunt  glanced  carelessly  towards  the  great  stone  mullioned 
window,  and  for  the  first  time  noticed  a  woman  stitching  silently 
away  at  a  great  pile  of  rich  material.  She  was  working  so  busily 
that  she  did  not  even  stop  to  look  up  as  the  two  ladies  walked 
through  the  room. 

"  I  think  those  great  orange  sunflowers  on  the  brown  back- 
ground will  look  well  for  this  large  room,"  observed  Lady  Olivia. 
**  Some  people  consider  the  pattern  staring,  whilst  others  admire  it 
excessively.  The  material  is  almost  unique.  There  was  only  one 
other  piece  made,  and  that  was  bought  by  the  Empress  of  Aus- 
tria." 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Lydia,  staring  vacantly  towards  the  window. 
She  was  not  thinking  of  the  curtains,  had  not  noticed  either  their 
colouring  or  material.  Her  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  stooping 
figure  of  the  old  seamstress.  There  was  something  very  familiar 
about  the  thin  hands  and  the  scanty  twist  of  grey  hair,  just  visible 
under  the  rusty  black  bonnet,  as  the  woman  bent  over  her  work. 
Lydia  felt  a  sudden  choking  sensation  in  her  throat,  like  the  pre- 
monitory symptons  of  a  hysterical  attack.  She  managed,  how- 
ever, to  cross  the  room  steadily,  and  pass  out  through  the  door 
that  Lady  Olivia  was  holding  open.      But  although  she  never 
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looked  back,  she  felt  instinctively  that  the  old  woman  had  for 
one  moment  glanced  up  from  her  work. 

III. 

For  some  time  after  leaving  the  library  Mrs.  Brunt  was  lost  to 
all  external  impressions.  From  sheer  force  of  habit  she  followed 
Lady  Olivia  down  a  long  passage,  and  through  a  conservatory 
glowing  with  colour  and  fragrant  with  sweetly-scented  flowers. 
But  all  the  time  she  was  going  over  and  over  again  the  sensations 
of  that  awful  moment  when  the  identity  of  the  old  workwoman 
was  forced  upon  her.  Then,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling, 
she  would  persuade  herself  that  it  was  quite  impossible;  she 
must  have  been  misled  by  some  accidental  resemblance.  She 
would  return  presently  to  the  library  and  assure  herself  that  such 
was  the  case.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  excuse  for 
going  back,  and  besides,  supposing 

Mrs.  Brunt  felt  that  she  should  break  down  if  this  mental 
struggle  continued  much  longer.  It  was  a  great  relief  when  the 
footman  presently  came  in  search  of  his  mistress. 

"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,"  said  Lady  Olivia,  breaking  off  in 
the  midst  of  an  eloquent  panegyric  on  her  gardener's  peculiar 
method  of  growing  camellias  ;  **  the  housekeeper  wants  to  speak 
to  me  for  a  minute.  I  see  Colonel  Wade  and  some  of  the  others 
still  in  the  garden.  Perhaps  you  will  go  to  them,  and  I  will  join 
you  again  presently." 

Mrs.  Brunt  was  only  too  happy  to  make  any  change,  and  felt 
that  in  the  confusion  of  a  large  party  her  nervousness  would  be 
less  noticeable.  In  the  desultory  conversation  that  followed  she 
was  able  to  sustain  her  part  without  flinching.  When  Lawrence 
Kite  glided  to  her  side  and  softly  congratulated  her  on  the 
admiration  she  had  excited,  she  was  even  capable  of  a  smiling 
response.  "  To-day  has  been  a  perfect  success,"  he  said.  And 
she  acquiesced,  though  her  heart  felt  like  lead. 

Mr.  Kite  was  indeed  jubilant.  He  looked  on  Mrs.  Brunt 
with  the  honest  pride  of  a  skilful  artist  contemplating  the  finished 
work  of  his  hands.  He  alone  could  justly  estimate  what  he  had 
done  for  that  woman,  who,  but  for  his  benevolent  intervention, 
would  never  have  been  known  beyond  a  small  circle  of  hotel 
acquaintances.  Now,  solely  owing  to  his  good  services,  she 
was  exciting  admiration,  tinged  by  envy,  in  the  representatives 
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of  the  best  county  families.  Certainly,  events  had  been  singularly 
propitious.  Even  Mr.  Brunt's  somewhat  stolid  gravity  only 
served  as  a  striking  background  to  his  wife's  charms.  The  silent 
elderly  man  had  attracted  but  little  attention.  Still  there  was 
nothing  about  him  to  excite  adverse  comment  Besides,  a  rather 
picturesque  legend  had  somehow  grown  up  respecting  his  colonial 
origin,  which  amply  sufficed  to  cover  any  deficiencies  of  manner, 
if  such  existed.  Mr.  Kite  was  very  justly  convinced  that  any 
small  benefits  that  might  accrue  to  himself  from  the  riches  and 
liberality  of  his  new  friends  would  be  very  insufficient  acknow- 
ledgments of  all  he  had  done  for  them  What  were  hundreds 
of  pheasants  or  hogsheads  of  champagne  compared  with  the 
advantages  of  a  good  social  start  ?  But  he  r^retted  nothing. 
All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  Lawrence  Kite  was  a  genuine 
philanthropist. 

"  So  sorry  not  to  have  returned  before,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Olivia,  rejoining  her  guests  after  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed. 
"  Such  a  vexing  accident  has  happened.  Don't  be  alarmed !  It 
isn't  to  any  of  us,,  or  even  the  servants.  Only  that  poor  woman 
who  was  putting  up  the  new  curtains  ;  such  a  respectable  old  body, 
though.  She  was  recommended  to  me  by  one  of  the  Hillsbury 
clergymen,and  she  certainly  gets  through  more  work  than  anybody 
I  ever  employed  before." 

Lydia  was  choking  so  that  she  could  scarcely  breathe.  For- 
tunately a  chorus  of  voices  asked  the  question  her  trembling  lips 
could  not  form. 

"  Well,  we  really  don't  exactly  know  how  it  happened,"  replied 
Lady  Olivia,  "  for  there  was  nobody  with  her  at  the  time.  You 
remember,  Mrs.  Brunt,  she  was  working  by  herself  when  we 
passed  through  the  room.  Then  a  few  minutes  later,  when  the 
housekeeper  looked  in,  she  found  poor  Mrs.  Smith  lying  on  the 
floor  quite  unconscious.  We  think  she  must  have  turned  faint,  or 
slipped  when  she  was  trying  to  hang  up  those  heavy  curtains,  and 
fallen  from  the  steps.  She  is  better  now,  but  seems  to  have  hurt 
her  arm  a  good  deal ;  it  was  doubled  under  her  in  the  fall.  I 
don't  know  whether  it's  a  sprain  or  a  broken  limb.  Some  years 
ago  I  went  to  a  course  of  lectures  on  nursing,  but  it's  so  tiresome. 
I  can't  remember  anything,  except  how  to  make  a  mustard  poul- 
tice! So  I  have  told  the  coachman  to  call  for  the  doctor  when 
he  drives  Mrs.  Brunt  to  the  station.     And,  by-the-bye,  the  carriage 
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is  at  the  door,  and  I  am  afraid  you  must  hurry  off  or  you  will 
miss  your  train.     So  sorry  you  can't  stay  longer  1 " 

"What  shall  you  do  with — with  that  poor  woman?"  asked 
Lydia  hoarsely,  as  they  walked  towards  the  carriage. 

"  That's  the  difficulty  !  Of  course  I  must  keep  her  here  for  the 
present,  but,  with  the  house  full  of  people,  the  servants  haven't 
much  time  for  nursing.  As  for  my  curtains,  I  despair  of  ever 
seeing  them  up  now !  And  I  was  so  anxious  to  get  that  room 
finished,  and  fit  to  use  before  our  next  party.  It's  really  too 
trying !  However,"  continued  Lady  Olivia,  who  was  really  good- 
natured,  "  I  am  even  more  vexed  about  the  poor  old  woman. 
Such  a  good  upholstress,  and  thoroughly  honest  besides.  I 
believe  she  has  rather  come  down  in  life,  and  has  rich  relations, 
who  have  treated  her  badly,  or  something.  The  clergyman  of  the 
parish  told  me  all  about  it  once,  only  I  have  forgotten.  At  any 
rate  she  seems  very  poor  now,  and  I  can't  make  out  that  she  has 
anybody  to  look  after  her  at  home.  So  very  awkward  not  to 
know  what  to  do  !  Now,  good-bye.  It's  so  pleasant  to  have  met 
you  at  last.  I  will  write  again  about  the  Hunt  Ball,  but  don't 
make  any  engagements  for  that  week." 

Lady  Olivia  waved  her  hand,  Lawrence  Kite  gave  a  congratu- 
latory farewell  bow,  and  the  carriage  drove  off. 

Twenty  times  during  the  short  drive  to  the  station  Mrs.  Brunt 
was  on  the  point  of  stopping  the  carriage  and  returning  at  all 
hazards  to  her  mother's  sick  bed.  But  this  natural  impulse  faded 
away  as  her  imagination  pictured  all  the  humiliating  details  of 
the  necessary  exposure.  It  was  almost  a  relief  when  the  train 
started  and  all  further  hesitation  was  impossible.  Mr.  Brunt, 
ensconced  behind  a  newspaper,  did  not  notice  his  wife's  uneasiness, 
and  during  the  hour's  railway  journey  she  was  able  at  least  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  silence.  Many  things  occurred  to  her  during 
that  time. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  imagine  that  because  Lydia  was  not 
in  love  with  her  second  husband,  either  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage  or  subsequently,  therefore  she  had  necessarily  been 
unhappy.  During  the  first  period  of  their  married  life  her  feel- 
ings towards  him  were  those  of  passive  gratitude.  Of  late  the 
gratitude  had  somehow  faded  away,  its  disappearance  dating 
from  the  time  when  Lawrence  Kite  taught  her  that  it  was  merely 
a  privilege  for  a  dull  elderly  man  to  lavish  his  money  on  a 
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charming  wife.  Regarded  in  the  light  of  a  necessary  arrange- 
ment for  financing  her  social  operations,  Mr.  Brunt  was  admit- 
tedly invaluable.  Beyond  this  he  was  simply  a  cipher  in  her 
eyes ;  elderly  people,  she  considered,  were  apt  to  be  tedious,  and 
all  that  could  be  expected  of  them  was  not  to  interfere  actively 
with  one's  enjoyment.  It  is  surprising  how  well  a  married  couple 
can  get  on  with  a  very  modest  amount  of  affection,  always 
supposing  that  neither  party  is  cursed  with  a  jealous  disposition. 
In  this  case,  the  man's  perfect  trust  and  the  woman's  absolute 
indifference  prevented  either  of  them  from  indulging  in  disquiet- 
ing suspicions. 

"  That's  a  fine  place  we  were  at  to-day,"  remarked  Mr.  Brunt 
at  dinner  that  evening.  "  Not  that  I  care  for  those  great  build- 
ings myself,"  he  continued.  **  They  always  remind  me  of  gaols 
or  lunatic  asylums,  and  I  catch  myself  calculating  how  many 
inmates  they  will  accommodate." 

"  Wade  Park  is  generally  admired,  I  believe,"  answered  Lydia, 
more  for  the  sake  of  saying  something  than  because  she  really 
took  any  interest  in  the  subject. 

Mr.  Brunt  laughed  genially.  "  Whether  it's  admired  or  not,  I 
know  I  was  glad  enough  to  get  away  this  afternoon  1  I  can  tell 
you  I  was  getting  precious  tired  of  sauntering  after  that  crowd 
of  fine  folks  all  day,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  smile  and  smirk. 
Of  course  it's  different  for  you,  being  to  the  manner  born,  as  one 
might  say.  But  I  am  too  old  to  turn  into  a  fine  gentleman,  and 
not  old  enough  to  become  an  idle  one.  So  that's  how  it  is."  A 
deep  sigh  from  his  wife  here  attracted  his  attention.  "  Are  you 
tired,  or  did  the  railway  journey  give  you  a  headache?"  he 
inquired  tenderly. 

**  Oh  yes,  I  am  tired — tired  to  death  ! "  burst  out  Lydia,  in 
accents  of  such  utter  weariness  that  he  was  quite  startled. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  "  he  began  anxiously. 

"  Nothing  !  I  am  tired  and  nervous,  that's  all.  I  think  I  will 
go  to  the  boudoir  and  lie  down.  No,  don't  let  me  interrupt  you. 
I  would  far  rather  go  alone."  So  waving  aside  her  husband, 
she  rose  languidly  and  left  the  dining-room. 

Mr.  Brunt  followed  admiringly  with  his  eyes  the  graceful 
woman,  whose  dazzling  fairness  was  so  well  set  off  by  the  pale 
green  folds  of  her  richly-embroidered  tea-gown.  When  the  door 
closed  behind  her,  he  deliberately  finished  his  dinner,  thinking 
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the  while  of  his  manifest  unworthiness  to  possess  such  a  superfine 
piece  of  perfection.  Then  an  hour  later,  having  smoked  his 
evening  pipe,  he  went  to  the  boudoir,  and  found  his  wife  sobbing 
her  heart  out  ovei*  some  faded  photographs  and  a  shabby  silver 
locket. 

Mr.  Brunt's  astonishment  knew  no  bounds.  He  had  been 
married  long  enough  to  have  reasonable  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  had  fathomed  his  wife's  character,  and  up  to  this  point  it 
had  struck  him  as  the  very  reverse  of  emotional. 

**  Are  you  ill  ?  "  he  hazarded  timidly.  He  was  not  an  imagina- 
tive man,  and  could  conceive  no  cause  for  those  quivering  lips 
and  long-drawn  sobs,  except  physical  pain.  Receiving  no 
answer  he  came  a  little  nearer,  and  kneeling  down  by  his  wife's 
chair,  tried  with  awkward  kindness  to  comfort  her.  Quite  un- 
consciously she  shrank  away  from  his  touch.  Deeply  hurt,  he 
hurriedly  rose  to  his  feet  and  stood  with  his  back  against  the 
mantelpiece,  in  an  attitude  of  uncompromising  severity. 

The  silence  was  only  broken  by  Lydia's  hysterical  sobs. 

After  a  few  moments  Mr.  Brunt  felt  that  the  situation  was 
becoming  intolerable.  "  Shall  I  ring  for  your  maid  ?  "  he  said 
stiffly. 

"  No,  no !  I  must  speak  first.  Only  give  me  a  little  time." 
Lydia  raised  her  head,  glanced  wildly  round  the  room,  and  let  it 
fall  again  between  her  hands.  The  silence  was,  if  anything,  more 
oppressive  than  before. 

That  lonely  evening  had  decided  Mrs.  Brunt's  fate.  Sitting  in 
her  richly-furnished  boudoir,  surrounded  by  every  luxury  that 
extravagance  could  suggest  or  unlimited  wealth  procure,  the 
thought  of  her  mother  had  suddenly  come  home  to  her  with 
overpowering  intensity.  She  could  picture  vividly  the  sufferings 
of  the  proud,  reserved  woman,  now  abandoned  in  her  age  and 
weakness  to  the  grudging  care  of  strangers.  And  then  came  a 
rush  of  long  forgotten  memories,  how  in  the  days  of  grinding 
poverty  her  mother  had  toiled  and  struggled  to  support  them 
all ;  denying  herself  sometimes  even  to  the  verge  of  starvation 
rather  than  that  they  should  want.  "  Oh,  how  could  I  be  so 
wicked  ?  "  groaned  Lydia,  as  she  recalled  the  weary,  loving  face 
that  hung  over  her  children's  death-beds,  and  comforted  her  in 
those  sad  days  of  broken-hearted  bereavement. 

In  the  first  revulsion  of  feeling  after  the  callousness  of  years, 
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Mrs:  Brunt  completely  forgot  the  fresh  ties  by  which  she  was 
bound.  For  a  time  she  lived  completely  in  the  past,  wildly 
kissing  and  sobbing  over  the  tiny  relics  that  had  so  long  been 
neglected,  out  of  sight.  An  overpowering  desire  to  be  united  to 
her  mother,  and  to  possess  again  some  beloved  object  on  which 
to  lavish  her  pent-up  affections,  took  complete  possession  of  her 
mind.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Brunt  suddenly  dispelled  this 
dream,  and  the  actual  conditions  of  her  present  life  again  became 
obvious.  She  was  indebted  to  this  man  for  everything;  the 
rich  clothes  and  luxurious  surroundings,  which  had  all  become  so 
much  part  of  herself  that  she  could  scarcely  fancy  existence 
without  them.  What  she  had  given  him  in  exchange  was  not  so 
apparent.  Not  love,  certainly ;  that  was  tacitly  understood  not 
to  be  included  in  the  bargain.  But  he  had  not  been  treated  well 
in  more  tangible  ways.  When  Lydia  remembered  the  deference 
she  had  exacted  on  the  grounds  of  her  innate  social  superiority, 
no  wonder  that  she  hesitated  to  speak  out  and  shatter  the  fiction, 
in  virtue  of  which  she  reigned  supreme.  How  Mr.  Brunt  would 
receive  her  confession  she  could  not  imagine.  It  was  true  that 
he  had  repeatedly  expressed  his  intense  distaste  for  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  polite  society ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
had  Just  as  often  heard  him  assert  his  intention  of  getting  his 
money's  worth  out  of  life.  His  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a 
seamstress,  at  present  dependent  on  Lady  Olivia's  charity,  could 
scarcely  be  held  to  fulfil  these  conditions. 

**  I  must  tell  you  at  once,  or  I  shan't  dare  do  it ! "  she  cried 
despairingly.  "  No,  don't  tempt  me  to  put  it  off  any  longer.  I  am 
not  ill  really,  and  to-morrow  I  may  have  become  wicked  again." 

*'  You  are  not  at  all  yourself  this  evening,  that  is  quite  clear," 
interposed  Mr.  Brunt,  fairly  alarmed  by  his  wife's  violent  excite- 
ment. "  You  had  better  rest  now,  and  we  can  talk  another 
time,  if  you  have  an)^hing  to  tell  me," 

"  Ah !  you  say  that ;  but  wait  till  you  have  heard  all.  I  am 
not  such  a  delicate  creature  as  you  take  me  for  ! "  Lydia  broke 
into  a  hysterical  laugh.  Then  checking  herself,  she  went  on 
speaking  very  hurriedly,  as  if  dreading  that  her  resolution  would 
fail.  "  You  have  been  living  under  a  great  mistake,  though  I 
don't  think  it  was  my  fault  at  first  My  girlhood  was  spent 
quite  differently  to  what  you  fancy,  in  poverty  and  work— hard 
work.     Do  you  know  what  my  husband  was  ?  " 
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**  No  ;  some  sort  of  business.  But  surely  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance  now." 

"  Percy  Morgan  .was  a  clerk  on  thirty  shillings  a  week  when  I 
married  him.  In  our  best  days  we  kept  one  servant-girl.  No- 
body who  knew  me  now  could  believe  how  I  worked." 

Having  once  broken  the  ice,  Lydia  appeared  to  take  a  sort  of 
curious  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  these  painful  details. 

"  There  was  no  rest  for  me  from  morning  till  night,"  she  went 
on ;  "  but  I  was  happy,  working  for  Percy  and  the  children. 
The  darlings  I  all  gone,  all  lost  to  me  now  !  Here  they  are,  my 
little  ones.  That  is  their  hair  mixed  with  my  mother's,  the 
gold  and  the  grey.  I  never  would  part  with  that  locket  even 
when  times  were  at  their  hardest,"  and  Lydia,  shaken  with 
hj^terical  sobs,  thrust  the  poor  tawdry  ornament  and  faded 
photographs  into  her  husband's  hands.  She  was  long  past 
noticing  the  absurd  incongruity  of  her  appeal. 

"  But  you  have  not  heard  the  worst  yet,"  she  continued. 
"  How  can  I  tell  you  ?  My  mother  is  not  living  as  you  think — 
as  I  partly  thought  She  is  still  working,  is  poorer  far  than  you 
can  imagine.  I  might  have  known  she  would  be  too  proud  to 
use  our  money  whilst  I  deserted  her.  Ah,  can  you  ever  forgive 
me  for  deceiving  you  so?  That  poor  workwoman  at  Wade 
Park  was  my  mother." 

"  That  poor  woman  was  your  mother !  "  ejaculated  Mr.  Brunt, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder.  It  was  far  worse  than  Lydia  anticipated. 
She  cowered  back  in  her  chair,  half  fearing  that  he  would  kill 
her  in  his  outbreak  of  rage.  "That  poor  woman  was  your 
mother ! "  he  reiterated  ;  "  and  yet  you  left  her." 

A  long  pause,  broken  only  by  the  man's  heavy  footstep,  as  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  room.  Presently  he  stopped  in  front  of 
his  wife,  and  making  a  great  effort,  spoke  calmly  but  with  abso- 
lute decision : 

"  On  one  condition  only  I  will  forgive  you.  The  first  thing 
to-morrow  you  go  with  me  to  Wade,  and  we  bring  away  your 
mother." 

"  To  Wade !  Oh,  how  can  I  go  myself?  "  interrupted  Lydia. 
'*  How  can  I  face  Lady  Olivia  and — ^and  the  rest  ?  " 

"  It  will  not  be  pleasant,"  said  Mr,  Brunt  simply ;  "  but  what 
is  that  compared  with  the  wrong  we  have  inflicted  ?  " 
We  ?    That  /  have  inflicted,  you  mean." 
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Mr.  Brunt  looked  at  the  crushed  little  figure  before  him  long 
and  earnestly. 

"  If  in  this  matter  you  feel  like  I  do,  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  division  between  us.  We  shall  devote  ourselves  to  one  ob- 
ject    If  not,  we  had  better  part  at  once." 

Lydia  was  still  sobbing  piteously,  but  during  the  last  few 
moments  a  gleam  of  light  had  shone  through  the  gloom.  For, 
far  away  in  the  dim  future,  after  climbing  mountains  of  misery 
and  wading  through  depths  of  humiliation,  she  foresaw  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  happier  life  than  she  had  ever  dreamt  of,  with  a 
husband  whose  love  she  was  just  beginning  to  return. 

S.  E.  CARTWRIGHT. 


Captain  Ibartop'a  Strange  Cyperience* 

I  WAS  Sitting  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Lord  Warden  hote- 
at^  Dover,  waiting  for  the  train  to  take  me  to  London.  My 
companion  was  Captain  Hartop,  of  the  32nd  Lancers,  the 
regiment  of  which  I  was  the  colonel.  We  were  returning  from 
a  two  weeks*  holiday  at  Monte  Carlo,  which  we  had  found  very 
pleasant  after  our  hard  work  during  the  Soudan  campaign.  At 
the  best  of  times  I  am  a  restless  mortal ;  I  never  read  anything, 
except  the  daily  papers,  and  such  books  on  military  tactics  as 
the  War  Office  considers  necessary  for  the  enlightenment  of 
commanding  officers. 

**  This  is  a  beastly  hole,  Hartop,"  said  I,  as  I  walked  up  and 
down  the  room.  "In  summer  it  might  be  bearable,  but  in  No- 
vember, and  after  the  delightful  climate  of  the  sunny  south,  it's 
positively  unendurable.  I  suppose  it  will  be  worse  in  London, 
but  as  the  regiment  is  at  Hounslow,  we  must  go  to  that  dirty 
suburb,  whether  we  like  it  not.  I  say,  old  man,  can't  you  say 
something  to  a  fellow  when  he  feels  blue?  Do  you  know  of 
nothing  that  will  take  my  attention  from  this  infernal  weather  ? 
You  are  as  silent  as  a  gravestone  and  you  look  about  as  dismal. 
Is  anything  the  matter  ?  " 

The  captain  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  towards  me,  then,  placing 
his  cigar  on  the  table,  he  replied : 

"Colonel,  I'm  thinking.  ,  I  confess  it's  a  somewhat  unusual 
operation  for  me,  and  it  may  surprise  you  to  hear  that  I  ever 
trouble  my  brain  with  work  of  any  kind.  But  it's  not  that  sort 
of  thinking  I  am  doing ;  I'm  simply  calling  to  my  recollection 
the  event  that  occurred  when  I  was  last  in  this  town.  You  say 
it's  a  beastly  hole ;  I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  I  have  some 
reason  for  doing  so,  although  my  aversion  to  it  is  simply  on 
account  of  an  unfortunate  incident  that  happened  to  me  here." 

"  A  love  affair,  I  suppose,"  I  interrupted  somewhat  peevishly, 
for  I  was  not  in  the  humour  to  listen  to  that  kind  of  tale,  and 
my  friend's  countenance  was  gloomy  enough  to  suggest  that 
some  story  of  misplaced  affection  was  about  to  be  unfolded.    "  I 
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do  remember  that  when  you  joined  us  you  exchanged  from  the 
40th  Highlanders,  a  regiment  that  had  been  stationed  here 
for  nearly  three  years,  and  I  have  heard  it  said  that  your  reason 
for  exchanging  was  unknown  to  anybody,  a  sort  of  mystery,  in 
fact." 

"  Now,  Colonel  Carruthers,"  began  the  captain,  in  a  very  serious 
tone,  '*  I  have  known  you  for  some  few  years  and  I  rely  upon 
your  honour  as  a  gentleman  not  to  repeat  the  story  I  am  about 
to  tell  you  without  my  permission."  I  readily  gave  the  desired 
promise.  Let  me  add  that  the  story  is  so  amusing  that  I  have 
at  last  persuaded  my  friend  to  allow  it  to  appear  in  print,  upon 
the  understanding  that  I  give  whatever  remuneration  the  gener- 
ous ^editor  of  this  magazine  may  send  me  to  Hartop's  favourite 
society — the  newly-founded  organization  for  the  suppression  of 
advertising  in  rural  places. 

**You  have  had  experience,"  he  continued,  "and  you  know 
how  these  things  happen.  I  really  think  it  will  do  me  good  to 
tell  you  the  story.  I  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  when  the 
40th  had  just  been  removed  from  Canterbury  here.  I  was 
feeling  a  bit  down  in  my  luck  in  consequence  of  having  left  a 
very  pretty  and  attractive  girl  behind  in  the  cathedral  city.  I 
had  seen  her  almost  every  day  during  the  summer,  and  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  ask  her  to  marry  me  as  soon  as  I  obtained 
my  captaincy — you  will  remember  that  I  was  only  a  subaltern 
when  I  exchanged.  Heavens !  how  every  detail  comes  back ;  I 
can  see  the  girl  now — tall,  fair,  blue  eyes,  and  that  beautiful 
complexion,  pink  and  white,  that  all  Englishmen  admire  so 
much.  rU  tell  you  her  name,  colonel — Maud  Hughlings.  After 
being  here  a  week,  I  realized  what  a  fool  I  had  been  not  to  have 
settled  matters  one  way  or  the  other  before  leaving,  and  I 
wondered  whether  the  curate  whom  I  had  seen  continually  at  her 
father's  house  was  going  to  cut  me  out  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  I  longed  to  strangle  him." 

At  this  point  the  narrator  stopped  to  take  a  puff  at  his  cigar, 
and  I,  quite  unconsciously,  commenced  to  whistle  "The  girl  I 
left  behind  me." 

.  "Colonel,  if  you  were  not  my  superior  officer,  I  should  caJI 
you  a  brute,"  half-shouted  the  captain  with  a  blush.  "  As  W.  y^i 
I  can  only  continue  my  story.  Of  course,  every  officer  in  the 
regiment  chaflTed  me  most   unmercifully,  and  at  tinies  I  was 
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more  than  pleased  to  get  away  from  them.  We  had  not  been 
here  over  a  month  when  a  brother  lieutenant,  Payten,  told  me 
that  there  was  to  be  a  bal  ftiasqui  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hospital,  and  he  wanted  me  to  go  with  him  and  his  captain, 
Granby.  The  ball,  he  said,  was  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the 
following  week,  and  we  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  our  costumes. 
I  told  him  that  I  did  not  care  to  go  to  a  ball  at  which  I  should 
not  know  a  single  person,  and  begged  to  be  excused.  *  YouVe 
taken  it  to  heart  this  time,'  answered  Payten.  *  I  had  no  idea 
that  the  Canterbury  girl  had  made  such  a  deep  impression. 
This  time  last  year  you  were  not  satisfied  with  less  than  three 
balls  every  week  during  the  winter.' 

"  As  we  talked  we  walked  along  together.  It  was  a  bpautiful 
day  and  the  white  chalk  cliffs,  with  the  sun  shining  on  them, 
seemed  to  make  the  fortifications  look  less  hideous  than  they 
usually  do.  I  had  been  moping  around  myself  for  some  days, 
and  I  felt  that  I  was  getting  quite  sick  of  being  alone.  On 
second  thoughts,  I  decided  to  go  to  the  ball ;  there  is  always 
something  interesting  about  a  masked  ball,  and  if  I  did  go  it 
would  stop  the  incessant  chaffing  that  I  was  receiving  from  all 
my  brother-officers.  'I  suppose  I  shall  be  bored  to  death, 
Payten,  but  I  must  take  my  chances  as  to  that.'  Payten,  with 
his  usual  irritating  way,  slapped  me  on  the  back  :  '  You've 
mourned  long  enough,  old  man.  As  Shelley,  or  some  other  poet, 
says,  "  when  we're  far  from  the  lips  that  we  love,  we've  but  to 
make  love  to  the  lips  that  are  near.' " 

"As  we  strolled  towards  the  mess-room,  we  met  Captain 
Granby,  who  could  talk  of  nothing  but  the  ball  and  of  his 
numerous  friends  who  were  coming  from  London  to  attend  it. 
Within  a  few  days  these  friends  arrived.  As  Granby  was  un- 
married, they  were,  of  course,  all  of  the  sterner  sex,  and  I  was  a 
good  deal  surprised  to  find  that  one  of  them,  who  accompanied 
his  elder  brother,  was  a  boy  of  not  more  than  eighteen  summers. 
What  on  earth  could  have  induced  Granby  to  ask  a  schoolboy 
to  come  all  that  way  to  spend  three  or  four  days  with  men  at 
least  ten  years  his  senior?  The  lad's  name  was  George  Rad- 
stock,  and  as  a  mimic,  I  think  he  was  the  most  remarkable 
person  I  have  come  across.  He  kept  the  dinner  table  in  roars 
of  laughter  with  his  stories — some  of  them  true,  others  manu- 
factured for  the  occasion.      He  certainly  possessed  the  most 
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wonderful  control  over  his  voice  and  eyes — and  very  fine  eyes 
they  were.  In  fact,  he  was  a  very  pretty  boy — not  a  hair  on  his 
face,  and  an  abundant  crop  on  his  head.  But,  like  most  pre- 
cocious youths,  he  was  very  conceited,  as  was  shown  by  his 
absurd  remark  that  the  stage  (he  intended  to  adorn  that  profes- 
sion) was  a  much  nobler  life  than  the  army. 

**  Young  Radstock's  brother,  Claud,  was  a  very  different  speci- 
men of  humanity,  being  a  middle-aged  and  grey-haired  attachi 
of  the  British  Embassy  at  Paris.  He  was  home  for  a  few  weeks' 
vacation,  and,  although  evidently  well-informed,  seldom  opened 
his  mouth.  I  think  he  strongly  disapproved  of  his  brother's 
excessive  exuberance  of  spirits,  but  he  said  nothing  about  it. 
Granby's  other  visitors  were  three  typical  army  men,  who  need 
no  description ;  they  were  pleasant  gentlemen  of  the  aristocratic 
class,  not  overburdened  with  brains. 

**  Excuse  the  apparent  digression,  colonel ;  it  was  really  unavoid- 
able.    I  assure  you  I  am  making  the  story  as  short  as  possible. 

"  The  evening  of  the  ball  arrived  in  due  course.  By  that  time 
my  spirits  had  wonderfully  revived.  I  had  ceased  to  think  con- 
tinually of  my  inamorata^  and  I  don't  ever  remember  feeling 
more  cheerful.  It  was  the  reaction,  I  suppose ;  but  one's  feelings 
are  not  easily  accounted  for. 

"  When  we  reached  the  Town  Hall,  in  which  the  dance  was 
being  held,  I  found  that  it  was  quite  easy  to  obtain  introduction, 
and  I  soon  began  to  enjoy  myself  immensely.  There  was  a 
freedom  about  the  affair  that  is  not  always  present  at  London 
gatherings,  and  the  ladies  seemed  to  be  most  attractive.  I  had 
danced  several  times  and  the  ball  was  in  full  swing,  when  I 
noticed  a  girl  sitting  alone  in  a  corner,  partially  hidden  by  a 
curtain.  Something  about  her  attracted  me  as  soon  as  I  looked 
at  her  tyos^  which,  of  course,  were  the  only  feature  that  showed 
through  the  mask.  For  a  moment  I  thought  that  I  had  seen 
those  eyes  before,  but  after  consideration,  I  concluded  that  I 
must  be  mistaken.  After  looking  at  her  as  long  as  I  could 
without  actual  rudeness,  I  summoned  sufficient  courage  to  go 
and  ask  her  why  she  was  not  dancing.  She  answered  in  that 
low,  deep  voice,  which  so  few  women  have,  that  she  preferred  to 
look  on.  From  that  moment  all  other  girls  faded  into  insigni- 
ficance ;  I  felt  convinced  from  her  voice  that  she  must  be  ven' 
charming." 
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Here  my  companion  paused,  rang  the  bell,  ordered  a  couple  of 
brandies  and  soda — ^a  drink  I  detest — ^and,  without  waiting  for 
their  arrival,  continued.  "  Colonel,  I  have  often  heard  you  make 
fun  of  the  idea  of  love  at  first  sight ;  do  not  do  it  any  more — it's 
the  only  love  that  is  lasting."  After  taking  a  long  drink,  speaking 
very  slowly  and  dreamily,  my  friend  said,  "  I  can*t  tell  you  all 
that  we  said  to  each  other,  and  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  being 
bored  as  it  is,  but,  after  a  time,  she  suggested  a  walk  in  the 
garden  at  the, back  of  the  hall.  The  night  was  as  beautiful  as 
any  night  in  September  can  be,  and  I  was  thoroughly  pleased 
when  we  found  a  quiet  nook  where  we  could  carry  on  our  con- 
versation to  the  accompaniment  of  the  distant  music  and  the 
low  murmur  of  the  sea.  If  a  man  has  one  spark  of  poetry  in  his 
soul,  such  a  scene  as  that,  and  such  a  companion,  must  bring  it  out." 

Here  Hartop  apologized  for  this  sentimental  outburst,  and 
assured  me  that  I  should  realize  the  truth  of  his  remarks  myself 
some  day.  I  ought  to  say  that  I  am  a  confirmed  old  bachelor, 
and  that  some  of  the  boys  in  the  regiment  insist  that,  having 
been  jilted  in  early  life,  I  am  now  a  woman-hater. 

**  You  should  have  heard  her  talk.  She  seemed  to  have  more 
brains  than  any  girl  I  had  ever  met  before,  and  her  knowledge 
of  nature — ^particularly  birds,  of  which  I  am  passionately  fond — 
appeared  to  me  quite  remarkable.  But  we  had  not  been  sitting 
in  the  garden  very  long  before  Payten  passed  with  a  lady  on  his 
arm.  He  seemed  to  cast  envious  glances  at  me,  and  I  thought 
my  companion  not  icedthem.  At  any  rate  she  said,  *  That  is  one 
of  your  friends,  is  it  not  ?  I  think  he  wants  you  ;  had  we  not 
better  go  back  to  the  ball-room  ? '  I  assured  her  that  he  was 
my  friend,  not  my  keeper,  that  he  was  evidently  well  employed, 
and  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  anything  of  importance  to 
say  to  me.  I  insisted  that  nothing  would  induce  me  to  return  to 
the  ball-room,  and  that  I  wished  that  we  could  remain  where  we 
were  for  ever.  She  did  not  raise  any  serious  objection  to  remain- 
ing for  the  present,  and  we  continued  our  conversation.  She 
told  me  a  great  deal  about  the  place  and  the  people,  and  her 
eyes  looked  so  lovely  all  the  time  that  I  became  more  and 
more  infatuated.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  retired  naval 
officer,  who  lived  at  Dover,  partly  because  it  was  a  cheap  place 
to  live  in,  partly  on  account  of  its  being  in  England,  and  yet 
very  near  to  Paris — a  city  that  had  great  attractions  for  him. 
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**At  this  juncture  in  our  talk  my  fair  companion  suddenly 
informed  me  that  she  had  left  her  fan  in  the  dancing  hall,  and 
she  asked  me  to  go  and  look  for  it  at  the  place  where  she  was 
sitting  when  I  first  saw  her.  I  thought  that  this  was  a  trick  to 
get  rid  of  me,  and  I  strongly  objected  to  going,  but  she  was 
obdurate,  and  I  was  compelled  to  obey  her.  To  my  surprise  and 
joy  I  found  the  fan  very  quickly,  and  was  hurrying  back  again 
when  I  met  Payten,  who  stopped,  and  commenced  in  a  whisper : 
'  Hartop,  old  boy,  do  exercise  a  little  sense ;  you  evidently 
don't  know  anything  about  the  widow  with  whom  you  are 
having  such  a  desperate  flirtation.  She's  engaged  to  the  most 
irascible  French  count  you  ever  heard  of.  For  goodness  sake 
be  careful* 

"  At  this  moment  Granby  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Walking 
up  to  me  he  said  in  an  undertone,  *  May  I  advise  you,  as  a  friend, 
to  pay  less  attention  to  the  fair  widow,  unless  you  want  a  duel 
and  the  very  devil  of  a  row  with  a  fiery  Frenchman  ?  * 

"  I  didn't  care  one  little  fig  for  duels,  for  I  was  fascinated  and 
utterly  reckless.  In  language  more  forcible  than  polite  I  told 
both  of  my  friends  to  mind  their  own  business.  I  then  hastened 
back  to  the  garden  and  found,  to  my  intense  relief,  that  my 
divinity  had  not  deserted  me.  A  widow  was  she — that  might, 
perhaps,  explain  the  sad  expression  which  her  eyes  at  times 
wore ;  still,  she  was,  according  to  my  friend's  account,  going 
to  be  married  a  second  time.  She  seemed  to  brighten  up  as  I 
gave  her  the  fan,  and  she  thanked  me  for  it,  oh !  so  sweetly  ;  but 
the  wearied  look  returned  to  her  eyes  almost  as  soon  as  she  ceased 
speaking. 

"  I  did  my  utmost  to  resume  our  old  frivolous  talk,  but  the 
attempt  was  a  failure,  and  at  last  I  asked  her  the  cause  of  her 
sadness.  At  first  she  ignored  my  questions,  then  changed  the 
subject  to  some  every-day  topic,  but  after  a  time  I  succeeded  in 
drawing  from  her  the  story  of  her  life. 

"  She  was  a  widow,  as  Granby  had  said,  and  was  living  with  her 
father,  as  she  had  previously  told  me  herself.  When  only  seven- 
teen her  father  had  compelled  her  to  marry  old  Sir  Thomas 
Gascoine,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather,  was  crippled 
with  the  gout,  and  was  burdened  with  a  temper  that  made  most 
people  afraid  to  go  near  him.  He  had  treated  her  like  a  brute, 
and  when,  after  four  years  of  married  life,  he  was  removed  to 
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another  world,  he  managed  to  vent  his  spleen  on  his  pretty  widow 
by  leaving  his  entire  property  in  the  hands  gf  a  single  trustee — a 
man  as  brutal  as  himself — and  to  this  j)erson,  a  French  count,  he 
willed  his  whole  estate,  if  the  young  widow  did  not  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  executor's  wishes.  A  more  infamous  will  it  would 
be  impossible  to  conceive. 

"  *  I  haven't  a  penny  of  my  own,'  she  said,  in  that  beautiful  deep 
voice  I  have  already  referred  to,  *and  the  count  incessantly 
worries  me  to  marry  him.  So  fiendish' — she  used  that  word — *  are 
his  intentions  that  he  has  actually  threatened  not  to  give  me  a 
single  shilling  of  my  late  husband's  income  unless  I  become  his 
wife  within  the  present  year.  I  consulted  my  father,  as  any 
woman  naturally  would,  under  the  circumstances,  particularly 
when  she  has  no  mother ;  but  he's  not  a  sympathetic  man,  and 
his  advice  was,  *'  Marry  the  count ;  he  has  the  best  champagne  in 
France  at  his  chateau,  and  he  plays  vingt-et-un  better  than  any 
man  I  ever  knew.  I  will  come  and  live  with  you."  I  then,'  she  con- 
tinued, *  unknown  to  anybody,  took  a  trip  to  London,  having  pre- 
viously made  an  appointment  by  letter  with  Mr.  George  Lewis, 
the  eminent  solicitor.  I  showed  him  the  copy  of  Sir  Thomas' 
will,  which  the  count  had  given  me,  Mr.  Lewis  was  most  kind  ; 
but,  after  reading  the  document  carefully  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
assured  me  that  I  could  not  dispute  the  count's  authority.  If  I 
did  not  act  as  he  wished  in  any  matter,  trivial  or  important,  he 
was  at  liberty  to  ceasfs  providing  me  even  with  the  means  of 
existence.  I  intend  to  marry  him  next  month,'  she  concluded 
bitterly. 

**  I  was  positively  thunderstruck  at  this  announcement ;  the 
very  idea  of  marrying  a  man  she  loathed  seemed  inexplicable  to 
me,  and  I  told  her  so. 

"  *  What  am  I  to  do  ? '  she  asked.  *  I  am  absolutely  at  his 
mercy,  and  he  can  deprive  me  of  everything  at  any  moment.' 

**  Colonel,  I  am  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and  I'm  hanged  if  I  could 
stand  it  any  longer.  I  seized  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  vowed 
that  she  should  never  marry  the  beast — that  I  would  save  her, 
whatever  the  risks  might  be. 

"  She  quietly  drew  her  hand  away,  shaking  her  head  mourn- 
fully. 

** '  I  must  bear  my  burden  myself;  some  people  are  bom  under 
an  unlucky  star.'  she  murmured.     *  But  there  is  always  one  way 
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out  of  one's  troubles/  she  added,  in  an  undertone,  as  she  glanced 
at  the  dancing  waves. 

"  The  thought  of  that  charming  girl  being  driven  to  suicide 
made  me  desperate.  I  would  marry  her  myself  and  laugh  at  the 
future.  I  told  her  that  I  did  not  care  two  straws  what  happened 
before  or  after,  if  she  would  only  consent  to  be  my  wife. 

"  She  shook  her  head,  and,  turning  her  eyes  full  upon  me,  said, 
'  And  what  about  Maud  Hughlings  ? ' 

'^  I  must  admit  that  this  question  disconcerted  me  not  a  little. 
How  could  she  know  about  my  Canterbury  flirtation?  Oh, 
Payten  and  Granby  had  been  gossiping  so  much  that  the  story 
was  all  over  the  town.  She  kept  her  gaze  fixed  upon  me  and  I 
was  compelled  to  say  something.  As  a  rule  I  am  by  no  means 
poetical,  as  you  know,  but  that  night  I  was  so  much  in  love  that 
I  had  become  sentimental.  The  Canterbury  girl  was  nothing  to 
me  now ;  after  all  my  affection  for  her  was  only  a  passing  fancy. 

" '  You  must  know,'  I  said, '  that  any  man  would  drop  a  meadow 
daisy,  pretty  as  they  are,  if  he  had  the  luck  to  find  a  rare  and 
beautiful  orchid.' 

''  This  little  speech,  fascinating  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  seemed 
to  displease  her  considerably,  as  she  drew  her  hand  away  from 
mine.  An  instant  afterwards  she  exclaimed,  *  I  hear  his  foot- 
steps ;  he  must  not  see  us  together.  Good-bye,  forget  me  and 
my  troubles.'  'Never,'  I  answered.  *I  cannot  and  will  not 
allow  you  to  go  like  this.  I  must  meet  you  again.  Remember 
that  as  yet  I  have  not  even  seen  your  face.  Shall  you  be  on  the 
parade  to-morrow  ? ' '  No,  no ;  please  let  me  go,'  was  all  she  would 
say.  After  many  entreaties,  however,  she  finally  consented  to 
meet  me  at  the  back  of  the  fort — a  place  seldom  visited — ^at  half- 
past  eleven  the  following  morning.  She  then  hurried  away  and 
I  saw  her  join  an  elderly  foreign-looking  man,  in  plain  evening 
dress  and  without  a  mask.  He  might  have  been  handsome 
once,  but  the  signs  of  dissipation  were  now  plainly  marked ;  his 
face  was  red  and  slightly  bloated,  and  I  thought  his  expression 
was  simply  villainous.  I  am  sure  you  can  imagine  my  feelings, 
although  you  hate  women.  I  seemed  to  know  by  instinct  that 
she  was  going  away  with  this  man,  without  my  getting  a  glance 
at  her  face.  At  any  cost  I  must  save  her  from  that  Frenchman. 
A  thousand  wild  and  impossible  schemes  passed  through  my 
brain,  and  while  this  mental  process  was  going  on,  Payten  came 
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up  to  me  and  asked  if  I  was  ready  to  go  home.  Of  course  I 
was ;  the  ball  had  ceased  to  have  any  attraction  for  me.  I  was 
astonished,  however,  that  Payten  had  any  intention  of  leaving 
before  one  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  everybody — ^both  ladies 
and  men — ^were  to  remove  their  masks.  His  explanation  was 
that  he  had  a  headache  and  was  feeling  generally  out  of  sorts. 

"Upon  my  arrival  at  the  barracks,  I  put  on  a  smoking  suit 
and  sat  down  in  my  favourite  arm-chair.  I  was  anxious  to 
concoct  some  plan  for  saving  the  fair  widow  from  marrying  the 
villainous-looking  Frenchman,  and  was  so  thoroughly  infatuated 
that  I  was  determined  to  succeed  whatever  might  be  the  con- 
sequences. Before  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  much  to 
my  annoyance,  Payten  appeared  in  my  room ;  he  proceeded  to 
light  his  pipe  and  to  make  himself  as  much  at  home  as  if  the 
apartment  belonged  to  him.  He  explained  that  his  headache 
had  been  caused  by  the  heated  ball-room  and  that  a  dose  of 
brom<hcaffein  had  entirely  cured  it.  It  was  evident  that  I 
should  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  him  for  at  least  a  couple  of 
hours.  He  informed  me,  to  my  disappointment,  that  Granby  was 
coming  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  me  as  soon  as  he  got  back  from 
the  ball.  At  first  he  talked  about  the  most  ordinary  subjects, 
and  then  began,  quite  suddenly : '  I  say,  George,  who  introduced 
you  to  Lady  Gascoine  ?  I  always  understood  that  Count  Bava- 
roire  never  introduced  her  to  anybody,  and  always  fumed  with 
rage  if  he  saw  her  so  much  as  speak  to  any  other  man.  People 
say  that  she  is  very  much  in  love  with  him,  and  I  must  confess 
that,  until  to-night,  I  never  saw  them  apart* 

•'  This  speech  caused  me  to  lose  my  temper,  and  jumping  to 
my  feet,  I  almost  shouted,  *  Understand,  Payten,  this  unfortunate 
lady  is,  by  the  terms  of  her  late  husband's  will,  entirely  under 
the  control  and  at  the  mercy  of  this  man.  She  loathes  him  as 
much  as  it  is  possible  for  any  good,  pure-minded  and  noble  girl 
to  detest  a  dissipated,  selfish  fiend  in  human  form  ;  it  is  my 
intention  to  save  her  from  such  a  horrible  fate  as  a  marriage 
with  this  brutal  Frenchman.'  By  this  speech  I  had  intended  to 
convey  an  intimation  that  I  wanted  to  drop  the  subject,  but  I 
was  angry  and  had  not  realized  that  it  would  not  have  the 
desired  effect 

"As  soon  as  I  ceased  speaking,  Payten  began  to  laugh, 
and  at  the  same  moment  Granby  bounced  into  the  room  in  a 
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breathless  .condition.  Addressing  me,  he  said,  'The  beautiful 
widow  is  coming  to  see  you  to-night  to  warn  you  that  her  blood- 
thirsty lover  intends  to  challenge  you  to  a  duel  to-morrow,  and 
to  shoot  you  down,  like  a  dog,  if  you  refuse  to  fight ;  she  will  be 
here  in  a  few  minutes.' 

"  I  interrupted  the  speaker  at  this  point,  as  I  was  in  no  humour 
for  any  childish  jokes.  *  I  do  wish,  Granby,*  I  said,  *  you  would 
stop  this  silly  nonsense ;  it's  really  annoying  to  me.'  *  I  assure 
you,  Hartop,'  he  answered,  *that  I  am  telling  you  the  truth. 
Lady  Gascoine  came  up  to  me  as  I  was  leaving  the  hall,  much 
to  my  surprise,  as  I  was  never  introduced  to  her,  and  in  a  timid, 
excited  manner,  half  whispered,  *  I  believe  you  are  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Hartop's ;  please  excuse  my  asking  you  to  take  a  message 
to  him.  I  believe  he  has  gone.  Although  it  may  seem  a  most 
imprudent  proceeding,  I  must  see  him  to-night,  and  I  intend  to 
drive  to  his  quaiters  on  my  way  home.  I  suppose  my  doing 
this  will  be  the  talk  of  the  town  to-morrow,  but  I  have  ceased  to 
care  what  people  say  about  me,  and  I  must  warn  your  friend  of 
the  danger  he  is  in.  Of  course  you  must  have  heard  of  the 
Count  Bavaroire  and  of  his  penchant  for  duels.  Well,  he's 
furious  because  he  saw  me  talking  to  Mr.  Hartop,  and  he 
threatens  to  challenge  him  to  a  duel  with  pistols  to-morrow.  If 
Mr.  Hartop  does  not  agree  to  this,  the  count  vows  that  he  will 
shoot  him  on  sight.  I  must  persuade  him  to  go  away  from 
here  until  the  count's  anger  subsides.  The  impropriety  of  my 
calling  upon  a  bachelor  at  this  late  hour  might  be  lessened  if 
you,  after  giving  my  message,  would  kindly  stay  with  Mr.  Har- 
top until  my  interview  with  him  is  over.*  These  last  words 
were  hardly  out  of  Granby's  mouth  before  I  heard  t\i^  frou-frou 
sound  which  we  English  call  the  *  rustling '  of  a  dress.  Before 
my  visitor  had  time  to  knock,  Granby  had  risen  from  his  seat 
and  had  opened  the  door.  The  lady,  to  my  surprise,  still  wore 
a  mask,  and  neither  bowed  nor  spoke  until  she  was  close  to  my 
side.  She  then  addressed  me  in  a  far  sterner  tone  than  I  had 
considered  her  capable  of  commanding.  '  Do  you  still  prefer  the 
rare  orchid  to  the  meadow  daisy  ? '  she  asked.  I  was  about  to 
seize  her  hand  and  press  it  to  my  lips,  when  she  drew  back  and, 
bursting  into  a  peal  of  laughter  that  rang  through  the  still  air- 
it  was  almost  daylight — pulled  off  the  domino,  mask  and  wig 
and  stood  revealed — the  boy,  George  Radstock  I 
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•*  For  a  moment  I  was  positively  stricken  dumb.  Then  I  made 
a  dash  at  that  extremely  clever  youth.  Had  I  had  the  chance, 
I  believe  I  should  have  murdered  him  on  the  spot.  But  both 
Granby  and  Pajrten  held  me  until  he  had  left  the  room.  For 
months  I  literally  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  I  should  *  go  for 
him'  even  now  if  I  happened  to  meet  him.  Since  that 
humiliating  scene,  however,  I  have  never  set  eyes  upon  him." 

Here  I  collapsed  into  roars  of  laughter;  the  story  had  in- 
terested and  amused  me.  When  I  had  sufficiently  recovered 
to  speak,  I  asked  my  companion  if  he  had  seen,  or  heard,  any- 
thing of  Miss  Maud  Hughlings,  who  appeared  to  have  entirely 
dropped  out  of  the  story. 

"  She  married  the  curate.  Colonel,  you  are  my  commanding 
officer,  but  you  are  an  unsympathetic  beast,  all  the  same ;  you Ve 
no  regard  for  my  feelings,  or  you  wouldn't  laugh  at  my  misfor- 
tune like  that.  Remember  that  I  rely  upon  your  promise  never 
to  relate  this  unfortunate  incident  in  my  career  to  a  living  soul, 
without  my  express  permission." 

LAWRENCE    IRWELL. 


H  Grecian  £ncounter« 

By  G.  G.  CHATTERTON. 

He  was  being  bored  to  his  extinction.  She  was  being  bored, 
though  to  a  lesser  extent.  This,  of  course  ;  boredom,  like  other 
things,  rooting  its  essence  in  comparison :  therefore,  whereas  his 
ennui  contrasted  with  the  what-else-might-be  in  the  life  of  man, 
hers  compared  merely  with  what  came  into  the  existence  of 
woman — ^hence  the  danger  of  her  non-survival  was  mitigated. 
The  elective  affinity  of  nothing  upon  earth  to  do,  and  an  abnor- 
mal allowance  of  hours  to  do  it  in,  naturally  drove  them  together : 
besides,  no  man  ever  can  stand  being  thrown  entirely  upon  his 
own  resources ;  and  though  an  occasional  woman  can,  she  pre- 
fers the  society  of  one  of  the  opposite  sex  to  superintend  her 
progress  through  the  experiment.  She  was  such  a  dear  little 
thing,  young,  and  of  the  evidently  helpless,  clinging  order, 
made  for  man's  delectation,  that  he  really  couldn't  resist  it, 
and  she,  moulded  in  the  responsive  nature,  accordingly — well, 
responded. 

Shrimpgate,  the  counterpart  of  every  other  dull  seaside  resort 
in  Britain,  presented  absolutely  nothing  for  him  to  do  beyond  in 
the  morning  lying  full  length  along  the  sands,  puffing  a  cigar 
and  reading  the  London  paper,  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
the  mingling  strains  of  "  Mascagni "  on  the  German  band, 
"  D'isy  "  on  the  piano-organ,  "  Rock  of  Ages  "  by  the  blind  man 
on  the  harmonium,  and  the  noises  of  the  nigger  minstrels,  the 
preaching  layman,  the  children  who  bathe  and  the  children  who 
resist  to  bathe,  that  combine  to  swell  the  melodious  total  of  the 
matutinal  beach.  In  the  afternoon  a  lounge  on  the  parade, 
puffing  more  cigar,  or  on  the  pier,  watching  mediocre  per- 
formances of  sorts  until  the  hour  arrived  for  dinner  at  the  yacht- 
ing club — the  evening  could  there  be  spent  passably,  a  chat  and 
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smoke  on  the  sea-commanding  balcony,  and  game  of  billiards 
with  any  stray  member  turning  up,  bringing  his  day  down  to  its 
whisky-and-soda  finis.  These,  with  the  addition  of  an  early 
plunge  and  swim  in  the  waves,  constituting  his  entire  unvaried 
programme  of  events,  what  wonder  then  that  the  company  of  a 
guileless  beguiler  should  be  welcome  to  leaven  all?  save,  of 
course,  its  opening  and  concluding  portions.  Happening,  too, 
to  be  staying  in  the  same  hotel,  it  seemed  nowise  very  remark- 
able or  unnatural  that  often  the  times  of  their  egress  and  their 
ingress  should  be  identical,  and  the  girl's  chaperon  didn't  appear 
to  notice  it  a  bit.  Aunt  Mary  in  the  mornings  settled  herself 
near  the  lay  preacher,  and  worked  warm,  woolly  shawls  on  the 
sunny  sands,  and  in^the  afternoons  caused  herself  to  be  trundled 
unceasingly  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  parade  in  a  bath- 
chair,  and,  apparently,  was  quite  indifferent  as  to  how  her  pretty 
niece  was  passing  her  day. 

"  What !  not  ready  to  go  out  yet ! "  he  exclaimed,  meeting 
her  tripping  hatless  down  the  passage. 

•*  I  must  first  write  my  letter." 

**  This  is  the  third  day  this  week  that  you  have  told  me  that," 
he  said  impatiently. 

'*  One  must  write  to — one's  people,"  she  smiled  back* 

He  had  been  an  ass,  he  told  himself,  to  speak  to  her  like  that 
— authoritatively,  reproachfully:  a  mistake,  as  if  putting  on 
rights  of  proprietorship  with  her.  Poor  little  girl  1  How  soft 
and  shy  she  was.  What  a  pretty,  timid  glance  upwards  she  had 
given  him  when  she  pleaded  writing  to  her  people — but  he  must 
mind  not  to  put  ideas  into  her  head.  He  was  not  more  con- 
ceited than  most  men,  but,  hang  it  all,  he  had  best  be  a  bit 
careful.  So  he  arranged  to  be  more  circumspect  in  his  tone  and 
manner  as  he  lay  on  his  back  in  the  sun,  with  his  hat  tilted  over 
his  eyes,  and  from  out  the  corners  of  them  saw  her  presently 
approaching.  She  made  her  advance  leisurely,  keeping  by  the 
sea,  and  gazing  out  at  it  as  if  she  never  had  observed  him  up 
there  high  and  dry  on  the  sands ;  and  she  promenaded  herself 
along  to  where  the  cliff  jutting  out  made  a  boundary,  and  thence 
she  returned  as  in  a  circle  nearer  to  where  he  was,  her  little  feet 
gravitating  by  degrees  towards  him  until  she  pulled  up  alongside 
him,  he  having  meanwhile  sat  himself  bolt  upright,  when,  after  a 
few  words  exchanged,  she  would  seat  herself  near  him.     Each 
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morning  these  little  manoeuvres  repeated  themselves.  But,  in 
accordance  with  his  decision,  he  did  not  receive  her  with  effusion 
equivalent  to  his  annoyance  displayed  at  her  postponement  of 
arrival,  noting  which,  the  soft,  shy  little  girl  smiled  a  small  smile 
all  to  and  inside  herself. 

"This  certainly  is  a  beastly  dull  hole,"  was  what  he 
observed. 

"  It  is  not  a  gay  place,"  she  acquiesced  amiably. 

"  Kind  of  place  one  could  only  stop  on  in  just  byway  of  filling 
Up  a  gap  before — er — going  on  somewhere  else — or  doing  some 
other  thing,"  he  pursued  lucidly  out  of  the  Machiavellian  cunning 
of  his  soul. 

"  Just  so,"  again  she  agreed. 

"  Nothing  ever  could  induce  me  to  come  twice  to  such  a 
place." 

**  Nothing  ever  will  bring  me  near  such  dulness  again,"  she 
declared  so  emphatically  that  he  stared  at  her  surprised.  "  But, 
of  course,  now  I  am  here  with  Aunt  Mary,"  she  added  in  her 
customary  gentle  manner,  and  began  plumping  stones  into  the 
sea. 

**Why  does  one  always  throw  stones  into  the  sea?"  he 
wondered. 

"  Because  you  have  nothing  else  to  do  when  near  it,"  she  told 
him,  whereat  they  both  laughed^  and  in  their  laughter  somehow 
melted  away  those  prudent  considerations  of  his. 

She  was  such  a  pretty  little  thing,  he  was  thinking,  with  her 
china  complexion  and  red  lips  and  great  innocent  blue  eyes,  and 
50  nicely  got-up,  too ;  and  he  liked  a  well-got-up  woman.  That 
blue  dress,  with  all  the  white  lace,  suited  her  down  to  the  ground, 
and  so  did  the  wide-brimmed  hat,  with  the  crafty  dints  and 
follows,  that  let  you  see  the  blonde  hair  waving  and  curling 
beneath  it.  Nearly  every  other  woman  in  the  place  wore  a  hard 
round  sailor  hat,  with  a  band  of  ribbon  like  his  own ;  and  he 
hated  women's  head-gear  to  repeat  his  own.  Her  little  feet,  too, 
artlessly  thrust  out  in  natty  tan  shoes,  were  so  pretty ;  and  so 
were  the  small,  plump  hands,  with  a  multitude  of  hand- 
some finger-rings.  More  than  once  he  had  found  himself 
wondering  where  they  all  had  come  from,  until,  when  she  had 
told  him  she  was  an  orphan,  he  had  concluded  they  had  been 
her  mother's. 
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**  How  the  diamonds  flash  in  the  sun,"  he  said,  watching 
her  stone-throwing.  "  I  like  jewellery,  and  I  suppose  you  do, 
too." 

"  Oh,  I  do,"  she  answered,  with  a  great  deal  more  enthusiasm 
than  she  usually  displayed ;  "  immensely !  I  love  every  sort  of 
jewel — diamonds  most  of  all." 

"Ah,  yes,  diamonds.  I  like  to  look  at  a  lady  wearing  a 
lot  of  diamonds,"  he  said,  not  that  he  was  connecting  this 
particular  one  with  them:  her  fresh  simplicity  seemed  apart 
from  them. 

"  They  are  going  to  have  professional  swimming  and  diving 
off  the  pier  this  afternoon,"  he  told  her.    **  Will  you  come  ?  " 

"  No — I  don't  know,"  she  uttered  vaguely. 

"  Well,  but  which  do  you  mean  ?  for  I  don't  care  to  go  to  the 
place  unless  you  do." 

**  Oh,  yes ! "  with  a  start.  "  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  didn't  think 
a  bit  of  what  I  was  saying.  My  mind  was  wandering  after 
diamonds.  Yes,  of  course,  I  should  like  to  go— with  you,"  she 
concluded  in  soft  undertone,  and  with  that  pretty  semi-frightened 
flickering  glance  from  under  her  lashes,  which  always,  in  his  own 
language,  "  fetched  "  him.  He  liked  these  soft  women,  who  could 
be  pleasant  without  being  clever ;  and  she  was  not  a  bit  clever, 
which  was  such  a  comfort,  nor  sharp,  nor  worldly,  nor  far-seeing> 
nor  any  of  the  horrid  things  so  many  girls  were. 

"  You  don't  swim  yourself,  do  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  never  go  into  the  water,"  with  a  little  repugnant  shiver  ; 
"  it  is  so  cold  and  wet  and  nasty.  I  like  sitting  sunning  on  the 
sands  much  better." 

As  she  spoke  her  preference  in  her  soft,  cooing  voice,  almost 
instinctively  she  drew  a  little  nearer  to  him,  somehow  insinuating 
to  him  that  she  liked  better  sunning  with  him. 

''  If  s  ever  so  much  nicer,"  he  agreed.  **  Especially  in  this 
country,  where  the  ladies  make  such  guys  of  themselves,  even 
when  they  bathe  in  public.  I  was  thinking  that  just  now  as  J  was 
coming  along  here  past  them." 

**  Don't  they  ?  Have  you  noticed  one  great  fat  thing  in  a  very 
tight  crimson  suit  ?  She  looks  just  like  St  two-pronged  radish. 
Aunt  Mary  always  puts  up  her  sunshade  between  them  all  and 
her  as  she  goes  by.  Aunt  Mary  is  extremely  proper ;  she  might 
be  called  Propriety  in  plain  clothes." 
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He  laughed.  From  some  points  of  view  he  would  not 
have  guessed  that  Aunt  Mary  was  this.  Later  in  the  day, 
on  their  way  to  their  pier,  they  passed  her  encased  in  her  bath- 
chair. 

"  Did  you  see  her  brown  book  upon  her  lap  ?  That  is  Aunt 
Mary's  prayer-book  ;  she  reads  the  Psalms  for  the  day  in  it  each 
day,  and  she  reads  them  out  loud  to  her  bath-chair  man  ;  and  as 
she  closes  the  book  he  always  says,  *  Them  was  a  beautiful  lot 
we  had  this  day,  ma'am,*  and  then  she  gives  him  a  shilling  extra 
for  himself,  as  it  showed  how  he  had  been  attending.  Wouldn't 
it  be  funny  having  a  tame  bath-chair  man  to  read  out  Psalms 
to!" 

So  she  chattered  through  the  sunny  hours,  and  never  bored 
him,  her  n'diveU  was  so  amusing,  and  her  pretty,  flattering  ways 
— so  evidently  without  intent,  thereby  trebling  their  flattery — so 
charming ;  and  they  strolled  about  the  pier  and  sat  upon  its 
benches,  gazing  over  its  edges  on  the  professionals  swimming 
and  diving  beneath  them  ;  and  what  people  there  were  to  talk, 
talked  about  them,  and  opined  that  it  must  end  in  a  match,  and 
said  what  an  excellent  contrast  they  would  make,  she  with  her 
innocent  blonde  prettiness,  and  he  olive  and  dark  with  his  bold 
black  eyes.  If  one  were  to  write  down  all  they  said  through 
those  loitering,  Shrimpgate  days,  it  might  read  a  silly  record 
but  as  everybody  knows,  it  is  how  the  words  are  spoken, 
not  the  things  that  are  said,  that  turns  the  balance,  so  that 
still  there  lurked  an  under-current  through  the  inanities  of 
which  each  was  conscious — moreover,  he  knew  that  she  knew 
of  it,  and  she  knew  that  he  knew  of  it.  The  best  state  of 
affairs  in  the  world  if  only  there  was  no  such  aftermath  as 
consequences. 

They  were  going  for  a  long  row  one  afternoon;  he  had 
arranged  it  all,  he  being  the  guide  always  and  she  the  trusting 
follower,  and  allowing  for  a  rest  for  his  arms  on  a  distant  beach, 
it  would  take  him  all  his  time  to  bring  her  back  for  dinner  with 
Aunt  Mary.  It  was  a  day  filled  with  hot  and  glorious  sunshine, 
and  she  appeared  arrayed  in  a  bewitchingly  becoming  white 
costume  with  an  immense  white  plumy  hat  to  match.  She  had 
providently  armed  herself  with  a  wrap,  and  as  she  settled  herself 
on  the  cushions  in  the  stern,  and  off"  they  pushed,  felt  the  comforts 
of  her  trip  were  sure. 
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"  I  like  that  great  big  hat,"  he  said.  It  gratified  her  shallow 
little  soul,  he  knew,  to  praise  her  things,  and  really  all  her  ward- 
robe pleased  him.  "I  don't  know  but  what  it's  the  very  prettiest 
one  you've  got." 

"  I  knew  you  liked  it — you  have  told  me  so  before.  And  so 
I  put  it  on  to-day." 

To-day  was  to  be  a  pleasant  one,  both  felt,  and — well,  trifling 
may  not  last  for  ever;  there  might  not  come  so  many  more 
of  them,  and  better  always  toss  your  hay  while  the  sun  is 
shining. 

It  shone  very  brightly  a  long  time  this  afternoon,  and  then,  as 
they  were  on  their  return  journey,  grew  overcast  with  grey,  a 
breeze  sprang  up,  which  after  the  heat  struck  chill,  and  her  dress 
being  thin  he  recommended  her  coat. 

•*  I  will  stand  up  to  shake  more  comfortably  into  it,"  she  said. 
And,  how  it  happened  none  knew,  but  she  lost  her  balance,  and 
next  moment  went  headlong  overboard.  In  after  her  plunged 
he,  clutched  at  her  garments  and  fished  her  up  with  such  amazing 
promptness,  a  few  strokes  brought  them  to  where  the  boat  had 
drifted  on. 

"  Cling  tight  to  the  stern,"  he  bade  her,  and  scrambling  over 
hauled  her  in  after  him. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  what  now  to  do?  Puffing,  gasping, 
dripping,  they  faced  each  other ;  her  teeth  chattering,  clothes 
clinging  to  her  shaking  limbs.  Gone  her  warm  coat  in  the  wake 
of  the  pretty  big  plumy  hat  he  had  been  extolling.  With 
difficulty  he  dragged  oflF  his  own  and  put  it  round  her,  soaked 
as  it  was,  but  better  than  none  with  the  wind  driving  through 
her. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  gasped,  "  so  ashamed.  Oh,  thank  you  so 
much.  And  I  can't  bear  to  take  your  coat.  You  will  catch  cold 
too,  and  it's  all  my  fault ! " 

She  sounded  and  looked  on  the  very  verge  of  tears,  poor  little 
drenched  remorseful  thing.  With  difficulty  could  he  restrain 
himself  from  giving  her  a  kiss. 

"  There  was  no  fault,"  he  said  kindly,  releasing  an  oar  to  stretch 
out  a  hand  to  place  reassuringly  over  both  her  small  trembling 
ones.  "  It  was  only  a  misfortune,  and  I  am  thinking  how  best  to 
get  you  out  of  it." 

The  ultimate  decision  was  to  make  for  the  nearest  town,  and 
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thence  take  the  train  to  Shrimpgate,  as  the  quickest  and 
warmest  way  of  getting  back.  So  rowing  to  shore,  and  the 
boat  left  in  charge  of  a  sailor,  they  betook  themselves  to 
the  small  hotel,  where  they  learnt  there  would  be  a  train  starting 
in  half-an-hour,  ordered  tea  and  a  fire  and  prepared  to  make  the 
best  of  it. 

"  I  will  go  out  and  see  if  I  can  buy  a  hat,"  he  exclaimed,  with 
brilliant  inspiration,  having  borrowed  a  coat  of  the  hotd- 
keeper.     "  Bareheaded  is  so  disreputable." 

"  See  if  you  can  buy  two,  please,"  she  amended. 

So  he  went  forth,  and  returned  triumphant  with  twin  hats, 
straw  with  ribbon  bands.  There  was  no  difference,  he  had  been 
told,  except  the  ladies'  were  made  a  smaller  size.  He  found  her 
drying  her  hair  over  the  fire,  rubbing  with  a  towel  masses  hang- 
ing to  her  waist,  and  she  too  had  borrowed  and  was  enveloped  in 
a  thick  dark  dress  of  the  landlady's  that  would  have  covered  two 
of  her  size.  How  pretty  she  contrived  all  the  same  to  look  in  it, 
he  thought,  as  she  suspended  operations  to  pour  him  out  his  tea. 

"  I  do  hope  it  will  do  you  good,"  she  murmured.  "  I  feel  so 
unhappy  about  you." 

"  Nonsense !  I  am  all  right " — he  must  not  let  the  affair  grow 
sentimental — "  and  now  you  must  be  getting  ready  to  go  for  this 
train." 

She  began  twisting  up  her  moist  hair,  but  still  she  per- 
sisted standing  close  by  his  shoulder.  "  I  don't  know  how 
to  thank  you — ^you  have  been  so  good,  so  brave.  You  saved 
my  life " 

"  Nonsense !  That  was  nothing.  I  mean  " — laughing — "  what 
I  did  was  nothing.  And  now  we  must  be  off;  we  must  put  on 
our  new  hats  and  go." 

"  What  guys  we  do  look  I  "  cried  she. 

"  What  on  earth  will  people  say  ?  "  added  he  with  less  spright- 
liness. 

**  How  Aunt  Mary  will  stare  1 " 

"  And  question — carnival  not  being  held  in  Shrimj^ate." 

*'  Nor  Christmas — we  can't  be  even  mummers." 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,"  he  said,  "  weVe  got  to  face  the  music 
together.'' 

How  easily  she  took  it ;  but  then,  of  course,  she  couldn't  be 
sharing  his  decidedly  uncomfortable  reflections  as  to  the  solution 
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of  it  all.  As  luck  would  have  it,  too,  they  turned  out  on  one  of 
the  rare  band-playings  in  the  square  near  the  hotel.  Already  the 
chains  of  coloured  lamps  festooned  around  were  festively  alight, 
all  Shrimpgate  alert  and  promenading,  and  many  were  the 
curious  stares  fixed  upon  their  strange  travesty. 

In  his  heart  how  fervently  he  wished  they  all  were  at  the  devil ! 
Aloud  he  said : 

*'  If  only  one  could  take  to  one's  heels  and  run  out  of  them  with- 
out making  things  look  worse " 

"  But  feel  better.     Oh,  I  am  so  cold  I " 

The  next  day  she  was  in  bed  counteracting  the  effects  of  a 
chill,  he  was  told  when  he  inquired  for  her ;  so  he  went  and  lay 
on  the  sands  and  smoked  and  thought  all  the  morning,  and  the 
burden  of  his  ruminations  ran  that  the  position  did  seem  grow- 
ing strained,  and  that  this  absurd  affair  of  yesterday  might  work 
up  to  a  crisis,  and  that  everything  all  round  might  turn  deuced 
awkward  for  him,  and  that,  in  short,  the  best  thing  left  for  him 
to  do  was  to  start  away  at  once  before  she  was  about  again. 
Poor  little  girl !  he  was  sorry  for  her.  He  was  not  above  the 
average  conceited,  but  still  he  couldn't  help  feeling  that  she  did 
care  about  him — she  had  been  too  unsophisticated  to  hide  it  from 
him.  It  was  leaving  her  too  entirely  to  only  the  dull  old  aunt — 
selfish  woman,  going  about  in  her  bath-chair  with  her  prayer- 
book,  with  no  consideration  for  her  poor,  pretty  little  niece.  He 
felt  quite  a  glow  of  indignation  over  the  self-seeking  of  the  old 
lady.  How  much  she  was  to  blame  if  the  poor  child  did  suffer  ! 
Well,  a  bolt  was  the  best  he  could  do  for  her.  Better  far  for  her 
to  have  him  out  of  her  way ;  and,  though  he  was  no  longer  in  the 
same  hotel,  they  were  bound  to  jostle  one  another  daily  in  this 
confounded  bandbox  of  a  place.  So  he  packed  up  his  traps 
ready  to  start  by  the  earliest  train  next  morning,  and  then  wrote 
his  most  difficult  letter : 

"Dear  Miss  Pigeon, 

"A  telegram  has  just  summoned  me  to  town  on  im- 
portant business,  and,  as  I  feel  I  cannot  manage  to  return  here,  I 
must  write  to  say  how  sorry  I  am  not  to  see  you  again  before  I 
go,  and  to  take  my  leave  of  you.  I  am  anxious  that  y6u  should 
know  that  I  am  about  very  shortly  to  be  married,  having  been 
some  time  engaged ;  so  do  not  be  surprised  when  you  see  the 
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announcement  in  the  papers ;  and  pray  always  think  kindly  of 
me,  and  remember  that  you  made  quite  a  friend  of  me.  I  should 
be  quite  unhappy  if  I  thought  you  regretted  those  sunny  days. 
I  do  hope  that  by  this  you  have  completely  shaken  off  the  chill 
of  your  unlucky  wetting,  and,  with  kind  regards, 

"  Believe  me, 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

«*  H.  Lovelace." 

He  would  post  that  by  the  last  post,  and  she  would  receive  it 
in  the  morning.  Poor  little  thing !  he  did  feel  sorry  for  her.  It 
was  not  so  caddish  'when  it  was  only  to  his  own  soul  he  was  say- 
ing that  it  must  be  a  disappointment  to  her.  He  would  rather  not 
see  her  when  she  was  reading  it,  poor  little  thing ! 

Early  next  morning  he,  too,  received  a  letter,  and,  as  he 
turned  to  see  the  signature,  his  brow  darkened,  then  cleared 
immediately.  Had  not  his  luggage  even  now  preceded  him  to 
the  station? 

"Dear  Captain  Lovelace, 

"  I  must  just  send  you  a  few  lines  to  say  good-bye— for 
the  present,  at  all  events,  as  I  am  keeping  my  room  all  to-day, 
and  to-morrow  afternoon  we  go  up  to  town.  I  have  only  got  a 
slight  cold,  but  am  cooking  up  for  fear  of  getting  worse  and  red- 
nosey  and  looking  horrid,  as  what  we  are  going  up  for  is  my 
wedding.  I  don*t  think  I  ever  told  you  I  am  going  to  be  married 
to  Sir  Thomas  Goldore,  so  I  hope  by-and-by  we  may  meet 
again.  You  might  come  and  call  on  us  at  60,  Park  Lane,  or  do  a 
little  shooting  at  Goldore  Court,  which  is  such  a  nice  place  in 
Surrey.  With  best  regards,  and  again  thanking  you  for  so  kindly 
saving  my  life, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Amy  Pigeon. 

"  P.S. — Do  you  remember  once  telling  me  you  liked  to  look  at 
a  lady  with  plenty  of  diamonds  ?  Well,  I  may  hope  then  that 
some  time  you  may  like  to  look  at  me,  as  Sir  Thomas  really  has 
been  most  dear  and  good  and  generous,  and  has  already  given 
me  such  heaps  of  them." 
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He  laid  the  letter  down  in  blank  amaze.  Sir  Thomas 
Goldore !  He  knew  him  well  by  sight,  the  old  City  millionaire 
of  seventy. 

So  that  was  what  she  had  been  up  to  all  the  time ! — and,  with 
intense  vexation,  certain  lines  in  his  own  laboured,  clumsy  com- 
position came  before  his  mind. 

And  as  he  had  finished  reading  her  letter,  the  little  thing 
was  smiling  over  his.  They  had  crossed  pens  as  they  had 
swords. 


HlfrcD  &e  rnqn^^ 

The  author  of  "  Chatterton  "  and  **  Cinq  Mars,"  who  was  called 
by  Gautier  **  one  of  the  purest  glories  of  the  romantic  school," 
presented  nevertheless  a  marked  contrast  to  most  of  its  members. 
He  was  ready  to  uphold  the  doctrine  and  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  battle ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  modes  of  thought  were 
different,  his  style  distinct.  He  lived  in  a  world  of  his  own, 
opposing  a  delicacy  and  conventional  sentimentalism  to  the 
brilliant  facility,  vehemence  and  loud-tongued  enthusiasm  of  the 
brotherhood,  which  set  him  widely  apart  He  was  perhaps  the 
only  one  of  the  band — so  strong  in  their  opinions,  so  tender  in 
the  affections — not  wholly  beloved  by  the  rest. 

Sainte  Beuve's  scathing  description  of  him,  his  punctilious 
manner,  his  taper  fingers,  silky  eyelids,  slightly  closed,  his  thin 
red  lips  and  pinched-up  smile,  could  only  be  suggested  by 
personal  dislike,  and  the  addition,  "  it  is  always  alabaster,  but 
alabaster  slightly  varnished,"  completes  the  picture,  graphic  to  a 
degree,  but  incontestibly  cruel. 

"  A  singular  person,"  said  Alexandre  Dumas,  with  equal  truth 
and  less  acrimony.  "  Polite,  affable,  and  pleasant  to  deal  with 
but  affecting  a  complete  and  visible  spirituality,  which,  for  that 
matter,  suits  particularly  well  with  his  fine  delicate  features  and 
long  fair  ringlets,  like  one  of  the  cherubim,  of  whom  he  seems  to 
be  a  brother.  He  never  touches  earth,  and  if  for  a  moment  he 
folds  his  wings  it  is  as  a  sort  of  concession  to  humanity.  Nc  one 
ever  saw  him  eat  anything.^* 

The  air  of  supremacy  he  adopted  was,  doubtless,  somewhat 
aggravating,  for  although  an  ancient  pedigree  formed  part  of  the 
programme  of  romanticism,  the  pretention  was  general  rather 
than  personal,  and  not  always  sustained  by  fact.  The  great 
master  himself  was  not  exempt  from  the  ambition  of  possessing 
noble  ancestors,  although  to  trace  back  an  unbroken  line  from 
the  year  1530,  it  must  have  become  necessary  to  suppress  the 
calling  of  his  grandfather,  Joseph  Hugo,  who  was  a  master 
carpenter  at  Nancy.     However,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the 
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high  lineage  of  Count  Alfred  de  Vigny,  even  if  it  may  not  have 
dated  quite  so  far  back  as  he  would  have  it  supposed.  He  was 
the  descendant  of  an  old  provincial  family,  and  but  for  the 
Revolution  would  have  been  the  owner  of  large  estates  in 
Touraine.  His  father,  L^on  de  Vigny,  preserving  the  traditions 
of  the  old  feudal  seigniority,  had  served  in  the  Seven  Years'  War 
until  he  reached  the  grade  of  captain,  when  he  retired  He 
narrowly  escaped  the  guillotine,  but  continued  to  reside  in 
France,  impoverished  and  broken-hearted.  At  the  end  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  he  might  have  been  reinstated,  but  was  too 
proud  to  seek  for  a  place  under  any  of  the  new  dynasties. 
Alfred  was  born  in  1795,  and  was  put  to  school  in  Paris,  where 
he  describes  himself  to  have  been  severely  treated  by  the  masters 
and  very  roughly  by  the  boys. 

The  melancholy  sensitiveness  which  tinged  the  whole  of  his 
life  may  be  laid  in  some  degree  to  these  first  unhappy  years ; 
the  strictness  of  discipline,  the  indifference  of  the  professors,  the 
complete  absence  of  anything  like  kindness  or  sympathy  drove 
him  back  into  himself,  and  fostered  the  dreamy  tendencies 
which  were  born  within  him. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  Imperial  epic,  and  all  young 
heads  were  turned  by  the  first  recitals  of  war  and  glory.  The 
boy  wrote  home  that  the  roll  of  the  drum  overpowered  the  words 
of  the  masters,  and  that  the  whole  school  could  see  nothing 
before  them  but  the  dazzling  vision  of  the  Emperor  with  his 
twelve  marshals,  his  Old  Guard,  and  the  Great  Army. 

It  was  impossible  to  settle  down  to  books,  and  what  he 
describes  as  un  amour  vraiment  disordonni  for  the  career  of  arms 
took  possession  of  him.  His  parents  were  forced  to  transfer 
him  to  a  military  college,  and  at  sixteen  he  obtained  his 
commission. 

But  in  18 14  the  Empire  no  longer  existed.  The  strange  atmo- 
sphere of  romance  with  which  Napoleon  enveloped  France  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  faded  away.  The  momentary  peace  of  the 
Restoration  gave  time  to  the  most  heated  imaginations  to  cool 
down,  and  the  brevet  as  lieutenant  in  the  military  Maison  du  Roi 
(re-established  and  recruited  from  the  old  aristocracy)  that  was 
accorded  to  the  young  De  Vigny  was  not  received  with  much 
enthusiasm ;  still  less  was  he  exhilarated  when  he  found  him- 
self, only  a  few  months  later,  escorting  the  berline  containing 
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Louis  XVIII.  and  the  baggage  wagons  of  a  fugitive  court  on  the 
road  to  Flanders.  It  was  a  miserable  end  to  all  his  dreams  of 
glory,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris,  he  found  that  the  dissipation, 
arrogance  and  extraordinary  privileges  of  the  Maison  Rouge 
having  given  oflFence  to  the  rest  of  the  army,  the  men  were 
discharged  and  the  officers  dispersed  among  the  foot  raiments. 

A  military  life  in  time  of  peace  offered  a  sad  contrast  to 
visions  of  glorious  victories,  marches  and  adventures,  Alfred 
soon  discovered  that  he  had  made  a  mistake — that  he  was  not, 
and  never  could  become,  a  man  of  action,  and  was  only  fitted  for 
a  contemplative  life.  He  enrolled  himself  amongst  the  writers  of 
the  Muse  FrangaisCy  the  romantic  organ  of  the  day,  and  spent 
his  days  in  the  library  of  the  Arsenal,  where  Charles  Nodier  had 
brought  together  Victor  Hugo,  Th6ophile  Gautier,  Emile  Des- 
champs  and  a  host  of  poets,  artists  and  journalists.  The  ardent  and 
impetuous  spirits  of  the  new  school,  sincere  even  in  their  absurd- 
ities, must  have  found  it  difficult  to  tolerate  the  affectations  of  their 
new  associate,  in  spite  of  the  mutual-admiration  laws  which 
governed  them :  they  could  have  borne  anything  for  truth's  sake, 
and  there  was  nothing  real  or  spontaneous  in  Alfred  de  Vigny. 
The  normal  condition  of  his  mind  was,  or  appeared  to  be,  a 
continual  state  of  reverie,  giving  to  his  -movements  the  slowness 
of  complete  abstraction,  and  when  this  was  remarked,  as  he 
doubtless  intended,  he  declared  that  he  walked  slowly  in  the 
streets  because  all  his  body  was  listening  to  his  brain.  This 
reply  amused  his  friends,  who  spoke  of  him  as  walking  about  in 
his  tour  divoirty  ignoring  all  that  passed  because  it  suited  him  to 
do  so,  and  that  it  was  his  wish  to  appear  to  live  in  a  sort  of 
seraphic  hallucination. 

This  predetermined  sublimity  is  manifest  in  his  early  poems 
and  elegies :  his  constant  aim  was  to  veil  his  ideas  in  a  delicate 
mysticism,  and  he  used  to  contend  that  the  silent  song  of 
thought  must  lose  half  its  charm  by  being  put  into  words.  He 
professed  to  believe  that  the  life  of  a  poet  was  the  life  of  a 
martyr,  that  his  natural  gifts  predestined  him  to  the  rdle  of  a 
victim,  that,  belonging  to  an  inspired  race  of  men,  such  deep 
emotions  were  born  in  him  that  he  becomes  steeped  in  a  sort  of 
involuntary  ecstasy,  that  his  imagination  bears  him  heavenwards, 
and  that  his  sensitiveness  is  so  acute  that  the  pricks  which 
others  would  hardly  feel  wound  him  to  the  quick :  besides  all 
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which  his  affections  are  overwhelming,  and  generally  misplaced, 
since  he  is  led  astray  by  imaginative  enthusiasm. 

A  grain  of  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  grandiloquence,  as 
naturally  a  man  who  lives  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  ideality  is 
not  well  fitted  for  the  battle  of  life,  but  we  are  set  against  the 
self-complacence  of  a  portrait  evidently  meant  for  his  own. 

The  overwhelming  success  of  "  Chatterton "  obtained  for 
De  Vigny  a  far  •greater  renown  than  his  verses.  The  poet 
{tune  poisie  blonde  et  inginue  developed  a  dramatic  power  which 
no  one  dreamt  of  his  possessing.  It  was  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  romantic  school ;  but,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
tumultuous  and  thickly-peopled  tragedies  of  the  day,  it  is  a 
purely  domestic  drama  without  incident  or  variety,  simply  the 
pathetic  life  and  death  of  a  neglected  genius. 

The  similar  story  of  Gilbert  and  Andr^  Ch^nier,  victims  of 
exalted  and  impecunious  talent,  lent  its  vitality  to  scenes  which 
produced  an  impression  intense  even  to  pain.  It  was  said  that 
Marie  Dorval  was  seen  to  shed  real  tears  in  the  part  of  Kitty 
Bell,  and  that  the  mixture  of  genius  and  despair  was  rendered  by 
Geffroy  with  terrible  truth  in  his  creation  of  Chatterton. 

The  play  could  not  pass,  however,  without  criticism,  and  in  a 
paper  of  the  day  it  was  objected  that,  instead  of  painting  human 
nature  in  general,  the  author  has  depicted  a  literary  disease,  a 
literary  vice,  that  of  many  ambitious  poets  wounded  and  more  or 
less  impotent ;  that  Chatterton  is  moving,  but  too  specialised,  too 
personal,  more  full  of  pain  than  passion — from  head  to  foot  a 
literary  rheumatism. 

The  moral  atmosphere  was  too  much  charged  with  electricity 
for  such  reasonable  censure.  It  was  the  poet's  hour,  and  De 
Vigny  was  hailed  as  the  interpreter  of  his  rights  in  modem 
society :  there  might  be  other  sufferers  in  other  vocations,  but 
they  had  no  such  claim  to  exalted  sympathy.  The  young 
Parisians  were  seized  with  an  epidemic  of  Chattertonism  like  the 
Wertherism  of  a  few  years  before  in  Germany,  and  Thiers,  then 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  relates  that  not  a  day  passed  without  his 
receiving  from  some  poor  author  a  request  for  employment  in 
the  terms,  "  A  place,  or  I  kill  myself." 

Some  years  before,  De  Vigny  had  written  a  novel,  which  has 
brought  him  in  the  end  a  wider  celebrity  than  poetry  or  the 
drama.    Whilst  these  were  evanescent, "  Cinq  Mars "  was  read 
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and  fully  appreciated  in  other  countries  than  his  own.  The 
story  is  taken  from  the  last  years  of  Louis  Treize,  one  of  those 
striking  historical  romances  ready-made  to  the  hand  of  the 
novelist,  who  had  only  to  select  his  personages  from  a  court  of 
intrigue  and  folly.  The  foolish  king,  the  crafty  cardinal,  the 
brilliant  heroine,  the  g^and  figures  of  the  conspirators,  already 
formed  a  group  no  work  of  fiction  could  embellish. 

Richelieu  was  nearing  his  end ;  but  still  holding  the  reins 
of  g^ovemment,  had  succeeded  in  banishing  Mademoiselle  de 
Hautfort,  whose  honest  and  enlightened  influence  was  always 
threatening  his  own  disingenuous  policy,  and  aware  that  Louis 
was  always  governed  by  his  latest  favourite,  he  sought  to  replace 
her  by  a  tool  of  more  manageable  material.  He  happened  to 
come  across  the  Count  d'EflSat — Cinq  Mars — ^and  imagining 
that  he  with  his  usual  tact  and  experience  could  easily  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  chivalrous  soldier,  he  loaded  him  with 
substantial  benefits:  but  he  was  mistaken  in  the  character  of 
hxsprot^g^.  Cinq  Mars,  brought  over  to  the  party  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Due  de  Bouillon,  was  persuaded  to  treat  with  Spain  for 
the  cardinal's  overthrow.  The  secret  alliance  was  discovered: 
compromising  papers  were  found,  and  just  as  the  conspirators 
were  ready  for  action  Cinq  Mars  was  arrested  and  executed  with 
De  Thou,  son  of  the  historian,  without  much  inquiry  as  to 
details. 

It  was  thought  that  Louis  himself  was  cognizant  of  the  treaty 
with  Madrid,  and  that  he  would  have  gladly  welcomed  even  a 
foreign  army  to  be  freed  of  the  cardinal ;  but  he  abandoned  his 
associates  without  the  faintest  scruple,  and  when  the  hour  of 
execution  arrived,  is  said  to  have  drawn  out  his  watch,  remarking 
to  one  of  his  courtiers,  "  Our  dear  friend  must  be  pulling  a  wry 
face  just  now,  I  imagine." 

Sainte  Beuve  would  not  accept  the  world's  verdict  on  the 
novel,  which  he  protested  owed  very  little  originality  to  De  Vigny, 
since  all  the  characters  were  adapted  from  real  life,  and  even  for 
that  did  not  appear  any  more  natural,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
some  truth  in  the  criticism  that  too  much  systematic  arrange- 
ment is  perceptible  both  in  incident  and  dialogue. 

It  was  remarked  that  in  the  tender  interviews  between  Cinq 
Mars  and  the  Princess  Marie  de  Gonzague  one  sees  too  clearly 
between  them  the  figure  of  Monsieur  de  Vigny ! 
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Some  letters  passing  in  1823  between  Madame  Sophie  Gay 
and  Madame  Desbordes  Valmore,  throw  light  upon  the  poet's 
social  life.  She  describes  that  he  was  introduced  to  her  by 
Emile  Deschamps,  and  that  amongst  the  charming  celebrities 
of  her  scUon  she  found  him  lepltis  aimable  de  tous. 

This  predilection  was  unfortunately  shared  by  her  daughter 
Delphine,  then  in  her  first  youth  and  enthusiasm  for  all  that  was 
graceful  and  talented.  '*  So  much  charm  and  genius/'  writes 
Madame  Gay,  "joined  to  a  bonne  dose  de  coquetterUy  have  quite 
enchanted  her ;  and  then  poetry  added  to  all  that !  The  poor 
child  was  far  from  predicting  how  many  tears  so  sweet  a  dream 
would  cost  her." 

There  was  little  fortune  on  either  side,  and  on  one  plenty  of 
ambition  and  a  mother  vain  of  her  title,  of  her  son,  and  having 
already  other  views  for  him.  The  separation  was  therefore 
necessitated,  and  Alfred,  taking  it  very  reasonably,  wrote  some 
pretty  verses  dedicated  to  her,  whose  tristesse  et  pdleur  on  the 
occasion  only  added,  as  he  said,  to  her  charms. 

In  after  life,  when  he  became  the  fervent  lover  of  Marie 
Dorval,  she  fully  avenged  Delphine  Gay.  The  actress  carried 
all  the  tempests  of  theatrical  art  into  ordinary  life  and  was  the 
sworn  enemy  of  tranquillity.  She  was  quite  as  passionate  in 
love  and  friendship  as  the  most  romantic  of  stage  heroines,  and 
to  expect  anything  like  sterling  qualities  from  such  a  disposition 
was  to  insure  disappointment.  For  a  long  time  the  calm  and 
constant  poet  refused  to  admit  the  moral  obliquity  of  the  one 
woman  who  had  brought  him,  out  of  his  tour  divoire^  to  feel 
warmly  and  unaffectedly.  His  friends  were  equally  surprised 
at  his  passion  and  his  blindness,  but  as  soon  as  doubt  became 
impossible,  he  calmly  dethroned  his  idol  and  returned  to  a 
long-standing  conviction  that  women  one  and  all  were  too 
feeble  of  intellect  to  be  held  in  any  way  responsible. 

His  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1828,  appears  to  have  been 
a  fairly  happy  one.  They  lived  away  from  Paris,  at  a  chateau 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  a  letter  to  Auguste  Barbier  gives  a 
pleasant  picture  of  their  quiet  country  life.  "  I  have  just  read 
your  play  aloud  to  Lydia :  our  windows  were  wide  open,  and 
whilst  lamps  lit  our  room  the  woods  and  rocks  were  illuminated 
by  the  moon ;  it  seemed  to  me  the  old  oaks  were  listening  to 
the  old  poet:   there  you  have  my  stage,  my  scenery  and  my 
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public."  Still  making  himself  the  centre  of  his  thoughts,  De 
Vigny  seemed  to  have  found  the  tranquillity  he  desired,  and 
although  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  attacked  with  a 
painful  malady,  it  was  said  that  no  one  would  have  guessed  from 
the  Olympian  placidity  of  his  face,  and  the  calm  beauty  of  his 
attitudes,  how  much  he  suffered. 

Calm,  cold  and  self-absorbed,  he  took  no  part  in  the  political 
or  social  storms  around  him :  the  only  interest  he  seemed  to 
feel  in  any  mundane  thing  was  in  the  trials  of  men  whose  genius 
was  stifled  under  the  pressure  of  poverty ;  for  these  he  expressed 
the  warmest  sympathy,  and  this  one  true  note  explains  the 
preference  generally  bestowed  on  the  tragedy  of  "  Chatterton " 
over  the  spirituality  of**  Eloa"and  the  historic  gravity  of  "Cinq 
Mars." 

Sainte  Beuve  compares  him  to  a  certain  artist  who  could  only 
paint  miniatures ;  all  that  was  strong  and  grandiose  was  polished 
away;  the  lightning  was  varnished^  and  the  gentler  "Thto" 
finishes  the  portrait : 

"When  one  thinks  of  Alfred  de  Vigny  one  involuntarily 
represents  him  as  a  swan  sailing,  the  head  thrown  back,  the 
wings  half  open  to  the  breeze ;  or  like  the  stars  that  shine  less 
brightly  than  others,  because  they  are  so  high  and  so  far." 

C.  E.  MEETKERKE. 
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By  ANNIE  THOMAS  (MRS.  PENDER  CUDLIP), 

Author  of  "Denis  Donne,"  "Utterly  Mistaken,"  "The 
HoNBLE.  Jane,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

ROSE  IS  ROUSED. 

"Does  Mr.  Ogilvie  know  that  you  are  entirely  dependent  on 
me,  Sylvia  ?  Does  he  know  that  Mr.  Christopher  heartlessly  and 
wickedly  cut  you  out  of  his  will,  on  account  of  his  jealousy  of 
Mr.  Dick  Ogilvie  himself?" 

"  My  dear  mother,  is  it  likely  that  I  should  have  told  Dick 
all  that  during  the  few  minutes  he  was  here  ?  " 

Sylvia  was  looking  very  sunny  and  sweet  in  her  widow*s  dress, 
but  the  sunny  sweetness  was  not  so  apparent  to  her  mother  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  for  as  it  happened  at  the  moment,  Mrs. 
Gould  was  conning  the  dressmaker's  bill,  and  the  details  of  that 
widow's  costume  staggered  her. 

"  That  you  should  have  been  sacrificed  to  that  horrible  old 
man  for  such  an  end  as  this ;  that  you  come  back  to  me  with 
shaken  nerves,  looks  that  have  not  altered  for  the  better,  and 
a  host  of  bills  which  heaven  only  knows  how  I  am  to  pay." 

"  It  was  a  sacrifice,"  Sylvia  said  calmly,  "  for  all  the  time  I 
loved  Dick  Ogilvie  so  awfully  that  I  would  have  lived  on  bread 
picked  up  out  of  the  gutter  rather  than  lose  sight  of  him." 

"  He  can  never  reward  such  devotion  sufficiently,"  Mrs.  Gould 
said  impressively. 

"  Well,  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  mamma.  You  see,  instead 
of  clinging  on  to  Dick  and  living  on  gutter  scraps,  I  married 
Mr.  Christopher.  I  did  that ;  and  it  shocked  Dick,  because,  you 
see,  he  never  knew  all  my  reasons  for  doing  it  It  would  have 
shocked  me  off  loving  him,  I  know,  if  he  had  married  a  rich 
repulsive  old  woman." 

35 
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"  It  is  infinitely  more  contemptible  for  a  man  to  make  such 
a  marriage  than  for  a  woman  to  do  it." 

"  I  don't  know,  mamma.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  think  so.  The 
same  considerations  may  weigh  with  a  man  who  is  tempted  to 
marry  wealth  and  age,  as  with  a  woman :  gratitude  for  the 
wealthy  and  aged  ones ;  kindness  to  some  one  who  is  very  dear 
to  the  young  man  or  girl,  and  who  wants  that  kindness 
badly." 

"  Sylvia,  you  are  not  going  to  tell  me  that  you  sold  yourself 
for  the  few  hundreds  Mr.  Christopher  advanced  to  me  when  you 
were  engaged  to  him  ?  It  was  only  a  loan.  I  meant  to  repay 
it." 

"  Oh !  let  us  forget  all  about  it  and  him,  if  possible,"  Sylvia 
said  impatiently,  and  then  Lily  looked  up  from  the  depths  of 
the  plump  arm-chair  in  which  she  was  comfortably  ensconced, 
her  dainty  fingers  busy  at  a  piece  of  fine  Mount  Mellick  em- 
broidery, and  said  lightly : 

"  After  all,  mamma,  we  are  none  of  us  the  worse  off  for 
Sylvia's  marriage,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Your  debts  are  paid,  and 
Sylvia  has  gained  a  good  deal  of  experience  and  a  fair  lot 
of  jewellery." 

"  I  have  gone  through  a  great  deal  of  agony  of  mind  in  attain- 
ing possession  of  these  things,'*  Sylvia  put  in  hurriedly,  having 
no  intention  of  being  defrauded  of  the  just  amount  of  interest  for 
the  pain  she  had  paid. 

**  Oh  1  *  agony  of  mind '  is  a  thing  of  no  marketable  value — off 
the  stage.  One  can't  weigh  it  out  and  value  and  chaise  for  it ; 
but  you  can  have  your  jewels  valued,  and  you  can  get  a  fair 
price  for  them  if  you  take  them  to  the  proper  place.  I  can't 
feel  Sylvia  to  be  such  an  object  of  pity  as  you  want  to  make  her 
out  to  be,  mamma.  After  all,  what  has  she  lost  ?  Bubble  and 
Squeak !  Well,  if  a  watchful  eye  is  kept  on  the  Home  for  Lost 
Dogs  at  Battersea,  she  may  soon  pick  up  an  equally  good  pair 
of  white  bull-terriers.  Mr.  Christopher  ?  You  didn't  want  to 
keep  him,  now  did  you,  Sylvia — ^honestly  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  want  to  lose  him  in  such  a  ghastly  way,  and  it's 
cruel  of  you  to  hint  that  I  am  callous  about  it,"  Sylvia  said,  with 
angry  tears  springing  from  her  eyes. 

"  I  never  thought  of  your  being  callous.  I  only  thought  of 
how  T  should  feel  myself,"  Lily  said  apologetically.   "  I  am  sorry 
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if  I  have  annoyed  you,  dear ;  but  I  know  I  shouldn't  be  annoyed 
about  anything  if  I  were  in  your  place.  You  look  much  prettier 
in  black  than  in  colours ;  you  are  going  to  be  the  mistress  of  a 
lovely  place  that  is  situated  well  within  the  bounds  of  civilization, 
and  the  wife  of  a  man  who  is  quite  good-looking  enough  to  make 
other  women  envious  of  you " 

'*Aml?  I  haven't  said  so,  Lily,"  Sylvia  interrupted,  with 
the  petulance  which  is  the  sure  outcome  of  anticipated  mortifi- 
cation and  disappointment. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are  not  sure  of  him," 
Lily  cried,  sitting  erect  in  the  first  flash  of  her  surprise. 

"  How  can  one  be*  sure 'of  anything  of  that  sort?"  Sylvia 
questioned.  **  We  were  very  fond  of  each  other — Dick  and  I — 
and  I  haven't  got  tired  of  being  fond  of  him,  though  I  have 
seen  nothing  of  him  for  months." 

**And  fondness  wants  feeding  as  well  as  other  exhausting 
and  hungry  emotions,  of  course  it  does.  The  expression  of  the 
eyes  you  love  gets  blurred  by  absence,  the  outline  of  the  nose 
grows  indistinct ;  it  would  be  silly  to  associate  his  manly  form 
with  the  clothes  he  wore  when  you  last  saw  him,  because  fashion 
changes,  and  he's  wearing  suits  that  are  unfamiliar  to  you  by  this 
time." 

Sylvia  laughed. 

"  You  have  never  cared  for  any  one  more  than  yourself,  Lily, 
or  you  couldn't  speak  in  that  way.  *  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,' 
though  he  may  change  the  cut  of  his  clothes " 

"  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  has  done  so  since  you  saw  him  last, 
Sylvia,  otherwise  he  must  look  as  if  he  had  come  out  of  the  ark. 
Mamma,  just  listen  to  me.  I  know  that  neither  Sylvia  nor 
you  think  me  very  clever ;  but  I'm  clever  enough  to  know  this, 
that  the  average  girl  may  be  cured  of  her  infatuation  for  any 
man  if  he  can  be  shown  to  her  in  baggy  trousers  and  a  coat  that 
crinkles  in  the  back." 

**  Then  you  mustn't  class  me  with  the  average  girl,"  Sylvia 
said  stoutly ;  "  while  I  thought,  wrongly  or  rightly,  that  a  man 
was  loyal  to  me,  I  would  stick  to  him  even  if  he  wore  Noah's 
coat,  Shem's  boots  and  Ham's  breeks.  But  if  I  thought  he  had 
changed  his  heart,  or  his  taste,  or  his  fancy,  or  whatever  you 
may  like  to  call  it,  that  he  had  bestowed  upon  me,  then  I  should 
let  him  go  without  a  struggle." 

35* 
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*'No,  you  would  not,"  Lily  said  carelessly,  throwing  herself 
back  in  her  chair  and  resuming  her  book  with  the  air  of  one  who 
felt  that  she  had  contributed  her  full  share  to  the  subject  under 
discussion. 

But  Sylvia  wanted  to  hear  more  mention  made  of  Dick,  though 
she  felt  prophetically  that  it  would  not  be  pleasant  hearing. 
Months  had  passed  since  the  appealing  little  note  which  had  been 
handed  to  him  in  court  had  brought  him  (unwillingly,  but  that 
she  did  not  know)  to  her  side,  for  an  embarrassing  half-hour. 
She  had  hungered  over  and  over  again  to  hear  his  name  and  to 
speak  it.  But  until  this  morning  her  mother  and  sister  had 
avoided  the  subject  with  what  seemed  to  Sylvia  either  indifference 
or  aversion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  neither  of  these  things  on 
Mrs.  Gould's  part  It  was  jealous  happiness  which  kept  the 
anxious  mother  silent.  She  believed  that  Dick  and  Sylvia  were 
in  constant  correspondence,  and  that  the  latter  was  keeping  her 
(Mrs.  Gould)  in  the  dark  as  to  the  terms  they  were  on.  On 
several  occasions  Mrs.  Gould  had  seen  letters  addressed  to 
Richard  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  Dene  Prior,  lying  on  the  writing-table  in 
her  daughter  Sylvia's  room,  and  it  naturally  never  occurred  to  her 
that  these  letters  were  unanswered ;  the  truth  was  that  Dick, 
being  a  coward,  as  many  another  man  is  when  he  finds  himself  in 
a  fix  between  a  couple  of  affectionate  women,  had  put  off  the 
difficult  day  of  writing  to  Sylvia  until  he  could  bring  himself  to 
tell  her  definitely  that,  their  little  romance  being  dead,  it  would  be 
wiser  to  bury  it  out  of  sight  and  forget  all  about  it  as  fast  as 
possible. 

At  first  he  had  suffered  sharp  twinges  of  self-reproach  that 
almost  amounted  to  remorse  when  her  plaintive,  half-trustful  and 
confiding,  half-impatient  and  uncertain  letters  reached  him.  But 
as  the  habit  of  putting  them  aside,  and  not  answering  them  grew 
upon  him  the  twinges  became  less  sharp,  and  finally  ceased  alto- 
gether when  he  was  able  to  tell  himself  truthfully  that  he  had 
given  no  encouragement  to  write  them  or  to  rely  upon  him. 

Rose  Davenport  had  not  paid  her  promised  visit  to  the 
Warreners  yet,  but  he  had  seen  her  several  times  when  he  had 
gone  up  to  town,  and  each  time  the  atmosphere  of  quiet  faith 
in  an  absolutely  perfect  understanding  of  him  which  surrounded 
her  intensified  itself.  They  were  not  engaged,  nevertheless  he 
f'^lt  as  bound,  and,  it  must  be  added,  as  willing,  to  render  to  this 
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girl,  who  seemed  to  lift  him  up  and  out  of  himself  and  his  less 
worthy  past,  the  loyalty  which  she  would  have  commanded  had, 
the  bond  between  them  been  open  and  avowed. 

It  was  a  curious  courtship,  and  to  a  less  proud  and  more  exact- 
ing woman  it  would  have  been  an  unsatisfactory  one.  But  Rose 
knew  herself  and  knew  her  man,  and  was  as  confident  of  his 
never  swerving  from  her  as  if  the  archbishop  had  pronounced 
the  alarming  words  which  irrevocably  bind  a  brace  of  human 
beings  together  for  life  and  the  little  mystic  bar  of  gold  was 
already  on  her  finger. 

Trifles  that  would  have  worried  and  irritated  many  another 
girl  were  unheeded  by  Rose.  When  the  Honourable  Carr  Reeves, 
prompted  thereto  by  the  pangs  of  debt  and  the  aristocratic  desti- 
tution which  disabled  him  from  going  into  action  in  the  Cowes 
week  and  up  to  Scotland  for  the  grouse  later  on,  offered  to  make 
her  the  future  Lady  Jefford,  words  were  spoken  by  her  mother 
that  would  have  clinched  the  matter  favourably  for  the  Honour- 
able Carr  in  the  case  of  many  a  girl. 

**  You  must  have  some  very  good  reason  for  refusing  such  a 
fliatch — I  mean  such  a  man.  Rose,"  said  the  mother. 

'*  I  have  an  excellent  reason,"  Rose  said  with  such  demure 
complacency  that  Mrs.  Davenport  was  hurried  into  the  indiscre- 
tion of  saying : 

"  Are  you  determined  to  throw  yourself  away  on  that  man 
whose  name  was  before  the  public  in  such  a  disgraceful  way  last 
year?" 

"  Mamma,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  never  '  throw  myself 
away '  on  any  man.  You  ought  to  have  more  confidence  in  me 
than  to  be  afraid  of  anything  of  the  kind,  especially  just  after 
my  having  resisted  Mr.  Carr  Reeves*  blandishments  and  offer  of 
a  title  in  the  future." 

The  tears  came  into  Mrs.  Davenport's  eyes. 

"  Don't  try  to  turn  Mr.  Carr  Reeves  and  his  offer  into  ridicule, 
Rose.  I  have  suffered  enough  from  that  disappointment  It  has 
been  the  dream  of  my  life  for  the  last  few  months  to  see  you 
married  into  a  noble  house." 

"  I  promise  you  when  I  do  marry  that  it  shall  not  be  into  an 
igfnoble  house." 

"  Then  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  throw  yourself  and 
your  fortune  away  on  a  man  who  flirted  with  his  landlady  and 
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carried  on  intrigues — ^that  nearly  overwhelmed  everyone  of  them 
with  disgrace — with  a  maid-servant  and  her  young  mistress  at  the 
same  time." 

"  Dear  mamma,  you  are  overstating  the  case.  He  was  in  love 
with  Sylvia  Gould,  but  he  never  intrigued  with  Sylvia  Chris- 
topher." 

"  So  he  says." 

Mrs.  Davenport  spoke  scornfully,  but  Rose  was  invulnerable 
in  her  armour  of  absolute  confidence  in  Dick's  devotion  to  her- 
self. 

*'  If  he  was  in  love  with  her  when  she  was  Miss  Gould,  he 
ought  in  common  decency  to  go  back  to  her  and  marry  her  now 
that  she  is  a  widow  and  free." 

"Surely  she  cancelled  the  obligation  on  his  part  when  she 
married  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  Rose.  I  hear  from  Mrs.  Warrener 
that  undue  pressure  was  put  upon  the  poor  young  thing  and  that 
she  always  preferred  Mr.  Ogilvie  in  her  heart." 

"  I  wish  Mrs.  Warrener  would  mind  her  own  business,"  said 
Rose  impatiently.  **  It  puzzles  me  why  people  should  trouble 
themselves  *  to  hear,' '  conjecture,'  and  '  repeat '  gossip  about  what 
can't  possibly  concern  them." 

Rose  was  roused  out  of  her  habitual  composure  into  an  active 
feeling  of  contemptuous  animus  against  Mrs.  Warrener.  Mrs. 
Davenport's  words  were  mere  wind-bags  ;  had  Rose  stopped  to 
test  with  a  pin-prick  she  would  have  discovered  them  to  be  mere 
airy  nothings  devoid  of  foundation  or  substance  of  any  kind.  In 
a  moment  of  unwise  confidence  Mrs.  Warrener  had  written : 

**  I  hope  while  Rose  is  with  us  that  I  shall  be  able  to  persuade  my 
poor  little  niece,  Mrs.  Christopher,  to  pay  us  a  visit.  Mercenary 
marriages  rarely  turn  out  well ;  hers  has  been  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  my  sister  can  never  sufficiently  regret  that  she  did  not 
allow  her  poor  child  to  follow  the  dictates  of  her  own  heart" 

Out  of  this  paragraph  Mrs.  Davenport  had  constructed  sen- 
tences which  roused  Rose's  ire  against  the  innocent  Mrs.  Warrener, 
and  made  her  (Rose)  take  a  step  which  altered  the  whole  course 
of  the  lives  of  three  people.     She  went  to  call  on  Sylvia. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

**  NOT  YET,"  SAID  SYLVIA. 

It  seemed  to  Rose  that  there  was  something  near  akin  to  super- 
natural collusion  in  the  circumstances  which  brought  her  a  letter 
from  Dick  Ogilvie  at  the  very  moment  when  she  was  walking 
downstairs  to  get  into  the  carriage  to  go  and  call  on  Mrs. 
•Christopher.  For  an  instant  she  gave  way  to  her  impatience  to 
read  what  he  had  to  say  to  her.  She  broke  the  seal  and  half 
■drew  the  letter  out  of  the  envelope.  Then  she  thought  that  it 
would  be  better  that  she  should  go  to  the  interview  with  Sylvia 
unbiassed  by  such  a  recent  direct  influence  from  Dick.  So  she 
put  the  letter  in  her  pocket,  and  drove  off  with  it  un-read  to  call 
on  the  widow  who  had  been  an  innocent  element  in  the  shadiest 
part  of  Dick  Ogilvie's  career. 

It  was  a  mild,  moist,  early  spring  day.  Nature  had  on  her 
palest  and  most  delicate  livery  of  green,  but  there  was  still 
crispness  enough  in  the  air  to  justify  the  golden  fur  which 
bordered  the  collar,  cuffs  and  triple  cape  of  the  pale  grey-green 
Irish  poplin  which  Rose  Davenport  wore.  The  dress  harmonized 
with  the  little  green  velvet  boat-shaped  hat  which  sat  upon  her 
•dainty  head  with  that  best  expression  which  a  hat  can  have, 
namely,  the  resolution  not  to  budge  an  inch.  She  knew  that 
she  was  looking  as  refreshingly  pretty  as  the  day  itself,  though 
hers  was  the  beauty  of  shape  and  sympathetic  and  intellectual 
expression  rather  than  of  colouring. 

It  made  her  happier  to  know  that  Dick  Ogilvie's  long-looked- 
for  letter  was  in  her  pocket  at  last,  though  she  had  the  self- 
command  to  refrain  from  reading  it  until  she  had  seen  Sylvia. 
This  self-command  was  the  direct  outcome  of  her  mother's 
meddlesome  garbling  of  Mrs.  Warrener's  inoffensive  remarks. 
If  Sylvia's  claim  on  Dick  had  never  been  cancelled,  then  she 
(Rose  Davenport)  would  have  to  own  to  herself  that  she  had 
been  either  grossly  deceived  by  him  or  feebly  deceived  by 
herself 

The  period  during  which  Dick's  offer  had  hung  suspended 
•overhead,  liable  to  descend  upon  her  at  any  hour,  had  been 
a  wise  wait  she  had  thought  all  along.     There  would  have  been 
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something  rude  and  in  bad  taste  if  Dick  had  wanted  to  clang^ 
wedding  bells  in  the  ears  and  fling  wedding  favours  in  the 
faces  of  those  who  naturally,  if  a  trifle  inconsiderately,  still 
regarded  him  as  the  primary  cause  of  all  the  evil  which  had 
befallen  Arthur  Stanmer  and  his  mother. 

Rose  had  never  been  impatient  for  an  instant.  She  had  felt 
too  sure  to  be  impatient.  But  to-day,  though  she  declared 
to  herself  that  she  felt  sure  as  ever,  that  unread  letter  in  her 
pocket  seemed  to  send  little  nervous  shocks  through  her  spine 
and  brain.  She  could  neither  sit  quite  still,  nor  think  quite  clearly. 
He  had  written  to  her  before,  but  she  had  never  felt  so  anxious 
to  possess  herself  of  the  contents  of  these  former  letters  as  she 
did  now  of  this  one.  But  some  stronger  feeling  than  either 
anxiety  or  impatience  kept  her  to  her  resolution  of  seeing  Sylvia 
first. 

Mrs.  Christopher  was  at  home,  and  alone,  luckily  for  Rose,  as 
it  transpired.  Miss  Davenport's  name  did  not  convey  much 
meaning  to  the  young  widow.  It  had  been  mentioned,  she 
remembered,  in  the  course  of  that  one  interview  which  she 
had  had  with  Dick  after  her  husband's  death,  but  mentioned 
merely  in  a  casual  manner  that  awoke  no  interest  in  it  in  Sylvia's 
mind. 

But  when  her  visitor  came  into  the  room  Sylvia's  indifference 
fled,  as  the  indifference  of  the  majority  of  women  was  wont  to  flee, 
at  sight  of  the  graceful  beauty  of  the  young  lady  who  appeared  to 
be  so  unconcerned  about  it  herself. 

There  was  just  a  touch  of  stiffness,  or  perhaps  ceremonious- 
ness  would  be  the  better  word  to  describe  the  manner  of  these 
two  girls  to  one  another,  for  a  few  minutes.  But  this  speedily 
wore  off.  On  Sylvia's  side  there  was  no  suspicion  of  any,  even 
of  the  faintest  cause  for,  jealousy.  On  Rose's  there  was  a  proud,, 
profound  belief  that  she  had  entirely  obliterated  the  image  of  the 
dainty  piece  of  Dresden  china  before  her  from  Dick  Ogilvie's 
mind  long  ago. 

"  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  from  Belle  Warrener  that  I  am 
going  down  to  stay  with  them.  My  mother  heard  from  Mrs. 
Warrener  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  she  says  she  hoped  you  may  be 
induced  to  go  down  to  Prior  Common  too." 

Sylvia  smiled,  bridled  and  blushed,  then  answered  with 
emphasis : 
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"Aunt  Warrener  is  very  kind,  but  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  go  down  there  yet.  I  have  never  pretended  to  grieve 
for  Mr.  Christopher,  but  I  have  too  much  respect  for  myself 
to  commit  such  a  piece  of  glaring  impropriety  as  to  go  down  close 
to  Dene  Vnor  yet^ 

"  Oh !  I  think  your  scruples  are  overstrained.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural,  I  should  think,  than  that  you  should  visit  your 
aunt." 

"You  forget !"  Sylvia  said  rebukingly.  "You  forget!  Mr. 
Ogilvie  is  at  Dene  Prior.  We  both  feel  that  it  would  be 
indecorous  for  me  to  go  there  yet." 

An  eager  questioning  light  sprung  into  Sylvia's  eyes  as  she 
spoke.  Was  it  possible  that  this  Miss  Davenport,  who  had  been 
so  mixed  up  with  the  Stanmers,  did  not  guess  something  of  the 
relations  that  existed  between  Dick  and  his  old  love  ?  Was  it 
possible  that  in  holding  Dick  aloof  from  her  for  discretion's  sake, 
she  had  weakened  the  unspoken  bond  between  them?  She 
would  set  her  doubts  at  rest,  and  at  the  same  time  open  Miss 
Davenport's  eyes  without  further  delay. 

"  Perhaps  you  didn't  read  the  accounts  of  that  wretched  trial  ? 
If  you  did,  you  must  remember  that  it  came  out  that  Mr.  Ogilvie 
and  I  were  sweethearts,  though  we  were  not  regularly  engaged, 
before  I  married  Mr.  Christopher." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  that,"  Rose  said,  smiling  faintly  ;  "  but 
surely  that  is  no  reason  why  you  and  Mr.  Ogilvie  should  hold 
aloof  from  each  other.  Surely  you  can  be  friends  ?  You  were 
both  quite  blameless." 

"  No,  we  felt  we  couldn't  be  *  friends,'  that's  just  it,"  Sylvia 
said,  laughing  and  blushing  again,  "  so  when  he  came  to  see  me, 
as  he  did  the  minute  the  trial  was  over,  I  told  him  he  must  go 
away,  and  not  try  to  see  me  again  till  all  the  scandal  had  blown 
over  and  we  could  meet  as  sweethearts  again  without  outraging 
Mrs.  Grundy." 

To  a  close  observer  the  slight  spasm  which  contracted  Rose's 
lovely  brow  and  caused  the  corners  of  her  mouth  to  quiver  would 
have  betrayed  the  agony  caused  by  her  rival's  unconscious  stab. 
Pride,  love,  the  confidence  she  had  so  generously  felt  in  him,  were 
all  mortally  wounded.  He  had  dared  to  delude  her  and  let  her 
delude  herself  with  the  vain  delusion  that  his  love  and  faith  be- 
longed to  her  absolutely  and  entirely.     And  all  the  while  he  had 
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belonged  to  Sylvia !  and  Sylvia  had  held  him  back  from  openly 
proclaiming  the  engagement,  or  "  understanding,"  or  whatever 
they  might  be  pleased  to  call  the  arrangement  which  Mrs. 
Christopher  had  made  apparently,  and  which  he  had  agreed  to 
with  proper  obedience  and  humility. 

Her  soul  was  sinking  within  her.  She  had  been  proud  of  her 
pride  and  trust  in  the  man  whose  best  qualities  she  had  discerned 
when  he  was  still  under  a  cloud.  It  stung  her  terribly  that  he 
should  have  been  mean  enough  to  seek  and  respond  to  the  interest 
she  had  shown  in  him,  such  interest  as  she  had  never  permitted 
herself  to  show  for  mortal  man  before,  while  he  all  the  time  be- 
longed to  this  other  woman.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  lowered  her 
flag  for  ever,  as  if  she  could  never  again  hold  up  the  head  which 
was  bowed  with  shame  for  him  as  well  as  herself.  Still,  in  spite 
of  the  turmoil  of  spirit  into  which  poor  Sylvia's  sanguine,  un- 
guarded and  ill-founded  statement  had  plunged  her.  Rose  sat  on 
composed  as  a  young  queen  who  may  not  betray  the  anguish  of 
her  soul  to  meaner  mortals. 

She  sat  on  not  with  any  desire  to  hear  anything  further  about 
the  romance  which  had  murdered  her  own,  but  simply  because 
she  was  physically  incapable  of  standing  up  steadily  or  making  a 
dignified  exit.  The  unread  letter  in  her  pocket  seemed  to  be 
made  of  lead — it  weighed  her  down  to  the  ground,  it  seemed,  and 
her  sight  grew  dim.  Suddenly  Sylvia  receded  into  space,  and  her 
voice  sounded  like  a  humming-top  or  a  buzzing  fly  a  long  way  off. 

When  Sylvia  grew  distinct  again  she  was  leaning  over  Miss 
Davenport  with  a  scent-bottle  in  one  hand  and  «l  glass  of  water 
in  the  other. 

"  Are  you  all  right  again  now  ?  "  she  asked  anxiously.  *'  I  was 
so  frightened  ;  I  thought  you  were  going  quite  off.  I  can't  bear 
people  to  faint ;  it  looks  so  dreadfully  like  death." 

Her  kind  little  hand  was  laid  on  Rose's ;  in  an  outburst  of 
womanly  tenderness  and  sympathy  she  stooped  and  kissed  Miss 
Davenport's  brow,  and  the  latter  had  hard  work  to  refrain  from 
shrieking  aloud  at  the  contact  of  the  lips  which  doubtless  Dick 
Ogilvie  had  often  pressed  with  his  own.  She  held  Sylvia  back 
from  her  firmly,  and  stood  up  steady  and  strong,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  die  rather  than  let  this  dainty  little  butterfly,  who  had 
brushed  off  her  most  delicate  bloom  by  marrying  an  old  man  for 
his  money,  suspect  her  secret. 
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"  I  am  easily  upset  by  the  first  warm  weather.  The  spring 
always  tires  me  dreadfully.  Good-bye.  I  am  sorry  for  having 
frightened  you  and  given  you  so  much  trouble." 

**  Good-bye.  You're  a  dear  for  having  come.  You'll  explain 
to  Aunt  Warrener  why  I  can't  go  down  into  that  neighbourhood 
just  yet,"  she  added  with  a  bright  smile. 

"  I  will  tell  her — what  you  have  told  me." 

"I  hope  you  will  go  and  see  dear  old  Mrs.  Ogilvie — his 
mother,  you  know — she  is  such  an  old  darling.  And  if  you  like 
you  may  tell  her  that  /  am  just  the  same.  She  was  always 
fond  of  me,  only  when  Dick  and  I  began  to  be  in  love  we  were 
both  too  poor  for  any  prudent  mother  to  let  us  dream  of  marry- 
ing. It's  different  now.  I  haven't  a  penny  to  bless  myself  with, 
but  Dick  is  rich  enough  for  both." 

"  You  haven't  a  penny !  Surely  you're  joking.  Mr.  Chris- 
topher's money " 

"  Was  all  left  away  from  me,  on  account  of  his  jealousy  of  Dick 
Ogilvie,"  Sylvia  interrupted  solemnly.  "  It's  awfully  hard,  isn't 
it  ?  that  I  should  have  gone  through  such  misery  and  such  a 
scandal  for  nothing.  Oh,  he  was  a  fearful  hard-hearted,  pon- 
derous, obstinate,  suspicious,  vindictive  old  man.  He  had  my 
two  dear  white  bull-terriers  that  Dick  gave  me  stolen  and 
poisoned.  But  I  forgive  him  everything,  because  I  am  so  happy 
at  being  free  once  more,  only  mamma  finds  it  hard  to  have  me 
cast  back  upon  her  to  maintain." 

"  I  will  go  and  see  old  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  and  tell  her  you  are  just 
the  same,"  Rose  cried  with  sudden  warmth.  Shamed  as  she  was 
through  all  her  nature  to  have  loved  so  slight  a  thing  as  Dick 
Ogilvie  had  proved  himself,  she  might  even  yet  climb  back  to  a 
decent  height  in  her  own  imagination  if  she  could  do  some  real 
good  to  this  seemingly  frivolous  young  woman  who  had  been 
faithful  in  heart,  though  not  in  act,  to  Dick.  The  hope  of  being 
able  to  play  this  beneficent  part  acted  as  a  tonic  on  her.  She 
compelled  herself  to  take  leave  of  Sylvia  cordially,  and  to  walk 
with  head  erect  and  a  steady  step  down  to  her  carriage.  Then 
she  took  out  Dick's  letter,  and  read  what  made  her  wish  that 
either  she  or  Sylvia  or  Dick  Ogilvie  had  never  been  bom. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

MAN   PROPOSES. 

"  Dene  Prior,  May  20th. 
"  My  dearest  Rose, 

**  I  dare  to  be  presumptuous  enough  to  call  you  '  my 
dearest,'  because  that  you  have  been  from  the  first  hour  I  saw 
you,  when  you  displayed  sympathy  both  for  a  stricken  horse  and 
a  slighted  man.  And  that  you  will  remain  whatever  your 
answer  may  be. 

"My  dearest!  Will  you  marry  me? — take  me  in  hand 
altogether  without  let  or  hindrance  from  any  one?  I  am  a 
better  fellow  than  I  was  when  I  first  saw  you,  and  with  you 
for  my  wife  I  shall  always  go  on  striving  to  be  a  better  fellow 
still.  Let  me  have  your  answer  at  once.  Not  that  I  fear 
what  it  may  be,  for  you  have  understood  me  well,  and  still 
have  let  me  hope.  Only  I  long  to  have  that  hope  turned  into  a 
certainty, 

**  Yours  absolutely  and  devotedly, 

"  Richard  Ogilvie." 

("  Oh  !  Dick  !  Which  are  you  ?  Knave  or  fool  ?  Which  have 
I  been  ?  A  weakly  self-blinded  or  a  wickedly  deceived  woman  ? 
Oh !  my  shattered  idol !  You  are  no  hero,  but  a  man,  and  that 
a  base  one  with  a  vengeance.") 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Rose,  after  the  manner  of  women, 
went  to  the  other  extreme  at  once.  Ordinarily,  she  was  a 
reasonable,  clear-brained  girl.  But  the  blow  which  Sylvia 
had  unintentionally  dealt  to  her  (Rose's)  pride  had  com- 
pletely upset  her  judgment  and  reduced  her  reasoning  powers 
to  pulp.  On  Sylvia's  assumption,  Rose  tried  Dick  for  deceit 
and  perjury  of  the  deepest  dye ;  found  him  guilty,  without 
waiting  for  evidence,  and  condemned  him  to  never  more  be 
officer  of  hers. 

It  was  bitterly  stinging;  it  was  a  hideously  steep  step 
down  from  that  pedestal  of  true  manliness  on  which  she 
had  placed  him,   to  this  dull   plane  of  being    monotonously 
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like — other  men !  Yes !  here  it  was  that  the  gall  came  in. 
He  was  no  better — and  probably  no  worse — than  the  Carr 
Reeves's  and  others  of  that  ilk.  He  was  faithless  to  women ! 
Perhaps  (who  knows?)  she  might  have  exercised  the  god-like 
quality  of  forgiveness  about  this  special  vice  if  she  had  not 
been  one  of  the  women  concerned.  But,  as  it  was,  she  had 
been  proud  of  him,  and  proud  of  her  own  pride  and  trust 
in  and  love  for  him.  And  all  the  time  he  had  been  **  hedging," 
the  contemptible  fortune-hunter!  wavering  in  the  balance 
between  his  inclinations,  which  were  with  Sylvia,  and  ex- 
pediency, which  made  him  desire  to  ally  his  fortunes  with  those 
of  "  old  Davenport's  heiress."  She  had  no  doubt  whatever,  as  she 
drove  home  in  her  currently  clairvoyant  condition,  that  he  spoke 
of  her  in  that  way,  and  "  took  her  for  granted  "  as  an  easily  won 
woman  whom  he  might  make  his  wife  any  day  it  pleased  him  to 
do  so. 

No  wonder,  as  these  surmises  crowded  and  jostled  one  another 
in  her  brain,  that  she  winced  under  the  anguish  of  the  gall  that 
another  woman's  vain  imaginings,  thoughtlessly  worded,  had 
established  in  ten  minutes. 

She  lost  no  time  in  answering  his  letter.  Not  another 
moment  longer  than  was  necessary  should  he  indulge  in  the 
insulting  delusion  that  she  was  his  to  command,  to  be  kept 
hanging  on  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  taken  for  granted  when 
he  had  finally  decided  that  it  would  pay  him  better  to  marry 
her  than  to  remain  faithful  to  the  dowerless  Sylvia,  to  whom  his 
heart  had  belonged  all  along,  in  spite  of  her  having  played  him 
false  once. 

Accordingly,  she  wrote  with  scalding  unshed  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  alternately  a  sharply  indignant  and  a  dull  heavy  hopeless 
pain  in  her  heart : 

"Dear  Mr.  Ogilvie, 

"  Thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  asking 
me  to  be  your  wife,  on  the  groundless  supposition  that  I  was 
hoping  you  would  do  so  because  I  was  kind  to  your  horse  and 
civil  to  you,  when  you  both  were  strangers  to  me.  I  regret  that 
I  should  have  unintentionally  misled  you ;  but  as  it  is  only  your 
sense  of   expediency,   and   not  your  feelings,  which  will   be 
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disappointed,  I  feel  neither  remorse  nor  regret  in  declining  your 
offer. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"Rose  Davenport." 

She  "felt  better,"  she  told  herself,  when  she  had  written  this  and 
sent  it  to  the  post ;  and  that  evening  she  made  her  mother  very 
happy  by  saying,  "  she  thought  Mrs.  Christopher  a  very  charm- 
ing little  woman,  and  better  fitted  to  be  Mrs.  Dick  Ogilvie  than 
any  one  she  had  ever  seen." 

"  There  can  be  no  question  about  its  being  his  duty  to  marry 
her,  as  he  was  careless  enough  to  let  his  name  be  bandied  about 
with  hers  while  her  poor  dear  husband  was  alive,"  Mrs.  Davenport 
said  judicially.  She  was  not  at  all  clear  as  to  what  the  circum- 
stances were  which  had  linked  the  objectionable  Dick's  and  Mrs. 
Christopher's  names  together,  but  she  was  convinced  they  were 
"  discreditable,"  because  she  had  an  antipathy  to  him  as  a  possible 
husband  for  her  own  daughter.  If  this  fear  had  not  been  in  her 
mind,  she  would  with  real  British  matronly  severity  have  "  cried 
shame  "  on  the  wicked  pair  who  could  dare  to  marry  and  try  to 
be  happy,  after  having  been  depraved  enough  to  love  each  other 
in  the  life-time  of  the  lady's  husband.  But  for  the  preservation 
from  the  snare  of  Dick  Ogilvie,  good  Mrs.  Davenport  was  ready 
to  wink  at  any  amount  of  immorality  on  the  part  of  other  people. 
Theoretically,  Mrs.  Davenport  was  strongly  for  the  greater  good 
of  the  greater  number.  But,  practically,  she  was  very  much 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  was  quite  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
greater  number  to  the  omnipotent  number  one  !  Her  daughter 
Rose  was  dearer  to  her  than  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together, 
and  she  would  have  condoned  the  breaking  of  all  the  command- 
ments on  the  part  of  other  people,  if  by  doing  it  they  kept  Dick 
Ogilvie  and  Rose  asunder. 

Meantime  Dick,  in  happy  confidence,  was  telling  his  mother 
that  he  Wcis  going  to  show  her  a  girl  soon  who  would,  hfe  felt 
sure,  strike  her  (Mrs.  Ogilvie)  as  being  the  very  girl  he  ought  to 
marry. 

"  Then  I  am  sure  she  is  not  Sylvia  Christopher,"  Mrs.  Ogilvie 
said  sternly. 

"You're  right,  it's  not  Sylvia!"  Then  he  felt  that  this 
sounded  casual,  not  to  say  heartless,  and  added  quickly : 
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^  If  I  had  married  Sylvia  when  I  wanted  to  I  should  have 
loved  her  better  than  any  other  woman  in  the  world  till  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  But  that  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  circum- 
stances and  herself.  I  couldn't  go  back  to  the  scampish  senti- 
mental ass  I  was  in  those  days,  and  she  wouldn't  like  me  if  I  did, 
for  she  has  changed  too.  On  the  other  hand,  I  shouldn't  care 
for  the  altered  Sylvia  any  more  than  she  would  for  the  altered 
Dick.     The  girl  I  am  thinking  of  is " 

"Miss  Davenport,  I  feel  sure,"  his  mother  interrupted 
quickly.  "  She  was  meant  by  his  mother  for  your  younger 
brother." 

"  She  never  meant  herself  for  him  ;  besides  Arthur  has  stuck  to 
his  first  love,  Belle,  all  through." 

"  And  he  is  an  extremely  fortunate  young  man,  as  she  has 
•  stuck,'  as  you  call  it,  to  him.  Ah,  I  should  be  a  happy  woman 
if  you  were  going  to  bring  Miss  Warrener  to  me  as  my 
daughter.*' 

"  You'll  like  the  other  one  better,"  he  said,  never  doubting  for 
a  moment  what  Rose's  answer  would  be.  *'  By  Jove  !  I  could 
never  run  off  the  line  if  I  knew  those  eyes  were  watching  me. 
She's  just  a  splendid  girl,  mother,  and  I  shall  be  the  luckiest 
fellow  in  the  world." 

"She  shall  not  be  embarrassed  by  me,"  Mrs.  Ogilvie  said 
earnestly.  "  I  have  always  felt  strongly  that  young  married 
people  are  better  alone ;  perhaps  if  your  father  had  not  been 
under  the  influence  of  female  relatives  I  should  have  been  a 
happier  wife.  I  will  have  a  house  of  my  own  in  Prior  Common, 
to  which  my  son  and  daughter  can  always  come,  and  I  will  come 
here  when  your  wife  wants  me." 

"  You're  not  hurt,  mother  ?  1  shall  think  you  are  if  you  go 
away." 

"  I  must  settle  to  go  before  she  promises  to  marry  you, 
then  she  will  not  have  the  feeling  that  she  has  turned  me 
out,  Dick.  I  will  love  her  as  a  daughter,  and  you  shall  drive 
me  round  in  search  of  a  house  this  evening,  so  when  she 
comes  her  first  feeling  will  not  be,  *  There  is  his  mother  in  the 
way.' " 

"She  would  never  have  that  feeling.  She  has  a  man's 
liberality  and  toleration  combined  with  a  woman's  sweetness 
and  tenderness " 
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"  All  women  have  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  who  love  them 
before  marriage.  There  is  a  pretty  old-fashioned  house  at  the 
end  of  Rectory  Lane  that  will  suit  me  if  I  can  get  it ;  I  shall  be 
just  half-way  between  you  and  the  Warreners." 

Before  night-fall  eyery  one  in  the  village  knew  that  "  the  old 
lady  was  looking  for  a  house  as  her  son  was  going  to  be  married 
to  the  rich  Miss  Davenport." 


(JTo  be  concluded.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A  NOTICE  TO  QUIT. 

At  Ringwood  Manor,  a  whole  long  autumn  and  winter  slipped 
uneventfully  away.  Then  came  the  spring ;  March,  with  its  nip- 
ping winds,  and  April,  with  its  flowers  and  showers,  followed  in 
due  time  by  a  May  of  the  real  old-fashioned  sort  A  balmy  May, 
of  blue  skies  and  gentle  breezes,  of  lilacs  and  laburnums  and 
horse-chestnuts  hastening  into  blossom,  and  of  long  waving  grass, 
spangled  over  with  star-like  ox-eyed  daisies  ;  a  May,  made  melo- 
dious by  the  song  of  a  thousand  birds  in  the  flower-scented  air, 
and  by  the  deep  throbbing  under- tones  of  the  turtle  doves,  as 
they  murmured  their  gentle  loves  amongst  the  high  beech  woods 
upon  the  hills. 

Nell  had  now  been  for  a  year  and  a  month  an  inmate  of  her 
uncle's  house ;  and  in  all  that  time,  save  for  that  October  day  on 
which  she  had  read  of  Cecirs  marriage  in  the  newspaper,  no  event 
of  any  importance  at  all  had  occurred  to  break  the  deep  tran- 
quility of  her  monotonous  existence. 

Sometimes  she  grew  very  weary  of  it ;  of  the  peacefulness  and 
of  the  order,  and  of  the  deadly  dulness  of  it  all.  She  was  safe 
indeed,  sheltered  from  all  evil,  and  secure  from  every  peril  both 
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of  soul  and  body ;  but  it  is  possible  to  pay  too  dearly  for  the 
doubtful  blessing  of  mere  safety.  Nell's  thoughts  often  turned  with 
aching  longing  towards  the  past,  which  it  had  seemed  to  her  to  be 
so  wise  to  leave  behind  for  ever.  Oh !  for  a  little  life  and  move- 
ment, for  some  of  the  old  noise  and  racket,  for  the  loud  voices 
ringing  through  the  house,  for  the  foolish  jokes  and  the  boister- 
ous merriment  of  her  childhood.  Oh  !  for  something  to  quicken 
the  pulses  and  to  stir  the  blood.  It  is  all  very  well  to  be  respect- 
able, and  respectability  is  no  doubt  an  estimable  quality,  thought 
Nell  to  herself  with  a  grim  sense  of  rebellion  at  her  fate,  but  one 
can  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing  sometimes !  and  do  respectable 
people  never  indulge  in  any  outbursts  of  excitement  to  break  the 
dead  level  of  their  lives  ?  Would  nothing  ever  happen  to  her 
again  on  this  side  of  the  grave  ?  Would  the  cleaning  of  the  aviary, 
and  the  cutting  out  of  unbleached  shirts,  and  the  carrying  of 
mutton  broth  to  the  poor  people,  fill  up  the  whole  sum  of  her 
existence  from  now  until  her  dying  day  ? 

Sometimes  the  long  silence  was  broken  by  letters  from  her 
sisters.  Dottie  wrote  rapturously  about  her  new  wee  baby  and 
her  delightful  experiences  of  Indian  society.  **  Everybody  visits 
me  out  here,"  she  wrote,  "  and  we  have  more  invitations  and  more 
gaiety  than  we  know  how  to  get  through  ;  and  Poppet  is  still  de- 
voted to  me,  and  has  never  had  a  single  flirtation  with  anybody 
else  since  the  day  I  married  him."  Millie,  too,  wrote  of  stirring 
events  and  times;  she  was  making  her  business  pay,  the  "Golconda 
Ointment "  was  a  great  success ;  she  had  hired  a  screw  for  the 
hunting  season  and  had  had  some  capital  runs  ;  or  she  had  been 
to  the  Easter  ball  at  the  Town  Hall,  where  she  had  danced  all 
night  with  her  "pals,"  although  the  "county"  had  cut  her  dead; 
and  the  theatre  was  built  up  again  at  last,  and  old  so  and  so  was 
dead,  or  young  so  and  so  was  married.  There  was  always  som2- 
thing  going  on  at  Fenchester,  but  at  Ringwood  there  was  never 
anything  at  all. 

Would  nothing  ever  happen  to  her  again  ?  Nell  wondered. 

And  then  at  last  something  did  happen,  but  it  was  not  in  the 
very  least  like  anything  which  in  her  dreams  and  her  imaginings 
she  had  desired  or  longed  for. 

One  morning,  in  the  last  week  of  May,  when  summer  was  m 
its  fullest  glory,  when  the  woods  had  decked  themselves  fti  their 
summer  greenery  and  the  garden  beds  were  blazing  with  the 
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ncwly-bedded-out  geraniums  and  calceolarias,  Lady  Forrester 
came  after  breakfast  into  the  quiet  back  room  where  Nell  per- 
formed so  many  of  her  dull  little  daily  tasks,  where  she  fed  the 
birds  and  cut  out  the  clothes  for  the  poor,  and  where  the  lending 
library  to  the  village,  of  which  she  had  the  supervision,  was 
ranged  in  rows  of  sad-coloured  brown  paper  covers  in  the  book- 
cases around  the  walls. 

"Eleanor,  my  dear,  I  wish  to  have  a  little  talk  to  you  this 
morning." 

"Yes,  aunt?" 

Lady  Forrester  closed  the  door  behind  her,  and  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  straight  cane-backed  chairs.  Nell  wondered  vaguely 
what  was  coming,  without,  however,  very  much  interest  or 
excitement. 

"  You  know  of  course,"  began  Lady  Forrester, "  that  Evangeline 
is  now  turned  seventeen.  It  is  time,  as  I  think  you  will  admit, 
that  she  should  enter  into  a  little  society." 

"  I  suppose  so." 

**  With  that  object,  your  uncle  and  I  have  arranged  to  go  up  to 
London  for  the  season.  We  have  taken  a  house,  in  short,  in 
Eaton  Place." 

"  You  are  going  away  ?  "  asked  Nell  quickly — here  was  a  change 
indeed  ! 

**  Yes,  next  week,  until  the  end  of  July." 

•*AndI?" 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  am  coming  to.  We  cannot  very  well 
take  you  with  us,  Eleanor.  I  must,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  leave  you 
here.  I  want  to  take  mademoiselle  and  the  two  younger  girls 
with  us,  so  as  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  some  lessons  from 
London  masters  in  music  and  drawing,  and  the  house  in  Eaton 
Place  will  not  hold  a  larger  party.  I  regret  very  much,  Eleanor, 
that  I  am  not  able  to  take  you  with  us." 

*'  It  doesn't  matter,"  answered  the  girl  dully.  "  Whether  you  are 
here  or  away,  will  not  make  any  difference  to  me.  Aunt  Catherine," 
she  added  with  unconscious  irony. 

"  I  shall  leave  a  housemaid,  the  second  kitchen-maid  and  the 
under-footman  ;  they  will  take  care  of  the  house  and  look  after 
you." 

Nell  made  no  answer,  she  went  on  silently  with  her  work, 
laying  a  sleeve  gusset  crossways  on  to  the  stuff  on  the  table  ard 
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cutting  out  its  fellow  with  huge  clumsy  scissors,  which  squeaked 
and  grated  through  the  calico  as  though  they  relished  their  task 
no  better  than  she  did.  The  information  given  by  her  aunt 
seemed  to  her  to  require  no  comment.  Lady  Forrester  sat  on. 
She  had  something  else  to  say— something  that  was  not  at  all 
easy  or  agreeable  to  say. 

"  I  wish  you  would  put  the  scissors  down  for  a  minute,  Eleanor, 
and  listen  to  me,"  she  said  at  last  quite  crossly. 

Nell  looked  up  surprised  ;  but  she  laid  her  work  aside  at  once 
and  stood  leaning  against  the  corner  of  the  table,  waiting  for  what 
was  to  come, 

•*You  see,"  began  Lady  Forrester,  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  awkwardness,  **  now  that  Evangeline  will  be  grown 
up,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  her  out  with  me.  I  could  not  of 
course  take  out  two  young  ladies.  You  must  not  think  me  unkind, 
Eleanor,  but  of  course  you  are  not  like  my  own  daughter,  one 
has  to  think  of  one's  own  flesh  and  blood  first." 

**My  dear  aunt,"  said  Nell  with  a  rising  colour,  "I  never 
expected  you  to  take  me  to  London.  I  don't  wish  to  go  in  fact ; 
I  had  much  rather  be  left  here  alone,  or  perhaps  I  can  go  and 
stay  with  Millie." 

•*Oh,  it  is  not  London  only,  it  is  afterwards.  My  dear 
Eleanor,  I  think  it  is  much  better  to  speak  quite  plainly." 

"  Indeed  I  think  so  too,  Aunt  Catherine." 

"  You  see  we  have  now  given  you  a  home  here  for  over  a  year, 
and  I  am  sure  you  must  admit  that  we  have  treated  you  well- 
exactly  like  one  of  ourselves  in  fact" 

"  You  and  my  uncle  have  been  invariably  kind  to  me." 

**  But  of  course,  my  dear,  things  cannot  go  on  like  this  forever. 
With  a  grown-up  daughter  at  home  there  must  necessarily  ^ 
many  changes  now  in  our  quiet  home  life.  We  shall  have  to 
entertain,  to  give  garden  parties,  dinners,  and  even  a  ball  perhaps 
later  on — do  you  follow  me  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  aunt,  but " 

"  Wait  a  moment,  my  dear  Eleanor.  In  such  a  life  as  *^^' 
you  by  your  peculiar  position  here  cannot  possibly  be  inclu^l^" 
I  could  not  well  shut  you  out  of  these  prospective  gaieti^  ^^ 
Evangeline's  account,  and  yet  I  could  not  either  allow  y^^  ^^ 
join  in  them." 

"  Why  not  ? "  cried  Nell,  looking  up  at  her  suddenly.     «  ^'^^^ 
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is  there  about  me  to  render  me  unfit  to  join  in  Evangeline's 
pleasures  ?  Are  we  not  first  cousins  ?  children  of  two  brothers  ? 
equally  born  and  descended?  I  too,"  she  went  on  a  little 
breathlessly,  "  am  young,  and  fond  of  amusement.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  I  may  not  go  where  she  goes  ?  " 

Lady  Forrester's  eyes  opened  wider  and  wider  with  astonish- 
ment during  the  delivery  of  this  fiery  little  speech  ;  that  the  meek 
Eleanor,  her  drudge,  her  paid  dependant,  should  launch  out  in 
this  manner,  was  quite  an  unexpected  revelation.  Nell's  eyes  were 
alight,  her  colour  came  and  went,  her  golden  head  was  thrown 
back  defiantly ;  in  all  her  life  she  had  never  looked  more  beautiful 
— nor  to  her  aunt's  perturbed  eyes — more  alarming ! 

"  Really,  Eleanor ! "  cried  the  elder  woman, "  this  exhibition  of 
temper  is  most  unseemly  and  most  unladylike.  I  am  positively 
astonished !  You  ought  to  know  better  than  to  fly  out  like  this. 
You  talk  of  being  of  equal  in  birth  to  my  daughter,  but  surely 
you  forget  that  if  your  fathers  were  brothers,  your  mothers, 
unfortunately  for  you,  come  of  a  widely  different  class.  I  do  not 
wish  to  taunt  you  with  this  misfortune,  it  would  be  most 
unchristian  to  do  so,  but  you  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  of  the 
gulf  which  divides  you  from  my  children.  Besides,  there  are  other 
things ;  the  unfortunate  name  you  all  had  at  Marshlands,  and 
the  uncomfortable  ending  to  your  own  engagement,  which  no 
one  seems  quite  to  have  understood,  and  for  which  of  course 
people  will  always  believe  you  to  have  been  in  the  fault."  For 
Lady  Forrester  in  these  latter  days  had  found  out  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  it  was  Nell  herself,  and  not  one  of  her 
sisters,  who  had  either  jilted,  or  been  jilted  by  Cecil  Roscoe. 
"  Then  look  at  your  sister  Millicent,"  she  continued,  '*  you  spoke 
of  going  to  stay  with  her  just  now — I  hope,  my  dear  Eleanor,  for 
your  own  sake,  that  you  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Your  uncle 
and  I  consider  that  Millicent  has  disgraced  the  family — turning 
herself  into  a  female  veterinary  surgeon,  and  selling  nasty 
ointments  in  a  shop.  Everybody,  I  hear,  has  been  talking  about 
it  in  Fenshire,  and  everybody  is  scandalized  and  disgusted  by 
such  extraordinary  conduct  I  do  really  hope,  Eleanor,  that  you 
will  dissociate  yourself  from  your  sister,  and  I  trust  that  you  will 
not  misunderstand  me  or  think  me  unkind  when  I  tell  you,  that 
after  we  come  home  at  the  end  of  July  I  can  no  longer  conveniently 
.  offer  to  keep  you  here.     But,  pray  believe  me,  my  dear,  your  uncle 
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and  I  shall  always  take  a  deep  and  kindly  interest  in  your  welfare ; 
indeed,  we  have  already  taken  steps  in  order  to  help  you  to  carve 
out  a  respectable  and  honourable  career  for  yourself." 

Nell  had  kept  silence  during  the  whole  of  this  long  speech. 
After  a  very  few  moments,  the  little  flash  of  spirit  that  had 
aroused  her  into  something  of  her  old  combativeness,  had 
flickered  down  and  died  sadly  away.  By  the  time  that  Lady 
Forrester  came  to  the  end  of  her  harangue,  Nell's  eyes  were  full 
of  tears. 

"  Does  the  world  then  never  forget  or  forgive  ?  "  she  murmured 
brokenly,  for  even  the  allusion  to  her  mother  had  ceased  to  an- 
ger her ;  she  believed  her  to  be  dead,  and  the  dead  cannot  be 
harmed  by  cruel  words. 

**  What  career  can  you  suppose  to  be  open  to  me  then,  Aunt 
Catherine,  if  I  am  unfit,  as  you  say,  to  join  in  Evangeline's 
life?" 

"  I  did  not  say  that,  Eleanor ;  do  not  be  unreasonable  or  unjust ! " 
and  Lady  Forrester  took  the  girl's  limp  hand  not  unkindly  in 
hers.  "  I  never  said  that  you  were  unfit — I  only  said  it  would 
not  suit  me  to  have  you  here,  and  peihaps  I  have  other  reasons 
too,  that  will  hurt  you  less  to  hear.  I  will  be  very  frank  with  you, 
my  dear.    You  are  very  handsome,  you  know,  Eleanor — whilst  my 

poor  Evangeline !     Oh,  you  see  I  am  quite  open  and  honest 

with  you,  my  dear,  am  I  not  ? "  and  Lady  Forrester  coloured 
as  she  made  her  little  confession. 

Nell  liked  her  aunt  perhaps  better  at  that  moment  than  she  had 
ever  done  before,  for  she  began  to  understand  that  it  was  this,  and 
this  chidly,  that  was  the  motive-power  of  all  else  that  she  had 
spoken. 

Her  hand  closed  with  a  little  warmth  upon  hers. 

"  Tell  me  then  what  it  is  that  you  and  my  uncle  wish  me  to  do," 
she  said  humbly ;  "  I  am  not  ungrateful  to  you,  aunt.  I  can  never 
forget  that  you  have  at  any  rate  given  me  a  home  for  more  than 
a  year.  You  spoke  of  a  *  career.'  Tell  me  what  career  can  pos- 
sibly be  open  to  a  girl  whose  talents  are  so  limited,  and  whose 
bringing  up  has  been  so  unsatisfactory  as  mine  ?  Once  indeed, 
when  I  was  very  young,  I  thought  of  going  upon  the 
stage " 

**  God  forbid ! "  cried  her  aunt  in  genuine  consternation ;  it  was 
bad  enough  to  have  one  niece  who  was  a  veterinary  doctoress,  but 
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to  have  a  second  niece  an  actress  would  be  too  great  an  accumu- 
lation of  misfortune  to  be  endured.  **  No,  no,  my  dear ;  we  can 
do  better  for  you  than  that,  I  hope.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  dear 
old  lady,  a  Mrs.  Raymond,  who  lives  in  Northumberland.  Her 
daughters  are  all  married  now,  and  she  is  looking  out  for  a  com- 
panion, a  cheerful  young  person  who  will  read  aloud  to  her  and  go 
out  driving  with  her.  I  have  already  written  about  you  to  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Melby,  a  great  friend  of  mine.  I  shall  meet  her 
in  town  next  week  and  talk  it  over  with  her  ;  if  you  like  the  idea, 
I  am  almost  sure  I  can  get  the  situation  for  you.  Your  duties 
will  be  very  light  and  simple,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable home  for  you.  As  it  happens,  she  does  not  require  her 
companion  until  the  first  of  August,  which  will  fit  in  with  our 
plans  very  nicely,  for  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  that  your  uncle 
has  an  idea  of  offering  the  use  of  this  house  to  his  mother  during 
our  absence,  and  if  she  comes  down  it  will  be  a  kindness  on 
your  part  if  you  will  stay  on  whilst  she  is  here.  I  do  not 
get  on  with  your  grandmother,  as  I  daresay  you  know,  Eleanor, 
and  I  do  not  like  her  to  be  with  my  girls.  I  don't  at  all  approve 
of  her  worldly  style  of  conversation,  and  I  should  not  like  my 
daughters  to  be  thrown  into  her  society.  But  with  you  it  is  dif- 
ferent, you  are  older,  and  you  know  her  well  already — you  can 
make  allowances  for  her  age,  and  for  her  very  peculiar  and 
unfortunate  opinions  and  views.  And  you  will  really  be  doing 
us  a  great  service  if  you  will  remain  at  Ringwood,  in  order  lo 
make  things  comfortable  for  her  during  her  stay,  for  I  feel  that 
it  is  a  duty  to  show  her  some  attention.  Once  before,  we  lent 
her  the  house  whilst  we  were  away,  and  she  liked  being  here  very 
much,  only  that  she  complained  of  loneliness,  but  she  will  not  be 
at  all  lonely  if  you  are  here  with  her." 

And  then  Lady  Forrester,  having  delivered  herself  of  all  her 
information,  delivered  a  peck,  by  the  way  of  a  kiss,  upon  Nell's 
unresponsive  cheek,  and  went  her  way  out  of  the  little  back  room 
with  the  comfortable  conviction  that  she  had  arranged  everything 
very  cleverly  and  pleasantly,  and  had  smoothed  down  all  the  little 
difficulties  between .  herself  and  her  husband's  niece  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  possible. 

"Well,  what  did  she  say?"  asked  Sir  Robert,  looking  up 
eagerly  as  she  entered  his  library. 

**  Oh,  it's  all  right.     She  seemed  a  little  annoyed  at  first,  but 
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now  she  quite  sees  the  force  of  my  arguments,  and  is  ready  to  fall 
in  with  our  views." 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  growled  Sir  Robert  sulkily ;  "  I  don't  like  it 
a  bit,  I  tell  you.  Why  should  the  girl  be  sent  away  ?  As  pretty, 
and  as  good  a  girl  as  I  ever  came  across.  I  can't  for  the  life  of 
me  see  why  we  should  turn  her  out  to  earn  her  own  living 
amongst  strangers — my  poor  brother's  child.  Why  can't  she 
stop  on  with  us,  and  go  out  to  the  balls  and  kick-ups  with  Evan- 
geline ?  The  close  carriage  holds  four  as  easily  as  three,  and  it's 
as  little  trouble  taking  out  two  girls  as  one." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool.  Bob,"  replied  his  better-half  irritably.  '*  You 
seem  to  me  to  be  bereft  of  your  senses  sometimes.  A  nice  thing 
it  would  be  for  our  own  child  to  have  a  handsome  cousin  like 
Eleanor  always  at  her  elbow,  to  cut  her  out  and  take  the  wind 
out  of  her  sails !  We  must  marry  Evangeline  well  and  quickly, 
so  as  to  get  her  off  our  hands  before  it  is  time  for  Florence  to 
come  out.  How  are  we  likely  to  do  that,  I  should  like  to  know, 
with  a  girl  like  Eleanor  always  there  ?  Why,  the  marriageable 
men  would  all  be  running  after  her,  instead  of  talking  to  Evange- 
line." 

"  Well,  and  why  not  ?  Eleanor  is  the  eldest,  let  her  have  her 
chances  first." 

But  Lady  Forrester  only  shrugged  her  shoulders  contemp- 
tuously. 

"  You  must  allow  me  to  be  the  best  judge  of  these  matters,  my 
dear  Bob.  Besides,  it  is  too  late  now ;  I  have  arranged  every- 
thing— Eleanor  has  agreed  to  stay  here  to  look  after  your  mother 
till  the  end  of  July,  and  then  she  will  go  up  to  Mrs.  Raymond's  in 
Northumberland.  She  will  have  a  most  happy  and  excellent 
home  with  her.  I  have  settled  it  all  with  Mrs.  Melby  already, 
and  Eleanor  is  quite  pleased  with  the  idea." 

Whether  Eleanor  was  pleased  with  the  idea  or  no,  she  had 
not  at  any  rate  been  left  much  choice  in  the  matter.  To  become 
the  paid  companion  of  an  elderly  widow-lady,  who  lives  all  the 
year  round  in  a  secluded  Northumbrian  valley,  does  not  present 
itself  as  the  acme  of  bliss  to  a  beautiful  young  woman  of  twenty- 
two,  whose  capacities  for  life  and  enjoyment  are  still  keen  and 
undiminished. 

But  Nell  said  to  herself  somewhat  sadly,  that  "  beggars  must 
not  be  choosers,"  and  that  if  her  uncle  and  aunt  turned  her  out  of 
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their  house,  because  she  was  so  good-looking  as  to  be  considered 
a  dangerous  rival  to  their  own  daughter,  there  was  perhaps 
nothing  that  she  could  do  better  than  to  agree  to  their  arrange- 
ments for  her  future — arrangements  that  were  seemingly  all  cut 
and  dried  long  before  she  had  even  been  told  about  them. 

Nell  smiled  a  little  grimly  to  herself  over  it  all.  Long  ago  she 
had  been  made  to  understand  that  to  be  beautiful  was  to  be 
dangerous,  and  here  indeed  was  a  very  practical  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  the  axiom.  As  long  as  she  was  kept  in  the  back- 
ground and  nobody  had  seen  her,  it  had  not  mattered,  and  no 
mention  had  been  made  by  her  aunt  of  her  personal  disadvantages 
— but  the  natveti  with  which  Lady  Forrester  had  confessed  to 
the  real  reason  of  her  desire  to  be  rid  of  her,  filled  NelFs  mind 
with  a  good  deal  of  amusement. 

"  Every  one  for  himself  in  this  world ! "  she  said  to  herself  with- 
out much  bitterness.  **Aunt  Catherine  is  no  worse  than  her 
neighbours — love,  friendship,  charity  and  justice,  all  alike  are 
swept  into  a  limbo  of  chaos  from  the  moment  that  self-interest 
steps  in  and  claims  the  first  place.  As  long  as  I  could  be  of  use 
to  them,  they  wanted  me;  even  up  to  the  last  they  mean  to 
turn  me  to  account,  it  seems,  for  I  am  to  be  kept  hanging  on 
through  the  summer,  because  it  happens  to  suit  them  that  I 
should  stay  and  look  after  Granny.  Not  that  I  object  to  that, 
however ! " 

For  as  to  this  latter  item  in  the  programme  for  her  future, 
Nell  was  not  otherwise  than  well  pleased  with  it.  She  had  not 
seen  her  grandmother  now  for  more  than  a  year — since  the  day 
indeed  that  she  had  lunched  in  Wimpole  Street  on  her  way  down 
to  Ringwood — and  she  was  unfeignedly  glad  at  the  thought  of 
being  with  her  again.  With  all  her  sins,  her  cynicism,  her  lack 
of  principle,  her  easy  way  of  perverting  the  truth  or  of  twisting  a 
falsehood  into  the  semblance  of  the  truth,  there  was  always  the 
fascination  of  a  crisp  and  tonic  atmosphere  about  the  old  lady. 
With  all  her  bad  points  she  was  picturesquely  attractive.  Nell 
had  not  indeed  wanted  to  live  with  her  altogether,  but  she  did 
want  to  see  her  occasionally.  And  besides,  she  knew  very  well 
that  the  old  lady  loved  her — and  in  all  the  world  there  is  no 
personal  attraction  so  strong  as  that  consciousness  of  being  loved. 
One  can  forgive  almost  anything  in  a  person  who  loves  one  for 
one's  self,  and  for  no  other  reeison  on  earth.   Nell  had  disappointed 
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her  grandmother  bitterly ;  she  had  also,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, spoken  her  mind  to  her  severely  and  uncompromisingly,  and 
she  had  accused  her  openly  and  boldly  of  untruth  and  of  deceit, 
and  yet  she  well  knew  that  for  all  that  she  had  in  no  way 
diminished  her  affection  for  her,indeed  her  straightforward  honesty 
had  probably  increased  it. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a  sense  of  real  pleasure  that  she  welcomed 
the  old  lady  on  her  arrival  at  Ring  wood. 

The  others  had  taken  their  departure  two  days  previously ;  the 
maids  had  swept  down  the  house  and  had  cleared  the  rooms  of 
the  litter  of  the  packing,  and  Nell  had  seen  the  last  of  the  family, 
almost  with  relief,  and  when  her  grandmother  arrived  upon  the 
vacated  stage,  it  was  as  if  a  bit  of  her  old,  free,  careless  life  had 
come  back  to  visit  her  again. 

The  very  first  words  that  Lady  Forrester  addressed  to  her, when 
she  was  seated  in  a  comfortable  armchair,  struck  a  new  chord  in 
the  long  stagnation  of  her  life. 

"  So  my  daughter-in-law  is  going  to  turn  you  out  of  house  and 
home,  I  understand,  Nell !  Well,  she  was  always  a  sour-faced 
cat,  and  I  never  could  abide  her.  Bob  was  never  my  favourite 
son,  as  you  know — I  was  always  fondest  of  your  poor  father — but 
Bob  was  a  good  fellow  enough,  until  he  married  that  woman — he 
really  was,  Nell ! " 

"  But  I  am  very  fond  of  Uncle  Bob,  Granny ;  he  has  been  very 
kind  to  me,"  said  the  girl  smiling,  as  she  arranged  the  cushions 
behind  the  old  lady's  back,  thinking  to  herself  as  she  did  so  how 
nice  it  was  to  hear  herself  called  "  Nell "  once  more. 

"  She  brought  her  family  to  see  me  yesterday,  in  Wimpole 
Street,"  continued  Lady  Forrester.  "  Miss  Evangeline — great 
heavens,  what  an  *  Evangeline ' ! — they  had  better  have  left  her  in 
the  *  Forest  Primeval,'  she  would  have  been  quite  at  home 
amongst  the  monkeys  ! "  she  chuckled. 

"  She  is  a  very  good  girl.  Granny." 

**  Good  !  "  repeated  the  old  woman  contemptuously.  "  What 
is  the  use  of  a  girl  being  good,  with  a  face  like  a  potato  and  a 
figure  like  a  flour-sack  ?  No  wonder  Catherine  wants  to  get  my 
beautiful  Nell  out  of  the  way  before  she  introduces  a  creature  like 
that  into  society.  Oh !  I  know  your  Aunt  Catherine  of  old,  my 
dear  !  She  makes  a  lot  of  talk,  with  her  charities  and  her  high 
sense  of  duty,  and  so  forth,  but  the  moment  that  duty  and  charity 
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stand  in  the  light  of  her  own  selfish  wishes,  they  are  very  soon 
scattered  to  the  winds.  She  is  a  flint-hearted  vixen,  is  your  Aunt 
Catherine!" 

"  No,  really  Granny,  you  do  her  an  injustice,"  remonstrated 
Nell,  although  she  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  old  lady's 
vigorous  language ;  "  Aunt  Catherine  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  you 
make  out;  she  is  a  mother  of  course,  and  thinks  of  her  own 
children  first — it  is  not  unnatural — but  she  really  acts  up  to  her 
principles — such  as  they  are — in  her  own  way.  Aunt  Catherine 
is  a  thoroughly  good  woman." 

"  Oh,  good,  good !  there  you  go  again,  Nell,"  cried  the  old 
woman  mockingly,  "  with  your  parrot-like  talk  about  'goodness.' 
Of  course  she  is  good :  what  else  is  left  to  ugly  women  but  to  be 
good,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  It  is  their  only  career.  Do  you 
suppose  anybody  ever  tempted  your  aunt  Catherine  to  be  any- 
thing else  but  good,  my  dear  ?  or  will  anybody  ever  tempt  that 
suet  dumpling  of  a  daughter  they  have  been  so  stupid  as  to 
christen  after  an  epic  poem  ?  A  pretty  *  Evangeline '  indeed  !  " 
And  the  old  lady  gave  a  vicious  little  snort  of  derision,  quite  in 
her  old  style,  at  the  romantic  name  that  ofTended  her  so  much. 

"  Women  to  whom  no  temptation  comes  are  very  fortunate, 
Granny,"  remarked  Nell  gravely. 

"  And  very  uninteresting  1 "  snapped  Lady  Forrester. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

UP  IN   THE  BEECH  WOODS. 

•*  What  have  they  been  doing  to  you  down  here,  Nell  ?  "  asked 
Lady  Forrester  one  afternoon  a  few  days  later,  when  Nell  had 
installed  her  armchair  in  a  sheltered  corner  of  the  lawn,  with  a 
warm  wrap  tucked  around  her,  so  that  she  might  enjoy  the  sun- 
shine and  the  gentle  breezes  of  the  sweet  summer  day.  "  I  have 
been  watching  you  carefully,  my  dear,  ever  since  I  came,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  look  pale  and  thin  and 
worn.  Has  she  been  worrying  and  badgering  you,  that  she-devil 
of  a  daughter-in-law  of  mine  ?  she  is  capable  of  anything !  Come, 
tell  me  the  truth  ;  you  can  surely  speak  plainly  to  me." 

Nell  smiled  a  little.  "  I  am  afraid  I  can't  oblige  you.  Granny, 
by  making  myself  out  to  be  the  victim  of  ill-treatment     Aunt 
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Catherine  has  been  uniformly  kind  to  me,  I  assure  you,  in  spite 
of  her  feline  and  fiendish  proclivities." 

"  There  must  be  something  to  account  for  your  losing  your 
looks  in  this  way,"  persisted  the  old  lady,  with  a  troubled  glance 
at  the  girl's  pale  and  somewhat  sad  face.  "  You  never  looked 
peaky  and  thin  like  this  before,  and  all  the  spirit  gone  out  of 
your  eyes  and  your  voice.  Why,  you  aren't  half  the  girl  you 
were.  Nell ! "  as  a  sudden  thought  struck  her,  **  you  are  not  such 
a  fool  as  to  be  fretting  still  after  that  miserable  creature  Cecil 
Roscoe,  are  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no — no !  "  and  Nell  laughed  outright 

**  You  are  sure  you  are  not  breaking  your  heart  because  he  is 
married  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  very  least,"  she  replied  with  amused  decision. 

"  Then,"  persisted  Lady  Forrester  wickedly,  "  is  it  poor  Vane 
Darley,  whose  death  has  preyed  upon  your  mind,  my  dear,  and 
impaired  your  good  looks  so  sadly  ?  " 

"  Granny !  you  should  not  ask  me  such  a  question,"  cried  Nell 
warmly. 

**  Oh,  it's  all  very  well  to  put  on  that  indignant  air,  my  dear,  but 
you  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  you  cared  for  the  poor  old  sinner 
fifty  times  more  than  you  ever  did  for  that  minced -up  prig 
Roscoe !  and  I  am  sure  you  were  quite  right,  for  poor  Vane,  with 
all  his  sins,  was,  at  any  rate,  a  man,  whereas  the  other  was  no 
better  than  a  wooden  effigy  out  of  a  Noah's  Ark ! " 

Nell  bent  down  and  kissed  the  old  lady  lightly  upon  the 
forehead.  "  I  am  all  right.  Granny  dear — don't  trouble  about  me 
or  my  looks  !  I  do  not  think  about  either  of  those  men  at  all, 
now-a-days ;  one  forgets  everything,  I  suppose,  in  time,  and  I 
neither  grieve  nor  fret  nor  break  my  heart  over  the  past  in  the 
least  now — it  is  all  over — dead  and  cold  1  Sometimes  I  wonder 
if  there  is  any  power  of  feeling  left  in  me.  The  capacity  for 
emotion  dies  at  last,  I  suppose  ;  passion  wears  itself  out,  and  even 
love's  flame  flickers  down,  for  lack  of  fuel,  and  is  snuffed  out,  and 
I  am  one  of  those  people  who  could  never  go  on  loving  any  one 
hopelessly.  One  can  defy  fate  when  one  gets  to  that  stage,  you 
know,  Granny  I  I  don't  think  any  man  could  have  the  power 
to  make  me  suffer  now — it  is  something  to  thank  God  for,  any 
way." 

And  it  was  certainly  not  either  of  dead  Vane  Darley,  or  of 
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Cecil  Roscoe,  who  was  married  and  had  presumably  forgotten 
her,  that  Nell  was  thinking  at  that  moment,  as  her  eyes  strayed 
dreamily  across  the  smooth-shaven  sun-lit  lawn  to  where — far 
away  beyond  the  lime  tree  avenue — the  haymakers  were  tossing 
the  fragrant  new-cut  grass  into  the  warm  sweet  air. 

Old  Lady  Forrester  watched  her  keenly ;  instinctively  she  had 
guessed  that  there  was  some  other  closed  chapter  of  the  girl's 
life  of  which  she  herself  knew  nothing.  "  There  has  been  some 
one  else,"  she  said  to  herself;  "I  guessed  as  much!  Vane 
Darley  was  a  mere  episode,  Cecil  Roscoe  never  came  within 
reach  of  her  heart,  and  yet  Nell  has  loved— and  has  loved  un- 
happily— ^when,  and  where,  and  whom — I  wonder  ?  " 

But  aloud,  she  only  said  to  her,  after  a  little  pause : 

"  Nell,  I  wish  I  could  see  you  married  before  I  die ;  it  would  be 
a  great  happiness  to  me,  my  dear." 

Nell  turned  to  her  with  one  of  her  old  bright  sunny  smiles,  a 
smile  that  lit  up  eyes  and  lips,  and  seemed  to  give  back  life  and 
colour  to  her  whole  face. 

"  I  am  a  horrible  failure,  Granny  dear,  am  I  not  ?  and  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  be  so  always — for  I  shall  never  marry." 

"  Why  not,  my  dear — why  not  ?  " 

"Because,"  said  Nell  slowly,  after  a  brief  pause,  whilst  the 
colour  stole  swiftly  in  a  bright  wave  from  her  brow  to  her 
chin,  **  because  the  only  man  I  would  ever  marry  now,  does  not 
want  me  in  the  very  least.  But  don't  let  us  talk  about  it  any 
more,"  she  resumed  in  a  lighter  voice ;  "  one  can  live  well 
enough  alone,  and  men  were  only  created,  I  think,  to  make  the 
women  who  love  them  miserable.  I  am  doomed  to  be  an  old 
maid.  Granny,  and  after  all,  there  are  many  worse  lives  amongst 
the  women  who  are  married,  I  expect !  " 

*•'  Married  or  single,  Nell,  I  shall  leave  you  every  penny  of  my 
money,"  said  the  old  woman,  drawing  her  down  towards  her 
affectionately. 

**  I  don't  want  your  money,  Granny ;  keep  it  yourself,  and  live 
long  and  enjoy  it,"  answered  Nell  quickly. 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  the  least  anxious  to  die,  I  assure  you,"  replied 
Lady  Forrester  with  her  little  chuckling  laugh.  "I'd  live  for 
ever  if  I  knew  how,  for  I  don't  feel  at  all  sure  as  to  what  they'll 
do  with  me  bye-and-bye,  and  one  knows  the  worst  of  this  world 
any  way  !     As  to  my  money,  you  don't  suppose  I  would  be  such 
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a  fool  as  to  leave  it  behind  ms,  if  I  could  take  it  away  with  me, 
do  you  ?  I  am  a  great  deal  too  fond  of  my  money,  my  dear. 
But  then,  there's  no  provision  for  luggage  made  when  one  has  to 
take  that  express  train.  With  all  the  march  of  intellect  and  of 
civilization  they  talk  so  much  about,  no  one,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  ever  discovered  a  way  of  doing  that  yet !  So,  as  IVe  got  to 
leave  it  behind,  Fd  sooner  you  had  it  than  any  one  else.  Dottie 
has  been  lucky  enough  to  get  a  husband  at  the  eleventh  hour ;  I 
consider  her  provided  for,  and  Millicent,  as  you  tell  me,  is  growing; 
rich  over  her  nasty  grease  pots.  Well,  I  swear  that  no  child  of 
that  woman  with  a  kitchen  fender  for  a  nose  shall  ever  touch  a 
shilling  of  it,  even  though  my  own  son  is  her  husband.  So  it 
will  all  have  to  come  to  you,  you  see,  Nell,  there  is  no  help  for 
it!" 

Nell  only  smiled,  and  stroked  the  wrinkled  old  hand,  and  then 
she  stooped  to  pick  a  sprig  of  heliotrope  from  a  flower-bed  close 

by. 

"  That  is  so  like  you,  Nell ;  not  even  to  say  *  thank  you  * ! "  said 
her  grandmother,  watching  her  amusedly  as  she  fastened  the 
flower  in  her  belt.  "  Any  other  girl  would  have  overwhelmed  me 
with  gratitude,  and  I  should  have  lost  my  temper  and  used  bad 
words,  but  you  are  like  no  one  else,  Nell ;  that  is  why,  I  suppose, 
I  have  always  liked  you  the  best.  Do  you  know,  sometimes 
I  think  your  mother,  poor  soul,  must  have  had  some  wonderful 
touches  about  her.  Of  course,  we  all  know  she  was  not  a  lady  by 
birth,  and  that  she  did  things  that  outraged  what  the  world  calls 
morality,  yet  it  must  be  from  her  that  you  get  that  queer  strain 
of  something  that  is  so  fine  and  individual.  I  am  certain  you 
don't  get  it  from  any  Forrester  that  ever  was  born — and  I  am  a 
Forrester  myself  by  birth  ;  I  was  ycur  grandfather's  first  cousin, 
as  you  know,  and  that  is  why,  I  suppose,  all  the  worst  of  both 
branches  of  the  family  culminate  in  me.  Well,  as  I  was  going 
to  say,  we  none  of  us  ever  heard  what  became  of  your  poor 
mother ;  I  suppose  she  must  be  dead  long  ago,  but  I  think  that 
woman  must  once  have  been  capable  of  better  things  than  her 
fate  brought  her  to,  and  perhaps  the  good  in  her  came  out  before 
she  died." 

"  Granny,"  cried  Nell  brokenly,  turning  to  her  with  a  sudden 
rush  of  tears  into  her  eyes, "  I  thank  you,  and  I  bless  you  for  those 
kind  words,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 
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"  And  yet  she  doesn't  thank  me  in  the  very  least  for  putting 
down  her  name  as  residuary  legatee  in  my  will,"  replied  Lady 
Forrester  mockingly,  as  she  drew  the  girl  fondly  to  her  and  kissed 
her.  **  Ah,  Nell,  you  are  truly  a  wonderful  child  for  worming 
yourself  into  one's  heart." 

It  was  some  few  days  after  this  conversation  that  Nell  began 
to  find  out  that  her  grandmother  was  very  much  aged  and  broken. 
She  had  not  noticed  it  at  first,  because  the  excitement  of  her 
journey  and  her  meeting  with  herself  had  given  her  a  little  spurt, 
which  had  served  to  keep  up  a  certain  amount  of  life  and  animation 
in  her,  and  for  about  a  week  she  had  seemed  to  be  as  bright  and 
as  full  of  "go  "  as  ever.  But  presently  she  began  perceptibly  to 
flag.  A  slight  cold,  which  she  caught  one  day  from  sitting  out 
too  late  in  the  garden,  pulled  her  down  to  an  unreasonable  degree. 
Nell  began  also  to  perceive  that  the  old  woman  had  altered  her 
habits  and  customs  in  many  little  ways.  She  never  came  down- 
stairs till  after  lunch  now,  and  she  retired  to  bed  almost  directly 
after  dinner.  Although  the  pony  carriage  had  been  left  for  her 
use,  she  did  not  care  to  take  drives  ;  driving  shook  her,  she  said  ; 
she  liked  a  wheel-chair  up  and  down  the  avenue,  or,  even  better, 
to  sit  still  upon  the  lawn.  She  still  played  her  games  of  patience 
on  dull  and  chilly  days,  but  she  as  often  as  not  dropped  asleep 
over  them.  And  above  all,  the  old  racy  defiant  talk  that  used 
to  be  always  full  of  piquancy  and  of  fun,  now  often  dropped  into 
a  mere  irritable  snarl  against  men  and  manners,  or  a  pitiful 
whine  over  the  disappointments  and  failures  of  her  own  life. 

Less  and  less,  as  the  days  went  on,  was  Lady  Forrester  the 
bright  and  lively  companion  which  Nell  had  looked  forward  to 
find  in  her,  and  more  and  more  was  the  girl  thrown  back  upon 
her  own  resources  and  upon  a  solitary  life  in  the  large  deserted 
house. 

One  day  in  June,  when  Lady  Forrester  had  been  about  three 
weeks  at  Ringwood,  Nell  made  a  discovery  which,  in  spite  of  her 
boasts  of  indifference  and  of  forgetfulness,  set  her  heart  beating 
quickly  and  brought  the  colour  in  a  flame  to  her  cheeks. 

She  was  hunting  about  in  her  uncle's  library  for  something  to 
read.  The  books  from  Mudie  had  all  migrated  with  the  family 
to  town,  and  the  literature  on  Sir  Robert's  bookshelves  was  not  of 
a  lively  description,  consisting  chiefly  of  works  upon  farming  and 
grazing,    agricultural    reports,   together   with   many  thick   and 
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ponderous  volumes  of  old-fashioned  standard  works— Gibbon's 
*  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  Smollett's  novels, 
Hallam's  "  Constitution  of  England,"  **  Sir  Charles  Grandison  *' 
in  twelve  volumes,  and  other  works  of  a  similar  antiquated  date, 
which  had  been  acquired  by  Sir  Robert's  predecessors,  and  on 
which  the  soft  dust  of  ages  had  accumulated  through  the  many 
long  years  that  their  pages  had  lain  closed  and  unopened.  There 
was  not  very  much  to  tempt  Nell  amongst  all  this.  She  had  read 
all  the  books  in  the  village  lending  library,  over  and  over  again, 
all  the  fairy  stories  too  in  the  schoolroom,  as  well,  and  even 
Miss  Younge's  girlish  heroines  had  become  wearisomely  familiar 
to  her.  She  felt  inclined  for  a  long  ramble  up  the  hills,  this  lovely 
morning ;  for  Granny  had  a  headache,  and  was  not  likely  to 
leave  her  room  till  late  But  oh !  for  a  book  of  some  sort  to  keep 
her  company  up  amongst  the  solitudes  of  the  beech  woods ! 

All  at  once  she  espied  a  little  heap  of  magazines  lying  upon  a 
small  table  in  a  distant  window.  Here  was  a  treasure  trove 
indeed !  She  looked  eagerly  through  them  ;  they  were  mostly 
old  numbers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century^  the  Fortnightly  Contem- 
porary, and  others  of  the  same  class,  and  as  she  turned  them 
over  to  find  something  she  had  not  read  before,  that  looked  likely 
to  interest  her,  her  eye  suddenly  was  arrested  by  the  name  of  an 
article  on  the  outer  cover  of  an  April  number  of  one  of  them : 

"  Japanese  Philosophy  and  Japanese  Worship  " — by  "  Jute." 

She  remained  breathless,  staring  at  the  words.  Full  well  did 
Nell  recollect  the  secret  of  that  no7n  deplume  of  "Jute,"  which 
had  been  once  confided  to  her. 

The  article  was  Julian  Temple's  beyond  a  doubt.  But  Japan  ? 
Why  was  he  writing  about  Japan  ?  She  turned  over  the  pages 
hurriedly ;  the  article  was  couched  in  terms  of  personal  experience, 
as  though  the  writer  were  actually  in  the  country  he  was  writing 
about,  or  had  been  ther^  very  lately.  And  the  date  of  its 
publication  was  April ;  only  two  months  ago ! 

All  sorts  of  contradictory  surmises  and  speculations  floated 
through  her  mind.  She  must  at  any  rate  read  it — and  that  at 
once — but  not  here,  in  the  cramped  confinement  of  four  walls. 
She  must  be  out  in  the  deep  solitudes  of  the  woods,  with  the  wide 
blue  sky  above  her,  to  read  the  words  written  by  this  man 
still  so  dear  to  her — written,  apparently,  somewhere  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world. 
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To  read  the  published  writings  of  a  friend,  whom  one  knows 
intimately,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  world.  It 
is  like  looking  deep  into  the  inner  heart  and  mind  of  one  we  have 
known  under  possibly  a  totally  different  aspect.  For  with  all 
conscientious  writers,  such  as  Julian  Temple,  the  true  self  comes 
out  unconsciously  and  instinctively,  through  the  medium  of  the 
pen.  He  who  writes  for  the  broad  verdict  of  the  outer  world, 
stays  not  to  think  of  the  narrowed  opinions  of  friends  and 
acquaintances,  nor  to  consider  well-worn  family  prejudices  which 
might  cramp  and  harry  his  freedom.  Alone  in  the  solitude  of 
his  study,  he  sits  face  to  face  with  the  best  which  is  in  him  to  give, 
and  if  he  be  honestly  in  earnest,  it  is  of  that  best  that  he  will  pour 
out  upon  the  blank  sheets  of  paper  before  him. 

It  is  indeed  almost  an  impossibility  to  some  minds  to  write 
that  which  they  do  not  believe,  or  to  keep  back  from  the  paper 
that  which  they  feel  strongly.  In  conversation  it  is  easy  enough 
to  dress  the  face,  to  restrain  the  tongue,  to  utter  empty  platitudes, 
or,  if  necessary,  to  keep  silence  altogether.  For  have  we  not  been 
told  that  the  gift  of  speech  has  been  given  to  mortal  man  ex- 
pressly to  conceal  his  real  thoughts  ?  . 

But  to  write  falsely  or  misleadingly  is  quite  another  matter. 

Nell  sat  upon  a  grassy  upland  slope  and  devoured  that  article 
written  by  Julian  Temple  from  end  to  end,  with  an  eager  sense 
of  delight  and  rapture.  When  she  had  read  it  through  once,  she 
turned  to  the  beginning  and  read  it  again.  Much  of  it  was  beyond 
her  comprehension,  some  parts  of  it  were  abstruse  and  difficult 
to  follow,  some  of  it  again  was  scientific  and  statistical,  yet  again 
and  again  there  were  touches  of  human  interest  or  of  poetical 
imagery  which  thrilled  her  through  and  through  with  a  sense  of 
the  living  personality  of  the  man  she  knew — it  was  as  though  he 
himself  were  talking  to  her. 

When  she  had  studied  it  thus,  long  and  carefully,  she  arose 
from  her  seat  upon  the  mossy  bole  of  a  giant  beech,  and  with  her 
finger  still  set  betwixt  the  leaves  of  the  magazine,  climbed  slowly 
upwards  to  the  summit  of  the  wooded  hill. 

This  article  about  Japan  furnished  her  with  much  food  for 
thought.  She  began  to  perceive  that  there  might  be  other  reasons 
than  those  she  had  always  supposed,  to  have  kept  him  so 
persistently  silent. 

If  he  had  been  away,  as  this  writing  of  his  seemed  to  imply,  on 
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a  prolonged  tour  in  distant  lands,  did  it  not  supply  a  cause 
for  that  utter  oblivion  of  herself  with  which  she  had  hitherto 
credited  him,  and  might  not  that  oblivion  be  merely  due  to  his 
absence  ? 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  Nell  reached  the  summit  of  the 
wooded  ridge  which  overlooked  Ringwood  Manor.  Along  the 
top  of  the  hills  there  ran  a  narrow  moss-grown  path,  which  was 
a  favourite  walk  of  hers.  The  views  from  here  were  charming. 
On  one  side  lay  her  uncle's  property,  the  village,  and  the  church, 
and  the  trout  stream  that  wound  in  shining  silver  snake-like 
folds  through  the  well-timbered  park  and  became  lost  to  sight 
amongst  the  green  meadows  in  the  wide  valley  beyond.  Deep 
down  on  the  further  side  there  lay  another  gentleman's  house — a 
low  white  mansion,  to  which  she  had  once  driven  with  her  aunt 
to  leave  some  cards.  It  belonged  to  a  General  Callendar,  an  old 
bachelor  who  suffered  from  gout  and  bad  temper,  and  the  place 
was  accounted  a  wasted  one  to  the  neighbourhood,  in  that  its 
master  neither  entertained  himself,  nor  came  to  the  entertain- 
ments of  his  neighbours. 

Nell  walked  slowly  along.  The  path,  which  led  down  to  Ring- 
wood  behind  her,  led  on  into  the  domain  of  General  Callendar 
beyond.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  boundary  line  between  the  two 
properties,  and  the  owners  of  both  had  a  right  of  way  along  it. 
The  sunshine  up  here  was  full  and  strong,  the  trees  were  smaller 
and  lay  farther  apart,  and  the  June  breezes  blew  fresh  and  sweet 
from  Heaven. 

All  at  once  Nell  saw,  just  in  front  of  her,  the  figure  of  a  man 
lying  stretched  upon  his  back,  half  across  the  path.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  light-brown  tweed  suit,  and  wore  a  soft  cap  of  the 
same  material  crushed  down  over  his  eyes.  She  saw  immediately 
that  it  was  no  keeper  or  woodsman,  but  a  gentleman. 

He  was  apparently  asleep,  for  he  did  not  move  a  muscle, 
although  she  was  near  enough  for  him  to  have  heard  her  footsteps 
had  he  been  awake. 

She  was  just  upon  the  point  of  turning  and  stealing  softly  away 
— not  liking  to  advance  nearer  at  the  risk  of  awaking  a  stranger 
— when  suddenly  bhe  was  struck  by  a  consciousness  of  familiarity 
in  the  outlines  of  the  recumbent  figure.  The  face  was  turned 
away  from  her,  but  something  in  the  crisp  grey  of  the  close  cut 
hair,  in  the  broad  shoulders,  in  the  sunburnt  hand  flung  carelessly 
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back  upon  the  carpet  of  moss  on  which  he  lay,  sent  a  wild 
suggestion  through  her  mind. 

Her  heart  began  to  beat  with  excitement.  Surely  this  man 
was  no  stranger.  She  crept  noiselessly  forward  until  she  was 
within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  sleeping  man,  until  she  saw  him 
plainly. 

It  was  Julian  Temple. 

The  sunlight  glinting  through  the  leafy  trees  threw  dappled 
shadows  across  his  tanned  face  and  over  his  big,  strong  figure. 
To  her  fancy,  he  seemed  a  little  older  and  greyer  than  when  she 
had  seen  him  last ;  he  looked  as  though  he  had  lived  a  hard  life, 
as  though  the  strain  of  travel  had  told  upon  him.  Otherwise  he 
was  not  changed.  She  stood  there  watching  him  for  some 
minutes — five  or  ten  perhaps — she  could  not  afterwards  remem- 
ber how  long.  A  strong  fascination  held  her  there  immovable 
and  speechless,  then  suddenly,  before  she  could  draw  back,  his 
eyes  unclosed  with  a  start  and  fixed  themselves  upon  her. 

For  half  a  minute  or  so  he  made  no  other  movement,  dream- 
land perhaps  still  held  him  prisoner.  Nell  trembled  a  little,  her 
colour  came  and  went ;  then  at  length  she  smiled,  and  with  the 
smile  the  strange  moment  of  suspense  ended,  and  he  sprang  to 
his  feet 

"  This  is  a  miracle  indeed ! "  he  cried  with  the  blood  showing 
red  through  the  dark  tan  of  his  cheek.  "  I  believe  I  was  dream- 
ing of  you,"  he  added  with  a  little  laugh,  and  the  next  moment 
her  hands  were  clasped  in  his,  and  his  keen  deep-set  eyes  were 
scanning  her  face  eagerly,  almost  hungrily. 

"  Is  it  indeed  you — yourself?  "  he  said,  with  a  ring  of  irrepres- 
sible joy  in  his  voice,  for  there  are  no  laws  of  God  or  of  man 
which  can  quench  that  rush  of  gladness  to  the  heart  of  him  who 
meets  once  more,  after  the  long  pain  of  parting,  the  woman  whom 
he  loves  best  in  all  the  world.  "  How  good  it  is  to  see  you 
again !  but  by  what  strange  trick  of  fortune  are  you  here  ?  ** 

**  Oh,  it  is  very  simple,**  answered  Nell  with  a  shy  happy  laugh, 
**  there  is  no  miracle  at  all  about  it ;  do  you  not  know  that  my 
uncle's  place,  Kingwood,lies  just  below  us  to  the  left?*' 

"  Ah  yes,  of  course—  Sir  Robert  Forrester — I  remember.  And 
you  are  staying  with  him  ?  *' 

Nell  nodded.  "But  you?**  she  inquired;  "your  appearance 
here  is  far  more  wonderful  than  mine.** 
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**  Not  so ;  I  too  can  account  for  myself  being  here  very  easily. 
My  old  godfather,  General  Callendar,  lives  down  there ;  whenever 
I  want  a  little  peace  and  quiet  I  come  down  here  to  find  it.  Just 
now  I  want  to  write  a  book.  I  have  been  home  in  England  just 
three  days,  and  I  am  going  to  try  and  give  an  account  of  my 
travels.  I  have  been  all  through  China  and  Thibet  by  a  new 
route,  and  then  I  crossed  the  Himalayas  and  came  down  to  Srin- 
uggar ;  so  now,  naturally,  I  want  to  do  as  other  travellers  in  the 
wilds  have  done,  make  money  by  writing  down  my  yarns.  I 
came  up  here  to  the  woods  after  breakfast  to  think  out  my 
first  chapter,  and  fell  asleep;  and  I  have  awakened — to  find 
your' 

**See  what  I  have  been  just  reading,"  cried  Nell  joyously, 
holding  up  the  magazine  before  him ;  "  is  it  not  a  strange  coin- 
cidence ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  article  on  Japan  ;  I  sent  it  home  before  I  set  off  from 
Pekin  on  my  great  journey.  It  is  a  dull  thing,  I  think ;  I  am 
afraid  it  must  have  bored  you." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  have  enjoyed  it  immensely." 

Meanwhile  they  were  strolling  slowly  along  the  upland  path ; 
there  was  a  suppressed  excitement  in  their  words  and  in  their 
faces,  a  subtle  under-current  of  electricity  which  seemed  as  it 
were  to  enfold  them  both,  yet  after  the  first  moment  of  wondering 
joy  their  talk  was  that  of  two  acquaintances  who  meet  soberly 
and  in  a  common-place  fashion  after  an  ordinary  every-day  part- 
ing. Did  either  of  them  recollect  at  that  moment,  how,  and 
where  they  had  last  met  ?  Did  not  some  vision  of  that  scene  of 
horror  and  confusion,  of  the  flames  and  the  belching  smoke,  of  the 
terror  and  the  death  that  had  been  so  close  to  them,  come 
betwixt  their  eyes  and  the  peaceful  woodland  scene  around  them  ? 
Some  echo  too,  perchance,  of  those  few  desperate  and  passionate 
words  of  love  which  were  the  last  that  had  been  exchanged  be- 
tween them  ?  If  so,  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  them  gave  any 
outward  indication  of  these  memories. 

**  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  my  book  more,  some  day,"  Temple  was 
saying  as  they  walked,  in  answer  to  her  last  remark  ;  "  it  ought 
to  be  interesting,  for  I  went  over  some  fresh  ground  where  no 
Englishman  has  been  before.  If  only  I  can  make  the  telling  of 
it  good " 

"  And  what  about  the  romance  ?  "  cried  Nell,  with  a  reckless 
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sense  of  audacity  in  her  happy  heart.  "  The  romance,  you  know, 
that  we  were  to  write  together,  you  and  I  ?  " 

He  gave  her  a  quick  side-long  glance,  his  face  flushed,  for  a 
moment  he  did  not  answer. 

"You  know  very  well  that  it  will  never  be  written  now,"  he 
answered  her  gravely,  so  gravely  indeed  that  she  looked  at  him 
with  a  vague  wonder  in  her  eyes. 

But  his  face  was- turned  away  from  her,  and  he  did  not  meet 
her  glance. 

At  his  heart  he  thought  to  himself,  '*  Why  did  she  say  that  ? 
Women  are  cruel  as  death  when  they  know  that  a  man  loves 
them!" 

Presently  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  ways  parted.  He 
stopped  and  held  out  his  hand  to  her. 

"  I  fear  that  here  I  must  wish  you  good-bye,"  he  said,  with  the 
studied  politeness  of  an  ordinary  acquaintance.  "  My  old  god- 
father lunches  at  one  o'clock,  and  he  is  a  veritable  dragon  of 
punctuality ;  it  puts  him  out  dreadfully  if  one  is  late  for  meals. 
I — I  wish,  but  I  hardly  know  whether  I  ought  to  express  such  a 
wish —  I  wish  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  come  and  call  on  you 
at  Ringwood  to-morrow  afternoon.  You  will  say  frankly,  won't 
you,  if  you  would  rather  I  did  not  ?  " 

There  was  a  wistful  pleading  look  in  his  eyes  which  she  did 
not  quite  understand ;  he  seemed  almost  as  if  he  feared  that  the 
not  extravagant  request  might  be  denied. 

" May  I  come? "  he  added  with  a  curious  timidity. 

"Why  not?"  she  answered  confidently  and  gaily,  and  there 
was  not  a  shadow  of  reservation  in  the  clear  and  candid  eyes 
that  met  his  own. 

"  Thanks,  then  I  will,"  he  said. 

But  afterwards,  when  he  had  parted  with  her  and  was  going 
down  the  winding  path  towards  the  white  house  below,  he  said 
to  himself,  "  So  she  has  ceased  to  care !  Well,  it  is  better  for 
her — and  I  ought,  I  suppose,  to  be  thankful." 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

A  GARDEN   OF   ROSES. 

Nell  was  out  in  her  aunt*s  rose  garden,  snipping  the  dead  heads 
of  the  roses  off  the  standard  trees.     In  all  her  life  it  seemed  to 
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her  there  had  never  been  so  fair  a  day.  Surely  the  sky  was 
bluer,  the  air  purer,  the  birds  sang  more  sweetly  than  they  had 
ever  sung  before — or  was  it  only  those  glad  ringing  echoes  within 
her  own  heart'that  made  the  world  seem  to-day  to  be  so  beautiful ! 

She  had  dressed  herself  in  a  white  cotton  dress,  and  a  wide 
straw  hat,  which,  if  the  truth  be  told,  she  had  been  busy  retrim  - 
ming  all  the  morning  with  fresh  white  muslin,  shaded  her  happy 
eyes  from  the  inquisitive  rays  of  the  sun.  On  her  hands  were 
rough  gardening  gloves,  and  a  basket  was  upon  her  arm. 

She  had  chosen  this  particular  occupation  this  afternoon  because 
the  rose-garden  lay  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  commanded  a 
view  of  the  pathway  leading  from  the  wooded  hills  by  which,  as 
being  a  short  cut,  Julian  Temple  would  assuredly  come  to  Ring- 
wood,  and  as  she  snipped  off  the  withered  flowers  there  was  a 
dancing  music  at  her  heart  —the  music  of  joy,  which  is  the  sweetest 
music  in  all  the  world. 

It  was  only  a  week  ago  since  Nell  had  said  to  her  grand- 
mother that  her  capacity  for  emotion  and  for  happiness  was  dead 
and  cold,  and  would  never  awake  again.  But  we  never  any  of 
us  can  tell  what  is  the  extent  of  the  recuperative  power  within 
ourselves,  or  how  life,  in  altering  itself,  may  alter  us  with  it. 

For  sometimes  it  happens  that  we  have  plodded  so  long  through 
a  bare  and  desolate  country,  along  level  and  dreary  roads,  that 
we  have  learnt  to  say  to  ourselves  despondingly :  "  All  is  over 
for  me ;  I  have  had  my  good  days,  and  have  lived  my  life ;  I  must 
be  content  now  to  lay  aside  all  bright  colours  out  of  the  pictures 
of  my  life,  and  to  put  up  henceforth  with  the  dull  greys  and  drabs 
of  a  monotonous  and  colourless  existence."  And  then,  perchance, 
even  as  the  words  are  on  our  lips,  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  long 
straight  road  turns  unexpectedly ;  new  scenes  open  out  suddenly 
before  us,  and  a  green  and  lovely  land  flooded  with  sunshine  and 
gay  with  gem-like  flowers  lies  spread  in  front  of  us.  And  so,  in  a 
wonderful  way,  life  takes  a  fresh  start  for  us,  and  our  ways  lead 
us  once  again  into  the  pleasant  places  we  had  believed  in  our 
evil  days  to  be  left  behind  for  ever. 

So  it  had  been  with  Nell  Forrester.  For  so  long  a  time  her 
path  had  been  hard  and  stony,  that  she  had  left  off  hoping  for 
better  things.  But  how,  all  at  once,  hope  had  come  back  to  her, 
and  with  it  a  light-hearted  gaiety  to  which  she  had  been  long  a 
stranger. 
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She  sang  a  merry  little  tune  to  herself  over  her  task,  and  her 
eyes  kept  on  glancing  impatiently  towards  the  corner  of  the 
shrubbery  whence  she  expected  every  moment  to  see  Julian 
Temple  emerge. 

And  she  made  a  very  fair  picture,  standing  there  amongst  the 
cream  and  crimson  roses,  whose  clusters  framed  in  her  slender 
figure  with  a  background  of  brilliant  colour,  whilst  the  sunshine 
glinted  upon  her  shining  hair,  turning  its  golden-bronze  into  fire, 
and  flickered  into  the  happy  eyes  that  were  all  alight  with  glad 
and  eager  expectation. 

But  after  all,  Julian  Temple  did  not  come  byway  of  the  shrub- 
bery, but  by  the  main  entrance  to  the  park  and  up  the  lime  tree 
avenue,  and  it  was  the  under-footman  coming  up  behind  her 
who  announced  to  her  with  prosaic  bluntness  the  advent  of  her 
heart's  lord  and  king. 

"  A  gentleman,  miss,  as  has  asked  for  Lady  Forrester,"  said 
Thomas,  as  he  held  out  a  card  to  her  on  a  silver  tray.  "  I  did 
not  feel  quite  sure  if  her  ladyship  was  in,  but  IVe  showed  him 
into  the  morning-room." 

The  card  gave  her  a  chill.  She  took  up  the  white  morsel  from 
the  tray,  and  looked  at  it  with  a  secret  sense  of  annoyance  and 
offence.     How  cold,  how  formal  was  this  approach  ! 

"  Lady  Forrester  will  be  coming  downstairs  to  go  out  in  her 
chair  in  a  few  minutes,"  she  said  to  the  footman,  formally  and 
dully  ;  "  will  you  ask  the  gentleman  to  come  out  here,  please  ?  " 

And  presently  he  was  ushered  out  through  one  of  the  long 
French  windows  on  to  the  lawn. 

They  shook  hands  in  an  every-day  sort  of  manner,  and  Julian 
made  some  commonplace  remark  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
weather. 

Yet  his  eyes  were  riveted  earnestly  upon  her.  "  She  looks 
happy,"  he  thought,  "  radiantly  happy,  indeed  !  Well,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  am  glad  of  it,"  and  yet  he  smothered  some- 
thing very  like  a  sigh.  And  he  thought  that  in  all  his  wanderings 
in  foreign  lands  he  had  never  seen  a  fairer  sight  than  this  beau- 
tiful English  woman,  with  her  sweet  sensitive  face — a  rose  herself, 
amongst  the  garden  full  of  roses  about  her. 

Nell  had  murmured  some  half-audible  reply  to  his  trivial 
remark,  then  she  turned  her  face  a  little  away,  towards  the 
standard  of  deep  red  roses  that  stood  beside  her. 
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And  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  something  of  constraint 
in  her  manner. 

"  I  want  so  much  to  hear  all  your  news,"  he  began  rather  des- 
perately, after  a  little  interval  which  threatened  to  prolong  itself 
into  awkwardness  ;  "  tell  me  about  your  father  and  sisters — they 
are  all  well  at  Marshlands,  I  hope  ?  and  have  your  sisters  got  as 
many  admirers  now-a-days  as  they  used  to  have,  or  have  new  ones 
replaced  the  old  set  ?  " 

Nell  was  on  the  point  of  snipping  off  a  red  rosebud  that  was 
close  to  her  hand.  At  his  words  she  paused  abruptly  with  up- 
lifted scissors,  and  looked  round  at  him  with  a  startled  bewilder- 
ment in  her  lovely  eyes. 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Temple,  you  must  have  heard  that  my  father  is 
dead,  and  that  Marshlands  has  passed  into  other  hands  ? "  she 
exclaimed. 

His  face  became  serious  at  once.  "  Indeed,  I  did  not  know 
it,"  he  replied  earnestly ;  "  I  entreat  you  to  foi^ive  my 
thoughtless  question.  I  am  indeed  grieved.  You  must  re- 
member that  I  have  not  seen  a  newspaper  nor  received  a 
letter  for  over  a  year.  But,  your  sisters  ?  I  really  scarcely  dare 
to  ask " 

"  Oh,  my  sisters  are  very  well,  thank  you.  Dottie  married  Jim 
Popham — *  Poppet  *  as  we  used  to  call  him — soon  after  my  poor 
father  died.  She  went  out  to  India  with  her  husband,  and  she  is 
exceedingly  happy  there.  Millie  is  also  getting  on  very  well  in 
her  own  way.     She  has. settled  in  Fenchester." 

**  I  am  glad  they  are  well,"  he  said  rather  absently ;  and  then 
there  was  another  little  awkward  silence. 

.  After  a  few  moments,  with  something  apparently  of  an  effort, 
he  brought  out  another  question. 

**  And  Cecil — he  is  well,  I  hope?     Is  he  at  home  to-day?" 

The  basket  she  held  in  her  hands  dropped  with  a  little  crash 
to  her  feet,  and  all  the  withered  rose  leaves  fell  scattered  upon 
the  grass  between  them. 

"  Cecil ! "  she  repeated  in  accents  of  the  profoundest  amaze- 
ment. "  Mr.  Temple,  what  do  you  mean — and — and  who  do  you 
take  me  for  ?  " 

**,Are  you  not  Cecil's  Roscoe's  wife?"  he  faltered,  his  own 
heart  beginning  to  beat  with  a  strange  and  wonderful  su^estion. 
And  then  instantly  he  read  the  answer  to  his  question  in  her 
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glowing  face.  "  My  God ! "  he  cried,  "did  you  not  marry  him  then, 
after  all  ?  and  are  you  Nell  Forrester  still  ?  " 

Her  low  rippling  laugh  was  good  to  hear.  She  pulled  off  her 
rough  gardening  gloves  with  a  gesture  full  of  meaning,  and  held 
up  her  slim  left  hand  before  his  eyes.  The  fingers  were  ringless — 
for  Cecil's  diamond  engagement  ring  had  disappeared  ;  only  the 
brilliants  that  encircled  the  tiny  watch  upon  her  wrist  still  glit- 
tered and  shone  there  as  of  old  in  the  sunlight. 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  scarcely  able  to  speak,  so  violent 
was  the  revulsion,  so  sudden  the  rush  of  feeling  from  apathy 
and  resignation  to  the  heights  of  life  and  of  hope. 

"  I  am  utterly  bewildered  !  it  seems  a  miracle !  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  all  this.  Did  you  break  off  your  engagement  then, 
after  all  ?  and  yet  I  could  swear  that  even  since  my  return  some 
one  has  told  me  that  Cecil  Roscoe  was  married." 

"  So  he  is — but  not  to  me,"  she  answered  gaily.  "  Cecil  married 
that  little  heiress.  Miss  Vincent,  whom  I  believe  his  mother  had 
destined  him  for  all  along." 

**  Then  you  are  free,  Nell  ? — free  ?" 

"  Perfectly  free,"  she  replied  drily.  "  If  freedom  be  a  blessing, 
I  undoubtedly  am  blessed  therewith." 

**  But,  Nell,  don't  you  know  then  that  you  are  mine ! "  he  cried 
impetuously — "mine  to  claim  and  to  hold  for  ever?"  And  he 
made  as  though  he  would  draw  her  towards  him,  but  she  held 
back  from  him  resolutely ;  yet  as  he  had  taken  her  hand  he  would 
not  resign  it,  although  she  struggled  to  take  it  away. 

"  Look  here,  Nell,"  he  pleaded,  "  do  not  repulse  me  now.  No 
— I  am  not  going  to  let  you  go.  Have  you  quite  forgotten  that 
night  when  you  and  I  faced  death  together,  through  the  flames  and 
the  smoke  of  that  dreadful  fire  ?  and  when  I  told  you  that  I  loved 
you  and  should  love  you  always,  in  death  or  in  life  ?  You  did  not 
hold  back  from  me  then,  Nell.  No,  you  cast  your  dear  arms  about 
my  neck  and  gave  me  your  sweet  lips  to  kiss,  and  I  knew  well 
enough  then  that  you  loved  me.  Ah!  you  cannot  undo  that 
moment,  Nell ;  it  is  mine  always,  and  for  ever.  You  can't  have 
changed  since  then.  But,  my  God  I  it  makes  me  mad  to  think 
of  the  time  I  have  wasted  away  from  you — fool  that  I  was  to 
be  wandering  across  pathless  deserts  and  over  inaccessible 
mountains — courting  dangers  and  longing  for  a  death  that  would 
not  come  at  my  bidding — when  all  this  time  I  might  have  been 
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at  home  with  you,  my  darling — safe  and  happy !     Was  it  for  my 
sake,  Nell,  that  you  broke  off  your  engagement  at  the  last  ?  " 

Perhaps  he  had  spoken  too  suddenly,  perhaps  in  the  tumul- 
tuous rush  of  his  own  feeling  he  had  not  sufficiently  borne  in 
mind  that  love  is  a  shy  flower  in  a  woman's  heart,  and  that  one 
who  has  learnt  and  suffered  as  Nell  had  done,  needs  to  be  wooed 
in  a  soberer  fashion  ;  or  perhaps  it  was  only  that  she  herself  was 
foolish  and  over-sensitive.  Be  that  as  it  may,  at  the  sound  of  his 
passionate  words  there  came  over  her  a  terrible  sense  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  and  the  ring  of  triumph  in  his  exulting  voice 
only  struck  a  cold  chill  echo  into  her  heart 

**  He  thinks  that  he  loves  me,"  she  thought ;  "  but  he  does  not 
know  me.  If  he  knew  everything  about  me,  would  he  not  turn 
from  me  and  leave  me  as  Cecil  did  ?  "  And  in  the  anguish  of  the 
thought  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  would  be  wiser  and  safer  to 
thrust  away  this  happiness,  that  might  be  no  happiness  at  all — 
only  a  direr  trouble  than  any  that  had  yet  befallen  her.  Was 
not  a  man's  love  always  like  this,  strong  only  until  it  is  tried  ? 
Why  should  Julian  Temple  be  any  different  to  the  others  ? 

He  would  be  like  the  rest ;  and  this  time,  she  said  to  herself, 
the  pain  of  it  would  kill  her.  Yet  at  least  she  would  be  honest 
with  him,  better  far  to  lose  him  now,  and  for  ever,  than  that  one 
day  he  should  turn  round  upon  her  and  break  her  heart  by 
saying  to  her  as  Cecil  had  done — "  You  deceived  me,  and  I  do 
not  believe  you ! " 

She  wrenched  her  hand  out  of  his,  and  the  red  blood 
faded  from  her  face  and  left  her  as  pale  as  the  white  dress  she 
wore. 

"You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying,"  she  said  to  him 
CDldly  and  a  little  brokenly  ;  "  it  is  not  in  the  least  as  you  imagine. 
I  did  not  break  off  my  engagement  to  Cecil.  I  did  not  love  him, 
yet  I  would  have  gone  on  with  it  and  have  married  him  if  he 
would  have  had  me.  But  he  would  not.  He  heard  of  things 
against  me — ^things  that  had  happened,  that  I  had  done  long  ago 
— that  he  considered  to  be  shameful  and  disgraceful,  and  he 
declined  to  marry  me  in  consequence." 

**  The  cur  1 "  he  exclaimed  with  a  light  laugh  ;  **  I  could  call 
him  every  bad  name  under  the  sun,  were  it  not  that  I  am  so 
intensely  grateful  to  him,  and  just  at  this  moment  so  supcr- 
humanly  happy  that  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  curse  him. 
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When  we  are  married,  Nell "and  he  drew  near  to  her  again  and 

strove  once  more  to  imprison  her  hands,  but  she  flung  herself  out 
of  his  reach  almost  angrily. 

"  Don't  you  understand,"  she  cried,  "  or  must  I  make  it  plainer 
still  tQ  you  ?  If  I  was  not  fit  to  be  Cecil  Roscoe's  wife,  how  can 
I  be  fit  to  be  yours  ?  I  must  not,  I  cannot  marry  you.  Be  my 
best  friend  if  you  will,  but  I — I  care  for  you  too  much  to  bring 
disgrace  upon  you,"  and  her  voice  broke  into  a  sob. 

"  My  dear  little  Nell,  don't  be  foolish,"  he  said  then  gravely, 
and  yet  so  gently  and  tenderly,  that  the  wild  rebellious  spirit 
within  her  became  all  at  once  soothed  and  softened ;  "  I  don't 
think  you  seem  to  understand  me  very  well  either.  Do  you  know 
why  I  rushed  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  wcwld  in  such  a  desperate 
hurry,  dear  ?  and  why  I  have  prolonged  my  absence  all  these  long 
months,  going  into  all  sorts  of  uncomfortable  and  savage  countries 
which  I  really  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  visit  ?  It  was  only 
just  because  of  you,  child,  because  I  could  not  stay  in  England  to 
see  you  become  another  man's  wife,  because  I  felt  that  I  could 
not  breathe  the  air  of  the  same  world  that  gave  you  to  Cecil.  I 
told  you  once,  did  I  not  ?  that  I  had  never  loved  any  woman  till 
I  met  you.  Well,  it  is  true  enough  ;  women  all  bored  me  and 
wearied  me.  Till  I  met  you  I  was  never  attracted  to  one  of  your 
sex  for  longer  than  a  day.  It  is  said  that  men  who  have  no 
experience  of  love,  are  those  who  take  the  complaint  the  worst 
when  they  are  knocked  over  at  last  I  can  honestly  affirm  that 
it  has  been  so  in  my  case.  I  have  suffered  horribly  on  your 
account,  Nell.  I  was  desperately  bad  for  a  time,  and  although, 
when  I  came  back  to  England  the  other  day,  I  had  become 
numbed  and  hardened  by  the  pain,  so  that  I  did  not  feel  it  so 
badly  as  at  first,  yet  I  never  for  one  moment  believed  myself  to 
be  really  cured.  I  was  always  certain  that  I  should  carry  the 
hurt  of  it  down  to  my  grave.  Yesterday,  when  I  opened  my 
eyes  and  saw  you  standing  near  me,  up  there  in  the  woods, 
the  old  madness  all  came  back  upon  me  in  a  moment,  although 
I  thought  you  were  Cecil's  wife.  Had  I  not  been  so  certain  by 
the  light  in  your  eyes  that  you  were  happy  with  him  and  had 
forgotten  me,  I  should  not  have  dared  to  come  and  see  you  to-day. 
Nell,  do  you  suppose  a  man  who  loves  you  in  this  fashion  is  going 
to  be  put  off  by  these  little  trumpery  things  that  you  are  prating 
about  ?     My  dear  girl,  a  man  who  knows  the  world  as  I  do,  has  a 
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little  more  certainty  about  his  own  mind  in  such  a  matter  than 
you  seem  to  give  him  credit  for." 

"  But,"  she  persisted  obstinately,  although  happiness  had  begun 
to  steal  back  shyly  into  her  heart  at  his  words — for  she  said  to 
herself  that  this  time,  and  with  this  man,  she  would  be  absolutely 
open  and  sincere — "  but  you  don't  know.  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
deceive  yourself.  I  must  tell  you  what  it  was — it  was  not  a 
trumpery  thing  at  all.  I  was  only  sixteen — but  I  ought  to  have 
known  better,  it  seems — I  got  myself  talked  about — I  did  things 
that  compromised  my  name " 

He  cut  short  her  confessions  impatiently. 

"  My  dear  child,  you  went  about  unchaperoned  with  Colonel 
Vane  Darley — a  blackguard  of  the  first  water,  I  grant  you,  and 
more  shame  to  him  to  have  taken  advantage  of  your  youth  and 
inexperience.  You  went,  I  believe,  on  several  occasions  on  his 
yacht,  and  were  unlucky  enough  to  be  seen  with  him  by  an 
ill-natured,  evil-tongued  woman,  who  made  the  most  of  the 
situation.    There  is  the  whole  story,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  You  know  all  this !  "  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes  opening  wide  in 
amazement.  "How  on  earth  do  you  know?  Who  told  you 
about  it  all?" 

"  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  it  from  Cecil  in  the  first  instance,  and 
I  guessed  the  rest,"  he  answered,  smiling  into  her  astonished 
eyes.  "  Did  you  not  tell  me  yourself  that  you  had  been  on 
board  a  yacht  ?  Then  again,  I  was  with  Cecil  when  he  went  to 
Wimpole  Street,  to  pump  your  grandmother  about  the  story." 

"  But  she  put  him  off— she  told  him  a  cruel  lie  about  it.  He 
went  away  believing  that  it  was  Dottie." 

"  I  did  not  go  away  believing  it  was  Dottie  in  the  very  least, 
my  dear.  I  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  old  lady  was 
romancing.  I  can  put  two  and  two  together  quite  as  well  as 
most  people,  Nell." 

'*  And  you  have  known  all  this  all  along,  and  yet  you  do  not 
despise  me  ?  Do  you  know  also,  then,  that  Vane  Darley  wanted 
me  to  run  away  with  him  ?  and  do  you  know  too  that  he  is  dead 
now,  and  that  I  went  to  see  him,  and  forgave  him,  when  he  was 
dying  ?  Can  you  learn  this  also,  and  still  believe  that  I  am  fit  to 
be  your  wife  ?  " 

"  My  dear  child,  I  can  even  hear  all  this  unmoved.  I  am 
not  Cecil  Roscoe.     I  know  you  for  what  you  are,  Nell ;  and  not 
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the  worst  things  that  you  can  say  about  yourself  could  ever  make 
me  think  you  anything  but  the  best  and  sweetest  and  dearest 
girl  on  earth.  Besides  which,  I  love  you,  Nell.  I  love  you  so 
much  that,  frankly,  I  don't  care  a  brass  farthing  what  you  may 
have  done  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  so  long  only  as  you  will  tell 
me  that  you  love  me  now,  and  will  stick  to  me  for  the  rest  of 
your  life,  and  give  to  me — and  to  me  only — the  right  of  guarding 
you  from  all  evil  and  from  all  slanderous  words  for  evermore. 
Give  me  that  rosebud,  Nell — that  happy  rosebud  which  is  kissing 
your  sweet  face,  and  of  which  I  am  feeling  sadly  envious  !  Give 
it  to  me,  darling,  and  with  it,  give  me — will  you  not — your  dear 
self?  " 

With  a  shy  smile,  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  as  she  laid  the  red 
rosebud  with  which  she  had  been  idly  playing,  together  with  her 
trembling  fingers,  into  the  warm  grasp  of  his  strong  brown 
hands. 

"  No  one,"  she  said,  with  a  little  break  in  her  voice — as, 
regardless  of  the  many-windowed  house  behind  them,  he  drew 
her  passionately  to  his  heart — "  no  one  can  be  loved  better  than 
that  You  take  me  for  granted,  Julian ;  and  yet,  have  you 
remembered  that  the  world  will  be  sure  to  tell  you  that  evil 
comes  to  us  Forresters  by  right  of  birth,  and  that  you  «iie 
marrying  one  of  a  bad  race  ?  " 

**  And  what  do  we  care  about  the  world — you  and  I,  Nell ! 
Leave  all  that  half-hearted  sort  of  thing  to  the  Cecil  Roscoes  ! 
Love  seems  to  me  to  be  a  much  better  and  nobler  thing  than 
most  men  are  willing  to  make  of  it ;  that  is  why  so  many  people, 
I  think,  miss  the  secret  of  true  happiness.  To  me,  Nell,  you 
are  the  one  woman  on  earth  I  have  ever  loved.  Whatever 
you  have  done  in  the  past  (and  I  dare  swear  you  have  done 
nothing  very  fearful ! )  and  whatever  you  may  choose  to  do  in 
the  future  (which  I  am  content  to  leave  in  full  faith  in  your 
hands),  cannot  alter  or  do  away  with  that  fact,  can  it  ? — the  fact 
that,  with  all  my  soul  and  understanding  as  a  reasonable  man, 
as  well  as  with  all  my  heart  as  a  fervent  lover,  I  believe  in  you 
and  worship  you — and  you  only,  in  all  the  world." 

And  then  for  a  few  moments  there  was  silence  between  them 
— ^a  hushed  silence  that  was  too  deep  and  too  full  for  words — 
Until  a  sudden  crunching  sound  of  wheels  along  the  gravel 
path  behind  them  recalled  them  once  more  to  the  things  of  earth. 
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Lady  Forrester's  bath-chair  was  advancing  steadily  towards 
them. 

"It  is  Granny !  "  said  Nell  in  a  startled  whisper,  as  she  withdrew 
herself  quickly,  laughing  a  little  and  blushing  very  much,  from 
Julian's  encircling  arms.  **  Granny,  who  is,  by  the  way,  the  person 
you  came  to  call  upon,  I  believe  ?  " 

*'  Your  grandmother !  No,  indeed,  I  did  not  know  she  was 
here.     I  meant  to  inquire  for  your  aunt" 

Lady  Forrester  was  close  upon  them. 

"  Hallo ! "  she  cried,  putting  up  her  long-handled  glasses 
scrutinizingly  at  them.  "  Why,  whom  have  we  here  ?  Oh,  surely 
I  have  seen  this  gentleman  before,  although  I  do  not  seem  to 
recollect  your  name,  sir." 

"  It  IS  Mr.  Temple,  Granny,"  said  Nell  consciously,  going  round 
to  the  other  side  of  the  chair  and  busying  herself  nervously  with 
the  cushions  at  the  old  lady's  back.  The  servant  who  had  been 
wheeling  the  chair  withdrew ;  the  little  group  stood  there  in  the 
sunshine.     Lady  Forrester  looked  sharply  from  one  to  the  other- 

"  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure.  I  remember  you  now,"  she  said  acidly 
and  somewhat  vindictively.  "  You  are  the  gentleman  who  came 
with  Cecil  Roscoe  to  bear  witness  to  anything  I  might  happen  to 
let  fall  against  the  character  of  my  granddaughter,  are  you 
not?" 

"  Grandmamma  1 "  cried  Nell  indignantly. 

"  I  hope  you  will  cease  to  believe  that  I  did  anything  of  the 
kind,  Lady  Forrester,"  said  Temple  rather  warmly,  **  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  have  just  been  asking  Miss  Forrester  to  be  my 
wife." 

"  Well,  she  won't,  then,"  answered  the  old  woman  decisively 
and  promptly,  entering  into  the  joke  at  once,  as  she  threw  a 
keen  glance  up  into  her  favourite  grandchild's  face  ;  "  I  can  give 
you  her  answer  at  once,  sir.  Nell  won't  marry  'anybody  but  one 
particular  man,  she  told  me  so  only  the  other  day,  and  that  man 
unfortunately  does  not  want  her  in  the  very  least"  And  then 
she  looked  quickly  from  one  to  the  other,  with  a  twinkle  of 
merriment  in  her  small  screwed-up  eyes  and  with  a  little  air  of 
triumph,  as  though  to  say,  "  There  I  what  do  you  make  of  that 
pray?" 

"  The  man  has  changed  his  mind,  Granny,"  said  Nell  demurely ; 
"  he  has  found  out  that  he  does  want  me,  after  all," 
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'*  He  has  not  changed  his  mind  in  the  least,  Lady  Forrester,'* 
amended  Julian  Temple,  laughing.  "  As  it  happens,  he  has  always 
wanted  her — always,  since  the  very  first  moment  he  ever  set  eyes 
upon  her." 

**  Oh ! "  said  Lady  Forrester  drily.  "  Nell,  my  dear,"  turning  to 
her  granddaughter,  "  is  this  gentleman  aware  that  you  are  an 
exceedingly  bad  girl  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  Granny.  And  he  says  he  likes  me  all  the  better  for 
it,"  answered  Nell,  meeting  her  lover's  eyes  with  a  smile  across 
the  top  of  the  old  lady's  poke  bonnet. 


THE  END 


Love  struck  a  bargain  with  old  Time  one  day, 

By  which  the  one  the  other's  place  should  take, 

And  whilst  the  busy  world  the  greybeard  sought, 

Young  Love  remained  to  mark  the  flying  hours. 

But  lo  !  when  trusted  with  the  golden  pen, 

His  cunning  overmatched  the  elder  god. 

*'  Old  Time  is  tricked,"  he  called  to  those  below, 

For  waiting  whilst  the  rain  and  storm  should  pass, 

He  counted  out  the  sunny  hours  alone. 

But  soon  arose  a  cry  from  those  on  earth, 

"  Oh,  Time !  take  back  the  marking,  as  of  yore, 

Count  out  the  hours  of  tempest,  as  thou  wilt, 

But  send  back  Love  to  cheer  our  weary  way. 

It  is  not  thee  we  need,"  they  wept,  "  but  Love ; 

Thy  promises  all  lie  in  far  off  years, 

Love  grieves  us  oft — but  then  he  dries  our  tears." 

AUTHOR  OF  "MISS  MOLLY." 


By  CHARLOTTE  A.  PRICE. 

PART   IV, 

The  Doge  resolvedlto  replenish  their  magazines  of  cornland  other 
necessaries  from  the  little  islands  between  Constantinople  and 
Chalcedon,  before  they  encamped  under  the  walls  of  the  famous 
city.  When  they  arrived  there,  silken  banners  and  streamers 
were  displayed  from  the  masts  of  the  vessels  ;  their  emblazoned 
and  ornamented  shields  were  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  decks, 
like  the  battlements  of  towns,  and  the  vessels  sailed  under  the 
walls  of  Constantinople,  while  the  knights  exhibited  young 
Alexius  to  the  people,  and  endeavoured  to  incite  them  to  revolt 
against  the  emperor.  Not  a  single  Greek,  however,  answered  to 
the  call.  War  then  became  the  only  means  of  effecting  the  pro- 
posed revolution.  The  invaders  divided  their  forces  into  six 
divisions.  Baldwin  of  Flanders  led  the  vanguard,  because  his 
soldiers  were  bowmen.  His  brother  Henry  commanded  the 
second  division ;  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  were  led  by  the 
Counts  of  St.  Paul  and  Blois,  and  Matthew  of  Montmorency ; 
and  the  rear-guard  was  headed  by  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat. 

After  confessing  their  sins  and  making  their  wills,  the  day  of 
battle  arrived.  The  knights,  armed  cap-d-pie^  their  shields 
suspended  from  their  necks  and  their  helmets  laced,  went  on 
board  the  palandars,  with  their  war-horses  covered  with  rich 
caparisons.  The  large  and  heavy  vessels  received  the  soldiers. 
The  palandars  were  linked  to  galleys,  which  were  to  conduct 
them  over  the  Bosphorus.  Only  twenty  ships  were  in  the 
harbour  of  Constantinople.  Without  opposition,  therefore, 
the  straits  were  crossed ;  the  knights,  with  their  lances  on  their 
wrists,  leaped  from  the  vessels  as  they  approached  the  shore,, 
directly  the  water  reached  their  girdles.  The  long  and  cross  bow 
men,  and  other  foot  soldiers,  followed  their  example.  The 
palandars  were  brought  to  anchor,  the  horses  were  let  out  of  their 
doorsy  the  knights  mounted  and  formed  in  order  of  battle. 
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Constantinople  might  have  been  taken  by  a  single  effort  had 
the  sagacity  of  the  Franks  been  equal  to  their  courage.  Five 
days  after  their  first  successes,  the  remarkable  spectacle  was 
exhibited  of  a  handful  of  men  commencing  the. siege  of  the 
largest  city  in  the  world. 

Some  of  the  Venetian  ships  carried  towers  as  lofty  as  the  walls 
of  Constantinople.  The  voice  of  the  Doge  was  heard  threatening 
dreadful  punishments  to  thqse  who  would  not  assault  the 
ramparts ;  and  the  standard  of  St.  Mark  was  soon  planted  on  the 
battlements  of  one  of  the  towers,  and  immediately  a  long  extent 
of  wall  was  conquered.  The  splendid  but  feeble  Grecians  poured 
from  the  city,  and  formed  in  battle  array  before  their  enemies ; 
but  the  nerves  and  soul  of  war  were  not  in  them,  and  while  the 
armies  stood  gazing  at  each  other,  suspense  gave  birth  to  terror 
in  the  mind  of  Alexius,  and  he  sounded  a  retreat  After  this 
disgraceful  cowardice,  nothing  remained  but  flight  from  the  scene 
of  his  shame.  On  the  same  evening,  therefore,  he  deserted  and 
escaped  from  the  city  with  his  daughter  and  treasure. 

Abandoned  by  their  emperor,  a  victorious  army  surrounding 
them*,  the  people  of  Constantinople  drew  old  Isaac  from  his  prison, 
clad  him  in  imperial  robes,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne  ;  but  at 
the  request  of  the  French  and  Venetians,  he  consented  to  share  his 
title  and  power  with  his  son  Alexius.  Peace  now  reigned  for  a 
while  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  the  French  soon 
remembered  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  taken  up  arms,  and 
sent  heralds  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  announcing  their  intention 
of  making  him  bow  to  their  sway,  unless  he  immediately  delivered 
tip  the  Holy  Land. 

But,  in  the  meanwhile,  another  revolution  arose  in  Constanti- 
nople ;  a  new  calamity  occurred.  A  fire  broke  out,  which  lasted 
for  eight  days ;  the  flames  spread  through  three  miles  of  streets, 
and  consumed  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  The  two  emperors, 
father  and  son,  became  disunited ;  the  old  man,  though  totally 
unequal  to  discharge  the  duties  of  royalty,  yet  was  indignant 
because  Alexius  seemed  to  place  his  own  name  before  his  ;  and 
Alexius,  too,  offended  the  Greeks  by  his  free  intercourse  with  the 
Crusaders,  and  joining  in  the  carousals  of  the  gay  cavaliers  of 
France,  was  not  ashamed  to  exchange  his  royal  diadem  for  the 
cap  of  a  Venetian  sailor. 

Alexius  Murtzuple  Ducas  was  eloquent  and  brave,  and  by  right 
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of  his  birth  he  was  admitted  to  the  royal  palace,  where  his 
councils  were  congenial  to  princes  who  felt  the  oppressiveness  of 
their  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  had  placed  them  on  the 
throne.  War  recommenced  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 
Ducas  ingratiated  himself  with  the  guards  of  the  palace,  and  took 
the  imperial  buskins.  An  old  writer  says,.  "  This  circumstance 
was  agreeable  to  the  fashion  of  the  Greek  empire ;  for  when  an 
emperor  was  proclaimed,  he  was  not  immediately  crowned  or 
clothed  with  an  imperial  robe,  but  red  buskins  were  given  to  him 
as  the  first  and  principal  mark  of  dignity ;  thus  commencing  a 
ceremony  at  the  foot  which  most  nations  begin  at  the  head. 
When  an  emperor  was  deposed  or  degraded,  his  buskins  were 
taken  from  him.  Oriental  and  Roman  kings  and  princes  have 
always  wished  to  be  distinguished  from  the  people  by  the  cover- 
ings of  the  legs  and  feet.  Buskins  of  scarlet  or  purple  were  worn 
by  the  Roman  generals  who  triumphed.  Ornaments  as  well  as 
colour  distinguished  the  buskins  of  the  great."  The  people 
received  Murtzuple  with  joy ;  he  immured  Alexius  in  a  dungeon  ; 
old  Isaac  died  a  victim  to  terror,  and  the  ursurper  felt  himself 
supreme. 

The  Crusaders  passed  the  rest  of  the  winter  in  preparing  for  war. 
Murtzuple,  knowing  his  position  to  be  insecure,  cruelly  ordered 
Alexius  to  be  murdered ;  his  tragical  end  was  soon  known  in  the 
Christian  camp,  and  a  solemn  treaty  was  signed,  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  the  booty  should  be 
equally  divided  between  the  French  and  the  Venetians.  After 
prolonged  fighting  for  some  days,  the  Grecian  towers  yielded  to 
the  soldiers  on  board  the  "  Paradise  "  and  *'  Pilgrim,"  commanded 
by  the  Bishops  of  Troyes  and  Soissons.  The  gates  were  soon  in 
the  possession  of  the  Latins.  The  Greeks  made  a  momentary 
rally  ;  but  a  German  count  dispersed  the  re-formed  squadrons  by 
setting  fire  to  the  city,  and  by  that  cruel  means  diverted  their 
attention.  This  was  the  third  fire  in  Constantinople,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  lasted  a  night  and  a  day,  and  to  have  burnt  more 
houses  than  were  contained  in  any  three  towns  in  France. 
The  knights  galloped  through  the  streets  in  such  martial  array 
that  many  of  the  terrified  inhabitants  fled  from  the  city,  and  in 
the  morning  it  was  found  that  Murtzuple,  his  wife,  and  many  of 
the  despairing  people  had  fled. 

The  Crusaders  abandoned  the.-nselves  to  the  usual  vices  of 
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conquerors.  The  palaces  of  the  rich  and  the  meanest  houses 
of  the  poor  were  explored  for  plunder  by  the  victors.  Their 
sacrilegious  hands  tore  away  the  ornaments  of  churches ;  the 
coffins  of  the  emperors  were  broken  open,  and  the  imperial  vest- 
ments stripped  from  the  corpse  of  Justinian.  The  rich  and  beautiful 
altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  was  destroyed.  Neither  the 
voice  of  reason  or  religion  could  stem  the  ferocity  of  these 
barbarians. 

Constantine  had  adorned  his  city,  by  purchase  and  plunder^ 
with  the  sculpture  and  statuary  of  the  pagan  world.  But  these 
Christian  savages,  devoid  of  all  love  of  the  beautiful,  destroyed 
a  figure  of  Juno,  which  had  formerly  been  at  Samos,  and  which 
was  so  colossal  that  eight  oxen  could  scarcely  draw  its  head  from 
the  Forum  of  Constantine  to  the  palace  of  Bucoleon,  after  the 
French  had  mutilated  it. 

.  A  beautiful  statue  of  Venus  receiving  the  apple  of  discord, 
an  exquisite  Helen,  and  many  other  valuable  works  of  art,  could 
not  stay  the  destroying  hand  of  the  iron-hearted  French.  Costly 
monuments  in  marble  were  broken  or  destroyed,  and  such  as  were 
in  bronze  were  melted  into  coin.  The  four  bronze  horses  in  the 
Square  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice  were  brought  from  Constantinople 
at  this  time. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  complete  the  degradation  of  the 
Greeks  than  to  invest  a  barbarian  with  the  purple,  and  the  Count 
of  Flanders  was  chosen  by  the  Latins  to  be  emperor.  The 
barons  and  knights,  according  to  the  Byzantine  custom,  elevated 
their  future  sovereign  on  a  buckler,  and  bore  him  into  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia.  The  Fapal  legate  threw  the  imperial  purple  over 
Baldwin ;  the  soldiers  joined  with  the  clergy  in  crying  aloud, 
**  He  is  worthy  of  reigning ! "  and  the  splendour  of  conquest  was 
tarnished  by  the  Grecian  ceremony  of  presenting  to  the  new 
emperor  a  tuft  of  lighted  wool,  and  a  small  vase  filled  with  bones 
and  dust,  as  emblems  of  the  perishableness  of  grandeur  and  the 
brevity  of  life.  And  truly  these  presentiments  were  fulfilled,  for 
in  a  Very  few  years  fortune  ceased  to  smile  on  the  Latins  in 
Constantinople,  and  their  dominion  only  lasted  there  for  fifty- 
seven  years. 

While  the  people  of  France  were  preparing  for  the  fifth 
Crusade,  the  Egyptians  were  suffering  from  the  misery  of  a 
dreadful  famine.    The  streets  of  every  town  were  strewn  with 
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dead  bodies^  and  when  the  vilest  descriptions  of  food  had  been 
exhausted,  men  arrested  the  progress  of  starvation  by  eating  the 
flesh  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Women  were  executed  in  Cairo 
for  sustaining  their  own  lives  by  devouring  their  children.  The 
shores  of  the  Nile  were  covered  with  corpses,  and  so  numerous 
were  the  funerals  in  the  cities  that  it  became  impossible  to  per- 
form the  last  sad  rites  with  decency,  and  bodies  were  thrown 
into  the  fields,  or  collected  into  heaps.  No  calculation  of  those 
who  succumbed  to  this  calamity  was  made,  and  the  Arabic 
historians  dismiss  the  dreadful  subject  with  the  remark  that  God 
alone  could  reckon  the  number. 

The  Christians  were  exempted  from  this  awful  scourge,  but 
only  to  participate  in  another  catastrophe.  Syria,  Mesopotamia 
and  Palestine  were  almost  ruined  by  an  earthquake.  However, 
the  destruction  of  buildings  was  soon  replaced,  for  Asiatic  dwell- 
ings are  simple  and  of  moderate  cost. 

The  successes  of  the  French  Crusaders  before  Constantinople 
alarmed  the  Mussulmans,  and  Saphadin  gladly  concluded  a 
treaty  for  six  years'  peace  with  the  Christians.  But  Palestine 
soon  became  again  the  theatre  of  ambition  and  glory.  Almeric 
and  his  wife  died,  and  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Isabella  and 
Conrad  of  Tyre,  was  the  new  queen  of  Jerusalem.  The  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  potentates  resolved  that  Philip  Augustus  of 
France  should  provide  a  husband  for  Mary,  and  he,  therefore, 
singled  out  John  de  Brienne,  who  was  wise  in  council,  ex- 
perienced in  war,  and  well  known  among  the  knights  of  Europe. 
John  de  Brienne  received  the  news  with  joy,  and  promised  that 
in  two  years  he  would  arrive  in  Palestine  with  a  powerful  band. 

The  truce  of  six  years  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  and 
Saphadin  offered  to  renew  it,  and  to  resign  to  the  regency  any 
ten  castles  or  towns  they  might  select,  to  be  retained  by  the 
Christians  if  the  Saracens  broke  their  faith.  The  knights  of  St 
John  and  those  of  the  Teutonic  Order  wished  to  accept  this 
offer,  but  the  clergy  and  Templars  declared  for  war.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1 2 10,  John  de  Brienne  arrived  at  Acre  ;  the  next  day  he 
was  married  to  Mary,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  crowned,  and 
received  the  oaths  of  allegiance  of  the  barons. 

England  and  Germany  were  torn  by  internal  disturbances,  and 
the  court  of  France  awaited  the  course  of  events ;  while  Pope 
Innocent  levied  a  great  number  of  Crusaders,  whom  he  sent  to 
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destroy  the  Albigenses  in  France.  From  these  various  reasons 
the  cause  of  Palestine  languished.  As  peace  had  been  refused, 
Saphadin  made  war  against  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  who  dis- 
played his  valour  in  many  a  fierce  encounter.  But  he  foresaw 
the  approaching  ruin  of  his  kingdom,  and,  therefore,  wrote  to 
the  Pope  for  aid. 

In  a  circular  letter  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  to  the 
clergy  also,  Innocent  III.  declared  that  the  time  was  at  last  come 
for  another  crusade.  Such  men  as  fought  faithfully  for  God 
would  obtain  a  crown  of  glory,  but  those  who,  on  the  present 
urgent  occasion,  refused  to  serve  Him  would  be  punished  ever- 
lastingly. Three  years  was  the  time  for  which  the  faithful  were 
to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  Christ,  and  the  wealthy  clergy  and 
nobility  were  to  support  the  poor  but  faithful  pilgrims. 

The  sixth  Crusade  was  preached  in  every  cathedral  and  in 
every  church  of  Western  Christendom.  Amongst  those  who 
most  successfully  pleaded  the  cause  was  Robert  de  Courpon,  a 
man  inferior  in  talents  to  St.  Bernard,  but  whose  fervour  was  as 
jgreat  as  that  of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Fulk.  He  was  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  but  had  been  educated  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  and  was  a  friend  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  who  promoted 
him  to  various  dignities  in  the  Church.  Clad  in  the  Roman 
purple,  he  admitted  every  one  to  take  the  cross.  Women, 
children,  the  old,  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  lepers,  all  were  enrolled 
as  soldiers  of  the  cross.  Cavaliers  felt  great  repugnance  at 
joining  such  an  assemblage,  but  yet  the  multitude  of  Crusaders 
became  innumerable.  The  Holy  War  was  again  the  subject  of 
poetry  as  well  as  of  preaching,  and  the  castles  of  the  nobility 
resounded  with  the  songs  of  the  troubadours.  The  Pope  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  but  he  died 
before  the  sailing  of  any  part  of  the  expedition. 

A  people  who  had  been  the  scourge  of  the  first  Crusaders  took 
the  lead  on  this  occasion.  The  King  of  Hungary,  incited  by  the 
example  of  his  mother,  the  wish  of  his  father  and  certain  political 
considerations,  made  a  vow  to  march  to  Jerusalem.  The  Dukes 
of  Austria  and  Bavaria  and  all  the  small  potentates  of  lower 
Germany  joined  their  forces  to  those  of  the  king.  The  united 
army  arrived  at  Acre  with  fresh  crowds  of  Crusaders  from 
Marseilles,  Genoa  and  Germany.  They  ravaged  the  country, 
and  slew  thousands  of  their  foes.     They  robbed  the  private  and 
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religious  houses  of  the  Latins  and  Syrians  ;  they  bathed  in  the 
Jordan;  made  their  pilgrimage  to  the  Lake  of  Geneserath; 
viewed  with  devout  awe  the  scenes  of  Christ's  earthly  pilgrimage, 
and  returned  to  Acre.  The  troops  clamoured  for  an  immediate 
assault  upon  the  Holy  City,  but  the  experienced  leaders  of  this 
crusade  saw  there  was  no  chance  of  success ;  and  the  King  of 
Hungary  returned  to  his  kingdom,  after  spending  much  time  in 
collecting  relics  and  making  expeditions  which  proved  fruitless, 
taking  with  him  all  his  soldiers  and  stores. 

In  12 18,  fresh  Crusaders  from  the  north  of  Germany  joined 
the  King  of  Jerusalem,  the  Duke  of  Austria  and  the  Master 
of  the  Hospitallers,  and  it  was  agreed  that  siege  should  be  laid 
to  Damietta,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  key  to  Egypt.  It 
was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  a  mile  froni 
the  sea,  and  it  was  of  an  oblong  shape,  defended  on  every  side, 
except  on  those  parts  near  the  Nile,  by  a  triple  wall.  A  double 
wall,  and  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  connected  with  the 
city  by  a  chain,  formed  its  defence  from  naval  attacks.  The 
troops  attempted  to  take  the  tower,  but  their  ladders  broke,  and 
many  of  the  soldiers  were  precipitated  into  the  water.  A  priest 
of  Cologne,  assisted  by  some  knights,  built  an  immense  wooden 
castle,  on  the  basis  of  two  ships  lashed  to  each  other.  The  chiefs 
of  the  army  declared  that  the  world  had  never  seen  so  noble  a 
work.  By  procession  round  the  cross,  by  fasting  and  prayer, 
^they  hoped  to  propitiate  heaven,  and  St  Bartholomew's  Day  was 
fixed  for  the  new  assault.  The  gallant  band  destined  for  the 
attack  was  selected  from  every  nation  in  the  army.  At  the 
appointed  time  the  vessels  moved  from  their  anchorage,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  soldiers  and  the  benedictions  of  the 
priests.  The  battle  lasted  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  ended  in 
the  capitulation  of  the  castle. 

News  now  arrived  of  the  death  of  Saphadin,  and  discord  and 
rebellion  became  universal  throughout  Egypt.  Fresh  bodies  of 
Crusaders  arrived  from  Europe.  Italy  sent  forth  her  choicest 
soldiers,  led  by  Pelagius  and  Robert  de  Courpon,  as  legates  of  the 
Pope.  The  Counts  of  Nevers  and  La  Marche,  the  Archbishop 
of  Bordeaux,  and  many  other  dignitaries,  headed  the  valiant 
youth  of  France,  while  the  English  troops  were  commanded  by 
the  Earls  of  Chester  and  Arundel,  men  celebrated  for  their 
bravery  and  chivalry.    William  Longespee  (Earl  of  Salisbury) 
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was  also  among  them  ;  he  was  the  son  of  King  Henry  11.  and 
fair  Rosamond,  and  was  called  Longespee  from  wearing  a  longer 
sword  than  was  usual.  But  quarrels  raged  amongst  the  Europeans ; 
the  Nile  overflowed  its  banks  and  injured  their  camp,  and  pesti- 
lence and  famine  thinned  their  ranks.  Robert  de  Cburpon  fell  a 
victim  to  disease,  and  his  death  materially  detracted  from  the 
influence  of  his  coadjutor,  Pelagius ;  nevertheless  they  prepared 
for  the  renewal  of  the  attack  on  Damietta. 

The  Christians  were  struck,  when  daylight  appeared,  with  the 
general  confusion  which  prevailed  among  the  enemy ;  they  saw 
that  a  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  their  ranks,  and  that  the 
soldiers  deserted  their  posts.  The  Latin  chieftains,  therefore, 
immediately  armed  their  people,  the  passage  of  the  Nile  was 
soon^effected,  and  they  occupied  the  camp  of  their  foes,  singing 
the  hymn,  "  We  praise  Thee  O  God,"  fully  believing  that  heaven 
had  rewarded  their  efforts  and  their  prayers. 

After  this  victory  the  Duke  of  Austria  and  other  knights  re- 
turned to  Europe.  The  Saracens  fought  many  a  well-contested 
battle  with  the  Christians  in  their  camp,  and  if  any  soldiers 
distinguished  themselves  above  the  rest,  to  the  Templars  may  be 
given  the  praise  of  pre-eminent  heroism.  The  Sultan  of  Syria 
anticipated  the  fall  of  Damietta,  and  Egypt  despaired  of  its 
defence,  therefore  the  Crusaders  were  offered  the  piece  of  the 
true  cross,  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  prisoners  in  Syria 
and  Egypt,  on  condition  that  they  evacuated  Egypt  Unhappily, 
these  terms  of  peace  were  refused  by  the  soldiers  of  the  cross ; 
hostilities  were  recommenced,  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Moslems  was  fruitless,  and  the  Crusaders  soon  entered  the  city. 
But  revenge  sought  its  victims  in  vain.  Damietta  was  one  vast 
charnal  house.  Of  a  population  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
siege,  consisted  of  more  than  seventy  thousand  souls,  only  three 
thousand  remained.  The  conquerors  marched  through  a  pesti- 
lential vapour.  The  streets,  the  mosques  and  the  houses  were 
strewn  with  dead  bodies.  From  scenes  of  death  the  Christians 
turned  to  plunder,  and  as  Damietta  possessed  more  riches  than 
any  city  in  the  East,  great  was  the  spoil  Dominion  over  the 
place  was  given  to  the  King  of  Jerusalem.  The  splendid  mosque 
was  converted  into  a  Christian  church,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  and  all  the  Apostles.  But  the  soldiers  were  soon  com* 
pelled  to  return  to  the  camp,  for  pestilence  was  rife  in  the  city. 
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Life  and  liberty  were  granted  to  the  surviving  Turks  on  their 
performing  the  melancholy  task  of  cleansing  the  place  from  the 
remains  of  their  relatives  and  friends. 

Fired  with  ardour  by  the  acquisition  of  Damietta,  the  Crusaders 
resolved  upon  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  Pelagius  charged  with 
cowardice  all  those  who  refused  to  march  to  Cairo.  The  Sultan, 
Camel,  son  of  Saphadin,  offered  peace  to  the  Christians  on  nearly 
the  same  terms  as  those  which  had  been  proposed  previously  to 
the  last  assault  on  Damietta.  The  legate  refused  those  noble 
offers,  but  instead  of  giving  the  enemy  battle,  he  remained  for 
more  than  a  month  inactive  on  his  post.  During  this  time  the 
Nile  rapidly  increased  in  height,  and  the  Moslems  opened  the 
sluices  and  inundated  the  enemy's  camp.  The  Christians  could 
neither  advance  nor  retreat,  and  were  inclosed  like  fish  in  a  net 
The  Sultan  of  Damascus,  and  many  other  members  of  the 
Saracenic  council,  thought  that  this  occasion  should  be  taken  for 
destroying  the  Christian  troops,  in  revenge  for  their  repeated 
treacheries  and  cruelties.  But  the  Sultan  of  Cairo  contended 
that  the  Moslem  world  was  in  such  a  distracted  state,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  that  everything  should 
be  done  to  prevent  the  people  of  the  West  from  thinking  of  new 
crusades.  Camel's  counsels  of  moderation  were  adopted,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Damietta  submitted  to  their  fate  and  surrendered. 
The  King  of  Jerusalem  was  one  of  the  hostages,  and  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  sultan,  he  wept  for  the  miserable  state  of  his  army. 

"  Why  do  you  weep  ?  "  inquired  the  sultan  ? 

*'I  have  reason  to  weep,"  replied  the  king,  "for  the  people 
whom  God  has  given  into  my  charge  are  perishing  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters,  or  dying  of  hunger." 

The  sultan  shed  tears  of  pity,  and  opened  the  Egyptian  granaries 
for  their  relief.  After  eight  months'  possession  by  the  Latins, 
Damietta  was  delivered  into  the  power  of  the  Mussulmans,  and 
the  Christian  army  retreated  to  the  sea  coast,  by  the  road  through 
which  they  had  advanced  in  full  confidence  of  victory.  The 
Templars  and  Knights  of  St.  John  returned  to  Acre,  and  the 
volunteers  departed  for  Europe. 

The  Pope  cast  all  the  odium  of  failure  on  the  Emperor 
Frederic,  a  man  who  had  thrice  sworn  to  redeem  the  Holy  Land, 
and  had  compromised  with  his  conscience  by  merely  sending 
soldiers  and  provisions.    Frederic  was  induced  to  marry  Violante» 
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the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  he  accepted  from 
John  de  Brienne  a  renunciation  of  all  his  claims  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  pledged  his  honour  to  the  Pope,  cardinals,  and  the 
Hospitallers  and  Teutonic  knights,  that  he  would,  Within  two 
years,  travel  with  ai  powerful  army  into  the  East  and  re-estab- 
lish the  throne  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  He  was  deterred  from 
his  purpose  for  five  years  by  rebellions  in  Italy  and  insurrections 
of  the  Saracens  in  Sicily ;  but  Violante  arrived  in  Europe  and 
resigned  herself  and  her  kingdom  to  Frederic 

The  Christians  in  Palestine  were  treated  with  great  cruelty  by 
the  Moslems,  who  compelled  them  to  perform  the  meanest 
offices,  and  cast  them  into  prison  if  the  taxes  had  not  been 
strictly  paid.  Pope  Gregory  IX.  was  most  active  in  hastening 
the  departure  ;of  the  emperor,  who  was  joined  by  the  Dukes  of 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Brabant  and  Lorraine,  and  sixty  thousand 
men-at-arms  from  England,  besides  old  men  and  women. 

Frederic  embarked  in  the  month  of  August,  1228,  and  sailed 
to  Acre,  where  his  wife  Violante  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son, 
named  Conrad.  From  Acre  he  went  to  Jaffa,  and  repaired  the 
fortifications  of  that  important  city.  He  then  advanced  to 
Jerusalem.  His  disputes  with  the  Pope  were  many,  and  he  was 
at  last  excommunicated  by  that  pontiff  as  a  rebellious  son  of  the 
Church. 

A  treaty  was  now  signed  between  Camel,  Sultan  of  Cairo,  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  Crusaders.  For  ten  years  the  Latins  and 
Moslems  were  to  live  upon  terms  of  brotherhood.  Jerusalem, 
Jaffa,  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth  were  restored  to  the  Christians. 
The  Holy  Sepulchre  likewise  was  given  to  them ;  and  the  people 
of  both  religions  might  offer  up  their  prayers  in  the  place  of 
devotion,  which  the  former  class  called  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
and  the  latter  named  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  A  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  Christians  in  Asia  seemed  to  be  realised.  But  the 
barons  of  the  Holy  Land  loved  war,  and  the  clergy  hated  an 
excommunicated  prince — a  man,  too,  who  had  given  leave  to  the 
Saracens  to  (worship  their  God  in  a.  Christian  temple.  But 
Frederic  asserted  his  royal  prerc^atives,  and,  as  he  had  acquired 
some  of  the  possessions  of  the  Bouillon-  family*  he  announced  his 
intention  to  be  crowned  in  the  Holy  City.  Some  people  wished 
to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  The  guilt 
of  this  treachery  lies  between  the  Hospitallers  and  the  Templars. 
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When  Camel  read  the  letter  which  conveyed  the  news  to  him, 
he  exclaimed  :  "  See  the  fidelity  of  these  Christian  dogs ! "  and 
dispatched  a  friend  to  Frederic  with  the  paper  he  had  received. 

The  emperor  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  but  no  hosannahs 
welcomed  him.  By  the  command  of  the  Patriarch,  no  religious 
ceremonies  were  performed  in  the  churches  during  his  stay. 
The  emperor,  accompanied  only  by  his  courtiers  and  German 
knights,  went  to  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  boldly 
taking  the  crown  from  the  altar,  placed  it  on  his  own  head,  and 
Herman  de  Saltza  pronounced  a  laudatory  oration.  Orders 
were  given  for  the  restoration  of  the  city  walls,  and  Frederic 
returned  to  Acre.  In  that  city,  also,  he  was  received  with  sorrow. 
Mass  was  performed  in  secret ;  the  bells  were  not  rung,  and  the 
dead  were  interred  without  any  religious  ceremony.  But  by 
some  acts  of  severity  the  emperor  obtained,  at  last,  some 
semblance  of  respect,  and  he  then  returned  to  Europe,  leaving 
the  priests  and  people  to  thank  heaven  for  his  departure, 
although  he  gained  more  for  the  Christians  than  any  prince  had 
acquired  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  if 
the  Pope  had  not  hated  him  worse  than  he  did  the  Saracens  and 
thereby  caused  his  return  to  Europe,  there  is  every  probability 
that,  after  the  death  of  the  Sultan  of  Damascus,  Frederic  would 
have  brought  matters  to  a  satisfactory  issue. 

The  Council  of  Spoletto  decreed  that  fresh  levies  thould  be 
seflt  into  Asia  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce  with  Camel. 
The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  were  the  bearers  of  the  Pope's 
orders  to  the  princes  and  people  of  Christendom  for  a  new 
Crusade;  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  paramount  con- 
sideration in  the  mind  of  Gregory  IX.  was  the  filling  of  the 
papal  coffers. 

In  1234,  the  Earl  of  Chester  and  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
brother  to  King  Henry  III.,  prepared  to  measure  lances  with 
the  Saracens.  Three  hundred  Hospitalian  knights  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  stipendiaries  went  from  London.  Preceded 
by  their  prior,  they  left  their  residence  in  Clerkenwell  in  military 
procession  ;  and  before  the  crowds  of  spectators,  with  their  caps 
in  their  hands,  they  comnaended  themselves  and  their  cause  to 
the  prayers  of  the  people. 

Many  French  barons  also  accompanied  the  King  of  Navarre, 
the  Duke-  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Counts  of  Bar  and  Brittany  to 
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Acre.  The  events  which  had  happened,  lately,  in  Palestine, 
made  the  task  of  these  Crusaders  as  arduous  as  any  in  the  former 
enterprises  of  knighthood.  The  kingdom  itself  was  to  be 
regained,  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  once  more  to  be  redeemed. 

On  their  arrival,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  drove  the  Latins  out  of 
Jerusalem,  and  overthrew  the  tower  of  David,  which,  until  that 
time,  had  always  been  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  Moslems. 
After  this  capture,  Camel  died,  and  various  princes  claimed  the 
vacant  throne.  The  war  b^an,  and  the  Christians  were 
defeated  by  the  Turks ;  the  Count  of  Montfort  was  slain,  and 
the  Count  of  Bar  was  taken  prisoner.  The  King  of  Navarre 
was  so  terrified  that  he  returned  to  Acre,  where,  with  the  Count 
of  Brittany  and  the  Hospitallers,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
friendship  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt, 

While  these  n^otiations  were  going  on  in  Asia,  the  English 
barons  assembled  at  Northampton,  in  November,  1239,  and 
bound  thqmselves  by  oath  to  conduct  their  levies  straight  to 
Palestine;  and,  iit  the  spring  of  the  year  1240,  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  and  many  others  of  the  nobility,  embarked  at  Dover 
for  France.  They  were  accompanied  from  London  to  the  sea- 
coast  by  King  Henry  and  his  court,  and  their  departure  was 
blessed  with  the  prayers  of  the  bishops.  The  French  monarch 
received  the  army  with  distinction  and  favour ;  its  march 
through  France  was  a  triumphal  progress,  and  the  embarkation 
was  completed  at  Marseilles  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
Pope.  The  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  and  the  other  barons 
at  Acre  took  place  shortly  after,  and  the  English  were  aston- 
ished to  find  that  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Count  of 
Brittany  had  fied  from  Syria.  Richard  marched  to  Jaffa,  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Master  of  the 
Hospitallers  and  their  lords,  he  accepted  a  renunciation  of 
Jerusalem,  Beritus,  Nazareth,  Bethlehem  and  of  the  Holy  Land. 
An  exchange  of  prisoners  was  to  cement  the  union.  These 
conditions  were  ratified  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  The  great 
object  of  the  Crusades  now  seemed  to  be  gained.  Palestine 
belonged  to  the  Christians ;  and  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  returned 
to  Europe,  and  was  received  in  every  town  as  the  deliverer  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

For  two  years  Christianity  was  the  only  religion  administered 
in  Jerusalem,  and  the  Christians  began  to  exult  in  the  apparent 
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downfall  of  infidelity,  when  a  new  enemy  arose  more  dreadful 
even  than  the  Mussulmans.  The  sultan  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Korasmians,  and  advised  them  to  fix  themselves  in 
Palestine.  He  sent  one  of  his  emirs  and  a  large  body  of  troops 
to  act  as  their  guides  and  coadjutors,  and,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  horsemen,  Barbacan,  the  Korasmian  general,  entered 
the  Holy  Land.  The  cavaliers  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jesusalem,  finding,  from  the  ruined  state  of  the  walls,  the  city 
was  no  longer  tenable,  abandoned  it  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
Korasmians  took  possession,  sparing  neither  lives  nor  property. 
In  the  wantonness  of  cruelty  they  disinterred  the  dead  and  cre- 
mated their  remains.  They  murdered  the  priests  at  the  altars, 
exclaiming,  while  they  stabbed  the  holy  men,  "  Let  us  pour  their 
blood  on  the  place  where  they  poured  out  wine  in  commemoration 
of  their  crucified  God  ! "  So  crafty  were  they,  and  wicked,  that 
they  planted  a  banner  of  the  cross  upon  the  walls,  and,  deceived 
by  this  joyful  sign,  several  thousands  of  the  fugitives  returned  to 
the  city,  but  only  to  partake  of  the  miserable  doom  of  their 
friends. 

The  repeated  solicitations  of  the  Templars  at  length  brought 
four  thousand  soldiers  from  their  Syrian  allies.  But,  in  a  conflict 
which  raged  for  two  days  between  the  Christians  and  the  Tartars, 
the  former  were  completely  defeated.  The  two  Grand  Masters 
of  the  Temple  and  St  John  were  killed,  and  only  sixteen  Hos- 
pitallers and  thirty-three  Templars  remained  alive  and  free.  The 
soldiers  fled  to  Acre,  and  that  city  became  the  refuge  of  the 
Christians. 

Jaffa  was  next  attacked,  and  Sir  Walter  de  Brienne,  lord  of 
that  city,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  late  battle,  was 
exposed  on  the  gallows  to  the  view  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they 
were  assured  of  his  continuance  in  that  degrading  position  until 
the  castle  surrendered.  The  brave  man  urged  his  soldiers  to 
firmness ;  he  was  then  led  as  a  captive  to  Cairo,  and  the  Egyptian, 
incapable  of  admiring  his  bravery,  basely  murdered  him. 

But  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  was  faithless  as  well  as  cruel,  and  he 
denied  his  allies  a  permanent  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  The  cause  of  the  Mamelukes  was  felt  to  be  the  common 
interest  of  the  Moslem  world,  and  all  Syria,  as  well  as  all  Egypt, 
flew  to  arms  in  order  to  exterminate  the  northern  barbarians. 
In  a  general  engagement  the  Korasmians  were  defeated  and 
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scattered.     Barbacan  was  slain,  and   Southern  Asia  recovered 
from  its  panic  and  distress. 

The  superstition  of  a  French  king  and  the  successes  of  the 
savage  Korasmians  gave  birth  to  the  eighth  Crusade.  A  council 
was  held  at  Lyons  in  1245,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  a  crusade 
should  be  preached  throughout  Christendom,  and  that  for  four 
years  peace  should  reign  over  Europe.  Pope  Innocent  IV.  wrote 
to  Henry  III.,  King  of  England,  urging  him  to  press  on  his  sub- 
jects the  necessity  of  punishing  the  Korasmians.  But  the  cru- 
sading spirit  raged  more  strongly  in  France  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  West,  and  it  revived  in  all  its  piety  and  chivalry  in 
the  person  of  Louis  IX.  While  suffering  from  a  severe  illness, 
he  had  sworn,  in  case  of  recovery,  to  take  the  cross  and  travel  to 
the  Holy  Land.  From  the  moment  of  leaving  his  sick  bed,  St 
Louis  gave  up  all  the  pomp  of  dress  and  fashion :  he  exchanged 
his  purple  robes  for  black  ones,  a  royal  for  a  religious  habit,  and 
during  the  Crusade  he  abstained  from  wearing  scarlet  or  ermine. 
This  example  was  followed  by  his  subjects,  and  while  the  Crusade 
lasted  an  embroidered  coat  of  arms  was  never  seen. 

The  cross  was  likewise  taken  by  the  three  royal  brothers,  the 
Counts  of  Artois,  Poitiers  and  Anjou ;  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
the  Countess  of  Flanders  and  her  two  sons,  the.Count  of  St.  Paul, 
and  many  other  knights.  The  royal  advisers  endeavoured  by 
serious  arguments  and  persuasions  to  turn  the  French  monarch 
from  the  perilous  enterprise,  but  without  avail.  The  world  was 
weary  of  crusading,  and  saw  the  folly  of  it,  as  the  songs  of  the 
minstrels  of  that  age  give  evidence. 

The  same  William  Longespee  who  had  accompanied  Richard, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1240,  now,  amongst  many 
other  English  nobles  and  gentlemen,  went  to  Rome  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  the  Pope,  who  gave  him  letters  of  licence  to  plunder  his 
crusading  countrymen.  Longespee  returned  to  England,  and 
extorted  more  than  a  thousand  marks  from  the  religious  fanatics ; 
while  the  less  scrupulous,  or  more  powerful  Earl  of  Cornwall  was 
insatiable  in  his  avarice,  and  gained  from  one  archdeacon  alone 
six  hundred  pounds. 

St  Louis  wa^  detained  in  France  for  three  years,  but  during 
that  time  he  sent  money  and  troops  to  the  Holy  Land,  and,  by 
so  doing,  cheered  the  hearts  of  the  Latin  Christians.  In  August, 
'  ^  '"^  he  sailed  from  France,  after  receiving  from  the  Pope's  l^rate 
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the  oriflamme,  the  alms'  purse,  and  the  pilgrim's  staff.  The 
oriflamme,  or  aurea  flamma,  was  the  banner  of  the  abbot  and 
monastery  of  St  Denys.  It  was  slit,  like  all  other  church  ban- 
ners, in  different  parts  from  the  bottom,  and  ornamented  with 
fringes,  and  fastened  at  the  top  of  a  pike  by  a  cross  bar  that 
kept  it  extended.  The  lance  was  gilded,  and  the  colour  of  the 
materials  of  the  standard  was  red ;  from  these  circumstances  the 
name  of  oriflamme  was  given  to  the  banner. 

The  king  remained  eight  months  in  Cyprus,  employed  in  or- 
ganizing his  troops,  in  works  of  piety,  and  particularly  in  trying 
to  heal  the  quarrels  between  the  military  orders.  The  Venetians 
and  other  people  assisted  the  French  with  provisions,  and  on  one 
occasion  the  supplies  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  preserved  the 
army,  and  the  grateful  Louis  implored  the  Pope  to  absolve  a  man 
who  had  been  so  benevolent  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Church. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1249,  the  French  king  and  his  soldiers 
sailed  for  Egypt,  and  on  the  second  day  of  their  arrival  before 
Damietta,  Louis  commanded  the  disembarkation  of  his  troops ; 
he  leaped  into  the  water,  his  shield  was  suspended  from  his  neck, 
his  helmet  was  on  his  head,  and  his  lance  on  his  wrist.  His 
soldiers  followed  him  to  the  shore;  and  the  Saracens,  struck 
with  terror  at  this  boldness,  made  but  a  faint  show  of  resistance, 
and  fled  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  garrison  sought 
safety  in  the  fleetness  of  their  horses.  They  were  received  at 
Cairo  with  indignation  by  the  sultan,  who  strangled  fifty  of  their 
chiefs.  The  people  of  Damietta  loaded  themselves  with  their 
most  valuable  effects,  set  fire  to  part  of  the  city,  and  took  flight 
for  Cairo.  Louis  fixed  his  residence  in  the  deserted  place,  estab- 
lished Christian  government,  and  the  clergy  purified  the  mosques. 
As  usual,  the  holy  warriors  emulated  each  other  in  licentiousness, 
and  abandoned  themselves  to  the  lowest  vices.  The  king  could 
not  stop  their  excesses  and  immorality. 

The  Count  of  Poitiers  reached  Egypt  at  this  time.  The 
French,  also,  were  joined  by  two  hundred  English  knights,  led 
by  William  Longespee,  whose  valour  was  gfreat  The  army  now 
took  the  road  to  Cairo,  but  were  unable  to  cross  the  Ashmoun 
canal.  They  commenced  a  causeway  over  it,  but  the  Saracens 
ruined  in  a  day  the  work  of  a  month,  and  crossing  the  Nile  by  a 
iiamiliar  passage,  gave  battle  to  the  enemy.  The  despair  of  the 
Christians  was  relieved  by  a  Moslem,  who  promised,  for  five 
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hundred  besants,  to  show  them  a  ford.  The  Count  d'Artois  was 
intrusted  with  the  important  chaise,  and,  at  the  head  of  fourteen 
hundred  knights,  aided  by  William  Longespee  and  his  troops, 
he  followed  the  steps  of  his  guide.  The  men  threw  themselves 
into  the  water,  mounted  the  opposite  bank,  and  pursued  their 
foes  even  as  far  as  the  camp,  to  which  the  infidels  fled. 

If  the  count  had  listened  to  the  counsels  of  the  knights,  he 
would  not  have  advanced  far  from  the  river  until  the  main  body 
of  the  army  arrived  ;  but  he  considered  the  flight  of  the  Turks 
arose  from  terror,  and  not  from  an  accidental  alarm,  and  would 
not  heed  the  warning  voice  of  the  Master  of  the  Templars.  "  It 
is  not  without  reason,"  he  said,  "  that  we  have  been  repeatedly 
told  that  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  to  show  their  own  im- 
portance, and  exhaust  the  coffers  of  Europe,  prevent  a  conclusion 
being  put  to  the  war."  The  Christian  knights  replied,  "  Do  you 
think,  great  prince,  that  we  have  abandoned  our  fortunes  and 
our  homes,  that  we  have  taken  a  religious  habit  in  a  strange 
land,  only  to  betray  the  cause  of  God,  and  to  lose  our  own 
salvation  ?  " 

William  Eongsword  interposed  with  the  language  of  con- 
ciliation, but  opposition  still  further  inflamed  the  rage  of  the 
count,  and  in  the  delirium  of  passion  he  transgressed  the  bounds 
of  courtesy.  "  Behold  the  cowardice,"  he  exclaimed,  "  of  these 
men  who  wear  tails.  How  happy  it  would  be  for  us  if  the  army 
were  quit  of  them."  Longsword  mildly,  but  firmly,  observed, 
"  Count  Robert,  I  will  go  so  far  in  danger  to-day  that  you  shall 
not  even  dare  to  touch  the  tail  of  my  horse." 

In  old  times  there  was  a  common  story  afloat  that  the  English, 
in  consequence  of  having  disrespectfully  treated  St  Augustine, 
the  missionary,  incurred  the  punishment  of  wearing  tails,  and 
that  the  curse  was  hereditary.  Du  Cange  thinks  that  an  allusion 
is  here  made  to  the  custom  of  wearing  shoes  with  long  extended 
points,  sustained  by  chains  of  gold  and  silver,  or  silken  strings 
which  were  tied  to  the  knees. 

After  this  quarrel  between  the  chiefs,  a  dreadful  battle  with 
the  Moslems  ensued.  Count  Robert  was  slain,  also  William 
Longsword  and  a  numerous  band  of  gallant  men  perished.  The 
Grand  Master  of  St.  John  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  the 
Master  of  the  Templars  was  killed.  On  the  side  of  the  foe, 
Sacedeen  was  slain.    The  French  king,  with  his  battle-axe  and 
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sword,  dealt  death  wherever  they  fell.  Famine  and  disease  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  camp,  partly  caused  by  the  odour  from 
the  dead,  and  from  the  men  eating  eels  which  had  fed  on  corpses 
in  the  river.  The  whole  army  was  inflicted  by  a  shocking 
disorder  which  dried  up  the  flesh  on  their^legs  to  the  bone ;  their 
skin  turned  black,  and  their  gums  became  rotten.  Very  few 
escaped  death  that  were  attacked,  and  the  surest  symptoms  of 
its  being  fatal  was  a  bleeding  at  the  nose.  The  barbers  were 
obliged  to  cut  away  large  pieces  of  flesh  from  the  gums  to  enable 
the  patient  to  eat,  and  it  was  pitiful  to  hear  the  cries  and  groans 
of  those  on  whom  the  operation  was  performed. 

N^otiations  for  peace  were  opened  between  the  contending 
powers,  but  terms  could  not  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  there- 
fore the  French  army  retreated  to  Damietta.  The  valiant  Louis 
resolved  to  perish  in  defending  his  troops,  but  he  became  so 
weak  from  his  wounds  that  he  sank  into  a  helpless  state  and  was 
made  prisoner.  Charles,  Count  of  Anjou,  Alphonse  of  Poitiers, 
and  indeed  all  the  nobility,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The 
sultan  clothed  the  king  and  the  nobles  with  robes  of  honour,  and 
treated  them  with  kindness  and  generosity.  But  many  of  the 
unfortunate  men  who  were  ill,  and  therefore  useless,  were  killed 
by  their  new  masters  in  defiance  of  the  command  of  the  sultan, 
and  the  general  usage  of  Orientals,  not  to  put  to  death  any 
one  to  whom  they  had  given  bread  and  salt  Other  prisoners 
saved  their  lives  by  renouncing  their  religion.  So  great  was  the 
loss  of  the  French  on  this  occasion  that  twenty  thousand  men 
were  made  captives  and  seven  thousand  were  slain  or  drowned. 

The  Moslems  threatened  Louis  with  torture,  but  beholding  no 
symptoms  of  fear  in  the  king,  they  agreed  to  accept  a  ransom  of 
ten  thousand  golden  besants,  and  desired  that  he  should  sur- 
render Damietta.  The  Earls  of  Flanders  and  Brittany,  the 
Count  of  Soissons  and  others  embarked  for  France,  but  Louis 
remained  a  year  at  Cssarea,  and  rebuilt  its  houses  and  repaired 
its  fortifications.  Perpetual  disappointment  gradually  killed  all 
hope  in  the  mind  of  the  French  king,  and  at  the  death  of  his 
mother,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom,  he  proclaimed  his  resolution 
to  return  home,  and  shortly  after  Easter,  in  April,  1254,  he  em- 
barked for  the  West,  after  having  met  with  little  else  in  Palestine 
but  defeat  and  discomfiture. 

Although  Louis  ardently  desired  to  behold  Jerusalem,  he,  like 
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Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  refused  to  visit  the  sacred  place  as  a 
pilgrim,  thinking  that,  as  he  had  not  delivered  it  from  the 
enemies  of  God,  every  subsequent  crusading  monarch  would 
imagine  a  pilgrimage  to  that  city  sufficient,  and  would  not  con- 
sider himself  obliged  to  perform  more  than  the  King  of  France 
had  done. 

The  divisions  among  the  Latins  in  Palestine  caused  the  ruin 
of  that  kingdom.  The  two  great  military  orders,  also,  only  forgot 
their  mutual  hatred  when  they  were  opposed  to  the  Moslems  in 
the  field.  In  1268  Louis  prepared  for  his  second  Crusade. 
Prince  Edward,  the  heir  to  the  English  throne,  and  the  Earls  of 
Warwick  and  Pembroke  at  this  time  received  the  holy  cross 
from  the  hands  of  the  Pope's  legate.  In  1270,  expecting  the 
laurels  of  victory  or  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  St.  Louis  set  sail 
for  the  Holy  Land,  and  so  the  ninth  Crusade  was,  like  the  two 
preceding  ones,  mainly  composed  of  volunteers  from  the  English 
and  French  nations. 

The  king  disembarked  near  Tunis,  as  his  soldiers  clamoured 
to  be  led  to  that  city,  which  popular  rumour  described  as  abound- 
ing in  wealth,  and  which,  as  the  faithful  friend  of  Egypt,  had  long 
been  hated  by  Europe.  However,  every  sanguine  expectation 
was  damped  when  the  plague  began  to  ravage  the  Christian 
army.  The  great  stay  of  the  Crusaders  fell  a  victim  to  its  fury. 
During  his  illness  Louis  ceased  not  to  praise  God  and  supplicate 
Him  to  take  care  of  the  people  whom  he  had  brought  with  him 
to  that  distant  land.  When  he  became  speechless  he  gesticulated 
what  he  could  not  utter,  perpetually  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  stretched  himself  on  the  floor,  which  was  covered  with  ashes. 
As  he  was  dying,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  exclaimed, 
"  I  will  enter  Thy  house,  O  God ;  I  will  worship  in  Thy  sanc- 
tuary!'* 

Before  this  calamitous  event  occurred.  Prince  Edward,  Edmund 
Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  four  other  earls,  four  barons  and 
the  English  division  had  arrived  in  Sicily,  and  Prince  Edward 
swore  that,  although  all  his  soldiers  should  desert  him,  he  would 
go  to  Acre  attended  only  by  his  groom.  In  April,  1271,  he 
arrived  at  that  city  with  only  one  thousand  men.  But  his 
bravery  was  so  well  known  that  the  Mussulmans  fled  at  his  ap- 
proach, fearing  that  another  Coeur  de  Lion  was  come  to  scourge 
them.    All  the  Latins  in  Palestine  crowded  round  the  banner  of 
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the  English  prince,  arid  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand 
men.  He  redeemed  the  city  of  Nazareth,  and  surprised  and  de- 
feated a  large  Turkish  force ;  but  he  was  not  less  cruel  than  any- 
other  preceding  hero  of  the  Holy  War,  and  he  gave  a  dreadful 
foretaste  of  that  savage  implacability  which  Scotland  so  often 
afterwards  rued. 

The  English  soldiers  now  suffered  great  misery;  they  were 
parched  by  the  rays  of  a  Syrian  sun,  and  their  leader  lay 
stretched  upon  a  bed  of  sickness.  The  Governor  of  Jaffa  was  the 
apparent  friend  of  Edward,  but,  under  fear  of  the  sultan's  dis- 
pleasure if  he  continued  to  show  him  kindness,  he  hired  an 
assassin  to  murder  the  prince.  The  wretch,  as  the  bearer  of 
letters,  was  admitted  into  the  room  where  Edward  was  lying  on 
a  couch  during  the  heat  of  the  day ;  he  drew  a  dagger  from  his 
belt  and  attempted  to  stab  the  prince  to  the  heart,  but  he  failed 
in  his  aim,  as  Edward  received  the  blow  on  his  arm,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  wrenching  the  weapon  from  the  man's  hand  and 
killing  him  on  the  spot,  not,  however,  before  he  had  himself  been 
wounded.  The  dagger  was  poisoned,  and  for  some  hours 
Edward's  fate  was  uncertain.  Fiction  has  ascribed  his  recovery 
to  the  devotion  of  his  wife,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  who  applied  her 
lips  to  the  wound,  and  thus  extracted  the  poison  at  the  risk  of 
her  own  life,  but  the  stern  pen  of  history  records  that  his  restora- 
tion to  health  was  the  simple  result  of  surgical  skill. 

The  English  soldiers  burned  to  revenge  on  the  Turkish  people 
the  dastardly  act  of  the  would-be  assassin,  but  Edward  checked 
their  anger,  and  forgot  his  injuries  when  he  reflected  that  were 
he  to  sanction  murder  the  humble  unarmed  pilgrims  could  never 
claim  the  protection  of  the  Saracen. 

After  the  English  prince  had  been  fourteen  months  in  Acre, 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt  offered  peace,  and  a  treaty  for  ten  years' 
suspension  of  arms  was  signed,  and  the  English  soldiers  quitted 
Palestine  for  their  native  country.  With  rapid  and  certain  steps 
the  power  of  the  Latins  approached  its  final  termination,  and  the 
prepress  of  the  Mamelukes  increased.  Tripoli,  that  last  remaining 
satellite  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  was  taken  ;  its  houses  were 
burnt,  its  works  dismantled  and  its  people  murdered  or  retained 
in  slavery.  Acre  once  more  became  the  principal  possession 
of  the  Christians.  The  light  which  once  shone  upon  the  holy 
cause  had  waned  ;  cavaliers  no  longer  thronged  round  the  cross. 
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Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  Mameluke  Tartars  marched  into 
Palestine,  and  encamped  before  Acre,  exactly  on  the  same 
ground  upon  which  a  century  before  the  legions  of  Europe  had 
stood.  Unable  to  defend  the  city,  the  Christians  beheld  their 
towers  yielding  to  the  mines  and  battering-rams  of  the  enemy. 
The  Master  of  the  Templars  was  killed  by  a  poisoned  arrow ; 
most  of  his  valiant  soldiers  were  slain,  and  the  city  fell.  Seven 
only  were  left  of  the  Knights  of  St  John,  who  embarked,  and 
left  for  ever  the  scene  of  their  valour  and  their  struggles.  Their 
brethren  in  arms,  the  Templars,  were  equally  brave,  and  their 
fate  was  equally  disastrous.  Their  resistance  was  so  firm  that 
the  sultan  was  compelled  to  promise  them  a  free  and  honour- 
able departure. 

The  Turks  desolated  all  Palestine,  and  murdered  or  im- 
prisoned all  the  Christians  who  could  not  fly  to  Cyprus.  The 
memory  of  the  Templars  is  embalmed,  for  the  last  struggle  to 
defend  the  Holy  Land  was  made  by  the  Red  Cross  Knights 
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CHAPTER  I. 
**  Mrs.  Audley  at  home,  Jane  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  Will  you  walk  in  ?  Mrs.  Audley  is  in  the  drawing- 
room,  sir."    Then  opening  the  drawing-room  door : 

'*  Mr.  Cameron." 

"  Come  in  ;  come  in,  Gordon,"  said  Mrs.  Audley,  as  I  walked 
across  the  room  towards  her.  "  I  haven't  seen  you  for  an  age. 
What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  all  this  time  ? 
Reading  very  hard,  I  suppose,  at  those  wretched  law  books? 
You'll  stay  to  dinner,  won't  you  ?  No  ?  Well,  you  must 
sit  down  and  tell  me  all  about  yourself.  The  fog  is  so  thick 
that  no  one  will  think  of  calling,  so  we  can  have  a  long  chat. 
Just  ring  for  some  tea,  will  you?  Thank  you.  Now  I'm  all 
attention.  Tell  me  everything  you've  been  doing  as  you  would 
to  your  father  confessor." 

Sa)dng  which  Mrs.  Audley  sat  down,  leaving  me,  as  she 
generally  did  after  one  of  her  effusive  greetings,  too  exhausted 
in  the  effort  to  follow  the  thread  of  her  disjointed  queries  to  be 
able  to  answer  any  of  them. 

"Well,  Mrs.  A.  (I  know  how  you  hate  that  name),  it's  only 
about  a  week  since  I  saw  you  last,  at  Captain  Lowther's,  you 
remember.  One  of  those  crushes  when  just  four  times  as  many 
guests  are  asked  as  there  is  room  for,  and  just  forty  times  as  many 
as  there  are  chairs  to  accommodate.  We  stood  crushed  up  in  an 
angle  of  the  stairs  and  talked  confidentially  about  things  in 
general,  and  one  thing  in  particular,  in  the  hearing  of  at  least  a 
score  of  people,  who  were,  I  have  no  doubt,  much  interested  in 
the  progress  of  my  affairs." 

'  Well,  and  how  is  the  one  thing  in  particular  ?  Is  she  false 
and  fickle,  or  true  and  tender? ".Mrs.  Audley  put  in  paren- 
thetically. 

"  Oh,  Amy  is  all  right  She's  the  dearest  girl.  I  met  her  two 
days  ago  at  Lady  Agatha's  crush,  for  which  you  got  me  a  card, 
you  remember,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  her  in  a  retired  comer, 
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away  from  the  madding  crowd.  But  what  I  came  more  par- 
ticularly to  talk  to  you  about  was  of  a  more  prosaic  nature. 
I  had  a  letter  from  Uncle  Giles  to- day." 

"  Well,  and  is  that  so  unusual  or  so  terrible  an  event  ? 
Couldn't  you  read  it,  or  didn't  you  attempt  to,  or  what  about 
it  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Audley. 

'*  I  did  read  it,  though  with  difficulty.  It  was  written,  you 
know,  in  his  characteristic  fashion,  on  an  odd  half  sheet  that  he 
had  torn  off  some  one  else's  note.  It  was  crossed  twice,  I  think, 
and  he  supplemented  it  by  a  post-card  sent  an  hour  later  and 
likewise  crossed,  giving  his  further  views  on  the  same  subject 
Fortunately  it  was  quite  beyond  the  power  of  the-  hollow  world 
to  read  the  letter  or  I  shudder  to  think  what  would  have  been 
the  result.  I  really  must  ask  the  old  man  not  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  postman  by  writing  such  violent  effusions  on  a 
post- card.  If  he  sent  such  messages  in  a  telegram  they  would 
refuse  to  transmit  them.  You  mayn't  swear  by  telegram.  It's 
contrary  to  the  bye-laws." 

"  What  a  pity  your  uncle  doesn't  correspond  by  that  medium, 
thea  His  communications,  from  being  wordy  and  verbose, 
would  become  short  and  crisp  by  reason  of  official  emendations 
and  omissions.  Hardly  a  trace  of  the  old  gentleman's  individual 
style  would  remain.  Fancy  your  uncle's  letters  with  all  the 
adjectives  omitted,  Gordon.  I  remember,  while  they  yet  had  the 
charm  of  novelty,  you  used  to  put  them  into  pricis  writing  for 
practice  for  my  edification.  How  we  used  to  laugh  over  them 
together  1 " 

"We  shan't  laugh  over  anything  together  much  longer," 
I  said  gloomily.  ''I  have  got  to  emigrate  and  seek  my 
fortune  in  another  land — the  land  of  the  almighty  dollar,  I 
suppose." 

"  Emigrate,"  said  Mrs.  Audley,  gasping  ;  **  you  emigrate ! 
And  what  would  you  do,  pray,  if  you  did  emig^te  ?  You  don't 
know  a  plough's  head  from  its  tail.  Has  a  plough  a  tail?  I 
don't  know — no  matter.  Why,  my  dear  boy,  you  would  get  shot 
or  take  to  drinking  or  something.  What  has  put  this  wild  idea 
into  your  head  ?  " 

"  I'll  read  you  my  worthy  uncle's  letter,"  I  said.  "  You  know 
I'm  entirely  dependent  on  the  good  man,  have  never  had  a  single 
brief  yet  and  don't  seem  to  be  going  to  get  one,  ^o  he  has  some 
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right  to  grumble,  as  he  has  allowed  me  £,200  a  year  for  two  or 
three  years  now." 

'*  Nonsense,  Gordon ;  right  to  grumble,  indeed.  Wretched  old 
skinflint,  he's  rolling  in  money.  I've  no  patience  with  the  man. 
Well,  let's  hear  what  he's  got  to  say." 

"Perhaps  I'd  better  give  it  you  in  his  own  words,"  I  said. 
"  Uncle's  sentences  are  somewhat  involved  and  I  should  find  it 
difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  abstract  of  the  missive.  Here 
it  is,  you  see,  somewhat  longer  than  usual,  three  separate  half- 
sheets,  each  of  which  has  been  differently  folded  in  its  time  to 
suit  differently-shaped  envelopes.  Let's  see,  which  is  the  first 
sheet  ?  You  know  it  is  one  of  uncle's  peculiarities  that  he  never 
begins  or  ends  a  letter  formally.  He  plunges  in  medias  res,  as 
the  poets  do — poetic  licence,  in  fact.  Ah,  here  it  is.  He  begins 
on  a  small  sheet,  back  of  a  note  or  invitation  of  some  kind. 

"  *  I've  had  a  letter  from  your  tailor ' 

'^By  the  way,  I  think  the  whole  production  should  be 
Bowdlerised  and  cleared  of  all  strong  expressions  before  I  read 
it  to  you,  Mrs.  A." 

**  Oh,  never  mind  about  the  expressions,  Gordon.  You'll  spoil 
the  rhythm  of  his  epistolary  style  if  you  don't  read  the  whole 
thing  in  full." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I'll  only  water  down  the  actual  oaths.  The 
rest  you  shall  have  intact  in  his  own  inimitable  style. 

**  *  I've  had  a  letter  from  your  dashed  tailor,  sir,  insisting  upon 
immediate  payment  I  Insisting  to  me,  sir  I  Now  you  must  be 
good  enough  to  observe  that  I  give  you  an  allowance  big  enough 
to  indulge  any  spendthrift  tastes  you  may  have  had  the  monstrous 
impertinence  to  have  acquired,  without  being  troubled  in  addition 
with  bills  sent  in  to  me  from  your  tailors  and  hatters  and  the  rest 
of  it  Now  I  take  it  as  obvious  that,  rogue  as  you  are,  you  can 
live  on  what  your  betters  live  on.  Many  a  nobleman  has  lived 
on  that  allowance,  sir.  No  nobleman's  son,  sir,  ever  has  more.' 
(Uncle  never  pretends  to  be  accurate  when  he's  angry,  Mrs.  A.) 
*  And  besides,  with  decent  application  you  might  be  independent 
by  now,  sir,  instead  of  living  on  me  in  a  position  little  better  than 
that  of  a  dishonest  and  defaulting  banlo-upt'  (The  position  is 
very  little  better,  I  quite  grant,  worthy  man.)  *But  when  a 
nephew  of  mine  takes  to  robbery,  sir ;  cheats  his  tailor  and  makes 
himself  liable  to  a  prosecution  for  larceny ' — (uncle's  ideas  of  law 
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are  a  bit  wild,  Mrs.  A.) — *  he  ceases  to  have  any  claim  on  my 
generous  liberality.* 

*'  That's  the  end  of  the  first  page.  It's  crossed,  of  course,  but 
I  really  can't  plough  my  way  through  that.  We'll  skip  that  part 
of  the  diatribe  and  go  on  to  another  sheet  Let's  try  this  large 
one,  which  looks  as  if  it  was  the  back  of  some  business  communi- 
cation ;  been  libelling  his  banker  or  slandering  his  baker,  I  suppose, 
as  this  is  the  second  sheet  of  the  lawyer's  letter.    Well. 

"  *  You  may  think,  sir,  that  this  dishonesty  and  theft * " 

"  I  thought  we'd  had  that  before,"  put  in  Mrs.  Audley. 

"  Uncle  often  repeats  himself,"  I  said.  "  His  eloquence  is  apt 
to  be  redundant — dishonesty  and  theft —  well 

** '  But  I  should  have  thought,  sir,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances you  would  not  have  had  the  dashed  besotted  insolence  to 
talk  of  matrimony.  But  it  was- only  a  week  ago  you  wrote  to 
me  on  this  subject,  and  I  have  been  intending  to  unconditionally 
forbid  it  on  every  ground,  only  I  waited  for  a  convenient  time  to 
write.  And  a  pretty  convenient  time  I  have  found,  too,  with 
your  dashed  tailor  parading  my  nephew's  insolvency  before  my 
very  eyes  and  threatening,  &c.,  &c.' 

"  I  think  you've  had  enough  of  that  sheet,  Mrs.  A.  Shall  we 
try  the  next?  Never  mind  about  losing  the  thread.  Uncle's 
letters  have  no  thread.  There  is  no  continuity  of  idea,  as  he 
always  says  when  I  send  him  an  article  I  have  written  for  the 
press." 

"  Yes  ;  do  skip  the  rest  of  that  page,"  said  Mrs.  Audley. 
"  I'm  quite  exhausted  already  with  merely  hearing  that  dreadful 
stuff,  and  besides  the  tea  will  be  getting  cold.  I'll  pour  it  out 
while  you  go  on  with  the  third  page." 

'*  *  So  you  understand,  you  young  cub,  that  any  more  of  your 
bills,  and  I'll  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling,  and  leave  every  farthing 
I  have  to  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  specially  reserving  a 
berth  in  it  for  you,  when  your  present  course  of  debauchery  and 
profligacy  have  brought  you  to  that  state.'  (No  sugar, 
thanks.)  '  Meantime,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  your  matri- 
monial schemes.  It's  bad  enough,  with  my  narrowed  means» 
to  keep    you  going  as   it  is,'      (Muffin,    yes;    thanks).      'If 

you  see  any  of  that  yellow  enamel  knocking  about ' What's 

this  ?     Oh,  uncle  goes  in  for  bric-d-brac^  you  know.    That  part 
won't  interest  you.     How  does  he  go  on  ?     Oh,  here.     *  Also 
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get  me  a  copy  of  Fitzgerald's  "  Omar  Khayam."  I  want  it  and 
it's  getting  scarce.  Quaritch  will  probably  have  a  copy.  If  you 
write  to  Vardy,  the  lawyer,  he  will  give  you  a  brief.  I  met 
him  once  at  dinner,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  remember  me.  With 
an  introduction  like  that  a  rational  young  fellow  would  make 
his  fortune.  Lots  of  men  have,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. ' "  and  I  stopped 
exhausted. 

**  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  A.  after  a  pause,  during  which  I  was 
eating  my  muffin,  which  she  had  pressed  upon  me  while  I  was 
reading  the  last  part  of  the  letter;  "I  suppose  he  only  saw 
Vardy  once,  and  the  remembrance  of  which  he  speaks  is  not  of 
a  pleasant  character.  You  know  how  your  uncle  bores  men 
after  dinner.  He  never  sees  any  point  of  view  but  his  own  on 
every  subject,  and  lays  down  the  law  intolerably.  Mr.  Wyatt 
has  never  foi^iven  me  for  asking  him  to  meet  him,  and  I  can 
hardly  reckon  the  number  of  friends  I  have  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  my  affection  for  you,  through  asking  yoiu*  uncle  to 
dinner  when  they  were  coming.  Women  like  him,  at  least,  at 
first,  and  sympathize  with  his  piteous  accounts  of  your  enor- 
mities, which  are  almost  the  only  subject  on  which  Mr.  Giles 
Cameron  is  able  to  converse,  except  when  he  enlarges  on  the 
virtues  of  Mr.  Giles  Cameron  himself,  which  form  such  a  dis- 
tinguished contrast  to  those  enormities;  but  men  find  him 
intolerable." 

"  I  don't  wonder,"  I  said ;  "  when  uncle's  voice  is  raised  in 
argument  at  the  Carlton, '  then  let  him  which  is  in  Judaea  flee  to 
the  mountains.'  He  talks  in  the  same  style  of  intemperance  as 
he  writes  and  is  equally  inconsequent  whether  in  oration  or 
epistle.  His  name  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  half  the  men  I  know, 
and  many  often  avoid  me  lest  they  should  chance,  in  seeing 
anything  of  me,  to  come  across  him." 

"  Well,  never  mind  the  wretched  old  man's  letter,"  said  Mrs. 
Audley.  *'  Tell  me  about  your  plans.  What's  this  about  emi- 
gration and  the  Plains  of  Timbuctoo?  Don't  talk  nonsense, 
Gordon.  You*d  never  manage  to  do  an}^hing  or  make  any 
money  out  West  You  are  a  Londoner  and  quite  unfit  for  the 
rustic  existence  which  you  would  lead  out  there.  Besides,  Miss 
Amy  Trevelyan  would  have  forgotten  all  about  you  long  before 
you  had  earned  enough  money  to  pay  your  passage  home,  not 
to  speak  of  making  your  fortune.    Fortunes  are  not  to  be  made 
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in  a  day  in  the  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  You  must 
seek  your  fortune  in  London,  not  in  the  Far  West,  so  set  yova 
brains  to  work.  What's  the  use  of  having  had  a  public  school 
and  university  education  if  you  don't  live  for  a  bit  by  your 
wits?" 

^'  Many  brilliant  ideas  have  suggested  themselves  to  my 
fertile  brain,"  I  said.  ''  I  have  thought  of  driving  a  cab,  a  brand 
new  affair  with  rubber  tires.  Think  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  to  be  made  every  time  you  convey  a  drunken  husband 
home  to  his  adoring  spouse  in  Grosvenor  Square.  Why,  it's  a 
gold  mine  in  itself  without  the  necessity  of  going  to  California 
to  prospect  for  it." 

"  Won't  do,"  said  Mrs.  Audley  decisively.  "  No  young  lady  will 
marry  the  driver  of  a  hansom  cab  even  though  he  be  a  gentle- 
man by  birth  and  education.  You  must  think  of  something 
better  than  that." 

"  I  might  invent  a  pill  or  a  patent  medicine  of  §ome  kind,"  I 
suggested  ;  ''  but  that  needs  capital  and  I  have  none.  So,  too,  I 
might  run  a  newspaper  on  popular  lines.  But  there,  again, 
capital,  and  considerable  capital,  is  needed,  and  I  doubt  if  I 
could  succeed  in  supplanting  any  of  the  present  popular  favourites. 
My  genius  does  not  lie  altogether  in  that  direction." 

"  But  these  will  interfere  with  your  working  for  the  Bar,"  said 
Mrs.  Audley,  "  No  ;  you  must  think  of  something  less.engrossing 
than  these,  and, .  if  possible,  not  needing  capital.  Does  your 
uncle  say  definitely  in  that  letter  that  he  will  stop  your  allow- 
ance ?  " 

"He  says:  'Meanwhile,  expect  no  further  funds  from  me, 
sir.  If  you  will  have  your  outstanding  bills  sent  in  to  me,  I  will 
pay  them,  but  after  that  don't  expect  a  single  farthing  more  from 
me.  No  further  letters  will  be  received  from  you  in  this  house 
till  you  have  learnt  to  support  yourself.  You  can  earn  one-and- 
sixpence  a  thousand  for  addressing  circulars.'  By-the-way,  I 
might,  as  he  suggests,  address  circulars,  Mrs.  A." 

"  Nonsense,  Gordon.  Besides,  ygu  don't  write  well  enough. 
Well,  we  must  think  of  something.  Have  you  any  of  your  allow- 
ance left  now?" 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  Fortunately,  this  quarter's  money  has  only 
just  been  paid,  so  I  have  nearly  ;^50,  and  as  I  am  to  send  in 
all  my  bills  to  uncle,  there  will  be  no  claims  on  that" 
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"Come,  that's  not  so  bad,"  she  said.  '''Sit  down  at 
the  piano  and  sing  to  me  while  I  think  over  the  situa- 
tion." 

I  sat  down  and  strummed  for  a  bit,  and  at  last  started  to  sing 
something,  a  song  out  of  the  "  Mikado,"  then  just  finishing  its 
prolonged  run  at  the  Savoy.  In  the  middle  of  it  she  stopped 
me  suddenly. 

"Gordon,"  she  said,  "come  here.  I  have  a  brilliant  idea. 
You  have  a  trained  tenor  voice.  Go  on  the  stage,  in  the  chorus, 
if  you  can  get  nothing  better,  in  a  comic  opera.  They  pay 
£^2  a  week.  That's  more  than  a  hundred  a  year,  and  not  much 
trouble.  Besides,  it  leaves  you  all  day  for  reading  law  and  for 
writing  when  you  want  to  do  any.  You  used  to  write  a  bit 
before,  and  must  know  lots  of  literary  people  by  now.  It's  a 
brilliant  idea.  You  had  better  try  at  the  Savoy  at  once.  The 
new  opera  will  be  coming  out  soon.  They're  going  to  take  off 
the  *  Mikado '  in  a  week  or  two.  Go  down  there  to-morrow.  I 
know  Mr.  Carte  and  will  give  you  an  introduction  to  him« 
Gordon,  it's  a  splendid  idea ;  you  as  a  solemn  student  at  the 
Bar  by  day,  and  a  chorus  singer  in  an  opera  by  night.  Reminds 
one  of  the  situation  in  *  Cox  and  Box,'  though  I  don't  exactly 
know  why." 

"  It's  brilliant,"  I  said  with  enthusiasm.  "  I  used  to  make 
;^40  to  ;^so  a  year  by  writing  before,  and  could  easily  raise 
it  to  ;^ioo,  and  then  I  should  be  in  just  the  same  position  as  I 
was  when  my  worthy  uncle  allowed  me  £^2QO  a  year.  You  are 
a  genius,  Mrs.  A.,  and  have  earned  my  undying  gratitude. 
I  hope  Amy  won't  object  to  her  future  husband  singing  in 
the  chorus  of  a  comic  opera.  Well,  I  must  go  now.  I  will 
write  a  note  to  uncle,  sending  him  my  bills  (I'll  order  some 
more  clothes  before  I  send  him  my  other  tailor's  bill),  and  then 
our  correspondence  shall  cease  for  a  space.  It  will  be  difficult, 
otherwise,  to  prevent  his  finding  out,  with  horror,  my  new 
occupation,  even  under  an  assumed  name.  Anyhow,  now 
he  refuses  to  have  any  further  communication  with  me,  so 
that  will  simplify  matters.  I  will  write  to  him  as  though  I 
had  decided  to  leave  England  shortly.  Good-bye,  I  will  come 
and  see  you  to-naorrow  afternoon  and  tell  you  how  I  have  fared 
at  the  Savoy.  Send  the  letter  of  introduction  down  to  my 
chambers,  will  you  ?  '* 
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Saying  which,  I  went  out  with  a  lighter  heart,  thinking  that 
the  prospect  was  not  so  black  after  all 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  next  day  I  came  to  see  Mrs.  Audley,  according  to 
promise,  to  tell  her  how  I  had  fared  in  the  quest  for 
employment. 

"  I  went  down  to  the  Savoy  this  morning  with  your  letter," 
I  said.  "Had  my  voice  tried,  which  they  considered  satis- 
factory. They  said,  however,  that  there  was  no  part  going  now, 
as  the  caste  was  settled,  but  if  I  didn't  mind  beginning  on 

chorus  work ?  I  hastened  to  say  that  chorus  work  would  do 

admirably.  I  came  in  half-an-hour  later  to  a  rehearsal.  They 
had  been  rehearsing  a  week,  and  I  doubt  if  they  would  have 
taken  me  then  but  for  your  letter.  I  liked  the  singling;  the 
music  is  pretty,  though  more  difficult  than  most  of  the  Savoy 
operas ;  constantly  in  five  flats,  which  is  a  bore.  The  men  are^ 
many  of  them,  shocking  cads,  but  there  are  one  or  two  decent 
fellows  among  them." 

**  That's  very  satisfactory,"  said  Mrs.  Audley.  **  Have  you 
written  to  your  worthy  uncle  yet  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  wrote  last  night,  telling  him  I  would  forward  him 
my  bills  shortly  and  wishing  him  adieu,  as  though  I  were 
leaving  England." 

"Well,  then,  that's  settled.  If  he  repents,  and  wants  to 
hear  how  you  are  getting  on,  he  will  be  sure  to  apply  to  me.  I 
will  supply  him  with  details  of  your  life  in  the  States.  He 
mustn't  know  of  your  theatrical  venture,  he'd  proclaim  it  on  tha 
house-tops  and  spoil  your  chances  at  the  Bar  entirely." 

"  Yes,  worthy  man.  He  is  so  fond  of  enlarging  on  the  vices 
of  his  relatives,  and  yet  if  any  one  else  says  anything  on  his  own 
account  in  my  disparagement,  he  lets  fly  a  flood  of  eloquence 
upon  him,  which  simply  annihilates  him,  and  cuts  him  for  ever 
afterwards." 

"  It's  a  good  trait,"  said  Mrs.  Audley,  "  a  very  good  trait  that 
Well,  have  you  spoken  to  Miss  Trevelyan  about  the  new 
venture  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  saw  her  last  night,  and  told  her  of  our  plan.  She  was 
rather  doubtful  about  it  at  first,  but  I  put  it  before  her  in  its 
humorous  light,  and  she  quite  approved  of  it  in  the  end  I  also 
saw  the  editor  of  the  Post  last  night     I  used  to  write  a  good 
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deal  for  his  paper,  and  I  put  before  him  my  scheme  of  doing  a 
little  regular  work.  He  offered  me  jQiQO  a  year  to  review  the 
new  books  for  his  paper.  The  work  will  be  light,  as  hardly 
anybody  ever  sends  books  to  the  Post  to  be  reviewed.  Altogether 
our  plans  have  prospered  at  present.  The  difficulty  will  be  to 
account  for  my  being  always  engaged  every  evening." 

**  Say  you  have  a  pupil,  whom  you  are  coaching  for  an 
hour  or  two  every  night,"  suggested  Mrs.  Audley.  **  There 
would  be  nothing  extraordinary  or  unlikely  in  that." 

"Yes,  that  will  do  for  an  excuse  admirably,"  I  agreed, 
"Well,  in  three  weeks  the  new  opera,  *The  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard,*  comes  out  You  must  come  and  see  it  the  first  night. 
Good-bye." 

CHAPTER   n. 

"Well,  Jane,  who  is  it?  I  was  just  lying  down  for  my  after- 
noon nap  before  tea.  I  wish  people  wouldn't  call  at  such 
dreadful  hours.    Why  didn't  you  say  I  wasn't  at  home  ?  " 

"  It's  Mr.  Cameron,  please,  ma'am ;  not  Mr.  Gordon,  but  the 
old  gentleman.     I  showed  him  into  the  drawing-room." 

"  Very  well,  Jane  ;  I'll  be  down  in  a  moment." 

Five  minutes  later  Mrs.  Audley  came  downstairs,  wondering 
what  she  should  say  if  Mr.  Giles  Cameron  should  ask  awkward 
questions.  It  was  six  months  since  I  was  supposed  to  have 
left  England,  and  during  that  time  I  had  not  written  to  my 
uncle.  Writing  to  him  was  never  a  very  easy  task,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  was  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  by  his 
peremptory  refusal  in  his  last  letter  to  receive  any  communica- 
tions from  me.  Well  then  might  Mrs.  Audley  feel  certain 
qualms  as  to  the  nature  of  the  conversation  she  was  to  have 
with  Uncle  Giles. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Cameron  ?  "  said  she,  sweeping  into 
the  room.  "  What  wretched  weather  we  are  having.  It  is  quite 
a  long  time  since  we  met  I  hope  you  have  good  news  from 
Gordon." 

"  It  was  on  his  account  that  I  called  to  see  you,  Mrs,  Audley," 
said  Uncle  Giles.  "  You  always  took  a  sort  of  interest  in  my 
nephew,  and  I  thought,  therefore,  you  might  perhaps  be  able  to 
tell  me  something  about  him.  I  have  not  heard  from  him 
for  six  months  now.    Can  you  tell  me  where  he  is  ?  " 
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''  I  heard  from  your  nephew — when  was  it  ?  I  must  have 
the  letter  somewhere  in  my  escritoir — no,  I  must  have  thrown 
it  away,"  said  Mrs.  Audley,  with  smooth  mendacity.  "  When  I 
heard  from  him  last  he  was  in  California." 

**  Oh,  ranches  or  gold  mines,  I  suppose,"  said  Uncle  Giles. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Aubrey  sweetly,  not  knowing  in  the  least 
the  difference  between  a  ranch  and  a  gold  mine.  "  He  seemed 
to  be  getting  on  very  well.  He  was  at  Manitoba  when  he 
wrote." 

^  Manitoba,"  exclaimed  my  uncle ;  "  why,  Manitoba  is  in 
Canada." 

"Oh,  well,  it  was  some  name  like  that,"  said  Mrs.  Audley, 
stammering  and  blushing  somewhat  "  He  said  he  had  been  up 
country,"  she  went  on  more  smoothly,  trying  to  remember 
the  novels  about  America  which  she  had  read,  but  not  getting 
any  nearer  than  the  works  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  **  prospecting, 
I  think  he  said,  for  sheep  farms,  and  had  had  some  shooting." 

**  Not  six-shooting  ?  "  said  my  uncle  anxiously. 

"  I  forget  how  many  were  shooting,"  said  Mrs.  Audley,  still 
in  deep  waters  and  wondering  what  she  should  say  next 
"  They  got  swept  away  in  a  cart  down  a  mountain  torrent "  (this 
was  a  reminiscence  of  "Jess")  **and  very  nearly  got  killed, 
and  when  he  got  back  to  his  station  (they  call  their  towns 
stations  out  there,  Mr.  Cameron)  he  found  the  Indians  had  gone 
away  with  a  lot  of  his  cattle." 

"  Indians,  Mrs.  Audley,"  said  my  uncle  in  amazement 

**  Yes,  I  think  it  was  Indians,"  she  said.  **  Anyhow,  he  seemed 
to  be  getting  on  very  well,"  she  added,  though  conscious  that 
that  was  not  altogether  the  impression  to  be  gathered  from  her 
somewhat  involved  narrative.  '^  I  wish  I  had  kept  his  letter  for 
you  to  see." 

"Could  you  let  me  have  his  address?"  said  my  uncle.  "I 
should  like  to  write  to  the  boy." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Audley,  at  her  wits'  end, 
for  she  did  not  know  the  name  of  a  single  town  in  California,  or 
at  least  couldn't  remember  one  at  that  moment  "  It  was  '  care 
of  Ben  Tattle' — Oh,  I  forget  the  address,  but  if  you  like  to  write 
to  him  I  will  send  your  letter  with  mine  when  I  write." 

"  But  who  is  Ben  Tattle  ?  "  asked  my  uncle. 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know,"  said  she,  desperately ;  "  the  man  he  shates 
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his  fstrm  with,  I  suppose.  They  have  a  hundred  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation." 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  it  was  a  sheep  farm,"  said  my  uncle, 
growing  suspicious. 

"  Did  I  ?  How  stupid  of  me,"  said  Mrs.  Audley.  "  Well,"  she 
went  on  hurriedly,  anxious  to  stop  any  more  inconvenient  ques- 
tions, "  if  you  like  to  sit  down  and  write  here  I  will  send  your 
letter  with  mine  to-morrow.  But  I  wonder  he  hasn't  written  to 
you  all  this  time." 

"  I  told  him  in  my  letter  that  I  should  refuse  to  receive  any 
letters  from  him,"  said  my  uncle  gloomily, "  and  I'm  afraid  the  poor 
boy  took  it  in  earnest.  Anyhow,  I  have  not  heard  from  him  since 
he  sent  me  his  bills— ^and  a  precious  lot  of  them  there  were — to 
pay.  Well,  if  you  would  send  him  on  that  letter  I  should  be  very 
much  obliged,  Mrs.  Audley ;  and,  stay,  would  you  inclose  this  also 
from  me  ?  "  and  with  that  uncle  drew  out  a  note  for  ;^SO  from  his 
pocket-book. 

At  this  moment  came  a  ring  at  the  front  door  bell.  Mrs.  Audley 
guessed  in  a  moment,  from  the  sound  of  the  ring,  who  it  was ; 
turned  one  despairing  glance  around,  looking  vainly  for  some 
avenue  of  escape,  and  then  fell  back  with  a  groan  in  her  seat. 
The  next  moment  the  servant  announced, "  Mr.  Gordon  Cameron." 

My  uncle  sprang  forward,  clasped  me  by  the  hand  and  said  : 

"My  dear  boy!  my  very  dear  boy!  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you- 
After  all  the  perils  you've  been  through  in  that  horrible  country. 
Six-shooters  and  Indians,  and  then  being  carried  away  by  a 
mountain  torrent  in  a  cart     It's  quite  like  a  romance." 

"Quite,  uncle,"  I  said  grimly,  " but  all  this  is " 

Here  Mrs.  Audley  sprang  forward  in  an  ecstasy  of  terror,  as 
she  told  me  afterwards,  and  drowned  any  further  words  of  mine 
in  a  flood  of  simulated  welcome  at  my  return  from  a  foreign  land. 

"  My  dear  Gordon,  so  glad  to  see  you  back  safe  and  sound  from 
that  horrid  California,  (Don't  look  at  me  like  that,  or  I  shall 
scream,"  she  whispered.)  "  How  did  your  farming  go  off?  It  was 
ostrich  farming,  wasn't  it  ?  "  (Here  uncle  made  an  inarticulate  pro- 
test) "You  must  tell  us  all  your  adventures  some  other  time." 
(Thank  heaven,  I  thought,  that'll  leave  time  for  my  inventive 
faculties  to  set  themselves  to  work.)  "  Your  uncle  tells  me  he  has 
been  quite  anxious  about  you,  and,  stay,  here  is  a  letter  he  asked 
me  to  forward  to  you." 
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I  looked  at  the  letter  in  a  sort  of  whirl.    It  ran  as  follows : 

"  Come  home  at  once  and  marry  Miss  Trevelyan.  I  will  make 
you  an  allowance  of  ;£'SOO  a  year.  Don't  stay  in  that  dreadful 
country.  I  have  been  horribly  anxious  at  not  hearing  from  you. 
Mrs.  Audley  has  heard  most  dreadful  stories  about  your  life  out 
there."  (She  certainly  had.)  **  I  inclose  a  note  for  £,^0  to  pay 
your  passage  back." 

Good  old  uncle.  Faithful  to  his  wont,  he  had  neither  begun 
nor  ended  the  letter  in  the  usual  fashion,  and  he  had  torn  the 
sheet  of  paper  in  half,  so  as  not  to  send  any  superfluous  piece. 

"  Well,"  said  my  uncle,  what  made  you  come  back  here  so 
suddenly  ?  " 

"  Oh — ^ah — well,"  I  said,  vainly  trying  to  think  of  something 
plausible,  "  the  fact  is  I  have  just  had  a  brief,"  I  went  on,  fallii^ 
back  in  despair  on  truth. 

"Oh,  sent  out  to  California,"  said  Mrs.  Audley  desperately, 
endeavouring  to  help  me  out  while  I  sat  limply  and  listened  to 
her  flood  of  invention.  '*  I  remember  Smith  and  Perkins  told  me 
they  were  determined  to  have  your  services  in  their  case." 

"Not  Smith  and  Perkins,"  I  said,  pulling  myself  together  by  an 
effort  of  will ;  "  Bartlett  and  Cox.  It's  a  patent  case.  If  I  can  only 
make  a  hit,  my  fortune's  made." 

"  And  did  they  send  all  the  way  to  California  for  you  ?  "  asked 
my  uncle  in  amazement — I  think  I  mentioned  before  uncle's 
ignorance  of  legal  matters. 

*'  Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  with  all  the  assurance  I  could  muster.  '*  You 
know  I  have  quite  a  reputation  for  my  knowlege  of  patent  cases. 
The  examiners  complimented  me  on  it  in  the  law  prelim.  Didn't 
I  tell  you  about  it  ?  Oh,  I  thought  I  did.  Well,  I  must  go  now 
and  look  out  for  some  rooms.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  get  my 
old  chambers.  Good-bye,  Uncle  Giles.  Perhaps  I  shall  see  you 
at  dinner  here  to-night  ?  No  ?  Well,  I'll  run  down  to  Croydon  and 
stay  Sunday  with  you.  I  must  be  back  on  Monday  morning  to 
prepare  my  case." 

Saying  which  I  made  my  escape  into  the  street  and  fled  to  my 
chambers  to  recover  myself  after  that  alarming  interview. 

Little  remains  to  be  told.  Uncle  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
allowed  me  Ave  hundred  a  year,  on  which  I  married  Amy,  and  we 
settled  down  in  a  little  house  in  Sydenham.    However,  we  didn't 
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have  to  depend  on  him  long,  for  I  won  my  patent  case  (the  brief 
was  quite  bond  fide ^  though  it  was  sent  to  me  in  chambers,  not  to 
California),  and  with  it  some  reputation,  which  enabled  me  to 
make  money  at  the  Bar  before  long,  and  discard  the  operatic 
boards.  For  a  long  time  I  found  it  difficult  to  sustain  long  con- 
versations with  my  uncle  about  my  American  experiences,  but  I 
got  up  the  subject  in  several  of  Bret  Harte's  novels,  and  used  to 
keep  my  narrative  strictly  to  them,  until  at  last  uncle  ceased  to 
talk  about  it,  and  Amy  and  I  were  no  longer  tortured  by  a  desire  to 
laugh  while  I  narrated  my  Californian  adventures.  But  to  this 
day  a  cold  shiver  passes  over  me  whenever  my  uncle,  who  is  a 
great  novel  reader,  talks  of  reading  Bret  Harte. 

ST.  JOHN  E.  C.  HANKIN. 
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a  Bitter  nDietahe* 

CHAPTER  I. 

When  the  lute  is  broken 
Sweet  tones  are  remembered  not ; 

When  the  lips  have  spoken 
Loved  accents  are  soon  forgot. 

Two  women  sat  at  work  in  the  small  drawing-room  of  an 
Estancia  house  in  South  America.  When  I  say  they  were 
working,  one  was  stitching  vigorously,  hemming  kitchen  towels, 
whilst  the  other  sat  with  some  knitting  in  her  lap,  rocking  her- 
self to  and  fro  in  an  American  chair,  and  bemoaning  her  fate,  a 
fate  which,  from  her  own  account,  sounded  disastrous  enough. 
The  two  presented  a  strange  contrast.  The  elder  woman  was 
plain,  with  deep  lines  marked  on  her  clever  face — lines  that  made 
her  look  older  than  her  forty  years.  No  one  wants  to  hear  the 
■description  of  an  ugly  woman.  Sufficient  to  say  that  she  was 
living  with  her  brother,  Gilbert  Spencer,  his  partner,  Henr>' 
May,  and  his  partner's  wife,  and  that  she  was  the  one  person  on 
whom  they  all  leant  for  encouragement  and  support  in  every 
difficulty. 

Muriel  May,  the  younger  woman,  was  beautiful.  She  had 
golden  hair  that  twisted  and  curled  around  a  face  so  fair  that  it 
was  like  the  face .  of  a  child  ;  her  black  lashes  shaded  eyes  of 
deepest,  darkest  blue,  eyes  that  could  look  unutterable  things  at 
you  and  mean  absolutely  nothing.  She  was  petite^  with  tiny 
hands  and  feet,  and  her  form  was  perfectly  moulded.  To-night 
she  looked  ill,  and  a  white  shawl,  which  she  wore  folded  around 
her,  added  to  the  general  effect  of  invalidism  that  hung  about 
her. 

"  If  I  were  not  leaving  this  dreadful  place  next  week,  I  think  I 
should  go  mad,"  said  the  little  woman  to  her  rather  gaunt  com- 
panion.    "  How  you  have  lived  here  all  these  years  I  cannot  tell. 
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Oh,  why  did  Harry  ever  come  out  here  and  invest  his  money  in 
this  wretched  failure  of  a  place  ?  " 

"  People  must  do  what  they  can  do,"  said  Helen  rather 
sadly.  "Harry  was  hopeful  enough  once;  until  these  re- 
volutions came  to  upset  us,  we  had  a  very  fair  chance  of 
succeeding." 

"  Or  until  I  came  out  here,"  said  Muriel  angrily.  "  Do  not 
mince  matters.  We  all  know  Harr/s  and  my  marriage  has  been 
a  bigger  failure  than  even  the  buying  of  this  estanciUy  and  that 
is  saying  a  good  deal.  There  is  no  use  in  blinding  ourselves  to 
facts,  Helen.  We  have  got  past  the  time  when  any  disguise  is 
necessary  between  us." 

Helen  said  nothing.  She  had  had  experience  enough  to  know 
that  to  argue  with  Harry  May's  wife  was  a  dangerous  thing  to 
do,  and  generally  ended  in  a  violent  attack  of  hysterics  on  her 
part,  so  she  held  her  peace  and  hemmed  away  steadily  at  the 
kitchen  towels. 

"  I  only  hope  I  shall  regain  my  health  in  England,"  said  Muriel 
presently. 

"  No  doubt  you  will,"  was  the  other  woman's  cautious  reply, 
well  aware  that  they  were  both  steering  through  a  difficult 
evening,  and  that  Muriel  was  on  the  verge  of  tears. 

"  I  hear  Gilbert  and  my  husband,"  said  the  young  wife, 
fidgeting  in  her  chair.  '*  This  stitch-stitching  of  yours  gets  on 
to  my  nerves." 

"  It  has  got  to  be  done  all  the  same,"  said  Helen  in  a  steady 
tone.     "  Somebody  must  stitch." 

"  Quite  true,"  said  Gilbert  Spencer,  coming  in  at  the  moment 
and  joining  in  the  conversation.  "  What  would  become  of  beings 
like  you,  Mrs.  May,  if  there  were  not  some  people  formed  for 
purposes  of  domestic  drudgery  ?  You  really  ought  to  be  tolerant 
of  our  humdrum  ways  now  there  is  such  a  near  prospect  of  your 
turning  your  back  upon  us  altogether,  for  a  time,  at  least.  Your 
hurry  to  go  is  not  very  complimentary  to  us  all."  And  Gilbert 
gave  a  short  laugh  and  sat  down  at  the  table. 

*'  Perhaps,  if  you  felt  as  ill  as  I  do,  you  would  be  glad  to  leave," 
said  Muriel  with  childish  dignity. 

*'  Oh,  I  often  feel  ill,"  said  Gilbert  gaily.  "  We  all  do  when 
we  are  bored."  He  had  a  way  of  saying  rather  rude  things  in 
such  an  airy  way  that  it  was  impossible  to  lay  hold  of  them, 
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whereas,  at  the  same  time,  Muriel  was  annoyed  at  them.  Accus- 
tomed to  be  considered  fascinating  and  adorable,  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  making  Gilbert  think  her  either  the  one  or  the  other 
disgusted  her.  Her  spoilt-child  ways,  which  to  some  had  been 
so  entrancing,  produced  no  effect  on  Gilbert.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  annoyed  with  what  he  called  her  infantile  manner.  He 
had  shown  this  on  several  occasions  with  much  plainness.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  some  men  that  frivolity  attracts  them.  It  is 
another  misfortune  to  them  that  after  marriage  they  try  in  vain 
to  correct  what  before  fascinated.  So  it  was  with  Harry.  He 
was  a  quiet,  self-contained  man.  Muriel's  ready  tong^ue  and 
pretty  ways,  her  very  waywardness,  had  delighted  him.  Her 
brightness  and  lightness  had  helped  him  in  society.  She  had 
gone  more  than  half-way  to  meet  him.  He  was  sensitively  shy, 
and  any  one  who  made  much  of  him  restored  his  self-confidence, 
and  so  he  was  doubly  attracted  by  her  beauty  and  fascination. 
To  a  nature  like  Gilbert's,  that  had  no  shyness  whatever  about 
it,  Muriel  had  seemed  forward  and  rather  silly.  He  was  not  the 
least  taken  with  her.  Muriel  had  at  once  (foolishly  vain  as  she  was) 
discovered  this,  and  her  aversion  for  her  husband's  partner  had 
been  a  real  trial  to  Harry,  and  had  disturbed,  though  it  could  not 
destroy,  the  real  affection  which  existed  between  the  two  men, 
Helen  was  the  peacemaker — the  one  person  who,  to  a  certain 
extent,  understood  Muriel  and  her  position,  and  was  neither  too 
lenient  or  too  hard  upon  her. 

Distinctly,  on  some  subjects,  men  are  narrow  and  uncharitable 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  and  whereas  Gilbert  was  convinced 
Muriel  was  vicious,  Helen  was  quite  certain  she  was  only  weak 
and  rather  silly,  and  that  the  whole  bent  of  her  nature  had  been 
turned  away  by  circumstances  from  its  natural  course,  and  so  had 
become  sour  and  difficult. 

"  I  do  declare,"  said  Gilbert,  sitting  down,  "  it  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  be  born  with  a  vocation  for  hemming  kitchen  towels, 
like  Helen.  The  leagues  of  domestic  towelling  she  has  hemmed 
since  she  has  been  here !  She  began  at  once  directly  we  got  here, 
and  for  five  years  has  continued  steadily  at  it." 

"  If  you  only  knew  how  they  wear  out,"  said  Helen  laughing. 
"  I  try  to  give  them  no  excuse  for  not  being  clean  in  the  kitchen. 
South  American  cooks  have  an  idea  that  to  clean  out  a  saucepan 
is  real  waste  of  time.     Certainly  you  are  severe  on  the  whole  race 
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of  women,"  she  continued  ;  "  we  mustn't  be  frivolous,  and  yet  we 
mustn't  annoy  you  men  by  being  too  practical." 

**  No  one  can  annoy  me  by  being  too  practical,"  said  Gilbert, 
looking  at  Muriel,  who  was  pretending  to  read ;  "  but  it  is  curious 
how  few  useful  women  there  are  in  the  world,  and  my  experience 
of  them  has  told  me  that  St.  Chrysostom  was  not  far  wrong 
when  he  said  of  women  that  they  were  '  a  necessary  evil,  a 
natural  temptation,  a  desirable  calamity,  a  domestic  peril,  and  a 
painted  ill.' " 

"  I  never  heard  you  quote  a  saint  before,"  said  Muriel.  "  I 
should  think  your  knowledge  of  their  sentiments  and  views 
rather  superficial,  if  you  do  not  mind  my  saying  so ;  but,  how- 
ever, the  devil,  we  know,  can  quote  scripture." 

"  Yes,  I  am  told  he  can,"  said  Gilbert.  "  I,  however,  was  not 
quoting  scripture,  but  only  the  views  of  a  saint  on  womankind, 
views  with  which  I  am  bound  to  say  I  entirely  agree,"  and  again 
he  laughed  and  looked  at  Muriel. 

**  I  do  not  paint,"  she  said  childishly. 

"  Oh,  no — not  yet,"  returned  her  tormentor. 

''  I  never  shall.  I  have  no  occasion  to  do  so,"  she  continued 
indignantly. 

"  What  it  is  to  think  oneself  lovely,"  replied  Gilbert,  chuckling 
softly  to  himself.  "  It  is  a  great  mercy  that  Helen  and  I  can 
never  fall  into  the  error  of  being  conceited  about  our  appear- 
ance." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,"  said  Helen  laughing. 

"  And  even  if  we  were  beautiful,"  went  on  her  brother,  "  we 
lead  such  humdrum  work-a-day  lives,  we  should  not  have  time 
to  remember  it." 

"  I  hate  a  humdrum  life,"  said  Muriel. 

"  I  suppose  you  do,"  he  answered  reflectively.  "  I  think  we 
have  all  arrived  at  that  conclusion  some  time  since." 

**I  cannot  help  my  disposition,"  said  Muriel  pettishly. 
"  I  cannot  get  accustomed  to  the  savage  life  we  lead  out  here. 
I  am  not  like  Helen,  who  is  happy  because  she  is  useful, 
and  I  am  not  as  strong  as  she  is — and  oh,  how  ill  I  have 
been." 

"  And  dull,"  said  Gilbert. 

**  Which  is  worse,"  returned  Muriel  sharply. 

"  And  bored,"  said  Gilbert, "  so  terribly  bored  with  the  domestic 
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hearth.     There  is  no  possible  doubt  whatever  that  men  are  far 
more  domesticated  than  the  majority  of  women." 

'*  I  believe  it  is  true,"  said  Muriel.  "  Quite  true,"  she  repeated 
emphatically. 

**  Not  all  women,"  said  her  husband,  Harry  May,  who  had  just 
come  into  the  room  and  was  sitting  at  the  writing-table,  looking 
over  an  old  account-book. 

"  Yes,  all  women,"  said  Gilbert. 

"  Except  the  very  ugly  and  commonplace ;  they  are  domestic, 
don't  you  think  ?  "  asked  Helen  laughing. 

"  Then  Mrs.  Gilbert  Spencer  shall  be  a  most  ugly  commonplace 
person,"  said  Gilbert  with  a  grim  chuckle  that  irritated  Muriel 
beyond  words. 

"  I  wish  you  joy,"  she  said,  getting  up.  **  I  think  I  shall  go  to 
bed.  I  do  not  think  the  question  of  what  the  future  Mrs. 
Gilbert  Spencer  will  be  like  interests  me  very  much.  I  expect 
she  will  be  a  most  appalling  woman.  Good-night,"  and,  taking 
up  her  candlestick,  Mrs.  May  left  the  room. 

Helen  followed,  and  the  two  men  were  left  alone  together. 

Gilbert  took  up  an  old  newspaper  and  began  to  read  English 
news  three  weeks  old,  glancing  now  and  then  at  Harry,  who 
was  poring  over  his  account-book.  The  light  of  a  reading- 
lamp  fell  on  his  handsome  worn  face,  and  his  companion  could 
not  help  thinking  how  ill  he  had  begun  to  look — how  different 
from  the  cheerful,  alert  young  fellow  who  had  first  come  out  to 
make  his  fortune,  as  he  had  thought,  poor  lad.  Gilbert  hid 
under  a  rather  cynical  manner  a  very  tender  heart,  and  he  was 
terribly  cut  up  over  Harry's  troubles,  although  he  pretended  to  * 
laugh  about  them  to  Helen. 

"  I  declare,"  said  Harry,  breaking  the  silence,  **  this  old  ledger 
gives  me  the  blues.  We  were  so  full  of  hope  when  we  started 
it  out  here,  and  I  had  such  dreams  of  what  a  rich  man  I  was 
to  become,  and  now  they  seem  all  to  have  melted  away,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  grind,  grind,  to  the  end 
of  one's  days." 

"Oh,  hang  it,  man,"  answered  Gilbert,  "you  talk  as  if  life 
were  at  a  standstill.  At  eight-and-twenty  one  has  every  reason  • 
to  hope  that  the  fates  may  be  kind  to  one." 

"I  have  very  little  reason  to  hope  so,"  said  Harry  sadly. 
"  You  don't  know  how  queer  I  have  got  to  feel  of  late— out  df 
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sorts  and  terribly  hopeless ;  and  Muriers  illness,  poor  child,  has 
been  such  a  grief  to  me.  I  had  no  right  to  drag  her  out  here. 
Our  lives,  through  contrary  fates,  have  become  so  difficult  that 
it  seems  to  me  only  my  death  can  solve  the  problem ;  and  I 
often  think  I  shan't  cumber  the  earth  so  very  many  more 
years.  My  heart  has  been  troubling  me  again  a  good  deal 
lately — I  suppose  it  is  greatly  due  to  worry — I  have  been  through 
such  misery  and  mortification  of  late." 

"  You  take  things  too  much  to  heart,"  said  Gilbert  "  You 
have  got  morbid." 

"  People  always  tell  one  one  is  morbid  when  one  realizes  the 
sad  facts  of  one's  existence  and  speaks  of  them,"  said  the  other 
dejectedly.  "  I  don't  want  to  whimper,"  continued  he.  **  But 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  Muriel  can  never — nay,  she  shall  never — 
come  out  here  again  unless  she  gets  perfectly  well,  and  I  some- 
times doubt  if  she  ever  will,  she  is  so  delicate." 

"  She  is  much  more  imaginative  than  delicate,"  returned  Gilbert. 
*'  I  think  you  spoil  her." 

"You  have  never  been  married,  you  see,"  replied  Harry, 
smiling  sadly.  "  You  don't  know  how  terrible  it  is  to  see  your 
wife  suffering,  and  to  know  that  if  you  had  been  content  to 
leave  her  in  her  own  home,  and  never  asked  her  to  share  your 
fate,  she  would  have  been  a  much  happier  woman.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  bitterness  this  thought  has  caused  me.  I  under- 
stood women  so  little  when  I  married.  I  thought  they  knew 
their  own  minds,  but  it  appears  they  don't,"  he  went  on ;  "  at 
least,  they  don't  seem  to  me  to  realize  anything  you  tell  them, 
unless  they  see  it  and  feel  it  I  told  Muriel  all  she  would  have 
to  go  through  out  here,  and  she  seemed  so  keen  to  lead  the  kind 
of  life,  and  now "  he  paused. 

"  And  now,"  said  Gilbert  angrily,  "  she  is  upsetting  everything, 
in  a  way  that  no  one  but  a  woman  could.  I  tell  you,  you  take 
too  much  notice  of  her  vagaries." 

"  Wait  till  you  get  a  wife,  Gilbert,"  said  the  other,  knocking 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and  smiling  somewhat  lugubriously  to 
himself. 

"  I  never  shall,"  said  Gilbert,  with  decision.  "  I  have  far  too 
much  regard  for  my  own  comfort  They  talk  of  wretched  old 
bachelors  :  by  Jove  I  I  call  them  luxurious,  happy  creatures,  com- 
pared to  the  majority  of  married  men  of  my  acquaintance; 
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they  alwaj^  seem  in  some  trouble  over  their  wives  or  their 
children." 

"  Thank  God,  I  have  no  children,"  said  Harry  gravely. 

"  No,  you  are  saved  that  at  any  rate.  Fancy  having  to  cart  a 
wretched  baby  home.  Why,  you  would  have  to  hire  a  cow  to  go 
all  the  way  home  to  England  with  it,  to  say  nothing  of  a  nurse 
and  the  wonderful  and  terrible  paraphernalia  which  a  travelling 
baby  requires  in  the  shape  of  bottles,  &c.  I  really  do  not  under- 
stand  how  married  men  bear  the  worry  of  their  lives,  I  really  do 
not." 

Harry  smiled  sadly  to  himself,  and  getting  up  from  the  writing- 
table,  sat  down  near  the  stove  warming  his  hands. 

Gilbert  could  not  help  noticing  how  thin  and  transparent  they 
were,  and  how  hollow-eyed  he  had  grown.  **  He  looks  like  a 
man  thoroughly  broken,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Women  are  the 
very  devil,  and  all  this  comes  of  his  visit  to  England  two  years 
ago."  However,  he  did  not  utter  his  thoughts.  Men  may  feel 
ever  so  sympathetic  towards  each  other,  yet  it  seems  impossible 
for  them  to  express  themselves,  and  they  smoked  on  in  silence, 
Gilbert  occasionally  alluding  to  some  business  matter  which 
should  have  interested  them  both.  Harry,  gloomy  and  silent, 
hardly  answered,  and  Gilbert,  becoming  almost  annoyed  with 
him,  said  at  last,  **  You  really  must  wake  up,  Harry ;  everything 
will  go  to  the  devil  if  you  do  not.  It  is  only  hard  work  and 
great  care  that  can  bring  the  estancia  round." 

"  As  soon  as  Muriel  is  gone,"  said  the  other^  "  I  shall  have 
more  time  to  think  what  is  to  be  done.  I  am  more  than  half 
asleep  just  now,  and  must  go  to  bed,  or  I  shall  be  more  useless 
than  usual  to-morrow." 

He  got  up  to  go  away,  and  left  his  companion  over  the  fire, 
and  Gilbert  sat  and  listened  to  the  dropping  ashes  from  the 
stove,  and  presently  he  heard  a  rather  high-toned  angry  voice 
proceeding  from  the  direction  of  Harry's  room.  "  Oh  hang  the 
women,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Whatever  they  were  created  for  I 
cannot  think,"  and  putting  down  his  pipe,  he  took  himself  off  to 
bed. 

Some  one  has  said  that  marriage  is  the  feast  where  the  grace  is 
better  than  the  dinner.  Undoubtedly  this  had  been  the  expe- 
rience of  Harry  May  and  his  wife.  Circumstances  had  brought 
about  their  union,  a  series  of  events  had  thrown  them  tc^ether,  a 
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scheming  woman  had  worked  her  will  to  their  detriment,  for 
they  had  no  natural  affinity  for  each  other.  Marriages  accom- 
plished in  this  manner  are  rarely  happy,  and  the  Mays  were  no 
exception  to  the  rule. 

Muriel's  name  previous  to  her  marriage  had  been  Durrant 
Her  father  and  mother  were  dead,  and  her  nearest  of  kin  was  her 
brother  George,  a  pleasant  easy-going  person  whom  every  one 
knew  and  whom  every  one  liked.  An  uncle  had  left  him  four 
thousand  a  year  and  a  house  at  Ascot  called  Brentford  Manor, 
and  when  his  parents  died  he  had  taken  Muriel,  his  only  sister, 
to  live  with  him.  She  was  then  seventeen,  and  left  with  only  a 
modest  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  absolutely  her  own, 
which  sum  she  used  for  her  dress,  for  George  gave  her  everything 
else,  and  declared  that  she  should  live  with  him  until  she 
married.  The  girl  was  excessively  pretty,  a  graceful,  animated, 
pleasant  little  creature,  who  managed  her  brother's  house  very 
well  and  was  a  bom  hostess.  Spoilt  by  him  and  by  every  one 
who  came  to  the  house,  Muriel  had  everything  her  own  way,  and 
for  five  years  she  was  as  happy  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  Then 
there  came  a  love  affair  to  disturb  her  peace,  and  George  took 
her  away  that  summer  to  Switzerland,  where  they  travelled  about 
from  place  to  place,  doing  a  little  mountain  climbing  in  a  mild 
way.  Towards  the  end  of  their  stay  they  went  to  an  hotel 
out  of  the  beaten  track,  high  up  in  the  mountains,  and  there 
they  came  across  a  Lady  Mary  May  and  her  daughter  Caroline, 
impecunious  people  who  had  been  economising  at  the  depend- 
ence of  the  hotel  for  some  months.  Caroline  May  was  over 
thirty,  but  looked  younger,  and  at  this  time  she  was  pining  to 
get  away  from  the  burden  of  her  poverty-stricken  existence. 
She  was  a  rather  handsome  woman  of  determined  character,  and 
she  ruled  poor  old  Lady  Mary  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Once  the 
Durrants  arrived,  Caroline  absolutely  refused  to  leave  the  moun- 
tain quarters,  of  which  her  poor  old  mother  was  very  sick  and 
tired.  A  clever,  scheming  individual,  she  ingratiated  herself 
with  the  Durrants.  George  liked  her,  and  the  only  other  people 
in  the  hotel  were  impossible  and  vulgar,  so  that  the  Durrants 
and  Mays  were  thrown  together  very  much,  and  Caroline,  though 
far  from  being  a  good  walker,  elected  to  climb  mountains  with 
George  and  his  sister,  to  make  much  of  them  both,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  on  one  lovely  summer's  night,  after  a  long 
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expedition  and  a  very  excellent  dinner,  George  was  lured  into 
the  hotel  garden,  where  Caroline  in  a  white  gown  was  leaning 
over  the  balustrades  looking  down  at  the  river  that  ran  below. 
They  were  alone,  for  it  was  late,  and  Muriel  was  packing  and 
Lady  Mary  in  the  pleasant  oblivion  of  her  first  sleep. 

Caroline  looked  up  as  George  came  towards  her,  she  was 
looking  white  and  fragile  after  her  long  day.  To  do  her  justice, 
she  had  grown  fond  of  the  man,  who  had  shown  himself  truly 
kind  and  pleasant  to  both  her  and  her  mother  during  the  month 
they  had  been  together  at  the  hotel,  and  she  was  also  determined 
that  her  poverty-stricken  existence  should  be  at  an  end.  Geoi^e 
was  a  weak  creature ;  he  had  often  proposed  before  to  young 
women  who  struck  his  fancy  for  the  moment,  but  had  slipped  out 
of  the  whole  affair  afterwards ;  but  on  this  night  he  proposed  once 
too  often,  was  accepted,  and  the  affair  clenched.  Letters  announc- 
ing the  engagement  to  distinguished  relatives  left  by  the  mail 
that  departed  at  three  in  the  morning. 

Lord  Vavasour,  Caroline's  uncle,  was  at  an  hotel  some  ten 
miles  off,  and  he  was  apprised  of  the  engagement.  The  Durrants 
did  not  leave  the  next  day.  Lord  Vavasour  came  over  on 
purpose  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  nephew  to  be.  He  had 
always  ignored  his  sister  as  much  as  possible,  as  he  found  poor 
relations  a  terrible  bore,  but  now  Caroline  was  going  to  make 
rather  a  successful  marriage,  he  was  quite  ready  to  come  forward 
and  gush.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  her  a  cheque  for  ten 
pounds  as  a  wedding  present,  which  was  great  munificence  for 
him,  as  he  was  a  terrible  old  miser  with  an  income  of  seventy 
thousand  a  year,  and  a  strong  taste  for  saving  his  money.  Muriel 
was  vexed  at  the  engagement,  as  was  only  natural ;  she  was, 
however,  very  good  about  it.  George  said,  of  course,  her  home 
was  to  be  with  them  as  heretofore,  and  Caroline  endorsed  the 
proposal  with  much  condescension.  At  the  end  of  August  the 
marriage  took  place  very  quietly  up  in  London,  and  Caroline 
May  had  now  another  object  to  scheme  for.  She  had  determined 
that  Muriel  should  not  live  with  them  any  longer  than  could  be 
possibly  helped.  George  had  been  firm  that  his  sister  was  to  be 
with  them  until  she  married,  and  married  Caroline  determined 
she  should  be.  Muriel  had  over-walked  herself  in  Switzerland, 
and  all  the  autumn  and  winter  of  the  year  George  married,  she 
was  unable  to  go  out  or  amuse  herself  at  all.     She  got  bored. 
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Brentford  Manor  was  a  very  different  place  now  that  Caroline 
held  the  reins.  Caroline  developed  a  taste  for  saving,  and  visitors 
to  the  house  were  ,few  and  far  between.  Muriel  was  too  ill  to 
accept  invitations.  In  the  winter  she  had  delicate  lungs,  and 
was  thoroughly  run  down,  and  imagined  herself  far  worse  than 
she  really  was.  Caroline  preached  to  her,  which  depressed  her, 
and  Caroline's  piety  was  truly  discouraging.  The  spring  brought 
a  visitor  in  the  shape  of  Harry  May,  a  nephew  of  Lady  Mary 
May's,  who  had  come  home  from  South  America  on  a  holiday, 
and  Caroline  invited  her  cousin  to  spend  two  months  of  the  time 
at  Brentford  Manor.  Accordingly  he  came  the  beginning  of 
March  and  left  the  end  of  April,  engaged  to  Muriel  Durrant, 
which  was  exactly  what  Caroline  had  intended  him  to  be.  She 
overruled  her  husband's  objections  to  the  marriage  and  she 
carried  the  day.  Muriel  was  married  in  June  and  went  out  to 
South  America  with  her  young  husband,  who  was  a  very  good- 
looking,  rather  delicate  man,  with  a  shy,  diffident  manner. 
George  disliked  the  whole  affair,  and  the  engagement  would 
most  assuredly  have  been  broken  off  but  for  Caroline,  whose  will 
was  paramount,  and  who  hurried  on  the  wedding  and  gave  a  sigh 
of  relief  as  Muriel  departed  on  her  honeymoon.  Now  she  had  the 
house  to  herself  and  George  to  twist  round  her  little  finger  for 
the  rest  of  his  natural  life. 

Meanwhile,  Muriel  went  out  to  America  rather  in  love  with  her 
husband,  but  not  fond  enough  to  bear  with  any  patience  the  many 
discomforts  of  a  life  which  was  distinctly  a  rather  dull  and 
poverty-stricken  one. 

Time  passed  and  Muriel  wrote  home  to  her  brother.  George 
was  vexed  to  find  the  letters  very  far  from  contented  or  happy 
ones.  Caroline  preached  to  her  sister-in-law  on  sheets  of  foreign 
paper :  Muriel  must  be  more  self-controlled,  it  was  wrong  to  give 
way,  one  must  bear  trials  patiently,  &c.,  &c.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  George  insisted  on  inviting  Muriel  to  stay  a  whole  year 
with  them  at  Brentford  Manor,  and  nothing  his  wife  could  say  or 
do  would,  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  He  said  Muriel  was 
ill,  and  he  was  determined  she  should  have  a  chance  of  regaining 
her  health  under  a  good  doctor  in  England. 

At  the  opening  of  this  story  Muriel  was  on  the  eve  of  her 
departure  to  England.  The  Spencers  had  really  suffered  from 
her  vagaries  and  were  glad  she  was  going,  but  her  husband  had 
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the  misfortune  to  love  her  dearly,  and  it  was  with  a  sore,  hurt 
feeling  that  a  few  days  later  he  saw  her  off  from  Montevideo. 
She  shed  a  few  orthodox  tears,  but  they  were  regulation  tears 
which  natures  like  hers  have  always  ready  for  proper  occasions, 
and  Harry  instinctively  felt  that  she  was  glad  to  leave  him.  He 
told  himself — as  he  travelled  back  to  the  estancia — that  he 
ought  never  to  have  asked  her  to  marry  him.  He  had  only  half 
a  home  to  offer  her,  since  his  partner  and  his  sister  also  occupied 
the  house.  This,  however,  Muriel  knew,  and  after  all,  it  was  not 
the  Spencers'  fault  that  their  marriage  had  been  so  unhappy. 
Helen,  indeed,  had  been  kinder  than  words  could  say  to  Muriel : 
had  been  nurse  and  maid  and  friend  to  her  all  in  one.  It  was 
no  one's  fault  except  his  own  ;  he  ought  to  have  known  that  no 
girl  brought  up  as  his  wife  had  been  was  fitted  to  rough  it 

"  I  was  an  ignorant  fool,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  and  I  knew 
nothing  of  women,"  but  such  considerations  on^^is  part  were 
sorry  comfort  to  him. 

When  Harry  got  back  home,  Helen  did  her  best  to  cheer  him, 
but  during  the  year  his  wife  was  away  he  became  so  seriously 
out  of  health  that  at  the  end  of  it  Gilbert  felt  obliged  to  go  home 
with  him  to  take  care  of  him,  and  Helen  was  left  with  a  younger 
brother  to  look  after  the  estancia. 

CHAPTER   n. 

A  YEAR  had  passed  away  since  Muriel  May  had  left  her  husband, 
and  during  that  year  she  had  picked  up  the  threads  of  her  old  life, 
and  the  very  existence  of  Harry  May  had  become  more  or  less  a 
fact  which  she  had  put  away  from  her  as  being  disturbing  and 
unpleasant.  True,  she  heard  from  him  every  mail ;  and  she 
generally  answered  his  letters ;  though,  truth  to  tell,  she  was  a 
good  deal  worried  by  them. 

Harry  had  little  to  say :  life  in  camp  is  monotonous,  he  was  far 
from  well ;  and,  though  he  never  spoke  of  it,  it  tinged  his  letters 
with  a  dreariness  that  fretted  the  cold-hearted  little  woman.  She 
was  now  in  perfect  health,  and  far  more  beautiful  than  she  had 
ever  been.  Since  her  arrival  in  England  she  had  spent  her  time 
almost  entirely  visiting  about  in  large  country-houses  among  her 
old  friends.  It  was  now  August,  and  she  had  heard  from  her 
husband  that  he  was  likely  to  arrive  in  England  in  a  week  or  two, 
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and  that  he  only  meant  to  make  a  short  stay,  and  then  she  was  to 
return  with  him  in  September. 

Ten  days  had  passed  away  since  Muriel  received  her  husband's 
letter,  and  during  those  ten  days  Muriel  was  staying  with  her 
brother  at  Ascot.  Far  from  happy  at  her  husband's  approaching 
arrival,  she  spent  many  sleepless  nights,  wondering  how  she 
could  escape  going  back  with  him.  She  never  spoke  to  her 
sister-in-law  or  to  her  brother  on  the  subject,  but  they  could  not 
but  see  that  since  she  had  announced  her  husband's  coming  as 
almost  immediate,  she  had  become  very  moody  and  silent ;  and 
the  morning  she  saw  that  his  ship  had  arrived  at  Liverpool,  and 
received  a  telegram  to  say  he  should  be  at  Brentford  Manor  on 
that  very  day,  she  sat  with  the  telegram  beside  her,  looking  so 
cast  down  that  her  brother  could  not  refrain  from  glancing  at  her 
now  and  then,  and  wondering  what  the  end  of  it  all  would  be. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  August,  the  windows  were  wide  open 
to  the  garden,  tfte  smell  of  fir-woods,  mixed  with  mignonette  and 
great  lilies,  lay  heavy  in  the  air,  and  Muriel  sat  in  her  white  gown 
eating  her  breakfast  in  silence ;  she  was  too  much  of  a  child  to 
hide  what  she  felt,  and  though  she  did  not  speak  her  thoughts,  it 
was  an  effort  to  her  not  to  do  so. 

A  fat,  prosperous-looking  child  of  three  years  old  was  driving 
a  cart  up  and  down  the  room,  pausing  occasionally  when  she 
thought  any  dainty  was  coming  her  way.  At  last,  having  tried 
her  father  and  her  mother  unsuccessfully,  she  stood  fat,  firm  and 
determined  opposite  her  aunt,  and  said,  "  Jam,  Auntie  Muriel." 
Muriel  took  no  notice.  The  child  shook  her  dress  with  her 
already  sticky  fingers.  "  Don't,"  said  Muriel  angrily,  giving  the 
child  a  push,  which  her  fat  niece  resented,  and  began  a  howl. 
Breakfast  being  nearly  over,  Muriel  did  not  remain  to  hear  her 
niece's  injured  yells,  but  got  up  and  stepped  out  of  the  window 
on  to  the  lawn,  leaving  the  father  and  mother  to  comfort  their 
offspring  and  administer  more  jam. 

"  Muriel  is  not  over-pleased  at  her  husband's  return,  methinks," 
said  her  brother  to  his  wife. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  delighted  he  is  coming  to  take  her  away," 
returned  Carry  captiously.  "  I  am  tired  of  her,  and  the  children 
can't  bear  her." 

*'  Ah,  well,"  said  George  Durrant,  *'  you  can't  expect  her  to  be 
as  fond  of  the  children  as  we  are." 
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"  Vy vian  Lee  is  over  here  a  great  deal  too  often,"  said  Carry 
Durrant,  and  her  thin  nose  quivered,  as  it  had  a  way  of  doing 
when  she  said  anything  rather  unpleasant;  indeed,  her  nieces 
would  tell  you  it  moved  right  round  her  face  whenever  she  made 
a  cutting  remark,  which  was  frequently  her  habit.  But  then  they 
said  many  things  about  Aunt  Carry  which  were  not  strictly 
polite. 

Mrs.  Durrant  was  what  is  called  by  the  world  **  an  excellent 
woman,"  that  is,  she  did  her  duty  by  her  husband  and  her 
children,  so  they  said.  Now,  what  she  thought  was  her  duty 
consisted  in  making  both  of  them  pay  the  strictest  attention  to 
their  own  affairs.  She  had  narrowed  her  husband's  mind  to  a 
great  degree,  for  before  he  had  married  her  he  had  been  a  good- 
natured,  rather  generous  man,  willing  to  do  any  one  a  good  turn. 
Carry,  however,  did  not  approve  of  this  kind  of  disposition ;  it 
entailed  the  giving  away  of  money  sometimes,  especially  to  his 
sister ;  George  often  wished  to  help  her,  but  Carry  would  not 
have  it.  She  kept  him  to  his  narrow  duties  of  looking  after  him- 
self, herself,  and  the  children's  selves.  She  was  an  upright  woman 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  a  niggard  to  her  heart's  core,  and  the 
deaths  of  all  her  neighbours  would  not  have  affected  her  half  so 
much  as  the  rise  of  ten  shillings  a  week  in  her  butcher's  book,  or 
some  social  failure  or  snub.  She  was  a  woman  who  attended 
every  Lenten  service  ;  also,  she  was  very  full  of  them  on  her  re- 
turn. She  went  three  times  to  church  every  Sunday,  and  yet  the 
spiritual  truths  of  charity,  softness  and  true  consideration  for  others 
were  unknown  to  her  ;  nor  could  she  understand  a  pure,  unworldly 
nature.  She  was  fond  of  her  husband  in  a  curious  kind  of  way. 
He  was  a  man  whom  another  woman  could  have  influenced  to  be 
very  charming  ;  he  had  all  Muriel's  brightness,  only  with  much 
more  stability  of  character  and  unselfishness ;  but  a  long  course 
of  living  with  this  wooden  woman  had  made  him  wooden  too, 
and  he  got  slow  to  feel,  slow  to  be  kind,  slow  to  think  of  any- 
thing but  the  yearly  round  of  Ascot,  London,  Scotland,  and  then 
the  wheel  began  again  ;  his  wife,  busy  with  her  rich  friends,  and 
restlessly  anxious  to  please  those  in  a  higher  social  position  to  her- 
self. Her  husband  did  not  the  least  care  about  social  problems, 
but  she  had  impregnated  him,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  her  own 
views. 
.   Caroline  Durrant  was  a  well-born  woman,  but  at  heart  she  was 
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a  vulgarian,  and  she  did  her  best  to  make  her  husband  one  also, 
but  in  this  she  had  never  succeeded.  There  was  one  thing  in  the 
world,  and  one  thing  only,  that  Carry  cared  for  with  any  passion, 
and  that  was  her  little  girl,  Marjory  Durrant.  The  child  was  a 
thorough  Vavasour,  she  had  the  large  fat  face  and  staring  shade- 
less  eyes  and  long  inquiring  nose  that  they  almost  all  possessed. 
"  Such  a  well-bred  looking  child,"  Carry  used  to  say  of  the  off- 
spring, who  resembled  herself  and  her  relations — relations  of 
whose  importance  she  had  a  great  opinion,  presumably  because 
as  a  poor  connection  she  had  been  so  snubbed  by  them,  that  is,  in 
old  days  before  she  married,  when  she  and  her  mother  had  been 
very  poor  and  had  had  to  live  on  the  borders  of  a  little  country 
town,  in  a  small  cottage,  screwing  and  pinching  at  every  turn. 
Now  her  relatives  patronized  her ;  she  was  well  off  and  able  some- 
times to  be  useful  to  them,  although  she  had,  so  they  said, 
'*  married  a  man  of  no  family  whatever."  This  was  not  true,  for 
the  Durrants  sprang  from  a  very  old  stock  and  were  essentially 
gentle-people.  The  little  Durrant  girl  resembled  the  Vavasours 
in  character ;  she  was  utterly  without  affection,  and  had  a  curious 
eye  to  the  main  chance,  which  had  developed  itself  at  three  years 
old.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  wonderfully  patronizing  air  with 
which  she  would  give  away  to  another  child  some  old  broken 
toy  she  did  not  want.  It  amused  George  to  see  this  ;  he  would 
often  laugh  at  Carry  about  this  trait  in  the  child's  character,  and 
say  it  was  exactly  like  old  Lord  Vavasour,  who,  though  a  very 
rich  man,  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  most  meagre  gifts  as  if 
they  had  been  magnificent  presents. 

Muriel  intensely  disliked  her  little  niece,  and,  not  caring  to 
hide  it,  she  further  incensed  her  sister-in-law  against  her.  During 
Muriel's  visit  this  time  there  had  very  nearly  been  an  open 
quarrel  between  the  sisters-in-law.  George,  however,  patched  up 
any  breach  of  the  peace  he  saw  pending ;  it  had,  however,  come 
to  this,  that  Muriel  and  Carry  tried  to  see  as  little  as  possible  of 
each  other  as  was  compatible  with  Muriel's  being  at  Brentford 
Manor  as  a  guest. 

Muriel,  as  she  left  the  breakfast-table,  wandered  out  into  the 
garden.  The  sun  was  hot,  and  already  the  leaves  were  turning  ; 
the  lilies  were  out  in  great  white  masses  in  their  beds,  tall  and 
stately  on  the  terraces  that  ran  right  down  to  where  a  pond  with 
overshadowing  beeches  ended  the  garden.     Everything  looked 
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brilliantly  gay,  and  the  only  sombre  bits  of  colour  were  the  slone 
benches  and  balustrades  that  stood  and  bordered  the  terraces. 
Sitting  down  on  a  bench  right  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  with 
the  green  pool  at  her  feet,  Muriel  sat  and  waited,  and  seemed 
anxious  for  some  one's  arrival.  It  was  one  butterfly  come  to 
meet  another  butterfly  all  on  that  lovely  summer's  morning ;  but, 
alas,  only  one  butterfly  was  free.  Long  ago,  when  Muriel  May 
was  Muriel  Durrant,  Vyvian  Lee  had  been  fond  of  her,  but  not 
fond  enough  to  sacrifice  the  good  things  of  this  world  for  her,  and 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  he  married  a  woman  much  older  than 
himself  who  had  thousands  a  year.  Vyvian  Lee  was  Muriel's 
cousin,  and  used  to  stay  weeks  at  a  time  in  the  same  house  with 
her,  flirting  to  a  great  degree,  but  meaning  nothing ;  his  serious 
and  business-like  intentions  he  carried  to  the  feet  of  the  woman 
who  eventually  became  his  wife,  one  Lucy  Gordon,  a  very  nice 
person,  some  ten  years  older  than  himself.  He  married  her,  and 
she  was  killed  out  hunting  twelve  months  after  their  marriage. 
During  his  short  married  career  Muriel  had  not  met  Vyvian  Lee. 
She  also  had  married  about  ten  months  after  he  had,  but  on  her 
return  to  England  a  year  ago  she  had  seen  him  first  at  her  aunt's 
in  Devonshire,  and  constantly  afterwards  at  different  houses,  and 
he  was  now  at  his  own  home,  a  place  called  The  Grange,  adjoin- 
ing Brentford  Manor.  It  was  one  of  the  three  places  his  wife 
had  left  him.  In  fact,  finding  himself  amused  by  his  cousin,  he 
had  followed  her  wherever  she  went,  not  meaning  any  harm,  but 
merely  liking  to  gratify  his  love  of  pleasure;  and  Muriel  was 
very  beautiful  and  he  liked  to  be  first  with  her,  so  he  took 
advantage  of  their  relationship  and  was  very  affectionate  and 
sympathetic,  and  the  silly  little  woman  told  him  all  her  troubles. 
She  discussed  her  husband  and  what  she  called  her  wretched  life 
out  in  America,  till  she  realized  more  than  ever  that  she  had 
married  the  wrong  man,  and  became  less  and  less  inclined  to 
return  to  her  old  life.  The  situation  was  becoming  dangerous, 
but  Vyvian  Lee  was  far  too  fond  of  himself  to  let  love  land  him 
in  an  uncomfortable  position;  nevertheless  he  had  said  quite 
enough  to  make  Muriel  very  much  in  love  with  him,  and  he  was 
getting  frightened  at  what  he  had  done,  and  yet  had  not  the 
strength  of  mind  to  refrain  from  going  to  the  house,  for  his  own 
gratification  was  ever)^hing  to  him,  and  he  did  not  care  what 
pain  he  gave,  provided  he  was  amused. 
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Muriel  had  not  to  wait  long  before  she  saw  her  cousin  coming 
across  the  field  that  divided  the  two  houses.  He  came  along 
swinging  his  stick  with  a  cheerful  air.  Vyvian  Lee  was  a  man 
with  rather  an  ugly  face,  but  very  tAll  and  well-made,  with  a 
very  taking  mannen 

"  Well,  Muriel,"  he  said,  "  you  look  very  glum  this  morning ; 
what  is  the  matter  ?  "  and  he  smiled  at  her. 

Poor  Muriel,  all  the  affection  she  had  to  bestow  was  given  to 
the  man  who  sat  beside  her.  Her  heart  sank  within  her  as  she 
thought  that  in  a  few  hours  he  must  go  away  and  pass  out  of  her 
life  for  ever.  She  contrasted  him  with  Harry,  in  her  mind :  she 
thought  of  her  husband's  diffident  manner,  his-  silence,  and  his 
almost  awkward  ways,  his  want  of  ease  in  society,  and  then  of 
the  far-away  home  he  was  going  to  take  her  back  to,  the  dreary 
life,  and  she  felt  as  if  it  would  kill  her  to  go  back  to  it.  Another 
month  and  she  and  Harry  would  be  alone  together,  travelling 
back  to  the  old  vegetating  existence  that  she  loathed  with  a 
deadly  loathing.  She  had  lost  all  self-control,  and  had  allowed 
herself  to  talk  openly  to  her  cousin  of  her  married  life ;  she  had 
found  the  sympathy  her  heart  craved  for,  and  affection  which  she 
could  return,  with  all  the  soul  she  possessed.  From  her  baby- 
hood she  had  said  and  done  what  she  liked,  and  it  would  have 
required  a  great  deal  of  principle  to  have  been  perfectly  silent 
on  the  subject  of  her  troubles  to  Vyvian  Lee,  for  she  had  known 
him  all  her  life,  and,  with  all  his  faults,  he  had  a  very  sympathetic 
nature. 

As  they  sat  on  the  bench  by  the  shady  pond  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  they  both  felt  that  it  was  their  last  morning  together. 
Vyvian  was  nervous  and  anxious  to  pass  it  off  without  a  scene, 
so  he  rallied  his  companion  on  her  glum  looks,  and  affected  a 
gaiety  he  was  far  from  feeling. 

"  We  may  as  well  have  a  last  walk  in  the  pine  woods,"  he  said 
to  her,  finding  his  first  remark  unanswered.  Then  he  paused  and 
looked  at  her,  she  had  grown  very  white  and  was  biting  her  lips. 
He  turned  away,  and  feeling  how  incautious  he  had  been,  he 
cursed  his  folly  in  having  encouraged  her  to  confide  in  him  as 
he  had  done. 

"  You  laugh  at  my  misfortunes,"  she  said  presently. 

"  I  don't,"  he  said ;  "  but  common  sense  tells  me  we  must  say 
*  good-bye  '  this  morning,  and  be  thankful  we  have  had   such 
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pleasant  days  together.  I  am  afraid  you  won't  be  overjoyed  at 
returning  to  your  favourite  country,  but  we  can't  have  all  we 
want  in  this  world." 

"  You  don't  mind  a  bit,"  said  Muriel  angrily ;  "  it  is  nothing  to 
you  that  I  have  to  go  back  to  being  ill  and  unhappy  again.  You 
are  unkind." 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said  gravely,  "I  am  kind.  It  does  not 
always  answer  to  say  all  we  feel."  All  the  night  he  had  been 
bracing  himself  to  self-command,  feeling  that  if  once  he  gave 
gay,  Muriel  would  give  him  much  trouble,  for,  fond  of  her  as  he 
was,- he  was  far  fonder  of  himself;  and  to  run  away  with  a 
married  woman  was  to  be  debarred  from  many  pleasant  things. 
He  was  not  of  opinion  that  the  world  would  be  well  lost  for 
Muriel,  and  he  was  fond  of  its  pleasures,  and  besides,  he  had  a 
few  principles,  not  very  many  perhaps,  but  just  a  few,  and  more 
than  most  of  the  men  of  his  own  set. 

"  Poor  little  cousin,"  he  said  presently.  '*  Poor  little  girl ;  be 
sensible,  child,  and  brave,  and  go  back  and  make  your  husband 
a  good  wife." 

"  I  cannot,"  she  said.  "  I  do  not  love  him."  Her  voice  shook 
and  she  nearly  broke  down.  ''  It  is  so  hard  to  lead  a  life  one 
cannot  live;  to  try  and  love  a  person  one  cannot  love.  Oh, 
Vyvian,  we  have  always  been  friends ;  I  feel  you  do  understand 
me.  If  it  is  wicked  to  feel  as  I  feel,  then  I  am  wicked  and  I 
cannot  help  it,"  said  the  wretched  child. 

"Nonsense  about  being  wicked,"  said  Vyvian,  "but  we  all 
have  our  trials." 

"  I  don't  think  you  have  any,"  said  Muriel  impulsively.  "  You 
will  not  miss  me,  although  we  have  been  together  almost  every 
day  this  month.  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me ;  but  for  you 
I  should  have  been  so  lonely." 

Again  he  tried  to  harden  himself. 

"Cousins  understand  each  other,"  he  said,  "blood  is  thicker 
than  water,  and  besides,  little  one,  I  have  known  you  all  my  life, 
and,  if  you  hated  your  husband  so,  why  did  you  ever  marry  him  ? 
You  were  happy  enough  here,  child." 

"  I  did  not  hate  him  once,"  said  Muriel ;  "  I  thought  I  loved 
him.  I  saw  him  first  during  a  very  dull  time,  when  we  were  in 
deep  mourning.  I  was  recovering  from  a  very  bad  illness.  You 
were  then  away  on  your  honeymoon,  and  I  had  no  one  to  speak 
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to  but  Carry.  She  was  dying  to  get  rid  of  me  ;  she  was  tired  of 
having  a  sister-in-law  in  the  house.  Harry  came  and  stayed 
here  to  see  George  on  business,  and  I  don't  know  how  it  hap- 
pened ;  I  fell  in  love  with  him :  at  least,  I  thought  I  did.  It  was 
not  a  real  love,  though,  or  I  never  could  feel  as  I  do  now.  Oh, 
Vyvian,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

Her  childishness  was  pitiable ;  she  looked  such  a  baby  in  her 
white  frock,  sobbing  helplessly. 

Vyvian  again  cursed  his  folly  in  having  let  her  talk  and  confide 
in  him  as  she  had  done.  Still  she  continued  to  sob  and  go  on 
with  her  wretched  little  story. 

"  Carry  worried  me  too ;  she  said  the  life  would  just  suit  me. 
She  used  to  leave  roe  alone  with  Harry  whenever  she  could.  She 
would  throw  us  together.  She  did  all  she  could  to  bring  it 
about,  and  I  thought  I  should  like  the  adventurous  life.  It  was 
new,  and  I  pictured  it,  oh,  so  different  to  what  it  was,"  and  again 
her  sobs  became  almost  uncontrollable. 

The  breeze  ruffled  the  beeches  above  their  heads,  and  the  leaves 
dropped  into  the  pond  below.  They  were  both  too  absorbed  to 
hear  advancing  footsteps  coming  down  the  path  in  the  little 
wood. 

Vyvian  grew  more  and  more  uneasy.  He  was  sorry  for  her 
too,  and  he  felt  keenly  that  he  had  made  her  life  no  happier  by 
his  idle  attentions.  He  was  fond  of  the  little  weak,  foolish 
thing. 

"  My  poor  little  darling,"  he  said  gently,  "  I  wish  I  could  help 
you." 

'*  Oh,  Vyvian,  I  wish  I  was  dead ;  oh,  I  do,  I  do.  You  don't 
know  how  I  dread  going  back.  He  has  never  understood 
me.  He  loves  me,  but  I  do  not  love  him,  not  one  little  bit, 
and  I  cannot  go  back  with  him.  Oh,  what  can  I  do  ?  Nobody 
wants  me.  Carry  and  George  are  counting  the  days  till  I 
go." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,"  said  Vyvian,  "  you  exaggerate.  Your  brother, 
at  any  rate,  is  very  fond  of  you." 

"  Even  he  has  altered  to  me,"  said  Muriel  sadly.  "  I  have  no- 
where to  go,  nowhere  to  escape  from  a  life  I  loathe,  no  money — 
Harry  has  been  steadily  losing  money  ever  since  we  married ;  he 
could  not  manage  at  all  if  he  had  not  one  hundred  of  my  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year.     My  illness  and  my  voyage 
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home  have  cost  so  much.  I  tell  you  if  I  could  get  a  place  as 
governess  I  would  gladly  do  so ;  anything  in  the  world  would 
be  better  than  having  to  go  back  with  Harry.  If  I  had  the 
courage  I  would  put  an  end  to  myself."  As  she  said  these  words 
she  looked  up  and  saw  her, husband  standing  like  a  ghost  leaning 
against  a  tree  a  yard  or  two  behind  them,  and  she  knew  he  must 
have  heard  all.  Vyvian  started  up,  and  Harry  came  slowly  to- 
wards them,  as  white  as  death. 

"  Muriel,". he  said,  and  his  voice  sounded  forced  and  strange, 
"have  I  indeed  come  Jiome  to  find  you  thus?  Go,"  he  said, 
turning  to  Vyvian  Lee ;  "  I  want  to  see, my  wife  alone." 

Without  a  word  the  other  man  left  the  husband  and  wife  to- 
gether. Harry  stood  in  front  of  Muriel,  his  gaunt,  tall  figure 
towering  above  her,  as  she,  too,  standing  with  her  face  hidden  in 
her  hands,  trembled  before  him.  All  the  calmness  of  despair 
came  to  his  aid,  he  wa3  perfectly  cool  and  collected,  and  made 
her  sit  down  on  the  bench,  while  he  sat  beside  her,  silently  wait- 
ing until  her  almost  hysterical  sobbing  had  abated 

"And  so,"  he  said,  "my  arrival  has  been  looked  on  with 
nothing  but  dread.  Fool  that  I  was  to  count  the  hours  .till  I  saw 
you.  Your  letters  have  been  cold  and  few,  God  knows,  but  at 
least  I  thought  you  had  been  true  to  me.  What  am  I  to  believe 
when  I  see  you,  and  hear  you  sobbing  out  your  woes  to  an  old 
lover  ?  I  heard  your  last  words,  that  you  would  sooner  d^troy 
yourself  than  go  back  with  me.  Why  did  you  not  write  to  me 
and  tell  me  you  intended  to  leave  me  ?  Why  do  not  you  go  with 
your  lover  now,  he  can  give  you  everything  you  want  ?  do  you 
think  I  want  to  keep  you  ?  I  care  not  any  longer  for  a  wife  who 
can  behave  in  such  a  manner ;  I  despise  you  from  my  soul ;  you 
have  ruined  my  life.  I  had  hoped  against  hope  that  you  still 
had  some  regard  for  me,  and  I  find  you  here  in  this  very  garden 
— where  three  short  years  ago  you  swore  to  love  me  always — de- 
claring that  you  have  nothing  left  of  that  love,  and  that  sooner 
than  return  to  me  you  would  rather  put  an  end  to  your  life. 
Listen,  Muriel,"  he  continued,  and  his  voice  shook  with  passion, 
"  you  are  now  as  nothing  to  me,  nothing  ;  you  can  go  away  and 
leave  me,  and  take  your  small  fortune,  and  you  will  never  hear  of 
me  again,  for  I  should  never  care  or  wish  to  see  the  face  of  a 
woman  who  could  talk  of  her  husband  as  you  have  spoken  of 
me." 
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"  I  have  not  been  untrue,"  said  Muriel,  very  low,  with  her  head 
bent,  cowering  before  his  rage,  and  shrinking  into  the  comer  of 
the  stone  bench. 

**  Perhaps  not ;  yet  with  heart  and  mind  as  false  as  false.  No 
woman  who  respected  herself  could  tell  a  man  all  I  heard  you 
telling  him  ;  I  could  not  but  listen,  for  I  stood  stunned  by  what 
first  caught  my  ear.  Carry  warned  me  to  come  home  and  take 
you  away  from  temptation.  I  thought  it  but  the  ill-natured 
calumny  of  a  sister-in-law,  of  whom  she  was  not  too  fond  ;  but 
now  I  have  learnt  that  for  once  she  spoke  the  truth.  Muriel, 
what  have  I  ever  done  that  you  should  hate  me  so  ?  I  cannot 
make  my  life  a  different  one,  I  cannot  change  my  nature.  I  can- 
not be  as  the  man  who  has  just  left  you,  light  of  mind  and  shal- 
low of  heart ;  when  I  love,  I  lovie  for  ever,  and  it  is  my  misfortune 
that  even  now  it  will  break  my  heart  to  leave  you."  His  tone 
changed  ;  the  passion  of  rage  had  left  him,  and  his  voice  had 
grown  soft  and  low  as  he  finished  speaking.  He  looked  at  her 
as  she  got  up  and  leant  against  the  stone  bench,  and  he  put  his 
hand  gently  on  her  shoulder.  "  Don't  be  afraid,  Muriel,"  he  said 
in  broken  accents ;  *'  I  shall  never  be  a  trouble  to  you  any  more  ; 
when  I  leave  you  to-day  it  will  be  for  ever.  I  was  a  fool  to 
believe  your  professions  of  love,  a  fool  to  hope  that  my  love 
would  compensate  you  for  all  you  left  for  my  sake.  I  cannot 
unmarry  you,  but  I  can  leave  you  free  to  lead  your  own  life ;  it 
may  not  be  long  before  you  will  be  absolutely  untrammelled  by 
any  tie  to  me,  for  I  have  been  told  that  my  life  is  not  a  very  good 
one,  and  of  late  I  have  suffered  such  acute  bodily  pain  that 
I  cannot  regret  much  that  it  will  not  be  very  long  perhaps  before 
I  may  be  at  rest  I  have  nothing  but  a  life  of  toil  before  me, 
and  often  during  the  last  few  months  at  the  estancia  I  have  had 
to  lay  up  for  weeks  together ;  and  I  know  for  a  fact  that  in 
all  human  probability  another  year  or  so  will  see  me  in  my 
grave." 

**  Oh,  do  not  say  so,"  said  Muriel  impulsively.  "  Oh,  Harry, 
I  will  go  back  and  take  care  of  you.  Oh,  let  what  you  have 
heard  be  as  though  it  had  never  been  said."  She  tried  to 
take  his  hand,  but  he  quietly  put  her  from  him  as  he  said  very 
gently : 

"  You  are  speaking  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  and  you 
would  soon  regret  coming  back  with  me,  and  now,  Muriel,  before 
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I  leave  you  I  want  to  say  one  word  of  warning  to  you.  When  a 
man  stares  death  in  the  face  as  often  as  I  have  done  the  last  few 
months,  the  things  of  life  appear  very  trivial  to  him,  but  I  think 
it  makes  his  insight  into  the  dangers  of  yielding  to  temptations 
all  the  keener.  You  say  now  that  you  are,  and  I  believe  you  to 
be,  innocent  of  anything  but  folly ;  but  when  I  have  gone  away 
and  left  you,  don't  drift  into  careless  ways  ;  see  as  little  of  Vyvian 
Lee  as  you  can ;  the  world  is  not  too  charitable,  remember, 
especially  not  the  members  of  the  fashionable  world  of  which 
you  are  so  fond ;  they  turn  on  a  woman  who  deviates  from 
conventional  ways  very  quickly,  especially  if  she  is  poor  and  they 
gain  nothing  by  being  civil  to  her.  You  won't  have  to  wait  very 
long  before  you  will  be  a  widow,  and  able  to  do  what  you  like. 
I  should  think  your  aunt  in  Devonshire  would  take  you  in  ;  I 
shall  go  down  there  next  week  and  try  and  arrange  that  you 
shall  live  with  her ;  in  fact,  it  will  be  the  last  time  that  I  shall  use 
my  authority  over  you,  and  if  she  will  take  you  in,  I  must  insist 
on  your  living  with  her." 

*'  I  will  go  back  with  you,  if  you  will  take  me,"  said  Muriel 
humbly. 

**  If  you  were  to  come  back  hating  it  all  the  time,  it  would  be 
no  pleasure  to  me ;  it  is  best  that  I  should  make  arrangements 
that  we  should  live  apart ;  the  only  person  who  will  know  what 
has  really  passed  between  us  to-day  will  be  Gilbert.  He  has 
come  home  with  me  and  I  could  not  keep  him  in  ignorance.  I 
shall  tell  him  that  our  separation  is  final,  but  your  brother  and 
sister-in-law  can  be  left  to  think  what  they  like.  I  shall  go  up 
to  the  house  and  tell  Carry  you  are  leaving  for  Devonshire  to- 
morrow, and  I  shall  telegraph  to  your  aunt  to  ask  her  to  take 
you  in.  Later  I  shall  go  down  there  myself  and  explain  that 
your  health  will  not  allow  you  to  return  with  me  ;  she  has  often 
wanted  you  to  live  with  her  in  old  days,  I  feel  sure  she  will  not 
refuse  to  take  care  of  you  now." 

"  Then  you  will  not  let  me  go  back  with  you  and  try  to  do 
better,"  she  said,  very  low. 

"  It  is  too  late,"  he  said.  "  Until  you  truly  wish  to  come,  you 
had  better  remain  in  England,  though,  for  that  matter,  I  do  not 
suppose  that  you  will  ever  really  wish  to  return  to  me,  and  I 
shall  never — once  I  leave — see  my  own  country  again.  I  shall 
end  my  days  out  there,  and  I  hope  it  won't  be  very  long  before 
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they  are  over.  I  have  not  found  this  world  so  delightful  a  place 
as  to  regret  leaving  it,  and  when  my  time  comes,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  slip  out  of  life.  So  now,  good-bye,  Muriel,"  and  he  held  out 
his  hand,  and  as  she  touched  it  she  felt  it  was  icy  cold ;  she  bent 
forward  almost  expecting  him  to  kiss  her,  but  he  took  no  notice 
of  the  movement  and  left  her  standing  under  the  beeches 
alone. 

As  Harry  turned  away  and  left  his  wife  his  heart  sank  within 
him,  yet  despair  had  made  him  resolute ;  he  knew,  at  least  he 
thought  he  knew,  that  he  was  acting  for  the  best,  and  walking 
up  the  garden  path  he  tried  to  brace  himself  to  be  calm  and 
rational.  After  such  an  interview  as  he  had  had  with  his  wife, 
he  felt  as  if  he  could  not  go  into  explanations  with  Carry,  and 
yet  he  knew  it  would  be  very  difificult  for  Muriel  to  keep  from 
her  what  had  really  occurred.  He  had  seen  Carry  for  a  minute 
before  he  went  into  the  garden,  and  therefore  knew  that  she  was 
in  her  boudoir,  and  he  went  in  at  the  conservatory  door  and 
found  her ;  she  looked  up  from  her  letters  as  he  came  in. 

**  Well,"  he  said,  assuming  an  easy,  light  manner,  **  I  found 
Muriel,  and  now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  keep  her  till  her  aunt 
can  have  her  either  to-morrow  or  the  day  after ;  you  see  I  have 
to  be  in  town,  being  in  the  doctor's  hands,  and  Muriel,  I  have 
arranged,  is  to  go  to  Devonshire." 

Carry  looked  at  him  rather  surprised  and  also  disappointed 
that  he  was  not  taking  his  wife  away  with  him  that  very  day. 

"  Surely  you  would  like  Muriel  to  be  with  you  in  town,  par- 
ticularly as  you  are  not  well,"  she  said. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  returned  Harry,  *'  but  you  see  we  have  to  consider 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  and  as  Muriel  can  go  to  her  aunt's 
and  I  can  quite  well  manage  for  myself,  we  have  thought  it  best 
to  arrange  it  as  I  have  said." 

"  You  look  very  far  from  well,"  remarked  Carry,  peering  at  him 
with  her  cold  grey  eyes  and  thinking  he  had  grown  much  whiter 
than  when  she  had  first  seen  him. 

**  I  am  not  remarkably  robust  just  now,"  he  answered  quietly, 
'*  but,"  taking  out  his  watch,  "  my  train  is  due  in  another  ten 
minutes  so  I  must  be  off.  Sorry  not  to  have  seen  George.  Good- 
bye ;  thank  you  very  much  for  all  your  kindness  to  Muriel,"  and 
with  that  he  left  her  and  went  out  into  the  blazing  afternoon 
sun. 
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It  seemed  as  if  this  last  effort  at  self-command  had  made  him 
almost  powerless  to  think  or  to  feel,  and  he  went  on  to  the  station 
mechanically,  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  All  the  way  home  he  was 
in  the  same  sort  of  dazed  state,  and  when  he  got  to  Waterloo 
he  walked  back  to  the  "  Grand,"  where  he  was  staying,  and  went 
straight  up  to  his  room  on  the  topmost  heights  and  remained 
there  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  staring  vacantly  out  of  the  window 
into  the  street  below,  where  the  people  from  this  height  looked 
like  pigmies  hurrying  to  and  fro.  He  had  nowhere  to  go,  he  had 
lived  abroad  since  he  was  sixteen,  he  had  no  club  to  go  to,  he 
had  hardly  a  friend  in  London  but  Gilbert,  who  was  also  at  the 
"  Grand,"  but  who  had  gone  out  for  the  day,  and  was  not  returning 
till  dinner-time.  The  afternoon  sped  away  and  Harry  sat  quite 
still  at  the  table  by  the  window,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand 
and  gazing  out.  The  heat  of  the  room  was  tremendous,  and 
through  the  open  window  the  distant  roar  of  the  traffic  sounded 
to  him  like  the  echoes  of  a  dream ;  he  could  hardly  believe  in  all 
that  had  taken  place  since  he  had  left  the  little  room  that  morn- 
ing. All  last  night  he  had  been  picturing  his  meeting  with  Muriel ; 
he  had  got  up  feeling  rather  better  than  usual,  and  revived  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  his  wife  again.  And  now  it  was  all  over  and 
done  with,  and  he  had  a  solitary  life,  and  a  solitary  death,  to 
look  forward  to — ^solitar>%  true,  but  how  welcome;  he  had  no 
physical  fear  of  it,  and  he  believed  in  divine  mercy  and  hoped 
for  it ;  he  was  tired  of  his  struggles,  decidedly  tired  of  anxieties, 
borne  alone,  and  of  bodily  pain ;  tired,  too,  of  living  such  a 
difficult  life ;  and  as  he  gazed  down  at  the  human  ants  below  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  all  struggling  and  toiling  to  no  purpose ; 
he  wondered  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  if  any  of  them  were  as  lonely 
as  he  was.  At  last  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door  and  he  got 
up  to  let  Gilbert,  who  had  just  come  back,  in. 

"  Have  you  not  had  dinner,  man  ?  "  asked  he,  as,  surprised  at 
Harry's  ghastly  appearance,  he  sat  himself  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed  and  surveyed  his  friend  with  an  inquiring  eye. 

"  No,"  said  Harry,  looking  down  and  leaning  against  the  door. 
"  I  am  not  hungry — not  so  well  this  evening.  I  feel  about  as  ill 
as  a  man  can." 

"  You  look  it,"  said  Gilbert  involuntarily ;  **  but  you  won't 
improve  yourself  not  eating,  and  moping  up  here.  Have  you 
not  brought  Muriel  back  with  you  ?  " 
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"  No,"  said  Harry,  still  looking  down.  "  She  is  not  only  not 
come  back  with  me,  but  she  is  never  coming  back  with  me  any 
more." 

**  Not  coming  back  to  you  any  more,"  said  Gilbert.  "  Then 
what  the  deuce  is  she  going  to  do  ?  " 

"She  is  going  to  live  with  her  aunt  in  Devonshire,  and 
I  am  going  straight  back  to  the  estancia  next  week  if  I  can  get 
off." 

"  You  must  be  mad,  my  good  man,"  said  Gilbert,  still  sitting 
calmly  on  the  bed  and  looking  at  the  worn  face  opposite  to  him. 
"  You  really  must  be  going  off  your  head.  Why  do  you  not 
insist  on  her  being  a  sensible  woman  and  returning  to  her  duties 
as  your  wife." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  take  back  an  unwilling  woman,"  returned 
Harry.  "  She  has  very  plainly  shown  me  that  if  she  ever  had 
any  love  for  me  it  is  all  gone  now."  His  voice  shook.  He  had 
neither  eaten  nor  drunk  since  eight  that  morning,  and  he  was 
worn  out  in  mind  and  body. 

**  What  did  she  marry  you  for  ?  "  said  the  other  man.  "  You 
had  no  money  to  tempt  her.  Come,  Harry,  this  is  some  foolish 
quarrel." 

"  We  have  not  quarrelled  at  all,"  returned  his  friend.  "  We 
have  simply  agreed  to  part.  She  has  not  now  left  me  one 
shred  of  doubt  as  to  what  her  real  feelings  for  me  are ;  and 
there  is  only  one  course  of  action  open  to  me,  and  that 
course  I  have  adopted.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  woman 
miserable." 

He  sat  down  again  at  the  window,  and  turned  his  head  away 
so  that  Gilbert  should  not  see  the  tears  that  were  in  his  eyes. 
Gilbert  did  not  know  what  to  say,  or  how  to  act. 

"  How  have  you  learnt  so  much  in  such  a  short  time  ? "  he 
said  at  last. 

"  Never  mind  how  I  learnt  it,"  said  Harry  savagely.  "  I  have 
learnt  it ;  and  that  is  enough.  Do  go  away,  Gilbert.  I  am  not 
fit  company  for  any  one  now.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  help  me — 
everything  is  against  me.  Leave  me  now.  I  cannot  bear  to  be 
with  any  one — not  even  my  best  friend. 

"  I  cannot  leave  you,"  said  Gilbert,  **  and,  what  is  more,  I 
won't  Be  a  man.  There  are  other  things  in  the  world  besides 
women,  thank  God.     Why  don't  you  pluck  up  ?    And,  after  all. 
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I  wonder,  have  you  thought  that  in  giving  way  like  this,  to  what 
is  only  probably  a  passing  whim,  you  are  leaving  her  to  a  great 
deal  of  temptation — young  and  beautiful  as  she  is.  Not  that  I 
think  she  is  worth  caring  about ;  but  you  are  a  great  man  for 
duty  and  all  that ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is 
not  a  duty  to  insist  on  her  going  back  with  you." 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Harry  savagely,  "  I  shall  not  discuss  the 
subject  any  further  with  you.  I  have  settled  it  all.  Do  leave 
me,  Gilbert ;  do  leave  me." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  other  coolly.  **  You  are  coming  down  with 
me.  I  am  going  to  get  you  something  to  eat  Come  along, 
man." 

"  If  I  go  down  with  you,  will  you  promise  to  let  me  come  back 
here  afterwards  alone?"  said  Harry;  **for  peace  and  quiet  I 
must  have." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gilbert  "  You  are  truly  polite,  and  very  friendly ; 
but,  as  you  wish  it,  I  will  promise  it.  I  should  not  dream  of 
going  without  my  dinner  for  all  the  women  in  the  world.  You 
are  really  nearly  as  bad  as  the  young  men  one  reads  of  in  the 
lower  classes,  who  throw  themselves  out  of  windows,  and  jump 
off  cliffs,  and  perform  other  gymnastic  feats,  because  their  Ange- 
linas do  not  love  them.  Try  and  be  rational,  and  ring  for  some 
hot  water.  I  shall  come  back  and  fetch  you  in  ten  minutes. 
Whatever  tragedies  one  has  to  go  through  in  this  life,  it  is 
just  as  well  to  be  clean,  and  I  am  strangely  dirty,  having 
been  in  a  stuffy  third-class  railway  carriage  the  greater  part 
of  the  day."  With  that,  Gilbert  left  him,  and  returning  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  he  found  him  ready  to  go  down  to  the  dining- 
rooms. 

They  had  dinner  together  at  a  small  table.  It  was  late,  and 
there  was  no  one  in  the  room  but  themselves  and  a  newly- 
married  couple  dining  at  a  table  close  to  theirs.  Half  the  lights 
were  turned  out,  but  Harry,  noticing  small  things,  as  people  often 
do  when  some  great  trouble  is  upon  them,  looked  at  the  pair 
and  remembered  that  Muriel  and  he  had  had  their  first  dinner 
together  in  this  very  room  on  the  evening  of  their  wedding  day. 
They,  too,  had  been  as  joyous  as  were  the  present  young 
couple,  who  were  visibly  in  a  state  of  happy  excitement,  which 
irritated  Gilbert,  who  had  also  observed  theraf,  and  presently 
remarked : 
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"  I  hope,  if  ever  I  am  fool  enough  to  marry,  I  shall  be  merci- 
fully preserved  from  looking  idiotic  and  grinning  like  an  ape 
through  all  the  courses  of  my  first  dinner  with  my  wife,  as  that 
young  man  is  doing  ;  it  is  positively  nauseating.  However,  it  will 
not  last ;  there  will  be  plenty  of  scowl?  later  on  in  their  career. 
What  a  couple  of  fools  they  do  look." 

Harry  said  nothing,  and  played  with  his  food. 

"What  was  the  use  of  bringing  him  down  if  he  is  going 
to  starve  himself?"  thought  Gilbert,  exasperated  at  the  state 
of  affairs.  "  Now,  Harry,"  he  said,  when  dinner  was  over,  "  I 
am  going  to  see  you  through  a  good  stiff  glass  of  whisky 
and  water,  and  then  I  shall  leave  you  to  be  miserable  your  own 
way.  If  I  were  you,  I  should  never  cease  to  congratulate 
myself  that  you  are  able  to  leave  Muriel  in  England.  However, 
of  course,  you  will  never  see  things  in  that  light"  So  saying, 
Gilbert  forced  his  companion  to  drink  the  contents  of  the  glass 
he  had  prepared  for  him,  and  the  two  men  separated,  Harry 
going  up  to  his  room  and  Gilbert  adjourning  to  smoke. 

Harry  had  not  been  long  upstairs  before  he  heard  some  one 
at  the  door  knocking,  and  he  remembered  that  his  doctor  was 
coming  to  see  him  that  evening ;  so  getting  up  off  the  bed  where 
he  was  lying,  he  let  him  in,  turning  up  the  electric  light  ?is 
he  did  so  and  illuminating  the  little  room ;  its  full  glare  fell 
on  Harry's  almost  death-like  face,  and  the  physician  looked 
at  his  patient  curiously. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself?"  he  said  roughly. 
"Not  obeying  my  orders,  and  keeping  quiet,  that  is  very 
evident ;  you  are  all  to  pieces.  What  do  you  play  with  your  life 
for  ?  Who  do  you  think  is  going  to  give  you  another  ?  Remem- 
ber that  for  you  to  agitate  yourself,  and  to  rush  about,  is 
deliberately  to  commit  suicide." 

"  Well,  as  to  shortening  my  life,"  said  Harry  bitterly,  "  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  indifference  to  me  whether  it  ends  to-night 
or  not ;  in  fact,  I  should  prefer  that  it  did."  He  flushed  all  over 
his  poor  white  face  and  turned  away. 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk,"  said  the  other  man.  "  Why,  you 
can't  be  more  than  thirty  at  the  most,  hardly  in  the  prime  of 
life !  You  young  fellows  are  easily  beaten  now-a-days.  Why, 
I  have  been  through  half-a- century.  I  have  had  my  own  griefs 
to  bear,  and  they  have  not  been  few,  and  thousands  of  other 
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people's  as  well,  yet  I  want  to  see  it  all  out,  and  here  you  are  at 
thirty,  talking  like  an  old  woman ! " 

Harry  smiled  faintly ;  the  flush  had  faded  from  his  face  and 
left  It  more  haggard  than  ever. 

"Come,"  said  the  doctor  cheerfully,  "I  must  sound  you  all 
over  again,  just  to  see  what  you  have  been  doing  with  yourself." 

During  the  examination  neither  of  the  men  spoke,  but  when 
it  was  over,  Harry  broke  the  silence  with  : 

"  And  how  long  shall  I  last  ?  A  few  days  ?  A  few  weeks  ?  " 
and  he  smiled,  and  looked  as  if  he  did  not  the  least  mind  what 
the  answer  would  be. 

"Well,  candidly,"  replied  the  other,  **it  entirely  depends  on 
yoiirself;  if  you  will  not  rest  you  must  die;  it  is  the  choice 
between  the  tWo." 

As  he  spoke,  he  sat  down  and  looked  steadily  at  Harry :  he 
could  see  that  he  had  not  the  least  fear  of  death,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  frighten  him,  so  he  said  : 

"  If  you  stay  in  England  for  six  months,  and  live  an  absolutely 
quiet  life,  I  can  patch  you  up,  but  if  you  go  out  to  America 
and  undergo  the  fatigue  of  a  voyage  in  your  present  condition, 
I  would  not  answer  for  what  may  happen  to  you.  I  must 
speak  plainly.  Surely  you  have  belongings  to  whom  your  life 
IS  valuable." 

«  "  I  have  no  belongings,"  said  Harry,  quietly  looking  down,  "to 
whom  my  existence  is  of  any  value  whatever,  and  as  I  have 
before  told  you,  I  have  no  desire  for  life." 

"  You  are  hopeless,"  said  the  other  man.  **  I  must  go  and  see 
your  friend,  somebody  must  make  you  listen  to  reason.  Is  he  in 
the  house  ?  " 

"  He  was  dining  with  me  only  a  short  time  ago,"  .said  Harry. 

"  I  must  see  him,  and  tell  him  to  take  more  care  of  you ;  I  will 
see  you  again  in  the  morning.  Take  care  of  your  life ;  remember 
no  one  will  give  you  another." 

"  God  forbid,"  said  Harry,  sadly  smiling. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  the  doctor,  and  he  bustled  off,  bent  on  find- 
ing Gilbert  and  frightening  him  well.  Having  ferreted  him  out 
with  the  aid  of  a  friendly  chambermaid,  who  said  he  was  in  his 
room,  the  doctor  knocked  at  his  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Gilbert,  from  the  depths  of  a  box  he  was 
unpacj«ng,  and  turning  round  he  saw  it  was  Harry's  doctor, 
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and  began  to  feel  a  little  nervous  as  to  what  he  was  going  to  be 
told. 

"  Sorry  to  disturb. you,"  began  the  little  man,  "but  you  really 
must  see  your  friend  takes  better  care  of  himself;  he  is  in  a  very 
critical  state,  and  a  very  little  might  kill  him,  I  can  tell  you.  He 
ought  not  to  sleep  alone.  You  must  sit  up  with  him  to-night 
His  heart  is  terribly  diseased,  and  some  confounded  worry  has 
upset  him.  He  is  not  in  the  least  fit  to  be  knocking  about  in 
hotels  alone.    Where  is  his  wife  ?  " 

**  Ah,  you  may  well  ask,"  answered  Gilbert ;  "  there  has  been  a 
split,  and  what  looks  very  like  a  permanent  separation." 

"  As  well  without  her,  eh  ?  "  said  the  doctor  grimly.  *'  Well, 
you  must  look  after  him  ;  it  is.  terrible  to  see  a  great  strongly- 
built  young  fellow  in  such  a  state  as  he  is.  It  is  only  the  most 
extreme  care  that  can  prolong  his  life,"  and  with  this  cheering 
remark  the  doctor  left  the  hotel. 

Gilbert,  when  the  doctor  had  gone,  went  up  to  Harry's  room 
and  demanded  admittance,  but  the  door  was  locked,  find  Gilbert, 
after  he  had  entreated  and  implored  and  begged  to  be  let  in  all 
to  no  purpose,  left  Harry  to  himself,  afraid  to  agitate  him 
further. 

The  summer  night  sped  slowly  on ;  the  sick  man  lay  on  his 
bed  gazing  at  the  patch  of  sky  he  could  see  from  his  window ; 
the  blind  was  up  and  the  stars  were  bright  overhead.  For  a 
wonder  he  was  put  of  pain,  it  was  rarely  that  he  was  ever  free 
from  it,  but  just  now  he  was  at  peace,  feeling  faint  and  drowsy, 
till  his  mind  grew  to  be  a  chaos,  and  he  fell  asleep  and  dreamt  of 
Muriel  and  of  those  early  days  when  first  he  had  met  and  loved 
her.  He  dreamt  of  those  March  days  at  Brentford  Manor  three 
years  ago  ;  he  saw  his  wife  as  she  had  been  then  in  all  the  spring- 
time of  her  youth ;  he  saw  her  loving  and  sweet,  a  thing  of  beauty 
that  had  come  into  his  hard  rough  life.  Once  more  in  sleep  did 
those  happy  days  return,  and  the  light  of  love  lit  up  the  last  few 
hours  that  were  left  to  him.  Again,  he  was  in  the  gardens  at 
Ascot,  Muriel  by  his  side  ;  he  could  smell  the  violets  ;  he  could 
see  the  yellow  daffodils  as  they  tossed  their  heads  in  the  bitter 
east  wind ;  he  could  hear  her  voice  soft  and  low  as  she  said  it 
was  cold  and  begged  him  to  come  in  and  sit  by  the  schoolroom 
fire,  that  den  where  they  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours  ;  he 
could  hear  again  her  merry  laugh ;  he  saw  her  as  she  nestled  in 
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the  big  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  her  golden  locks  lit  up  with  the 
light  of  the  sun  that  was  setting  in  long  yellow  lines  outside  the 
windows ;  he  saw  her  as  he  had  seen  her  over  and  over  again  in 
those  old  days,  but  in  his  dream  she  was  more  beautiful,  more 
pure,  more  loving.  His  days  of  loneliness  were  over  for  ever.  So 
dying,  he  dreamt,  and  ere  the  dawn  came  and  flushed  the  sky 
and  stole  into  the  London  streets,  death  was  there  in  that  little 
room,  and  Gilbert  found  his  friend  with  a  smile  on  his  face  as  he 
lay  dead  in  the  sunliejht  of  the  summer  morning. 


And  so  it  was  all  over,  and  Harry  May  was  dead.  When  the 
room  was  broken  into  on  the  morning  of  his  death,  it  was 
apparent  that  he  had  died  some  five  or  six  hours  before.  Gilbert 
worried  himself  terribly  because  he  had  not  forced  his  door  open 
the  last  night  when  Harry  had  refused  him  admittance.  No  one, 
however,  could  have  saved  him  ;  the  shock  of  that  day  at  Ascot 
had  finished  what  a  long-standing  heart  disease  had  begun. 
Gilbert  had  been  witness  to  his  mental  and  bodily  sufferings  so 
often,  especially  during  the  voyage  home,  that  it  was  almost  with  a 
feeling  of  peace  that  he  looked  at  the  calm,  sweet  dead  face, 
lying  so  still  on  the  pillow.  Poor  Harry  had  said  that  nothing 
but  death  could  solve  the  problem  of  his  life,  and  lo,  it  had 
come  ;  and  as  Gilbert  packed  his  things,  he  thought  that  at  least 
his  poor  friend  was  at  rest ;  he  seemed  to  have  died  very  quietly 
too. 

**  Mrs.  Muriel  cannot  worry  him  any  more,"  said  Gilbert  to 
himself.  **  What  an  interesting  widow  she  will  make.  I  declare 
I  feel  quite  sick  to  think  how  many  men  she  will  completely  take 
in  in  the  course  of  her  career.  Bah !  I  hate  to  think  of  her  ; 
and  yet  I  shall  have  to  go  to  Ascot  to  give  her  the  letter  poor 
Harry  has  left,  and  also  to  explain  matters  connected  with 
estancia  affairs." 

The  funeral  took  place  three  days  after  the  death,  and  Gilbert 
followed  the  hearse  alone. 

Muriel  had  been  overcome  by  the  shock,  and  remained  in  .her 
room  for  a  week,  and  no  one  saw  her  except  the  maid  who 
brought  her  up  her  meals.  When  she  emerged  she  had  grown 
very  thin  and  drawn.  Gilbert  went  down  to  see  her  one  hot 
afternoon  at  the  end  of  August.     He  was  shown  into  Carry's 
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boudoir  and  there  he  remained  waiting  for  Mrs.  May.  The 
blinds  were  all  down  to  keep  out  the  blazing  sun,  and  the  room 
was  sweet  with  flowers.  Gilbert  sat  waiting  about  half  an  hour, 
and  was  getting  impatient,  when  at  last  the  door  opened  and 
Muriel  came  in,  in  her  widow's  weeds.  She  was  a  good  deal 
changed,  and  Gilbert  saw  with  some  satisfaction  that  she  had 
suffered.  Her  childish  face  was  almost  wizen,  and  she  was  deadly 
white.  When  Harry's  letter  was  given  her  she  burst  out  crying. 
He  had  written  apparently  the  night  of  his  death,  for  the  letter 
was  found  directed  to  his  wife  on  his  dressing  table.  Muriel 
sat  down  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  She  did  not 
attempt  to  read  the  letter,  but  put  it  down  on  a  table  by  her 
side,  and  then,  looking  up  at  Gilbert  with  streaming  ^yos^  she 
said : 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Spencer,  I  am  so  unhappy  sometimes  ;  I  think — I 
think,"  she  stammered,  **  it  was  I  who  killed  him.  If  I  had  but 
gone  back  to  town  with  him  ;  if — if " 

Gilbert  had  meant  to  be  very  stern  and  cold,  but  seeing  her 
so  broken,  he  forgot  his  resolutions  and  said  with  real  sympathy 
in  his  voice,  "  Nothing  could  have  saved  him,  though  perhaps, 
with  care,  his  life  might  have  been  prolonged.  It  is  useless 
speculating  on  *  ifs  ; '  what  I  have  come  to  say  is  that  Harry 
apparently  has  left  no  will,  as  he  had  no  property  except  his 
share  of  the  estancia^  which  comes  to  you  in  the  natural 
course  of  affairs ;  I  presume  you  will  not  wish  to  keep  it,  and 
I  know  of  a  man  who  will  buy  it."  Before  his  sentence 
closed  he  had  become  stiff  and  distant  again,  and  Muriel  tried 
to  regain  her  self-possession,  but  she  broke  down  and  sobbed 
helplessly. 

"  I  suppose  he  told  you  of  our  last  interview,"  she  said  at 
last. 

**  He  told  me  you  were  to  remain  in  England,"  said  Gilbert 
rather  lamely ; ''  and  he  said  all  that  had  occurred  was  his  own 
fault  He  was  very  generous,  Mrs.  May ;  there  are  not  many 
men  like  Harry  in  the  world ;  perhaps  some  day,  when  you  have 
gained  a  little  more  knowledge  of  life,  you  will  find  this  out.  I 
have  lost  the  best  and  the  truest  of  friends,  but  I  would  not  wish 
him  back  again.  If  you  only  knew  what  his  sufferings  have  been 
during  the  last  few  months  you  would  understand  me." 

There  was  a  silence  of  a  few  moments  and  then  Gilbert  went 
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on.  "  There  will  be  a  great  many  papers  to  sign  and  formulas 
to  be  gone  through  before  the  sale  of  half  the  estancia  can  be 
effected.  When  the  deeds  are  ready  I  will  send  them  to  you  to 
sign  ;  so  now,  good-bye,  Mrs.  May."  He  held  out  his  hand,  and 
then  taking  a  sealed  packet  from  his  pocket,  he  put  it  on  the 
table  beside  her.  "  This,"  he  said,  as  he  put  it  down,  "  is  his 
watch  and  signet  ring."  His  voice  broke  and  he  turned  away, 
and  only  Muriel's  sobs  broke  the  silence  of  the  room.  Cold  man 
of  the  world  as  Gilbert  pretended  to  be,  he  could  not  leave  the 
wretched  woman  without  one  word  of  comfort.  **  Do  not  cry 
so  ;  I  tell  you  that  his  death  was  very  peaceful,"  he  said.  "  He 
had  no  reason  to  dread  entering  into  a  new  existence,  and  I 
cannot  see  that  his  life  here  was  either  so  happy  or  so  prosper- 
ous that  one  need  regret  his  having  to  lose  it.  And  now  I  must 
go,  Mrs.  May,  for  I  have  to  see  George  and  get  back  to  town 
before  eight,  as  I  have  an  appointment  with  the  man  I  hope  to 
make  my  new  partner." 

They  shook  hands,  and  Muriel  said^  "  Thank  you  for  all  you 
have  done  for  me.  Give  my  love  to  Helen,  and  I  will  ^rite  as  soon 
as  I  can." 

**  I  will  do  so,"  answered  Gilbert,  "and  as  to  your  other  affairs, 
you  will  hear  from  me."  And  then  he  left  her,  never  to  see  her 
again  in  this  world.  As  he  went  away  he  could  not  help  thinking 
to  himself  that  he  had  acted  quite  differently  from  what  he  had 
intended  when  he  went  down  that  morning.  "  One  could  not  be 
so  very  cold  to  the  little  wretch,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  but,  of 
course,  all  her  sorrow  and  her  penitence  is  only  for  the  time ; 
Harry  and  his  injuries  will  be  forgotten  before  the  stone  is  ready 
for  his  grave.  I  suppose  she  can't  help  her  nature.  I  only  hope 
that  next  time  she  marries,  it  will  be  some  one  of  her  own  sort ; 
there  are  plenty  of  men  who  would  suit  her  admirably,"  and 
with  that  reflection  he  tried  to  turn  his  mind  to  other  subjects, 
like  the  practical  man  of  the  world  he  always  intended  to  be. 

A  year  passed  away,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  Muriel  mar- 
ried her  cousin,  Vyvian  Lee,  and  they  got  on  admirably  to- 
gether. Muriel  had  all  that  she  most  coveted,  wealth,  position 
and  the  good  opinion  of  the  world.  Carry,  who  had  perpetually 
quarrelled  with  Muriel  and  avoided  her  as  much  as  possible,  now 
was  wildly  anxious  to  be  civil,  for  was  she  not  a  social  success  ? 
No  one  now  ever  breathed  that  Muriel  was  selfish,  cold-hearted 
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or  frivolous.  Vyvian  Lee  was  fond  of  his  wife,  but  he  was  also 
fond  of  many  other  things ;  his  was  a  complicated  disposition, 
that  would  never  expend  all  its  forces  on  one  object  as  Harry 
had  done. 

Muriel's  character  was  unchanged,  but  her  circumstances  were 
altered,  and  the  world  judged  her  accordingly ;  and  Carry  would 
declare  she  had  never  seen  a  woman  so  much  improved  in  her 
life ;  she  had  always  said — so  she  asserted — that  there  was  so 
much  good  in  Muriel.  The  past  was  forgotten  and  was  as 
though  it  had  never  been,  and  no  one  remembered  Harry  except 
Gilbert,  who,  whenever  he  came  to  England,  went  to  Kensal 
Green,  to  see  the  gfrave  of  the  friend  he  loved  so  dearly. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A  HIDDEN  HAND. 

The  next  morning  Dick  had  Rose's  letter. 

At  first  he  thought  it  was  a  cruel  feeble  hoax  played  off  on  him 
by  some  boon  companion  of  the  practical  joker  genus  of  the  past. 
Then  he  felt  so  bewildered  that  he  feared  he  must  be  going  mad, 
for  he  found  himself  questioning  whether  the  woman  he  had 
thought  half-human,  half-divine,  was  not  a  mere  she-devil  of 
deception  after  all. 

A  common-place  crafty  coquette,  who  for  some  ends  of  her 
own  which  would  always  remain  a  mystery  to  him,  had  allowed 
him  to  believe  her  to  be  as  trustworthy,  as  confiding,  as  loving  as 
he  knew  he  was  himself.  What  could  have  been  her  motive  ? 
Could  it  possibly  be  that  she  had  thought  him  arrogant  and 
assuming  when  he  had  come  as  a  commercial  traveller  to  Dene 
Prior,  and  had  darro  to  act  as  if  he  were  what  he  knew  himself 
to  be — a  gentleman,  and  her  equal  ?  Had  her  cool,  quiet  pride 
been  stung  by  this  into  the  cruel  resolve  to  make  him  love  her  in 
order  that  she  might  humiliate  and  degrade  him  in  his  own 
estimation,  as  she  had  done  in  this  letter,  which  was  nothing 
short  of  brutal  ? 

They  breakfasted  by  hard-and-fast  lines  at  Dene  Prior  in  these 
days.  Mrs.  Ogilvie  had  always^  been  the  soul  of  punctuality, 
even  in  her  cloudiest  days,  and  she  relaxed  nothing  of  her  rigour 
in  handling  the  reins  wherewith  she  regulated  time's  paces  now. 
As  the  clock  struck  nine  each  morning  she  seated  herself 
opposite  that  Queen  Anne  tea  and  coffee  service  which  Arthur 
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Ogilvie  had  spoken  to  her  about  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 
Tradition  said  that  it  had  been  given  by  Sarah  of  Marlborough  to 
a  Dame  Stanmer,  who  had  frequently  acted  as  a  peace-maker 
between  Queen  Anne  and  her  sovereign  lady  the  arrogant 
duchess.  Dick's  sternly  handsome  mother  looked  perfectly  in 
place  as  she  sat  before  it,  however  ro3^1  the  circumstances 
attending  its  introduction  into  the  family  may  have  been. 

It  was  the  rule  that  as  she  seated  herself  Dick  should  come  in 
from  the  library  adjoining,  where  he  had  been  spending  an  hour 
with  his  letters,  morning  papers  and  keepers.  But  this  morning 
Dick  was  late.  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  in  bolt  upright  silence,  waited  for 
about  ten  minutes.  Then  she  said  to  the  servant,  who  stayed  in 
attendance  until  his  master  was  served  with  his  first  cup  of 
coffee,  broiled  mushrooms  and  kidney  or  some  other  savoury  : 

**  Tell  Mr.  Ogilvie  I  am  waiting.     His  watch  must  be  slow." 

"  Mr.  Ogilvie  is  gone  out,  ma'am." 

"Gone  out!" 

She  spoke  in  a  tone  of  utter  incredulity,  and,  rising,  went  into 
the  library.  There  on  the  table  by  the  side  of  the  chair  Dick 
always  occupied  were  a  number  of  unopened  letters  and  news- 
papers. " 

Mrs.  Ogfilvie  ransacked  her  mind  for  the  name  of  any  sport 
that  would  take  a  man  out  at  this  hour  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Otter  hunting  had  not  commenced  yet,  she  remembered 
hearing  him  state  that  fact  only  a  day  ago.  Moreover  he  made  a 
point  of  keeping  her  well  up  to  date  in  all  his  sporting  engage- 
ments. 

**Your  master  must  have  gone  out  before  the  post  came, 
m. 

"  No,  ma'am.  Mr.  Ogilvie  seemed  particularly  anxious  about 
his  letters  this  morning.  He  went  out  to  meet  the  bag,  and  I 
happened  to  be  standing  at  my  pantry  window  when  he  met  it. 
He  went  back  to  the  library  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  I  heard 
him  go  out.     That's  more  than  an  hour  ago." 

Mrs.  Ogilvie  went  back  to  her  seat  of  state  behind  the  historic 
breakfast  service  and  tried  to  sip  her  coffee  and  eat  her  egg  with 
her  usual  solemn  unconcern.  But  she  failed !  failed  signally  in 
doing  this.  Her  eyes  turned  restlessly  to  the  door  by  which 
Dick  generally  entered,  every  moment,  and  an  undefinable 
anxiety  possessed  her.     Her  son  had  been  so  thoughtful  for 
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every  one  associated  with  him  since  that  prosperity  befel  which  is 
by  some  people  erroneously  held  to  be  demoralizing.  He  had 
been  so  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  his 
new  position.  He  had  been  so  earnest  in  leading  such  a  blame- 
less useful  life  as  should  fit  him  to  be  the  husband  of  a  good 
true  woman  (such  as  his  mother  was  convinced  Miss  Davenport 
must  be)  and  the  father  of  the  Ogilvies  to  come.  Her  soul 
shivered  within  her  as  the  possibility  occurred  to  her  that  this 
letter,  which  had  shattered  the  well-ordered  daily  routine,  might 
be  some  ghost  from  the  past,  some  night-marish  or  harrowing 
reminder  which  would  debilitate  his  good  resolutions  by  making 
him  feel  that  a  man  can  never  thoroughly  eradicate  the  stains  of 
mud  in  which  he  has  once  wallowed  voluntarily  for  mere  low 
pleasure's  sake.  Her  maternal  heart  ached  for  him  as  she  con- 
jured up  this  phantom  Nemesis.  But  at  the  same  time  she  had 
a  grim  Puritanical  sense  of  there  being  the  hand  of  unalterable 
and  unswerving  justice  in  it  Not  only  were  his  own  sins  finding 
him  out  and  giving  him  a  stinging  castigation,  but  his  father's 
sins  were  being  visited  upon  him ! — ^as  was  right  and  just 
though  a  trifle  mean. 

She  was  not  made  of  the  material  which  can  trifle  away  the 
morning  hours  prettily  in  a  fine  country  mansion  and  its  well- 
ordered  gardens  and  glasshouses.  When  she  "was  about,"  as 
she  phrased  it,  she  liked  to  be  doing  something  that  needed  to 
be  done  from  the  severe  utility  point  of  view.  When  she  rested 
she  liked  to  do  it  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair  with  her  eyes  shut, 
her  spectacles  on,  and  a  newspaper  hard  by  in  case  she  did  not 
doze,  the  whole  time  she  was  resting.  But  this  morning  she  could 
neither  employ  herself  usefully  in  knitting  silk  socks  or  a  waist- 
coat for  Dick,  nor  could  she  rest.  The  nearly  forgotten  restless 
feeling  which  had  so  often  assailed  her  in  those  old  bad 
Bohemian  days  of  Dick's,  when  she  used  to  feel  nervously  liable 
to  see  him  at  unexpected  times  dishevelled  and  penniless,  was  upon 
her  again  this  day.  He  had  so  thoroughly  reformed  !  And  now 
something  had  upset  him  again.  If  this  something  was  con- 
tained in  the  letter  he  had  received  this  morning  and  it  caused 
him  to  turn  back  and  take  the  downward  path  again,  her 
motherly  curse  would  be  upon  the  writer  of  it  whether  it  were 
man  or  woman. 

Hours  passed  and  her  anxiety  deepened.     She  sent  away  her 
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luncheon  untasted,  and  had  herself  driven  over  to  the  Rectory. 
She  had  no  intention  of  confiding  her  surmises  and  fears  to 
any  one,  but  there  was  a  soothing  influence  in  Mrs.  Warrener's 
atmosphere,  and  she  could  rely  on  hearing  nothing  about  Dick 
from  Belle  that  was  not  appreciative  and  encouraging.  Belle 
had  quite  succeeded  in  her  own  mind  in  winnowing  the  chafT  of 
his  superficial  from  the  good  grain  of  his  sterling  qualities.  She 
had  also  succeeded  in  making  him  trust  her  as  a  real  stout-hearted 
friend  who  would  never  wink  at  his  weaknesses,  or  applaud 
him  when  he  failed  to  sustain  that  standard  of  right  doing 
which  she  had  aided  in  stimulating  him  to  set  up.  At  the 
same  time  sfie  would  never  condemn  him  on  rumour  or  idle 
report,  and  would  take  measures  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure  before  she  accused,  much  less  convicted,  him  of  a  failure  or 
a  folly. 

Belle  went  out  through  the  open  window  to  meet  Mrs.  Ogilvie 
as  the  latter's  pony  carriage  was  driven  up  to  the  Rectory  door. 
There  was  no  smile  on  the  girl's  face,  though  her  words  of 
welcome  were  warm. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  though  papa  and  mamma  are 
out  They're  gone  up  to  see  the  Goulds.  I  was  coming  over 
to  Dene  Prior  to  hear  about  Dick." 

"About  Dick  I"  his  mother  faltered.  Then  she  got  out  of 
the  little  carriage  and  walked  into  the  drawing-room.  "  My 
dear,  I  have  not  seen  Dick  to-day,"  she  added  with  trembling 
lips.    "  What  made  you  ask  about  him  ?  " 

"Because  I  saw  him  getting  into  the  train  that  father  and 
mother  went  by.  He  passed  close  by  me,  but  though  I  spoke 
to  him  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  me.  He  looked  harassed,  as  if 
he  had  heard  bad  news,  and  I  thought  at  once  it  might  be  some- 
thing about  Arthur." 

Mrs.  Ogilvie  shook  her  head. 

**  No,  my  dear ;  let  your  mind  be  at  ease  on  that  point.  Dick 
is  fond  of  his  brother,  but  he  wouldn't  go  off  without  saying  a 
word  to  me  if  the  letter  which  has  called  him  away  had  concerned 
Arthur." 

"  We  are  sure  to  know  what  it  is  soon  ;  don't  worry  yourself 
about  it,"  Belle  said  hopefully. 

Mrs.  Ogilvie's  words  had  carried  conviction  with  them.  Belle 
felt  that  it  was  not  about  his  brother  Arthur  that  Dick  Ogilvie 
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had  looked  harassed  as  he  had  passed  without  seeing  her  in  his 
haste  to  catch  the  train. 

"  It  is  some  ghost  from  his  old  life,  I  feel  sure  of  that,"  his  mother 
said,  with  her  face  like  marble  and  her  heirt  like  wax.  '*  He 
mixed  himself  up  with  a  number  of  bad  loose-living  men  and 
women  at  one  time,  when  he  was  astray  on  the  devil's  favourite 
playground,  the  stage.  He  used  to  pretend,  when  I  warned  him 
against  the  evil  ways  and  example,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
associate  with  them  intimately  in  order  to  make  himself 
popular  if  he  was  ever  to  get  on.  It  is  one  of  those  snares  that 
have  caused  him  to  stumble  again,  just  as  I  was  so  happy  about 
him,  and  he  was  so  happy  about  the  young  lady  he  is  going 
to  marry." 

"Oh!  is  it  settled  with  Rose  Davenport?"  Belle  asked 
eagerly. 

**  It  was — yesterday.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  give  her  to 
me  as  my  daughter,  and  I  was  glad  that  his  first  thought  in  his 
new  happiness  was  for  his  old  mother.  I  told  him  I  knew  what 
was  right  by  a  young  couple — they  should  be  left  to  themselves 
— there  should  be  no  interference  from  parents.  Dick  was  quite 
hurt^' — she  said  this  proudly — *'that  I  should  dream  of  leaving 
Dene  Prior.  My  son  said  it  was  my  right  to  live  there.  But  I 
pointed  things  out  to  him,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  we  nearly 
settled  to  take  the  Meadow  House." 

"Yes;  father  heard  this  morning  that  you  had  been  about 
it." 

**  How  very  strange !  How  quickly  things  fly !  We  must 
have  spoken  of  it  before  the  servants.  Ah,  we  were  so  happy, 
Dick  and  I,  talking  things  over  and  making  our  plans  last  night, 
and  now  this  blow  from  a  hidden  hand  has  fallen.'' 

"  Hope  for  the  best,  dear  Mrs.  Ogilvie.  Dick  will  come  back 
by-and-by,  and  you'll  find  that  we  have  started  at  a  shadow 
only." 

"  There  must  be  a  substance  to  cast  a  shadow.  It  will  kill  me 
if  my  son  is  caught  back  into  the  whirlpool  of  dissipation  by  a 
wicked  woman's  hand." 

"  No,  no !  we  must  never  fear  that  for  Dick  now  that  he  has 
got  hold  of  Rose's  hand.  She  is  a  remarkably  firm  young  lady 
— the  darling !  It  was  so  good  of  her  to  leave  Arthur  for  me, 
and  take  Dick." 
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Still,  though  Belle  said  they  "  must  never  fear  that  for  Dick,** 
she  did  feel  anxious  to  kn6w  whether  or  not  it  was  Rose's  hand 
which  had  drawn  Dick  so  hurriedly  up  to  town.  She  recalled 
his  harassed,  almost  haggard  look,  as  he  had  rushed  past  her, 
and  felt  considerably  less  confidence  than  she  had  expressed  to 
his  mother. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  REST  IS  SILENXE. 

When  he  had  got  upon  his  moral  feet  again  after  the  staggering 
blow  which  had  felled  and  robbed  him  of  all  consciousness  of 
everything,  save  of  being  horribly  ill-used,  Dick  determined  to 
do  a  sensible  thing. 

Many  a  man  would  have  savagely  and  sullenly  accepted 
Rose's  answer  as  definite  and  final,  and  have  gone  through  life 
believing  her  to  be  deceitful,  capricious  and  cruel,  without 
making  an  attempt  to  force  his  way  through  the  mists  of  mis- 
apprehension into  that  clearer  atmosphere  which,  in  spite  of 
everything,  he  felt  must  surround  Miss  Davenport. 

Writing  would  be  useless,  he  told  himself.  She  would  have 
time  to  think  and  strengthen  herself  in  her  groundless  and  un- 
reasonable anger' against  him  before  she  replied  to  a  letter.  But 
he  would  go  and  speak  to  her  face  to  face  and  make  her  hear 
and  comprehend  the  truth.  And  the  truth  was — he  knew  it ! — 
that  she  had  loved  him  and  meant  to  let  him  understand  that 
she  had  done  so,  and  that  only  lying  and  foul  dealing  on  the 
part  of  some  person  or  persons  unknown  to  him  at  present,  could 
have  altered  her  from  a  real  woman,  generous,  loving  and  true, 
to  a  seemingly  sarcastic,  cruel  traitress. 

It  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done,  and  he  tried  his  best  to  do 
it  His  spirits  rose  as  he  neared  London,  and  he  felt  himself 
teeming  with  such  honest,  heart-felt  eloquence  as  would  win  her 
to  tell  him  the  reason  why  she  had  changed  her  front  since  he 
saw  her  last 

It  was  exasperating,  in  his  impatient  mood,  that  Mrs.  War- 
rener  should  have  caught  sight  of  him  when  they  all  detrained 
at  Victoria  Station  and  claimed  his  attention.  He  was  obliged 
to  halt  while  Mr.  Warrener  got  one  or  two  magazines  and  the 
Dazlj^  Graphic  from  the  bookstall.     It  took  Mr.  Warrener  some 
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few  minutes  to  make  his  selection  of  light  literature,  although  he 
knew  quite  well  what  he  wanted,  and  eventually  bought  those  he 
had  originally  intended  to  get  Dick,  who  was  held  in  bondage 
by  Mrs.  Warrener  during  those  few  minutes,  thought  that  never 
in  his  life  had  he  seen  such  a  "  fussily  fidgeting,  vacillating  old 
nincompoop  "  as  his  worthy  rector.  But  this  was  the  verdict  of 
exasperation,  and  Dick  revoked  it  in  time. 

He  was  not  even  much  interested  when  Mrs.  Warrener  told 
him  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  Goulds'  with  the  express 
intention  of  trying  to  induce  Sylvia  to  go  back  to  Prior  Common 
and  stay  with  them  for  a  time. 

"  The  poor  dear  child  is  morbidly  sensitive,  I  fear,  and  from 
what  I  hear  she  cannot  get  over  Mr.  Christopher's  death.  Though 
of  course,"  she  added  confusedly,  with  a  sudden  and  vivid  recol- 
lection of  Dick's  share  in  that  affair — "  though  of  course  we  all 
know  it  was  not  a  marriage  of  affection,  still  she  mopes  and 
reproaches  herself  terribly,  my  sister  tells  me." 

Dick  expressed  decent  sympathy,  though  his  knowledge  of 
Sylvia  led  him  to  think  that  she  was  about  the  last  woman  in 
the  world  to  mope  and  reproach  herself  with  what,  after  all,  was 
no  fault  of  hers,  and  an  intense  relief  to  her. 

"  She  must  feel  her  dependent  position  on  her  mother  very 
much  too,  poor  thing,"  the  compassionate  aunt  went  on. 

"  Rich  young  widows  are  not  often  oppressed  with  that  feeling," 
Dick  said  abstractedly.  He  was  thinking  if  Mrs.  Warrener  would 
consider  him  a  bear  if  he  made  a  bolt  before  her  husband  re- 
joined her. 

"  But  she  is  not  rich.  Mr.  Christopher  left  every  penny  away 
from  her.  Did  you  know  that?"  Mrs.  Warrener  asked  in 
astonishment;  and  that  was  the  first  Dick  Ogilvie  heard  of 
Sylvia's  moneyless  condition. 

The  news  startled  him  into  consideration  for  some  one  besides 
himself  and  Rose  in  a  moment. 

"  Poor  girl.  Well  may  she  mope,  if  that's  the  case,  but  I  can't 
think  she  can  feel  an)rthing  but  contempt  for  the  memory  of  the 
vindictive  old  dotard  who  treated  her  so  villainously,"  he  was 
saying  heartily,  when  Mr.  Warrener,  having  glanced  at  every 
other  magazine  on  the  bookstall,  came  up  with  The  Strand^ 
which  he  had  intended  getting  from  the  first,  in  his  hand. 

**  We  are  going  to  the  Goulds',"  the  rector  explained.    Then 
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he  added  genially,  "  You'll  come  and  join  us  there,  perhaps,  at 
afternoon  tea,  and  we  will  all  go  down  together." 

**  Yes,  rU  come,"  Dick  promised. 

He  would  have  agreed  to  go  later  on  to  the  Black  Hole  in 
Calcutta  in  order  to  escape  from  his  kindly  detainers  without 
further  hindrance.  He  pointed  out  the  West  Kensington  omni- 
bus to  them  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  next  he  was  jumping 
into  a  hansom,  ordering  the  driver  to  look  sharp  and  get  over  to 
the  address  he  gave  as  fast  as  he  could. 

He  felt  sanguine  of  success  if  he  could  only  get  speech  of 
Rose  without  any  one  else  being  by.  Consequently,  as  he  jumped 
out  of  the  hansom  at  Mr.  Davenport's  door,  he  looked  ardent, 
happy,  handsome — the  very  beau  idial  of  what  a  man  should 
look  who  is  on  wooing  bent. 

He  knew  that  Rose's  father  and  mother  were  opposed  to  him 
as  a  husband  for  their  daughter,  but  he  did  not  care  for  that. 
If  he  could  only  win  Rose  back  to  her  real  self,  old  Davenport 
was  quite  welcome  to  show  his  disapproval  by  cutting  his 
daughter  off  with  a  shilling,  or  even  less,  as  that  old  miscreant 
Christopher  had  done  to  Sylvia.  Poor  little  Sylvia.  He  had 
no  more  time  to  think  about  her  just  now,  for  the  door  was 
opened,  and  the  handsome,  happy-eyed,  expectant  lover  found 
himself  faced  by  a  stolid  servant,  who  looked  as  if  he  were 
excessively  annoyed  at  being  disturbed. 

"  Miss  Davenport  at  home  ?  "  Dick  asked,  his  heart  leaping  up 
into  his  throat  in  its  anxiety  to  get  to  that  kindred  heart  which, 
in  spite  of  her  letter,  was,  he  felt  convinced,  his  only,  his  alone. 

"  Miss  Davenport,  with  her  papa  and  mamma.  Lady  JefFord 
and  the  Honourable  Carr  Reeves,  left  for  Paris  this  morning,, 
sir." 

"This  is  sudden,"  he  moaned,  thinking  he  was  speaking  to 
himself  only. 

"It  was  sudden,  sir,  rather.  The  party  was  made  up  last 
night  at  a  dinner-party,  from  what  I  could  make  out  from  Mrs 
Davenport's  maid.  Anyhow,  most  of  the  packing  was  done  last 
night  after  the  family  came  home,  and  the  coachman  tells  me 
that  Lady  Jefford  and  Mr.  Carr  Reeves — that's  her  ladyship's 
eldest  son,  the  heir  to  the  title,  sir — met  our  people  outside  the 
station  this  morning,  as  if  they  was  all  going  to  travel  together.'* 

"  Can  I  have  Miss — their  address  ?  " 
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"  It  won't  be  wired  to  us  till  to-morrow,  master  said  ;  but  they 
have  it  at  the  office." 

Dick  turned  away,  feeling  vaguely  conscious  that  he  had  been 
pitilessly  befooled,  and  yet  hopelessly  incapable  of  hating  the 
one  who  had  fooled  him.  ^ 

"God  bless  her.  If  he  isn't  good  to  her  I'll  spoil  his  fine, 
false,  supercilious  face  for  him  if  ever  he  crosses  my  path,"  he 
muttered. 

Then  his  temper  changed,  and  he  felt  with  shame  that  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"She's  not  worth  it.  She  has  destroyed  my  faith  in  my 
better  self  as  well  as  in  all  women,"  he  thought  But  though 
he  told  himself  "  she  wasn't  worth  it,"  Dick  Ogilvie's  eyes  were 
terribly  red  and  dim  as  he  walked  on  towards  Piccadilly,  wonder- 
ing miserably  "  how  she  could  have  done  it." 

"  And  for  such  a  fellow,  too  ;  for  such  a  false,  vain  ass  of  a 
fellow.  Poor  little  Sylvia.  You  would  have  been  truer  to  me 
than  that." 

An  irresistible  craving  for  comfort  assailed  him :  a  craving 
for  the  comfort  that  only  womanly  words  and  caresses  can  give 
an  afflicted  man.  His  thoughts  turned  to  his  mother.  How 
anxious  she  must  be  about  him  by  this  time.  How  she 
must  be  battling  with  her  sex's  curiosity  and  impatience  to 
see  that  daughter-in-law  whom  he  had  promised  to  show  to 
her  soon. 

"  The  dear  old  mother.  No  other  woman  will  ever  love  me 
as  deeply  and  unselfishly  as  she  has,"  he  said  to  himself.  But 
though  he  said  this  he  knew  that  the  day  would  come  when  he 
would  yearn  and  gratify  his  yearning  for  warmer  words  and 
caresses  than  his  mother  could  give. 

"  I  may  as  well  go  and  see  the  Goulds,  and  run  down  with  the 
Warreners  this  evening.  Poor  little  Sylvia  will  think  me  a  brute 
if  I  don't  go  and  see  her,  and  God  knows  I  don't  want  to 
seem  brutal  to  any  one.  I  know  too  well  where  the  hurt  comes 
m. 

So  he  went  to  the  Goulds'  and  had  afternoon  tea  with  themf 
and  found  himself  joining  with  the  Warreners  in  persuading 
Sylvia  to  come  down  to  Prior  Common  Rectory  and  join  the 
happy  party  which  Mrs.  Warrener  had  already  organized  in  her 
own  mind. 
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"  That  sweet  girl  Rose  Davenport  comes  to  us  in  a  few  days," 
the  rector's  wife  said  cheerfully,  and  Dick  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  enlighten  them^bout  the  sweet  girl  in  question. 


There  was  a  double  wedding  at  Prior  Common  Church  about 
three  months  after  this,  the  most  dismal  day  of  Dick  Ogilvie's 
life.  Arthur  Stanmer,  well  established  as  a  junior  partner  in  a 
big  wine  association  house,  was  married  to  the  girl  who  had  been 
his  little  sweetheart  since  the  days  when  she  had  played  with 
him  "'mid  cowslips  growing,  when  he  was  five  and  she  was 
three,"  and  Sylvia  frisked,  light  of  heart  and  foot,  to  the  altar  with 
Dick. 

A  few  days  before  the  wedding  the  details  of  a  doleful  tragedy 
which  was  enacted  near  Zermatt  reached  them. 

Miss  Davenport,  young,  beautiful,  an  heiress,  and  the  betrothed 
bride  of  the  Honourable  Carr  Reeves,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Lord 
Jefford,  had  wandered  away  from  the  party  with  whom  she  was 
ascending  a  horrible  mountain  pass  while  they  were  resting  at 
night,  after  a  perilous  day's  work.  She  had  missed  her  footing, 
and  fallen  into  a  ravine,  and — the  rest  was  silence. 


It  seemed  a  strange  thing  that  on  the  day  of  her  leaving 
England,  on  that  journey  from  which  she  never  returned.  Rose 
Davenport  should,  with  her  father's  consent  and  co-operation, 
have  made  a  will.  But  this  she  had  done.  To  Dick's  surprise, 
and  possibly  also  to  the  stirring  up  of  a  feeling  which  he  honour- 
ably desired  to  kill,  when  Miss  Davenport's  will  was  proved  some 
few  weeks  after  his  marriage,  he  found  that  she  had  bequeathed 
to  his  wife  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  ! 


"  She  was  a  dear  thing,"  young  Mrs.  Ogilvie  said  enthusiasti- 
cally, when  she  recovered  from  the  first  intoxicating  delight  of 
finding  herself  a  rich  woman  after  all.  "  How  happy  our  mar- 
riage would  have  made  her  if  she  had  lived.  That  day  she  came 
to  see  me — the  very  day  before  she  went  abroad,  you  know — 
she  was  so  dear  and  nice  when  I  told  her  about  our  old  love 


